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PREFACE 


moral  facts,  the  ideas  are  likely  to  become  Hubstitutes  for 
the  facts.  Whtai  they  are  proffered  ready-made,  their 
theoretical  acuteness  and  cleverneaa  may  be  admired,  but 
tlicir  practical  soundness  and  applicability  are  suspected. 
The  historical  introduction  per  in  its  the  ittudent  to  be 
present,  as  it  were,  at  the  social  situations  in  which  the 
intellectual  in»truuients  were  forged.  He  appreciates  their 
relevancy  to  the  conditions  which  provoked  them,  and  ho 
is  encouraged  to  tr}'  them  on  simple  problems  before  at- 
tempting the  complex  problems  of  the  present.  By  aaaist- 
ing  in  their  gradual  development  he  gains  confidence  in 
the  ideas  and  in  his  power  Ut  une  theii). 

In  the  second  part,  devoted  more  specifically  to  the 
analyttis  and  criticism  of  the  leading  conceptions  of  moral 
theory,  the  aim  accordingly  has  not  been  to  instill  the 
notions  of  a  school  nor  to  inculcate  a  ready-made  system, 
but  to  show  the  development  of  theories  out  of  the  prob- 
lems and  experience  of  evcry-day  conduct,  and  to  suggest 
how  these  tlieories  may  be  fruitfully  applied  in  practical 
exigencies.  Aspects  of  the  moral  life  have  been  so  thor- 
ougldy  examined  that  it  is  possible  to  present  certain  prin- 
ciples hi  tlie  confidence  that  tliey  will  meet  general  ac- 
ceptance. Rationalism  and  hedonism,  for  example,  have 
contributed  toward  a  seientilic  statement  of  the  elements 
of  <;onduct,  even  though  they  have  failed  as  self-inclosed 
and  final  Kystetn«.  After  the  discussions  of  Kant  and  Mill, 
Sidgwick  and  Green.  Martineau  and  Spencer,  it  is  possible 
to  affirm  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  moral  life  for  reason 
and  a  place  for  happiness, — a  place  for  duty  and  a  place 
for  valuation.  Theories  are  treated  not  as  incompatible 
rival  systems  which  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  en  bloc, 
but  as  more  or  leas  adequate  methods  of  surveying  the 
problems  of  conduct.  This  mode  of  approach  facilitates 
the  scientific  estimation  and  determination  of  the  part 
played  by  various  factors  in  the  complexity  of  mora!  life. 
The  student  is  put  in  a  position  to  judge  the  problems  of 
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conduct  for  hinniwlf.  This  cni<incipAtion  and  ealighten- 
DYcnt  of  individual  judgnient  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
thcorcticul  portion. 

In  A  considerable  part  of  the  field,  particularly  in  the 
political  and  economic  portions  of  Part  III.,  no  definitive 
treatment  is  as  yet  possible.  Nevertheless,  it  is  liighly 
desirable  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  examination  of 
thcw  unsettled  questions.  When  the  whole  civilized  world 
is  giving  its  energies  to  tlie  meaning  and  value  of  justice 
and  democracy,  it  is  intolerably  academic  that  those  in- 
terested in  ethics  should  Imve  to  be  content  with  conceptions 
already  worked  out,  which  therefore  relate  to  what  is 
hut  doubtful  in  conduct  rather  than  to  questions  now 
urgent.  Moreover,  the  atlvantngcs  of  considering  theory 
and  practice  in  direct  relation  to  each  other  arc  mutual. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  against  the  a  priori  clainiK  of  both 
individualism  and  socialism,  the  need  of  the  hour  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  apphcation  of  methods  of  more  deliberate 
analysis  and  experiment.  The  extreme  conservative  may 
deprecate  any  scrutiny  of  the  present  order;  the  ardent 
radical  may  be  impatient  of  Uie  critical  and  seemingly 
tardy  prooosses  of  the  investigator;  but  those  who  have 
considered  well  tJic  conquest  which  man  is  making  of  the 
world  of  nature  cannot  forbear  tlie  conviction  that  the 
cruder  method  of  trial  and  error  and  the  time-honored 
method  of  prejudice  and  partisan  controversy  need  not 
longer  completely  dominate  the  regulation  of  the  life  of 
society*.  They  Ivope  for  a  larger  application  of  the  scien- 
tific nMthod  to  the  problems  of  human  welfare  and  prog- 
ress. Conversely,  a  science  which  takes  part  in  the  actual 
work  of  promoting  moral  order  and  moral  progress  must 
receive  a  valuable  reflex  influence  of  stimulus  and  of  test. 
To  consider  morality  in  tlie  making  as  well  as  to  dwell 
upon  values  already  established  should  make  the  science 
more  rit-al.  And  whatever  the  efTcct  upon  the  subject- 
natter,  the  student  can  hardly  appreciate  the  full  foroa 
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of  his  matfirinls  nnd  nictliixls  iw  long  a«  they  itro  kept  nlooT 
from  the  qucations  which  an  occupying  the  minds  of  his 
con  tcm  po  m  ri  L>)t. 

Teachers  who  are  limited  in  time  will  doubtless  prefer 
to  make  Ihcir  own  selections  of  material,  but  the  followinj; 
suggeMtions  present  one  possible  line  of  chmce.  In  Part 
I.,  of  the  three  chapters  dealing  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  modem  developments,  any  one  may  i)e  taken  lu  fur- 
nishing an  illustration  of  the  method ;  and  certain  portions 
of  Chapter  IX.  may  br  found  more  detailed  in  analyxis 
than  is  necessary  for  the  beginner.  In  Part  II.,  Chapters 
XI.-XII.  may  be  omitted  without  loving  the  thread  of  the 
argument.  In  Part  III.,  any  one  of  the  specific  topics — 
viz.,  the  political  state,  the  economic  order,  the  family^ — 
may  be  considered  apart  from  the  others.  Some  teachers 
may  prefer  to  take  Parts  in  their  entirety.  In  this  c«9e, 
any  two  may  be  chosen, 

As  to  the  respective  shares  of  the  work  for  which  the 
authors  are  severally  responsible,  while  each  has  con- 
tributed suggestions  and  eritieisms  to  the  work  of  tlie 
other  in  sufficient  degree  to  make  the  Ixiok  throughout  a 
joint  work,  Part  I.  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Tufts,  Part  11. 
by  Mr.  Dewey,  and  in  Part  III,,  Chapters  XX.  and  XXI, 
are  by  Mr.  Dewey,  Chapters  XXII.-XXVI.  by  Mr.  Tufts. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
in  the  bibltogniphioK  to  be  exhaustive.  Whi-n  the  dates 
of  publication  of  the  work  cited  are  given,  the  plan 
has  been  in  general  to  give,  in  the  case  of  current  Utera- 
ture,  the  date  of  the  latcwt  e<lttion,  and  in  the  case  of 
aome  classical  treatises  the  date  of  original  publication. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  desire  to  express  their  in- 
debtedness to  their  colleagues  and  friends  Dr.  Wright, 
Mr,  Talbert,  and  Mr.  Eastman,  who  have  aided  in  the 
reading  of  the  proof  and  with  other  suggestions. 
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INTRODUCTION 

§  1.    DKFINITION    AXD    MKTIIOD 

Provtsiooal  Definition. — The  place  for  an  accurate 
definition  of  a  nubjcct  i«  ut  the  vail  of  an  inquiry  rather 
than  at  the  beginning,  but  a  brief  deflnition  will  »crve  to 
mark  out  the  field.  Ethics  is  the  science  that  deaU  with 
conduct,  in  so  far  ok  this  is  considered  a*  right  or  wrong, 
good  or  bad.  A  ningle  term  for  conduct  so  considered 
u  "moral  conduct,"  or  the  "moral  life,"  Another  way  of 
stating  th<.-  same  thing  in  to  say  that  £thicK  nimit  to  give 
A  •ynteiiiatic  account  of  our  judgments  about  conduct,  in 
so  far  as  these  estimate  it  from  the  standpoint  of  right 
or  wrong,  good  or  bud. 

Ethical  afld  Moral— The  terms  "ethics"  and  "ethical" 
are  derived  fromaGrcfk  word  r(/ioj  which  originally  meant 
customs,  usages,  especially  thoKC  belonging  to  xomc  group 
lu  distinguished  from  another,  and  later  came  to  mean 
diapoaition,  character.  They  are  thus  like  the  Lattn 
word  "moral,"  from  mora,  or  the  German  tUtlich.  from 
SUten.  A*  we  shall  sec,  it  was  in  customs,  "ethos," 
"iiiore.4,'*  that  the  moral  or  ethical  began  to  appear.  For 
customs  were  not  merely  habitual  ways  of  acting:  they 
were  ways  approved  by  the  group  or  society.  To  act 
contrary  to  the  customs  of  tlie  group  brought  severe  dis- 
•pproval.    This  might  not  be  formulated  in  precisely  our 
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tenns — right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad, — but  the  attitude 
WAS  the  8IUIW  in  essence.  The  terms  ethical  and  moral 
as  applied  to  the  conduct  of  to-day  imply  of  course  a 
far  more  complex  and  advanced  type  of  life  than  the  old 
words  "etho§"  and  "mores,"  just  a«  economics  deals  witli  a 
more  complex  problem  tiian  "tlie  management  of  a  house- 
hold," but  the  tenns  have  a  distinct  value  if  they  suggest 
tlie  n-ity  in  which  the  moral  life  had  its  beginning. 

Two  Aapecla  of  Conduct. — To  give  a  scientific  ac- 
count of  judgments  about  conduct,  meana  to  find  the 
principles  which  are  the  basis  of  these  judgments.  Con- 
duct or  (he  moral  life  has  two  obvious  a-ipccts.  On  the 
on«  hand  it  is  a  life  of  purpose.  It  implies  thought  and 
foclingi  idcalx  and  motives,  valuation  and  choice.  These 
are  pro<-essea  to  be  stu<Iied  by  psychological  methods.  On 
the  other  hand,  conduct  has  its  outward  side.  It  has  rela- 
tions (o  nature,  and  especially  to  human  society.  Mora) 
life  is  called  out  or  stimulated  by  certain  necessities  of 
Individual  and  social  existence.  As  Protagoras  put  iti 
in  mythical  form,  the  god*  gave  men  a  sense  of  justice 
and  of  reverence,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  unite  for 
mutual  preservation.'  And  in  turn  the  moral  life  aima 
to  modify  or  transform  both  natural  and  social  environ- 
ments, to  build  a  "kingilom  of  man"  which  shall  be  also 
an  ideal  social  order — a  "kingdom  of  God."  These  rela- 
tion* to  nature  and  sorifty  are  studied  by  the  biological 
and  K>cial  sciences.  Sociology,  economies,  politics,  law, 
and  jurii prudence  deal  particularly  with  this  aspect  of 
conduct.  KlhicM  must  employ  their  methods  and  results 
for  this  aspect  of  its  problem,  as  it  employs  psychology 
for  llie  examination  of  conduct  on  its  inner  side. 

The  Specific  Problem  of  Ethics. — But  ethics  is  not 

Bterely  the  siun  of  these  various  sciences.     It  has  a  prob^ 

km  of  its  own  which  is  created  by  just  this  twofold  aspect 

of  life  and  conduct.     It  has  to  relate  these  two  sides.    It 

•  Plato.  Pnlagormt,  a»  ff. 
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has  to  Bhidj  the  inner  process  as  determined  by  the  outer 
tondiliotu  or  at  changing  thete  outer  conditiona,  and  the 
outward  behavior  or  imtitutioii  at  determined  by  tlie  inner 
purpote.  or  at  affecting  the  inner  life.  To  study  choice 
and  purpoKc  i«  p!t;>'cho]of{y ;  to  tftudy  choice  as  affected 
by  the  riglits  of  others  and  to  judge  it  a»  right  or  wrong 
by  this  standard  is  ethics.  '  Or  again,  to  stu<ly  a  corpora- 
tion may  be  economics,  or  sociology,  or  law;  to  study  its 
activities  as  resulting  from  the  purposes  of  persons  or  aa 
affecting  ttie  welfare  of  persons,  an<l  to  judge  its  acts 
as  go()d  or  bad  from  such  a  point  of  view,  is  ethics. 

Genetic  Study. — When  we  deal  with  any  procras  of  life 
it  is  found  to  be  a  great  aid  for  understanding  the 
present  conditions  if  we  truce  the  history  of  the  process 
and  see  how  present  conditions  have  coinc  about.  And 
in  the  case  of  morality  there  are  four  reasons  in  particu- 
lar for  examining  earlier  stages.  The  first  is  that  we 
may  begin  our  study  with  a  simpler  material.  Moral  life 
at  present  is  ci:trt'mcly  complex.  ProfcttKiohai,  civic, 
domestic,  philanthropic,  ecclesiastical,  and  social  obliga- 
tions claim  adjustment.  Interests  in  wealth,  in  knowl- 
edge, in  power,  in  friendship,  in  social  welfare,  make  de- 
mand for  recoprnition  in  fixing  upon  what  is  good.  It  is 
desirable  to  consider  first  a  simpler  problem.  In  the  second 
place,  this  complex  moral  life  is  like  the  human  body 
in  that  it  contains  *'rudimcnts"  and  "survivals."  Some 
of  our  present  standards  mid  idouls  were  formed  at  one 
period  in  tlie  past,  and  some  at  another.  Some  of  these 
Bpply  to  present  conditions  and  some  do  not.  Some 
are  at  variance  a'ith  others.  Many  apparent  conflicts 
in  mora)  judgments  are  explained  when  wc  discover  hoir 
the  judgments  came  to  be  formed  in  the  first  instance. 
We  cannot  easily  understand  the  moral  life  of  to-day 
except  in  the  hght  of  carhcr  morality.  The  third  reason 
Is  that  we  may  get  a  more  objective  material  for  study. 
Our  moral  life  is  so  intimate  a  part  of  ourselves  that 
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it  is  hard  to  observe  impartiftlly.  Itit  chAructeristics  es- 
c«)>e  notice  bccaiuc  they  arc  so  familiar.  When  we  travel 
we  find  the  customs,  Uws,  imd  itionil  stnndiirils  of  other 
peoples  Etanding  out  as  "peculiar."  Until  wc  have  been 
led  by  some  such  means  to  compare  our  own  conduct  with 
that  of  others  it  probably  does  not  occur  to  us  that  our 
own  standards  are  also  peculiar,  and  hence  in  inxd  of  expla- 
nation. It  in  as  difBcult  scientifically  as  it  is  personally  "to 
see  ourselves  as  others  «ce  us."  It  i«  doubtlcMs  true  that 
to  see  ourselves  merely  as  others  see  us  would  not  be 
enough.  Complete  moral  analysis  requires  us  to  take 
into  our  reckoning  motives  and  purposes  which  may  per- 
haps  be  undiscoverable  by  tlie  "others."  But  it  is  a  great 
aid  to  this  completer  analysis  if  wc  can  sharpen  our  vision 
and  awaken  our  attention  by  a.  comparative  study.  A 
fourth  reason  for  a  genetic  study  is  that  it  emphasizes 
the  dynamic,  progressive  character  of  morality.  Merely 
to  examine  the  present  may  easily  give  the  iniprosion  that 
the  moral  Ufc  is  not  a  life,  a  moving  process,  something 
still  in  the  making — but  a  changeless  structure.  There  is 
moral  progress  as  well  as  a  moral  order.  This  may  be 
discovered  by  an  analysis  of  the  very  nature  of  moral 
conduct,  but  it  stands  out  more  clearly  und  impressively 
if  we  trace  the  actual  development  in  history.  Before 
attempting  our  analysis  of  the  present  moral  consciousness 
and  its  judgments,  we  shall  therefore  give  an  outline  of 
the  earlier  stages  and  simpler  phases. 

Theory  and  Prartice.^ — Finally,  if  we  can  discover 
ethical  principles  tJiesc  ought  to  give  some  guidance  for 
the  unsolved  problems  of  life  which  continually  present 
themselves  for  decision.  WTialevcr  may  be  true  for  other 
sciences  it  would  seem  that  ethics  at  least  ought  to  have 
•ome  practical  value.  "In  this  tlieater  of  man's  life  it  u 
reserved  for  God  and  the  angels  to  be  lookers  on."  Man 
must  act;  and  he  must  act  well  or  ill,  rightly  or  wrongly. 
If  be  has  reflected,  has  considered  his  conduct  in  the  light 
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of  the  general  principles  of  human  order  and  progress,  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  act  more  intelligently  and  freely, 
to  uctiicvc  the  .tiitisfnction  tlmt  iilwny»  ntU-iidK  on  scien- 
tific as  compared  with  uncritical  or  rulc-of -thumb  prac- 
tice. Socrates  gave  the  classic  statement  for  the  study 
of  conduct  when  he  said,  "A  life  uncxainiiicd,  uncriticized, 
b  not  worthy  of  man." 


§8.    CBITKRIOK   OF    THE    MOEAL 

It  is  not  proposed  to  attempt  at  this  point  an  accurateor 
minute  statement  of  what  is  implied  in  moral  conduct,  M 
this  is  the  task  of  Part  II.  But  for  the  purposes  of  trac- 
ing in  Part  I,  the  beginnings  of  morality,  it  is  desirable  to 
hare  a  Kort  of  rough  chart  to  indicate  to  the  student  what 
to  look  for  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  exploration,  and 
to  enable  him  to  keep  his  bearings  on  the  way. 

Certain  of  the  chara<:tfriKtie.t  of  the  moral  may  be  seen 
in  a  cross-section,  a  statement  of  the  elements  in  moral 
conduct  at  u  given  time.  Other  characteristics  come  out 
more  clearly  by  comparing  later  with  earlier  stage.t.  We 
give  first  a  cross-section. 

I.  Characteristics  of  the  Moral  Life  in  Cross-section. 
— In  this  croKH'Hoi-tion  thv  first  main  divi.iion  is  .luggeatcd 
by  the  fact  that  we  sometimes  give  our  attention  to  lehal 
is  done  or  intended,  and  sometimes  to  how  or  lehj/  the 
act  ia  done.  Thi'M-  divi-iiomc  may  turn  out  to  be  less  abso- 
lute than  they  seem,  but  common  life  uses  them  and  moral 
theories  have  often  selected  the  one  or  the  other  as  the 
important  aspect.  When  wc  arc  told  to  si-ek  peace,  tell 
the  truth,  or  aim  at  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
□umber,  wc  arc  charged  to  do  or  intend  some  definite  act. 
Wlien  we  are  urged  to  lie  conscientious  or  pure  in  heart 
the  emphasis  Is  on  a  kind  of  attitude  that  might  go  with 
a  variety  of  acts.  A  newspaper  ad^'ocatcs  a  good  meaa- 
ure.     So  far,  so  good.     Hut  people  may  ask,  what  is  the 
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motive  in  this?  and  if  this  is  bclicvec]  to  Ik  merely  sclAlht 
thejr  do  not  credit  the  newspaper  with  having  genuine  m- 
terent  in  reform.  On  the  other  hand,  sinccrit^r  slonc  is  not 
enough.  If  a  man  advocates  frank);  and  Hinccrdy  a 
scheme  for  enriching  himself  at  the  public  expense  we  con- 
demn him.  Wc  K«y  his  very  frnnknesA  shows  his  utter 
disregard  for  otlier.i.  One  of  the  great  moral  philosophers 
has  indeed  said  that  to  act  rationally  is  all  that  is  ncces- 
sary,  but  he  at  once  goes  on  to  claim  that  this  implies 
treating  every  man  a*  an  end  and  not  merely  a  means,  and 
this  calls  for  a  particular  kind  of  action.  Hence  we  may 
assume  for  the  present  purpose  a  general  agreement  that 
our  moral  judgmcnU  t»ke  into  account  both  what  is  done 
or  intciuled,  and  how  or  wliy  the  act  is  done.  These  two 
aspects  arc  sometimes  called  the  "matter"  and  the  "form," 
or  Ihc  "content"  and  the  altitude.  We  shall  use  the 
nimpkr  term.t,  the  What  and  the  How. 

The  "What"  as  a  CriteriorL — If  we  neglect  for  the 
moment  the  ilow  and  think  of  the  What,  we  find  two  main 
itandpoints  employed  in  Judging:  one  is  that  of  "higher" 
and  "lower**  within  the  man's  own  self;  the  other  is  his 
treatment  of  others. 

The  distinction  between  u  higher  and  lower  self  has  many 
guises.  Wc  speak  of  a  man  as  "a  slave  to  his  appetites,'* 
of  another  as  possessed  by  greed  for  money,  of  another  as 
insat lately  ambitious.  Over  against  these  passions  we 
hear  the  praise  of  scientiHc  pursuit*,  of  culture,  of  art, 
of  friendship,  of  meditation,  or  of  rehgion.  Wc  arc  hid- 
den to  tliink  of  things  aifiva,  nobly  serious.  A  life  of 
the  spirit  is  set  off  against  the  life  of  the  flesh,  the  finer 
against  the  coarser,  the  nobler  against  the  baser.  How- 
ever misguided  the  forms  in  which  tliis  1ms  been  inter- 
preted, there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  conflicting 
impulses  which  give  rise  to  the  dualinm.  The  source  is 
ohvtou!(.  Alan  would  not  he  here  if  self-preservation  and 
self-assertion  and  sex  instinct  were  not  strongly  rooted  iq 
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hit  ■yttcm.  Thcw  may  cMsily  bcc»mc  dominant  passians. 
But  just  tm  cerUtiiily,  mini  citiiiiot  be  »11  thiit  he  mny  be 
unless  he  controls  these  impulses  and  pa<isioiis  by  other  mo- 
tivcH.  He  hoH  Gnl  to  crvnle  for  himiiclf  u  new  world  of 
ideal  interests  before  he  finds  his  beat  life.  The  appetites 
and  instincts  mny  be  "nnturtLt,"  in  the  scn»e  that  thoy  arc 
the  beginning;  the  mental  and  spiritual  life  is  "natural," 
aa  Aristotle  puts  it,  in  the  sense  that  man'ti  full  nature 
is  devekiped  only  in  such  a  life. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  What,  the  treatment  of  others, 
ne«d  not  dctnin  us.  JuHtice,  kindnoHK,  the  conduct  of  the 
Golden  Kul«  are  the  right  and  good.  Injustice,  cruelty, 
•dfishnvHS  are  the  wrong  and  the  bad. 

Analysis  of  the  How:  the  Right  and  the  Good. — We 
have  used  right  and  good  as  though  they  might  be  used 
interchangeably  in  speaking  of  conduct.  Perhaps  this 
may  in  the  end  prove  to  be  true.  If  an  act  is  right,  then 
tlic  hero  or  the  saint  may  believe  that  it  is  also  good; 
if  an  act  is  good  in  the  fullest  sense,  then  it  will  commend 
itself  as  right.  But  right  and  good  evidently  approach 
conduct  from  two  different  pointn  of  view.  These  might 
have  been  noted  when  speaking  of  the  content  or  the  What, 
but  they  are  more  important  in  considering  the  How. 

It  is  evident  that  when  we  speak  of  conduct  as  right 
WK  think  of  it  as  before  a  judge.  We  bring  the  act  to  a 
standard,  and  measure  tlic  act.  We  think  too  of  this 
standard  as  a  "moral  law"  which  we  "ought"  to  obey. 
Wc  respect  its  authority  and  hold  ourselve*  responsible. 
The  standard  is  conceived  as  a  control  overourimpuUcs  and 
desires.  The  man  who  recognizes  such  a  law  and  is  anxious 
to  find  and  to  do  lu;t  duty,  we  call  conscientious ;  tvt  gov- 
erning his  impulses,  he  has  self-control;  as  squaring  his 
conduct  strictly  by  his  standard,  he  is  upright  and 
rehable. 

If  I  think  of  "good,"  I  am  approaching  conduct  from 
the  standpoint  of  value.    I  am  thinking  of  what  is  desira- 
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bio.  This  too  is  «  standurd,  but  it  is  n  stnndnrd  rcgnrdcd 
OS  an  end  to  bo  Hought  rather  than  as  a  litw.  I  am  to 
"choose"  it  and  identify  myself  with  it,  rather  than  to  con- 
trol mjsclf  by  it.  It  is  an  "idcnl."  The  conscientiouM 
man,  viewed  from  this  standpoint,  would  seek  to  dis- 
cover the  true  good,  to  value  his  ends,  to  form  ideals, 
instead  of  following  iiiiptil»c  or  acccptiuj;  any  seeming 
good  without  careful  consideration.  In  so  far  as  impulseH 
are  directed  by  ideals  the  thoroughly  good  man  will  be 
straight  forward,  "sincere^*:  that  is,  he  will  nut  be  moved 
to  do  the  good  act  by  fear  of  punishment,  or  by  bribery, 
just  as  the  upright  man  will  be  "governed  by  a  sense  of 
duty,"  of  "respect  for  principles." 

Summary  of  the  Characteristics  of  the  Moral To  sum 

up  the  main  characteristics  of  tlie  moral  life  viewed  in 
cross-section,  or  when  in  full  actinty,  we  may  state  them 
as  follows: 

On  the  side  of  the  "what,"  there  are  two  aspects: 

(a)  The  dominance  of  "higher,"  ideal  interests  of 
knowledge,  art,  freedom,  rights,  and  the  "hfc  of  the 
spirit." 

(b)  Regard  for  others,  under  ita  various  aspects  of 
justice,  sympathy,  and  benevolence. 

On  the  side  of  the  "how"  the  important  aspects 
are: 

(a)  The  recognition  of  some  standard,  which  may  arise 
either  as  a  control  in  the  guise  of  "right"  and  "law,"  or 
ss  meaEure  of  value  in  the  form  of  an  ideal  to  be  followed 
or  good  to  be  approved. 

(b)  A  sense  of  duty  and  respect  for  the  law;  sincere 
love  of  the  good. 

(a)  and  (b)  of  this  latter  division  are  both  included 
under  the  "conscientious"  attitude. 

9.  The  Moral  as  a  Growth. — The  psychologists  dis- 
tinguish three  stages  in  conduct:  (a)  Instinctive  activity. 
(b)  Attention ;  tJic  stage  of  conscious  direction  or  control 
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of  Bctioi)  by  imagery ;  of  deliberation,  desire,  and  choice, 
(c)  Halnt;  the  stage  of  unconscious  activity  along  lines 
set  by  previous  action.  ConnciouKncss  thus  "occupies  a 
curious  middle  ground  between  hereditary  reflex  and  auto- 
matic activities  upon  the  one  hand  and  acquired  habitual 
activities  upon  the  other."  Where  the  original  equip- 
ment of  instincts  fuiU  to  meet  itcnne  new  Nituation,  when 
there  arc  stimulations  for  whicli  the  system  has  no  ready- 
made  response.  conKcioiixnc-^s  appears.  It  Belcct«  from  the 
variouti  reiiponaes  those  which  suit  the  purpose,  aiid  when 
these  responses  have  become  themselves  automatic,  ha- 
bitual, conitcioUKness  "betakes  itself  eUewherc  to  points 
where  habitual  aecomniodatory  movements  are  as  yet 
wanting  and  needed."  *  To  apply  tliis  to  the  moral  devel- 
opntent  we  neod  only  to  add  that  this  proceHs  repeats  itself 
over  and  over.  The  starting-point  for  each  later  repeti- 
tion is  not  the  hereditary  instinct,  but  the  habits  which 
have  been  formed.  For  the  habits  formed  at  one  age 
of  the  individual's  life,  or  at  one  stage  of  race  develop- 
ment, proxT  inadequate  for  more  complex  situntionit.  Tlic 
child  leaves  home,  the  savage  tribe  changes  to  agricul- 
tural life,  and  the  old  habits  no  longer  meet  the  need. 
Attention  is  again  demanded.  There  is  dtUiberatioii,  strug- 
gle, effort.  If  the  result  is  successful  new  habits  are 
formed,  but  upon  a  higher  level.  For  the  new  habits,  tlie 
new  cliaracter,  embody  more  intelligence.  The  first  stage, 
purely  instinctive  action,  we  do  not  call  moral  conduct.  It 
is  of  couKc  not  immoral ;  it  is  merely  unniOfal.  Tlie  sec- 
ond stage  shows  morality  in  the  making.  It  includes  the 
process  of  transition  from  impulse,  through  desire  to  will. 
It  involves  tlie  stresa  of  conflicting  interests,  the  procesws 
of  deliberation  and  valuation,  and  the  6nal  act  of  choice. 
It  will  be  illustrated  in  our  tri-utmcnt  of  race  development 
by  the  change  from  early  group  hfc  and  custom*  to  the 
more  conscious  moral  life  of  higher  civilization.  The  third 
*ArijteU,  Piytliolojry,  p.  W. 
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stage,  wcU-<irgftnized  character,  u  tlic  goal  of  the  process. 
But  it  is  evidently  only  u  rclntivc  point.  A  good  iiiun 
hus  built  up  a  itet  of  habits ;  a  good  nocietj  has  established 
certain  lavs  and  morftl  codes.  But  unless  the  man  or 
society  is  in  a  chitngdciw  world  with  no  new  conditions 
there  will  be  new  problems.  And  tliis  means  that  how- 
ever good  the  habit  was  for  its  time  and  purpose  there 
must  be  ni'w  choict-M  and  new  valuations.  A  character  that 
would  run  automatically  in  every  case  would  be  pretty 
nearly  a  mechanism.  It  is  therefore  the  second  stngc  of 
this  process  that  is  the  stage  of  active  moral  conscious- 
ness.    It  is  upon  this  that  we  focus  our  attention. 

Moral  growth  from  the  first  on  through  tlic  second  stage 
may  be  describe<l  as  a  process  in  wliich  man  becomes  more 
rational,  more  aoctal,  and  fmally  more  moral.  We  examine 
briefly  each  of  these  aspects. 

The  Rationalizing  or  Idealizing  Process.  —  The  first 
need  of  the  organism  is  to  live  ami  grow.  The  first 
instincts  and  Impulses  arc  therefore  for  food,  self-defence* 
and  other  imnx-diate  neccsKities.  Primilivc  men  eat, 
sleep,  light,  build  shelters,  and  give  foo<l  and  protcc 
tion  to  thdr  offspring.  The  "rationalizing"  process  will 
mean  at  first  greater  use  of  iiiti-!iigcn<v  to  satisfy  these 
same  wants.  It  will  show  itself  in  skilleti  occupation!!, 
in  industry  and  trade,  in  the  utilizing  of  all  resources  to 
further  man's  power  and  happiness.  But  to  rationalize 
conduct  is  also  to  introduce  new  ends.  It  not  only  enables 
man  to  get  what  he  want« ;  it  changes  the  kind  of  objects 
that  he  wants.  This  shows  itself  externally  in  what  man 
makes  and  in  how  he  occupies  himself.  He  must  of  course 
have  food  and  shelter.  But  he  make*  temples  and  statues 
and  poems.  He  makes  myths  nml  theories  of  the  world. 
He  carries  on  great  enterprises  in  commerce  or  govern- 
ment, not  so  much  to  gratify  desires  for  bodily  wants 
as  to  experience  the  growth  of  power.  He  creates  a  fam- 
ily bfe  which  is  raised  to  n  higher  level  by  art  and  reli* 
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gion.  H«  docs  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  build*  up 
gradually  a  life  of  reason.  Psycliologically  this  means 
that  whereas  at  the  beginning  we  want  what  our  body 
calU  for,  vrv  soon  come  to  vritnt  things  which  thr  mind 
takes  an  interest  in.  As  we  form  by  memory,  imagination, 
and  reason  a  more  continuous,  permanent,  highly-organ- 
izod  wJf,  wG  require  u  far  more  pemianeiit  and  ideal  kind 
of  good  to  satisfy  us.  This  gives  rise  to  the  contrast 
between  the  material  and  ideal  selves,  or  in  another  form, 
between  "the  world"  and  "tlie  spirit." 

The  Socializing  Process ^The  "socializing"  side  of 

the  process  of  development  stands  for  nn  increased  capac- 
ity to  enter  into  relations  with  other  human  beings.  Like 
the  growth  of  reason  it  is  both  a  means  and  an  end.  It 
has  its  roots  in  certain  instincts — sex,  gregariousncss, 
parental  instincts — and  in  the  necessities  of  mutual  sup- 
port and  protection.  But  the  associations  thus  formed 
imply  a  great  variety  of  activities  which  call  out  new 
powers  and  set  up  new  ends.  Language  is  one  of  the  first 
of  these  activities  and  a  first  step  toward  more  complete 
socialixntion.  Cotiperation,  in  all  kinds  of  enterprises, 
interchange  of  services  and  goods,  participation  in  social 
arts,  associations  for  various  purposes,  institutions  of 
rblood,  family,  goveniment,  and  n-ligion,  all  add  enormously 
rto  the  individual's  power.  On  the  other  hand,  as  he 
enters  into  these  relations  and  becomes  a  "member"  of  all 
these  bodies  he  inevitably  undergoes  a  transfonntition  in 
his  interests.  Psychologically  the  process  is  one  of  build- 
ing up  a  "social"  self.  Imitation  and  suggestion,  sytn- 
tpathy  and  nffivtion,  common  purpose  and  common  inter- 
'est.  are  the  aids  in  building  such  a  self.  As  the  various 
instincts,  enrations,  and  purposes  are  more  definitely  organ- 
ized into  such  a  unit,  it  becomes  possible  to  set  olT  the 
interests  of  others  against  those  interests  that  center  in 
my  more  individual  good.  Conscious  egoism  and  altruism 
bwonM  possible.    And  in  n  way  that  will  be  explained,  the 
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bltcntts  of  self  and  others  are  raised  to  the  plane  of 
righta  and  jtmticc. 

What  is  Needed  to  Make  Conduct  Moral. — ^All  this 
u  rot  yet  moral  progress  in  the  fullest  sense.  The  prog- 
ress to  more  riitionitl  and  more  social  conduct  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  moral,  liut  not  the  whale  story. 
What  is  needed  is  that  the  more  rational  and  social  con- 
duct should  itsL-lf  be  valued  ns  ji^ood,  and  so  be  chosen 
and  sought;  or  in  terms  of  control,  that  the  law  which 
societ;  or  reason  prcacribes  should  be  consciously  thought 
of  as  right,  used  lu  a  standard,  and  respected  as  binding;. 
This  gives  the  contrast  betiveen  the  higher  and  lower,  as 
a  conscious  aim,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste.  It  raises 
the  collision  between  Keif  and  others  to  the  basis  of  personal 
rights  and  justice,  of  deliberate  selHshnei^s  or  benevolence. 
Finally  it  gives  the  basis  for  such  organization  of  the 
social  and  rational  choice*  that  the  progrcts  alreiuly 
gained  may  be  permanently  secured,  while  the  attention, 
the  struggle  between  duty  and  inclination,  the  conscious 
choice,  move  forward  to  a  new  issue.  Aristotle  made  the»e 
points  clear: 

"But  the  virtnea  arc  not  In  this  point  analogous  to  the  arts. 
The  productji  of  art  tinvc  thrir  excellence  in  tlii'inselves,  and 
BO  it  Is  enough  if  when  prgduced  they  arc  of  a  certain  quality; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  virtiirs,  n  man  ix  not  said  to  net  justly 
or  tcmpi^rntcly  (or  like  a  just  or  temperate  man)  If  what  he 
don  merely  be  of  a  certain  sort — he  must  nlso  br  in  a  c<'rt8m 
state  of  mind  when  he  do«  it:  i.e.,  6r«t  of  all,  he  must  know 
what  he  is  doinft;  secondly,  he  must  ehooAc  it,  and  choose  It 
for  itself;  and,  thirdly,  his  net  must  be  the  expression  of  a 
formed  and  stable  character." 

Summary  of  the  Characteristics  of  the  Moral  as 
Growth. — The  full  cycle  has  three  stages: 

(a)  Instinctive  or  habitual  action, 

(b)  Action  under  the  stress  of  attention,  with  conscious 
intervention  and  reconstruction. 
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(c)  Organixntion  of  consciously  directed  conduct  into 
batnts  and  a  self  of  a  higher  order :  Character. 

The  advance  from  (a)  to  and  through  (b)  has  three 
aspects. 

(a)  It  is  a  rationalising  and  idealizing  process.  Rea- 
son IB  bolli  a  means  to  secure  otticr  ends,  and  an  clement 
in  determining  wlirat  .ihall  l)r  sought. 

(b)  It  is  a  socializing  process.  Society  both  strength- 
ens and  transforms  the  individual. 

(c)  It  i:t  a  procenit  in  which  finnlly  conduct  itself  is  made 
the  conscious  object  of  reflectioni  valuation,  and  criticism. 
In  this  the  definitely  mora]  conceptions  of  right  and  duty, 
good  and  virtue  np[H'ar. 

§  3.    mrllUONS    OP   THE    TEKATMEST 

Pakt  I.(  after  a  preliminary  presentation  of  certain 
important  aspects  of  group  hfe,  will  first  trace  the  process 
of  moral  development  in  its  general  outlines,  and  then 
give  specific  illustrations  of  the  process  taken  from  the  life 
of  Israel,  of  Greece,  and  of  modern  civilization. 

Pabt  II.  will  analyze  conduct  or  the  moral  life  on  its 
inner,  personal  side.  After  distingiiiKliing  more  carefully 
what  is  meant  by  moral  action,  and  noting  some  typical 
ways  in  which  tlve  moral  life  has  been  viewed  by  ethical 
theory,  it  will  examine  the  meaning  of  right  and  good, 
of  duty  and  virtue,  and  seek  to  discover  the  principles 
underlying  moral  judgments  and  moral  conduct. 

PxaT  III.  will  study  conduct  as  action  in  society.  But 
instead  of  a  general  surrey,  attention  will  he  centered 
upon  three  phases  of  conduct  which  arc  of  especial  interest 
and  importance.  Political  right*  and  duties,  the  produc- 
tion,  distribution,  and  ownership  of  wealth,  and  finally 
the  relations  of  domestic  and  family  life,  all  present 
niwetUed  problems.  Thcit  challenge  the  student  to 
make  a  careful  examination,  for  he  must  take  some  atti- 
tude as  citizen  on  the  issues  involved. 
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CHAPTER  II 

EARLY  GROUP  LIFE 

To  understand  the  origin  and  growth  of  mor&l  life,  it  is 
essential  to  understund  primitive  society.  And  while  Uicre 
in  murh  that  i.t  iiiu-ertiiin,  there  h  one  fact  of  capital  im- 
portance which  atandii  out  clearly.  This  is  the  dominant 
infiutnct  of  group  life.  It  is  not  oKNcrtcd  thnt  all  peoples 
have  Iiud  precLtcly  th«  .same  typo  of  groups,  or  tlie  same 
degree  of  group  solidarity.  It  is  beyond  question  that 
the  ancestors  of  modem  civilized  racex  lived  under  the 
general  typ<*  of  group  life  which  will  be  outlined,  and 
that  these  types  or  their  sun-ivals  are  found  among  tlic 
great  mass  of  peoples  to-day. 

§  1.    TTMCAl.   FACTS    OP    CBODP    LITB 

Coiuider  the  following  incident  as  related  by  Dr.  Gray: 

"A  Chinc^tie  aided  by  his  wift-  flogged  bis  mother.  TIic  im- 
perial order  not  only  coDimHticIed  that  the  criuiinuU  should 
be  pot  to  drjilh ;  it  fiirlh<T  directed  thnt  the  hrjid  of  the  cUn 
•botlld  be  put  to  drath.  that  the  immediate  nei|itibor!i  each 
rccrirc  eighty  blown  and  be  sent  into  exile;  that  the  head  or 
rcprestntatives  of  tl»e  grnduatcs  of  tlie  first  degree  (or  B.A.) 
among  whom  the  male  offender  ranked  should  be  Aoj^ged  and 
exiled;  that  llie  grandunclo,  the  uncle,  and  two  elder  brothers 
should  be  put  to  death ;  that  the  prefect  and  the  rulers  should 
for  a  time  be  deprived  of  their  ronk ;  that  on  tlie  face  of  the 
mother  of  the  female  offender  four  Chinese  eharnetcrt  ex()re9i- 
sivr  of  neglrct  of  duty  toward*  her  dnnghter  should  be  tat- 
tooed, and  that  she  be  exiled  lu  s  distant  province;  that  the 
father  of  the  female  offender,  a  bnchelor  of  arts,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  take  any  higher  literary  degrees,  and  that  he  be 
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Bogged  and  exiled ;  thitt  the  sod  of  the  offender*  should  ncdve 
Another  name,  and  that  the  land*  of  the  offender  for  n  time 
remain  fnllow."    (J,  H.  Giuv,  China,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  287  f.) 

Put  beside  thi«  the  story  of  Achan: 

Achnn  bad  taken  for  his  own  {laimesxion  certain  nrttclea  from 
the  spoil  of  Jericho  which  had  hceii  set  spurt  or  "  devoted  " 
to  Jehovah.  Israel  then  suffen^d  n  defeflt  in  battle.  When 
Achan's  net  bceame  known,  "  Joshua  and  all  Iirael  witli  him 
took  Achan.  tlit  son  of  Zerah,  nnd  thr  mantle,  and  the  wedge 
of  gold,  and  hta  sons  and  his  daufthters,  and  bin  oxen,  and  his 
aaaes,  and  hiit  sheep,  and  hit  tent,  and  all  that  he  had.  .  .  . 
And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stonex;  and  they  burned 
tbem  with  (ire  and  stoned  them  with  stones."  (Joshua 
vii:  «4,  25.) 

The  converse  of  these  situations  is  brought  out  in  the 
reflations  of  the  Kumi,  a  JnpiineKC  local  institution  com' 
prising  five  or  more  households : 

"Aa  members  of  a  Kumi  we  will  cultivate  friendly  fedlags 
even  more  Ihnn  with  onr  rrlatires,  and  will  promote  eseh 
otiier's  hajipiiiess  aa  well  as  share  each  other's  grief.  If  there 
is  an  unprincipled  or  lawless  person  in  a  Kumi,  we  shall  all 
sliare  the  responsibility  for  him."  (Simmons  and  Wiomoke, 
Traniaclions,  Atiatic  Society  of  Japan,  xii.,  177  f.) 

For  iinolher  aspect  of  tlie  group  take  Cwsar's  descrip- 
tion of  landholding  among  the  Germans: 

"No  one  possesses  privately  a  delSnite  extent  of  land;  no 
one  has  limited  fielda  of  bis  own;  hut  every  year  the  magis- 
trates and  chiefs  distribute  the  land  to  the  elans  and  the 
kindred  groups  (ffirnltbuM  coijnottanibuiqtte  homiHum)  and  to 
those  (other  groups)  who  live  togctbcr."  (Dc  Bell.  Gall., 
VI.,  22.) 

Of  tlift  Grcelta,  our  Intellectual  ancestors,  as  well  as 
fellow  Aryans,  it  is  stated  that  in  Attica,  even  to  a  late 
period,  the  land  rcmnined  to  a  large  degree  in  possession 
of  ideal  persons,  gods,  phyls  (tribes)  or  phrutries,  kin- 
ships, political  communitioB,  Even  when  the  superficies 
of  the  land  might  be  regurdcd  as  private,  mines  were  re- 
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•erred  ««  public*    The  ha>tH  on  vhidi  thew  kinship  groups 
rtcted  is  thus  stated  by  Grote:* 

"All  these  [thratric  and  gentile  associations,  the  larger  M 
well  sji  the  nmnller,  were  founded  upon  th(-  same  principles 
■nd  tcndcDcics  of  (he  Grecian  mind — a  coalescence  of  the 
idcA  of  worMliip  witli  ihnt  of  oiieeslry,  or  »f  communion  in 
certain  special  religious  rites  with  communion  of  blood,  rcAl 
or  supposed."  "Tbe  god  or  hero,  to  whom  the  itssetnhled 
members  offered  their  sacrifices,  was  conceived  as  the  primitive 
ancextor  to  whom  they  owed  their  origin." 

Coulang«s  gives  a  similar  statemeat  as  to  the  ancient 
family  group :  * 

"The  members  of  the  ancient  family  were  united  hy  some- 
thing more  powerful  than  birth,  nffection,  or  physical  strength; 
this  was  ttie  religion  of  ttie  xiuTed  fire,  nnd  af  ilrnd  nncestnrs. 
This  caused  the  family  to  form  a  single  body  both  in  this  life 
and  in  the  next." 

Finally',  t)ic  following  passage  on  clanahip  irmong  the 
Kafirs  brings  out  two  points:  (1)  That  such  a  group  life 
implies  feelings  and  ideax  of  a  distinctive  sort;  and  (2) 
that  it  has  a  strength  rooted  in  the  very  necessities  of  life. 

"A  Kalir  feels  that  the  'frame  that  binds  him  In'  extends  to 
llie  elan.  The  sense  of  solidarity  of  the  family  in  Europe  is 
thin  and  feeble  compnrcd  to  the  full-blooded  sense  of  cor- 
porate union  of  the  Knfir  clan.  The  claims  of  the  clan 
entirely  swamp  the  rights  of  the  individual.  The  system  of 
trihol  solidarity,  which  has  worked  no  well  in  it*  smootlmess 
that  It  might  satisfy  the  utmost  dreams  of  the  socialist,  Is  a 
standing  proof  of  th<-  Miise  of  corporate  union  of  the  cinn.  In 
olden  days  a  man  did  not  have  any  feeling  of  personal  injury 
when  a  chief  made  him  work  for  white  men  and  then  told  him 
to  give  all,  or  nearly  all  of  his  wages  to  his  cliief ;  the  money 
was  kept  within  the  einn,  nnd  what  was  tlie  good  of  the  clan 
ns  the  good  of  the  Individual  and  vice  verta.     The  striking 

■  WUMnawitB-MOUendorf,  ArittotU  uiut  Atht%  IL  93.  «T. 
■Hti(«ry  0/  Of««e>,  III..  M. 
*  Th»  dmeknt  CU$.  p.  SI. 
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thing  nbotit  thi«  gnity  of  tlir  cUn  is  thnt  it  was  not  a  thouffht' 
out  plan  impuHi'il  from  witliout  by  li-KisUliun  upon  an  unwill- 
ing people,  but  It  wns  B  fclt-oiil  plan  which  aroic  spontauc- 
oualy  along  tin-  line  of  Itnst  rcsintniici-.  If  one  rmrmbcr  of  the 
clnn  suR<-rc(l,  all  tlic  mcmbtrrR  suffrrrd,  not  in  sentimental 
phrascolo|{y,  but  iu  real  fad."  (1>vdi.ey  Kiud,  Satage  Child- 
hood, pp.  7't  f-) 

The  above  passages  refer  to  Aryan,  Semitic,  Mon- 
golian, and  Kafir  pcopkfl.  They  cotild  he  matched  by 
similar  etatvtnrnts  concerning  nearly  every  people.  They 
suggest  a  way  of  living,  and  a  view  of  life  very  different 
from  that  of  the  American  or  of  most  Kuropcaiis.'  The 
American  or  Europoun  belongs  to  groups  of  various  kinds, 
but  he  "join»"  most  of  Uiem.  He  of  course  is  bom  into 
a  family,  but  he  docs  not  stay  in  it  all  liis  life  unless  he 
pleases.  And  he  may  choose  his  own  occupation,  residence, 
wife,  political  party,  religion,  social  club,  or  even  national 
allegiance.  He  may  own  or  sell  liis  own  house,  give  or 
bequeath  his  property,  and  is  responsible  generally  5i)eak- 
ing  for  no  one's  acts  but  his  own.  This  makes  him  an 
"individual"  in  a  much  fuller  sense  than  he  would  be  if 
all  these  relatione  were  settled  for  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  member  of  such  groups  as  arc  referred  to  in  our  ex- 
amples above,  has  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  relations  (rxed  when 
he  is  born  into  a  certain  clan  or  family  group.  'J'his  set- 
tles his  occupation,  dwelling,  gods,  and  politics.  If  it 
doesn't  decide  upon  his  wife,  it  at  least  usually  fixes  the 
group  from  which  t^hc  must  be  taken.  His  conditions,  in 
the  words  of  Maine,  are  thus  of  "status,"  not  of  "con- 
tract." Tins  makes  a  vast  difference  in  hi*  whole  attitude. 
It  will  help  to  bring  out  more  clearly  by  contrast  the 
character  of  present  morality,  as  well  as  to  see  moral  life 
in  the  making,  if  we  examine  more  carefully  this  group 

'  RuMiaa  nilrs  South  .Stnvonian  "joint"  famillei,  Conleiin  rliins 
irilh  their  Tmdeltiu,  and  tribw  In  the  Cnuciuiug  »t!ll  h»i^  the  group 
Inlcrcit  ttronv.  nnd  the  fnid*  nf  the  mguntoioecn  la  tome  of  Om 
border  sUta  lUiutrate  fiuuily  MUduit/. 
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life.  Wc  shall  find,  as  brxnight  out  in  the  piussges  already 
quoted,  thilt  the  iMOHt  important  t^pc  of  group  is  at 
once  a  kindred  or  family,  an  economic,  a  political,  a  reli- 
gious, and  a  moral  unit.  First,  however,  wc  notice  briefly 
the  iiMnt  important  types  of  groupii, 

§*.    KIKSHIF    AND    UOrSEIIOLD    OKOCPS 


I.  The  Kinship  Group. — The  kinship  group  is  a  body 
of  pcrxons  who  conceive  of  themselves  &a  sprung  from  one 
ancestor,  and  hence  as  liaving  in  their  veins  one  blood- 
It  docs  not  matter  for  our  study  whether  each  group 
has  actually  K])rung  from  a  single  ancestor.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  contingencies  of  food-supply  or  of  war 
may  have  l)cen  an  original  cause  for  the  constitution  of 
the  group,  wholly  gr  in  part.  But  this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence for  our  purpose.  The  important  point  is  that 
tlic  members  of  the  group  regard  themselves  as  of  one 
stock.  In  some  cases  the  anc^itor  is  Ixilieved  to  have  been 
an  aniRia).  Then  we  have  the  so-called  totem  group, 
which  is  found  among  North  American  Indians,  Africans, 
and  Australians,  and  was  perhaps  the  early  form  of 
Semitic  groups.  In  other  cases,  some  hero  or  even  some 
god  is  named  as  the  Hi)cestx)r.  In  any  case  the  es<iential 
part  of  the  theory  remains  the  same:  namely,  that  one 
blood  circulates  in  all  the  members,  and  hence  that  the 
life  of  each  is  a  part  of  the  common  life  of  the  group. 
There  are  then  no  degrees  of  kindred.  This  group,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  not  the  same  as  the  family,  for  in  the 
family,  as  a  rule,  husband  and  wife  are  of  different  kinship 
groups,  and  continue  their  several  kinship  relations. 
Among  some  peoples  marriage  ceremonies,  indeed,  sym- 
boti]u>  the  admiKsinn  of  the  wife  into  the  husbiuid's  kinship, 
and  in  this  case  the  family  becomes  a  kinship  group,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case. 

The  feeling  that  one  is  first  and  foremoet  a  member  of 
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R  group,  rsthcr  than  an  indtvictual,  in  furthered  amonf; 
certain  kin  gnnips  by  a  scheme  of  class  relationship. 
According  to  this  system,  i»Ht<'ad  of  having  one  definite 
person  whom  I,  and  I  alone,  regard  anrl  aildress  as  father 
or  mother,  grandfather,  unele,  brother,  sister.  I  call  any 
one  of  a  given  group  or  class  of  persons  mother,  grand- 
father, brother,  sister.  And  any  one  else  who  is  in  the 
Bamc  cInHK  witl)  me  calU  the  same  persons,  mother,  grand- 
father, brother,  or  sister.'  The  simplest  form  of  such  a 
clasK  system  is  that  found  among  the  Hawaiians.  Here 
there  are  five  clft.t»es  baxed  ii[K>n  the  generations  corre- 
sponding to  what  we  call  grandparents,  parent*,  brothers 
and  sisters,  children,  and  grandchildren,  but  the  words 
used  to  designate  them  do  not  imply  any  «uch  specific 
parentage  as  do  these  words  with  us.  IJearing  this  in 
mind,  wc  may  say  that  every  one  in  the  first  class  is 
e<iually  grandparent  to  every  one  in  the  third;  every  one 
in  the  third  is  equally  brother  or  sister  to  every  other  in 
the  third,  equally  father  or  mother  to  every  one  in  the 
fourth,  and  ao  on.  In  Austraha  the  classes  arc  more 
numerous  and  the  relationships  far  more  intricate  and 
complicated,  but  this  <Iock  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  ren- 
der the  bond  relatively  unimportant;  on  the  contrary,  his 
relationship  to  every  other  clasx  is  **«iic  of  the  most 
important  points  with  which  each  individual  must  be 
acquainted";  it  determines  marital  relations,  food  dis- 
tribution, salutatiouN,  and  general  conduct  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  A  kinship  group  was  known  as  "tribe" 
or  "family"  (English  translation)  among  the  Israchte*; 

'"In  all  tlic  trlhfs  with  whom  wc  nrc  nrqunintcd  nil  the  term* 
cfllncidi!  without  any  cxffptiun  in  Hie  rwojtnitlon  of  wlBtlonshlpt, 
ail  o(  which  arc  dciwililrnl  on  the  rxt<itrnr«  of  a  diu*iflentory  aystnn, 
the  fiindamriital  idea  of  wtiich  i>i  thut  llie  women  of  rrrlnin  gtaMpt 
nmrry  t!ie  men  of  others.  I'.nch  trilw  hnii  one  term  appUeil  india- 
criminntrly  to  the  nnn  or  woiuun  wlioiii  li<r  nelunlif  iiinrrl«  and  to 
alt  wlioin  he  niij^t  lawfully  innrrj-.  Ihiil  Is.  wlio  lieluiig  to  the  right 
group:  One  term  to  his  netiinl  inotlier  and  to  alt  tlic  womm  whom 
his  father  ml|tlit  lawfully  have  rnnTrlcd." — .Sritscn  and  Uilux, 
iValJit*  Tribu  of  C«»lral  Avitraiia,  p.  AT. 
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AS  gcnos,  plirntriit,  tmd  phj'lc  among  tho  Greeks,  gen* 
aiiil  curia  aiitong  tlic  Romnnfl;  clan  in  Scotland;  sept  in 
Ireland ;  Sippe  in  (Jermany. 

3.  The  Family  or  Household  Group. — Tvro  kind*  of 
families  niay  be  tiottd  il<i  tiigiiific^ant  for  our  purpose.  In 
the  maternal  faviily  the  woman  remains  among  her  orti 
kin,  and  tlic  childri^n  are  nnturalljr  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  the  Riothcr'.s  kin.  The  husband  and  father  is  more  or 
less  a  guest  or  outsider.  In  a  blooil  feud  he  would  have 
to  side  irith  his  own  clan  und  against  that  of  his  wife 
if  hi*  clan  quarreled  with  hcrti.  Clan  und  familjr  are  thus 
seen  to  be  dtHtinct.  In  the  paternal,  which  easily  liecomcs 
the  patriarchal  family  the  wife  leaves  her  relatives  to 
live  in  her  husband's  hoiute  and  among  hU  kin.  She  might 
tbent  as  at  Rome,  abjure  her  own  kindred  and  be  formally 
adopted  into  her  husband's  gens  or  clan.  The  Greek 
myth  of  Oreate*  i*  an  illustration  of  the  clashing  of  these 
two  conceptions  of  father  kin  and  mother  kin,  and  Ham- 
let's sparing  of  his  mother  under  similar  circumstoncesi 
shows  a  more  modern  point  of  view. 

It  is  oHdcnt  that  with  the  prevalence  of  the  paternal 
type  of  family,  dun  and  h«u.ich»ld  ties  will  mutuaUy 
strengthen  each  other.  This  will  make  an  important  dif- 
ference in  the  father's  relation  to  the  children,  and  gives 
a  much  firmer  bosiN  for  ancestral  religion.  But  in  many 
respects  the  environing  atmosphere,  the  pressure  and  sup- 
port, the  group  sympathy  and  group  tradition,  arc  csseu- 
tially  similar.  The  important  thing  is  that  every  person 
18  a  member  of  a  kindred,  and  likewise,  of  some  family 
group,  and  that  he  thinks,  fcelx,  and  acts  accordingly.' 

'  The  fact  that  primitive  loun  Is  at  once  mn  IndlvUliia)  nnd  s  mem- 
ber of  a  group — that  lie  han  at  It  were  two  prnonalitlci  or  lelres, 
•n  lodltrtdiMl  *«If  Olid  a  dnn-self,  ur  ^ribHt-»rlf,"  an  CWfford  called 
It,— Is  not  mervlv  a  ptyrholojtkl'i  wny  of  «tntln)r  thinft*.  The  Kaftr 
people,  an-onlinp  to  thrlr  must  recent  itudrnt.  Mr.  Dudley  Kldd. 
(iBve  l«'o  lilstiitrl  woT<tii  to  pxpma  these  two  sdws.  Ttwy  enll  ono 
the  iillilosi  ami  iHlier  the  Uongo.  "Tlie  idhtiii  i«  the  individual  nnd 
perMtiaJ  i^lrit  born  with  csch  child —sotnctblng  fruh  and  unique 
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S  S*   THE  KINSHIP  AND  FAMILY  OBOUFH  ABK  ALSO  ECOKOMIC 
AXD    IKDD6TBIAL    UKITS 

1.  The  Land  and  the  Group. — In  liind,  as  a  rule,  no 
individuftl  ownership  ia  the  modern  schkc  wa«  recognized. 
Among  liuiiUng  »nd  piistonil  peoples  there  was,  of  course, 
no  "ownership"  hy  any  group  in  the  etrict  sense  of  modem 
Uw,  Uut  none  the  less,  the  group,  large  or  emnll,  had 
its  fnirly  wcll'defined  territory  within  which  it  hunted 
nnd  llsherl;  in  the  piistorul  life  it  had  its  pasture  range 
and  its  wells  of  water.  With  agriculture  a  more  defi- 
niti'  Hcnsc  of  possession  arose.  But  possession  was  by 
the  tribe  or  genu  or  hou^hold,  not  hy  the  individual: 

"The  land  belonged  to  thr  clnn,  and  the  elan  was  settled 
upon  the  land.  A  man  wnn  thus  not  a  lunnber  of  the  cl&n, 
because  he  lived  upon,  or  even  owned,  the  land;  but  be  lived 
upon  the  land,  and  hiul  uiterests  in  it,  because  he  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  elan."  ' 

Greek  und  German  customs  were  quoted  at  the  outset. 
Among  the  Celts  tJie  laws  of  ancient  Ireland  show  a  transi- 
tional stagi-.  "The  land  of  the  tribe  conitixted  of  two 
distinct  ullotinentH,  the  'fechfine*  or  tribcland,  and  the 
'orta'  or  inheritance  land.  This  latter  belonged  as  indi- 
vidual properly  to  the  men  of  the  chiefbuii  groups." '  The 
Hindoo  joint-family  and  tlie  house-community  of  the 
Southern    Slavonians    are    present    examples    of    group 

whldi  is  never  ahnrcd  with  any  one  dsf— while  the  ittmgo  Is  the  »nre»- 
Irnl  «nd  corporale  uplrit  whleh  Is  not  pcTBonal  bxil  Irlhnl.  or  «  thing 
of  Die  cUn,  jIm-  posiwslon  of  which  is  ohtnlncd  not  by  birth  liut  bjf 
eertntn  Initinforv  riteti.  Tlie  idhtoU  it  perscmul  and  Innllcnnble, 
for  It  i«  wMpii'pd  up  witli  the  iiinn's  pcm<in«llty,  and  at  dcnUi  it 
lIvM  near  tlip  Ktave,  or  pie*  liitn  the  iniikp  or  lotcco  of  the  clani 
hut  Ihe  itongo  is  of  tlic  clnn.  anri  Imunt*  the  llving-huti  at  dcitlh  It 
returns  to  tlie  Iribiil  amnloHtjo  (nnecrtrol  iitiirits),  A  mnn'«  share 
in  thl»  dan-«piril  {ilongo)  is  lost  ulien  he  Woracs  a  ClirlMiim,  or 
when  I*  l«  in  nny  wnjr"  iinfnithful  to  the  Interests  of  the  rlnn,  liut 
a  man  never  loic*  his  Utiln:i  any  mon-  than  he  ever  loies  hll 
Individiialitj-."— Niici'tj)*  CMilhood.  pp.  14  f. 

*  Henrn,  Tha  Aryan  UooMhold,  a.  aii 

*  Macl^nnan,  titudi»t  in  .iiicidnt  Vittory,  ]i,  381. 
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ownership.  Thejr  arc  Joint  in  food,  irorship,  and  estate. 
Tbej  have  a  coDimon  home,  a  common  tubl«.  Maxims  of 
the  Slavs  express  their  appreciation  of  community  life: 
*Thc  common  tioiueliold  waxes  ricli" ;  "The  more  bees  in 
the  hive,  the  heavier  it  weighs,"  One  diffivtilty  in  the  Eng- 
lish administration  of  Ireland  has  been  this  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  modern  EnghshmunV  individualistic 
conception  of  property  and  the  Irishman's  more  primitive 
eonception  of  group  or  clan  ownership,  \Vhether  rightly 
or  not,  the  Irish  tenant  rcfuecs  to  regard  himself  as  merely 
a  tenant.  He  considers  himself  as  a  member  of  a  family 
or  group  which  formerly  owned  the  land,  and  he  doca 
not  admit  the  justice,  even  though  he  cannot  disprove 
the  legality,  of  an  alienation  of  the  group  possession.  For 
such  a  clan  or  household  as  we  have  described  is  not  merely 
equivalent  to  the  persona  who  compose  it  at  a  given  time. 
Its  property  belongs  to  the  ancestors  and  to  the  pos- 
terity as  well  KB  to  the  present  possessors;  and  hence  in 
•omc  groups  which  admit  an  individual  possession  or  use 
during  life,  no  right  of  devise  or  inheritance  is  permitted. 
The  property  reverts  nt  death  to  tlie  whole  gens  or  clan. 
In  otlier  cases  a  child  may  inherit,  but  in  default  of  such 
an  heir  the  property  passes  to  the  common  possession. 
The  right  to  bequeath  property  to  the  church  was  long 
a  point  on  which  civil  law  and  canon  law  were  at  variance. 
The  relations  of  the  primitive  clan  or  household  group  to 
land  were  therefore  decidedly  adapted  to  keep  the  indi- 
Tiduai'it  good  bound  up  with  the  good  of  the  group. 

2.  Movable  Goods. — In  the  case  of  movable  goods,  such 
US  tools,  weapons,  cattle,  the  practice  is  not  uniform. 
When  the  goods  arc  the  product  of  the  individual's  own 
skill  or  prowes.!  they  arc  usually  his.  Tools,  weapons, 
slaves  or  women  captured,  products  of  some  special  craft 
or  skill,  are  thus  usually  private.  But  when  the  group 
acta  as  a  unit  the  product  is  usually  shared.  The  bufFalo 
and  salmon  and  large  game  were  thus  for  the  whole  Indian 
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group  whicl)  tiunUi]  or  fiKhvtl  togrthvr ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  maize  wliich  was  tended  b^  tiie  wunien  Itclonjj^-il  to 
the  household  in  common.  Slavic  and  Indian  house  com- 
munitin  ut  tlie  prencnt  day  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  household  property.  Even  women  and  children  lunong 
some  tribes  arc  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  group. 


S4.    TBB    UNSmp    AMD    FAUtLr    OHOUPS    WEBB    POUTICAI. 

notiies 

In  a  modern  family  the  parents  exercise  a  certain  degree 
of  control  over  the  children,  but  this  is  limited  in  several 
respects.  No  parent  is  allowed  to  put  a  child  to  death, 
or  to  permit  him  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  On  tiK-  other 
hand,  the  parent  is  not  allowed  to  protect  the  child  from 
arrest  if  a  serious  injury  hi»«  l>ccn  done  by  him.  The 
State,  through  its  laws  and  oflicers,  is  regarded  by  us  as 
the  highest  authority  in  a  certain  great  sphere  of  action. 
It  must  settle  conflicting  claims  and  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty ;  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  must  organize  the  life  of 
its  members  where  the  cooperation  of  every  member  is 
necessary  for  Jiome  common  good.  In  early  group  life 
there  may  or  may  not  be  some  political  body  over  and 
above  the  clan  or  family,  but  in  any  case  the  km  or  famUg 
if  ittetf  a  sort  of  political  State.  Not  a  State  in  the 
sense  that  the  political  powers  arc  deliberately  separated 
from  personal,  religious,  and  family  lies;  men  gained  a 
new  conception  of  authority  and  rose  to  a  higher  level 
of  possibilities  when  they  consciously  separated  and  de- 
fined government  and  laws  from  the  undifferentiated  whole 
of  a  religious  and  kindred  group.  But  yet  Ihi*  primitive 
group  was  after  all  a  State,  not  a  mob,  or  a  voluntary 
society,  or  a  mere  family ;  for  ( 1 )  it  was  a  more  or  less 
permanently  organized  body;  (2)  it  exercised  control  over 
its  members  which  tlioy  regarded  as  rightful  authority,  not 
w  nwre  force;  (3)  it  wa«  not  limited  by  any  higher  author- 
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!tj,  Bad  acted  more  or  lees  effectively  for  tfae  interest  of  the 
*hole.  The  rrprowntfttivcs  of  this  poUttcnl  aspect  of  the 
group  may  be  cliiefs  or  sitchcni.t,  a  council  of  elders,  or,  as 
in  Home,  the  House  Father,  vhose  patria  potettas  marks 
tlic  extreme  development  of  the  patriarchal  family. 

The  control  cxerciscil  by  the  group  over  indivtdunl 
members  assumes  various  forms  among  the  different  peo- 
ples. The  more  important  aspects  are  a  right  over 
life  and  bodily  freedom,  in  sonic  ca§ea  extending  to  pover 
of  putting  to  death,  maiming,  chastising,  deciding  whether 
newly  bom  children  shall  be  prcHcrved  or  not;  the  right 
of  betrothal,  which  includes  control  over  the  marriage 
portion  received  for  its  women ;  and  the  right  to  adminis- 
ter property  of  the  kin  in  bclialf  of  the  kin  as  a  whole. 
It  is  probable  that  among  all  these  various  forms  of  con- 
trol, the  control  over  the  marriage  relations  of  women 
has  been  most  persistent,  (hie  reason  for  this  control 
may  have  been  the  fact  that  the  group  was  bound  to  resent 
injuries  of  a  member  of  tlie  grotip  who  had  bi-en  married 
to  another.  Hence  this  responHibility  seemed  naturally 
to  involve  the  right  of  decision  as  to  her  marriage. 

It  is  Membership  in  the  Croup  Which  Gives  the  Indi* 
vidual  Whatever  Rights  He  Has. — According  to  pres- 
ent conceptions  this  is  still  largely  true  of  legal  rights. 
A  State  may  allow  a  citi/en  of  another  country  to  own 
land,  to  sue  in  its  courts,  and  will  usually  give  him  a 
certain  amount  of  protection,  but  the  first-named  rights 
are  apt  to  be  limited,  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since 
Chief  Justice  Taney's  dictum  stated  the  existing  legal 
Ltheory  of  the  United  States  to  be  that  the  negro  "had  no 
'rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect."  Even 
where  legal  theory  does  not  recognize  race  or  other  dis- 
tinctions, it  i»i  often  hard  in  practice  for  an  alien  to  get 
justice.  In  primitive  clan  or  family  groups  this  principle 
is  in  full  force.  Justice  is  a  privilege  which  falls  to  a 
Hum  as  belonging  to  some  group — not  olherwiM.     The 
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memtwr  of  the  clnn  or  the  household  or  thr.  village  com- 
munity has  a  claim,  but  the  Ntnmger  has  no  standing. 
He  may  be  treated  kindly,  aa  a  guest,  but  he  miinot  de- 
mand "juntice"  at  (he  hands  of  any  group  hut  his  own. 
In  thin  conrrption  of  rightu  within  the  group  wc  have  the 
prototype  of  modern  civil  law.  The  tleahng  of  clan 
with  chin  in  a  matter  of  war  or  negotiation,  not  of  law; 
an<l  the  clanlesd  tnan  in  an  "outlaw"  in  fact  as  well  aa  in 
name. 

Joint  Retponsibility  and  mutual  support,  as  shown  in 
the  hlood  feud,  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this  fusion  of 
political  and  kindred  relations.  In  modern  life  States 
treat  each  other  as  wholes  in  certain  respects.  If  some 
member  of  a  savage  tribe  assaults  a  citizen  of  one  of  the 
civilized  nations,  the  injured  party  invokes  the  help  of 
his  government.  A  diinand  is  usually  made  that  the  guilty 
party  he  delivered  up  for  trial  and  punishment.  If  be  is 
not  forthcoming  a  "punitive  expedition"  is  organized 
against  the  n-hole  tribe;  guilty  and  innocent  suffer  alike. 
Or  in  lieu  of  exterminating  the  offending  tribe,  in  part  or 
completely,  the  nation  of  tlic  injured  man  may  accept 
•n  indemnity  in  nioney  or  land  from  the  offender's  tribe. 
Recent  dealings  between  British  and  Africans.  Germans 
and  African*,  France  and  Morocco,  the  United  States 
and  the  Filipinos,  the  Powers  and  ('hina,  illustrate  this. 
The  State  protects  its  own  members  against  other  States, 
and  avenges  them  upon  other  States.  Each  opposes  a 
united  body  to  the  other.  The  same  principle  carried  out 
througli  private  citiiens  as  public  agents,  and  apphed  to 
towns,  is  seen  in  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  "When  merchant*  of  one  country  had  been  de- 
frauded by  those  of  another,  or  found  it  impoN^ible  to  col- 
lect a  debt  from  them,  the  former  country  issued  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  authorising  the  plunder  of  any 
citizens  of  the  offending  town  until  satisfaction  should 
be  obtained."     Transfer  the  situation  to  the  early  clan 
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or  tribe,  and  this  solidarity  in  incrctucd  because  c«ch  mem- 
ber is  rclat«cl  to  the  rc§t  by  blood,  as  well  as  by  national 
unity.  Tliv  Arabs  do  not  say  "The  blood  of  M.  or  N.  has 
been  spilt,"  naming  tlie  man;  they  nuy,  "Our  blood  has 
been  Hpilt."  ^  The  whole  ^roup,  therefore,  fecla  injured 
and  regards  every  man  in  the  offender**  kin  as  more  or 
leu  responsible.  The  next  of  kin,  the  "avenger  of  blood," 
stands  firat  in  duty  and  privilege,  but  the  rest  are  all 
involved  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

Within  the  Croup  citeii  member  will  be  treated  more 
or  le«s  fully  as  an  individual.  If  he  takes  his  kinsman's 
wife  or  his  kinnmanN  giimc  he  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
authorities  or  by  the  public  opinion  of  his  group.  He 
will  not  indeed  be  put  to  death  if  he  kills  his  kinsman, 
but  he  will  be  hated,  and  may  he  driven  out.  "Since  the 
living  kin  is  not  killed  for  tlie  sake  of  the  dead  kin,  every- 
body will  hate  to  see  him."  ■ 

When  now  a  smaller  group,  like  a  family,  is  at  the 
aamc  time  a  part  of  a  larger  group  like  a  phratry  or  a 
tribe,  we  tiave  the  phase  of  solidarity  which  is  so  puzzling 
to  the  modern.  We  hold  to  solidarity  in  war  or  between 
nations:  but  with  a  few  exceptions'  wc  have  replaced  it 
by  individual  responsibility  of  adults  for  debts  and  crimes 
so  far  as  the  civil  law  has  jurisdiction.  In  earlier  times 
the  higher  group  or  authority  treated  the  smaller  as  a 
unit.  Aehan's  fiunily  all  perished  with  him.  The  Chinese 
sense  of  justice  recognised  a  series  of  degrees  in  responsi- 
bility dependent  on  nearness  of  kin  or  of  residence,  or  of 
occupation.  The  Welsh  system  held  kinxmcn  as  far  as 
second  cousins  roNponNihle  for  insult  or  injury  short  of 
lunnicide,  and  as  far  as  6fth  cousins  (seventh  degree  of 
descent)  for  the  payment  in  case  of  homicide.     "The 


'  Robertson  Smith.  Kiiuhip  and  Marnagt  in  Early  Arabia,  p.  9Sl 

*  Cltfxi  from  the  Gwcntiiin  Code,    Secbolun,  Th«  Tril/al  SgiUm  im 
Wolf.  p.   104. 

*  £.^  certain  joint  retpoiiatbilittcs  of  busbimd  and  wife. 
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mutual  responsibility  of  kinsmen  for  taraal  and  galanat 
(th«  Werf^ild  of  Uie  GcrmtuiH),  graduated  according  to 
nearness  of  kin  to  the  murdered  miin  and  to  the  criminal, 
reveals  more  clearly  than  anything  else  the  extent  to 
which  the  individual  was  bound  by  innumerable  me»hei  to 
his  fixed  place  in  the  tribal  community,"  * 


§  6.    THE  KINSHIF  OR   HOUSEHOLD  OROVF  WAS  A  KEUCIOCB 

UKIT 

The  kinship  or  household  group  determined  largely 
both  the  ideas  and  the  cultus  of  primitive  religion; 
conversely  religion  gave  completeness,  value,  and  sacred- 
ness  to  the  group  life.  Kinship  with  unseen  powers  or 
persons  was  tJie  fundamental  religiotu  idea.  The  kinship 
group  as  a  religious  body  simply  extended  the  kin  to 
include  invuthU  at  veil  at  vittble  mcmberi.  The  essen* 
tJal  feature  of  religion  is  not  unseen  being*  who  are  feared, 
or  cajoled,  or  controlled  by  nugic.  It  is  ratlier  kindred 
unseen  beings,  who  may  he  feared,  but  who  arc  also  rever- 
enced and  loved.  Tin-  kinship  may  be  phy.iical  or  spirit- 
ual, but  however  conceived  it  makes  gods  and  worshippers 
members  o{  one  Rroup,' 

I.  Totem  Groups. — In  totem  groups,  the  prevailing 
conception  is  that  one  blood  circulates  in  all  the  members 
of  the  group  am)  llial  the  nnceitor  of  the  whole  group 
is  some  object  of  nature,  such  as  sun  or  moon,  plant  or 

'.Secbohm.  Th*  Tribal  Byrt»m  in  Wnltt,  pp.  103  1. 

'  "Friini  the  cnrlicit  timfs.  rclijtirm.  if^  liislinct  from  ni;ipic  or  sor- 
cery. addrcsMv  IticK  to  kinilreil  aiiil  fririKlly  liclnjis  who  may  Indeed 
be  nngry  with  their  people  for  a  lUne,  hut  nrc  always  placable 
esccnt  to  the  cneiok*  oT  thflr  worshippers  or  to  renegade  raenilKTS 
of  the  eumm unity.  It  Is  not  with  a  vn^F  fenr  of  unknoiwi)  puwern, 
but  wllh  n  \aw\ag  rcverwicc  for  known  Kods  who  are  knit  to  their 
wonhlppen  by  strong  bonds  of  kinihip.  that  rclljilon  In  the  only  tnic 
•oue  of  Vhf  word  bcatos."— RoKsnom  Shitu,  Rtligion  of  tA* 
BvoMm,  p.  M. 
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animal.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  intelligible  ac- 
count of  tlte  relation  between  the  antmnl  ancestor  and  the 
members  of  tbe  group  itt  that  wliich  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  certain  Australian  tribes  who  believe  tbat 
every  child,  at  its  birth,  is  the  reincarnation  of  some  previ- 
ous member  of  the  group,  and  tliat  these  ancestors  were 
an  actual  transformation  of  animals  and  plants,  or  of 
water,  fire,  wind,  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  Such  totem  grotipH 
clterish  that  animal  which  the^"  believe  to  be  their  ancestor 
and  ordinarily  will  not  kill  it  or  use  it  for  food.  Tlie 
various  ceremonif^  of  religious  initiation  are  intended  to 
impress  upon  tlte  younger  members  of  the  group  the 
sacrcdncss  of  this  kindred  bond  which  units  them  to  each 
otl)C'r  and  to  their  totem.  I'he  lieginnings  of  decorative  art 
frequently  express  the  importance  of  the  symbol,  and  the 
totem  is  felt  to  l»c  as  di.ttinctly  a  member  of  the  group  as 
is  any  of  the  human  members. 

3.  Ancestral  Religion. — At  a  somewhat  higher  stage 
of  civiliuttion.  and  usually  in  connrction  with  the  patri- 
archal htmscholds  or  groups  in  wliicb  kinship  is  reckoned 
through  the  male  line,  the  inviitihlc  members  of  tlie  group 
are  tlic  departed  ancestors.  This  ancestor  worship  is  a 
power  to-day  in  China  and  .lapiin,  and  in  the  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  ancient  Semites,  Romans,  Teutons, 
Celts,  HindooH,  all  had  their  kindred  gods  of  the  household. 
Tbe  Roman  genius,  lares,  penates,  and  manes,  perhaps  the 
Hebrew  tcraphJm, — prixed  by  Laban  and  Rachel,  kept 
by  David,  valued  in  the  time  of  Hosea, — were  loved  and 
honored  side  by  side  with  other  deities.  Sometimes  the 
nature  deities,  such  as  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  were  incorporated 
with  the  kinship  or  family  gods.  The  Greek  Hcstia  and 
Roman  Vesta  symlwli/.ed  the  sacredness  of  the  hearth.  The 
kinship  tic  thus  determined  for  every  member  of  the  group 
his  religiflo. 

Religion  Completes  the  Group. — Conversely,  this  bond 
of  union  with  unseen,  yet  ever  present  and  powerful  kia- 
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drcd  spirits  completed  tlie  group  and  gave  to  it  its  higliest 
ftuthorit^,  ita  fullest  vulue,  it«  deepest  sucrcdncss.  If  the 
unseen  kin  are  nature  beings,  they  syinboliu:  for  iiuin  his 
dependence  upon  nsture  and  his  kinship  in  some  vague 
fiuiliion  with  the  cosmic  forces.  If  the  gods  arc  the 
departs!  ancestors,  they  are  then  conceived  as  stilt  potent, 
like  Father  Anehises,  to  protect  and  guide  the  fortunes 
of  their  offspring.  The  wisdom,  courage,  and  affection, 
as  welt  as  the  power  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  group, 
live  on.  The  fact  that  the  god«  are  unseen  enhances  tre- 
mendously their  supposed  power.  The  visible  members  of 
the  group  may  be  strong,  but  their  strength  can  be  meas- 
ured. The  living  ciders  may  be  wine,  yet  they  are  not 
far  beyond  the  rest  of  the  group.  But  the  invisible  beings 
cannot  be  measured.  The  long-departed  ancestor  may 
have  inconceivable  age  and  wisdom.  The  imagination  tios 
free  scope  to  magnify  his  power  and  invest  him  with  all 
Ok  ideal  values  it  can  conceive.  The  religious  bond  ii, 
therefore,  fitted  to  lie  the  hearer,  m  ilic  religious  object 
Is  the  embodiment  in  concrete  form,  of  the  higher  stand- 
ards of  the  group,  and  to  furnish  the  sanction  for  tlicir 
enforcement  or  adoption. 


§  G.    OBOUPK  OB  CLASSES  OX   THE  BASIS  OF  AOB   AKO  BSX 

While  the  kindred  and  family  groups  are  by  far  the 
most  important  for  early  morality^  other  groupings  arc 
significant.  The  division  by  ogcs  is  widespread.  Tlje 
simplest  scheme  gives  three  classes:  (1)  cliildren,  (S) 
young  men  and  maidens,  (3)  married  persons.  Puberty 
forms  the  Iwund  between  the  firnt  nnd  second;  marriage 
that  between  the  second  and  third.  Distinct  modes  of 
dress  and  ornament,  frequently  also  different  residences 
and  standards  of  con<lucf.  belong  to  these  several  classes. 
Of  groups  on  tlie  basis  of  sex,  tlic  mm'>  clubs  are  espe- 
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ciAlIy  wortliy  of  note.  Tlicy  flourish  now  chiefly  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  there  Are  indicationfl,  such  oa 
the  common  meals  of  the  Spartans,  of  a  wide  spread  among 
European  peoples  in  early  tinier.  TIic  fundamental  idea  ' 
Aecnts  to  be  that  of  a  common  house  for  the  unmarried 
young  men,  where  tliey  eat,  sleep,  and  pass  their  time, 
whereas  the  women,  children,  and  married  men  sleep  and 
cat  in  the  family  dwelling.  Out  in  most  cases  all  the  men 
resort  to  tlie  clublioiiM;  by  day,  Strangerx  may  be  enter- 
tained there.  It  thus  forms  a  sort  of  general  center  for 
the  men's  activities,  and  for  the  racn'e  conversation.  As 
Buch,  it  is  on  important  agency  for  forming  and  express- 
ing public  opinion,  and  for  impressing  upon  the  young 
men  juat  entering  tlie  houKC  the  standards  of  the  older 
members.  Further,  in  some  cases  these  houses  become  the 
center  of  rites  to  the  dead,  and  thus  add  the  impressive- 
ness  of  religious  significance  to  their  other  activities. 

Finally,  secret  locietiea  may  be  mentioned  as  a  sub- 
division of  sex  groups,  for  among  primitive  peoples  such 
societies  are  confined  in  almost  all  cases  to  the  men.  They 
seem  in  many  cases  to  have  grown  out  of  the  age  classes 
•Irendy  descrilied.  The  tran&ition  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood, mysterious  in  itself,  was  invested  with  further  myS' 
terics  by  the  old  men  who  conducted  the  ceremonies  of 
initiation.  Masks  were  worn,  or  the  skulls  of  deceased 
isncestors  were  employed,  to  give  additional  mystery  and 
sanctity.  The  increased  power  gained  by  secrecy  would 
often  be  itself  suflicient  to  form  a  motive  for  such  organ- 
bation,  espeelaliy  where  tliey  had  some  end  in  view  not 
approved  by  the  dominant  authorities.  Sometimes  they 
txercise  strict  authority  over  their  mcmhcrs,  and  assume 
judicial  and  punitive  functions,  as  in  the  Vehm  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Sometimes  they  become  merely  leagues  of 
enemies  to  society. 


'  Sdnirts,  AtUrikbaMn  hmI  MirnierbUndt. 
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§  7.     MORAL    SIOKirlCANCE    OF    THR    KUIDRED    AND    OTBSB 

OBOUPli 

The  morAl  in  th»  early  stage  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
as  something  distinct  from  the  poIiticKl,  religious,  kindred, 
and  fijmpathctic  aspects  of  the  clsn,  family,  and  other 
groups.  The  qucttion  rather  is.  How  far  are  these  verjf 
political,  religiotu,  and  other  atpectt  implicitly  moralT 
If  by  moral  wc  mean  a  conscious  testing  of  conduct  by 
an  inner  and  wif-im posed  standard,  if  we  mean  «  freely 
chosen  as  contrasted  with  a  hahitual  or  customary  stand- 
nrd,  then  evidently  wc  hnvc  the  moral  only  in  germ.  For  the 
standards  are  group  Htandnrd-t,  rather  than  those  of  indi- 
vidual conscience;  they  operate  largely  through  habit 
rnthiT  than  through  choice.  Nevertheless  they  are  not  set 
for  the  individual  by  outsiders.  They  are  set  by  a  group 
of  which  he  it  a  meynber.  They  are  enforced  by  a  group 
of  which  he  in  n  mnnber.  Conduct  is  praised  or  blamed, 
punished  or  rewarded  by  the  group  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  Property  is  administered,  industry  is  carried  on, 
wars  and  feuds  prosecuted  for  the  common  good.  What 
the  group  does,  each  member  joins  in  doing.  It  is  n  recip- 
rocal matter:  A  helpK  enforce  a  rule  or  impose  a  service 
on  B:  he  cannot  help  feeling  it  fair  when  the  same  rule 
i.i  applied  to  himnclf.  He  has  to  "piny  the  game,"  and 
usually  he  expects  to  play  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Each 
member,  thenifore,  is  practicing  certain  acts,  standing  in 
certain  relations,  maintaining  certain  nttitudex,  just  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  group  which  does  the!>e  things  and 
maintaiuK  these  standards.  And  he  does  not  act  in  com- 
mon with  the  group  without  .sharing  in  the  group  emotions. 
It  is  a  grotesque  perversion  to  conceive  the  restraints  of 
gods  and  chiefs  as  purely  external  terrors,  The  primi- 
tive group  could  enter  into  the  .spirit  implied  in  the  words 
of  the  Athenian  chorus,  which  required  of  an  alien  upon 
adoption 
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*^  loallie  wliatc'cr  our  tUite  dotti  hateful  hold. 
To  reverence  whnt  It  loveg,"  ' 

The  gregarious  instinct   mny  be  the  most  dcmcntal  of 
the  impulses  which  liiiul   the  group   tugvther,   hut   it  is 
tRinforccd   by    sympathies   and   sentiments   growing   out 
[of  common  hf«,  cummon  work,  common  dnngcr,  common 
-rcli^pon.    The  morality  is  already  implicit,  it  needs  only  to 
Ibecome  conscious.     The  standards  are  embodied   in   the 
I  old  men  or  tJie  godit;  the  rational  good  is  in  the  inherited 
vrisdom;  the  respect  for  sex,  for  property  rightii,  and  for 
[the  common  good,  is  embodied  in  the  system — but  it  ia 
Nor  are  tlic  union  and  control  a  wholly  objective 
rair.    "The  corporate  union  wa»  not  n  pretty  religious 
fancy  with  which  to  please  the  mind,  but  was  so  truly  felt 
that  it  formed  nn  excellent  basis  from  which  the  altruistic 
sentiment  might  start.     Gros.i  hcIIik)iiic«s  wuh  curlx.-d,  and 
the  turbulent  passions  were  restrained  by  an  impulse  which 
tlw  man  felt  welling  up  within  him,  instinctive  and  un- 
bidden.   Clannish  camaraderie  was  thus  of  immenttc  value 
to  the  native  races.** ' 
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THE  RATIONALIZING  AND  SOCIALIZING  AGEN- 
CIES IN  E.\KLY  SOCIETY 

I  1.   THREE    LEVELS   OF    CONDUCT 

A  TOOKO  man  nisy  enter  b  profession  thinking  of  it 
ontj  »a  a  ntcanx  of  support.  But  the  work  requires  fore- 
sight ttiid  periti.ttvnce ;  it  broadenit  his  interests;  it  devel- 
ops his  character.  Like  Saul,  he  has  gone  to  search  for 
nsscM.  he  has  found  a  kingdom.  Or  lie  inuy  marry  on  the 
basis  of  emotional  attraction.  Bttt  the  svmpathi&n  evoked, 
the  cooperation  made  necessary,  are  refining  and  enlarg- 
ing hi»  life.  Both  these  ca»cK  illustrate  agencies  which 
are  moral  in  their  results,  although  not  carried  on  from 
A  consciously  moral  purpose. 

Suppose,  however,  tliat  children  are  born  into  the  fam- 
ily. Then  the  parent  consciously  sets  about  controlling 
thdr  conduct,  and  in  exercising  authority  almost  inevita- 
bly feels  the  neeil  of  some  standard  other  than  caprice 
or  svl6Bhness.  Suppose  that  in  business  the  partners  differ 
as  to  their  shares  in  the  profit*,  then  the  qticxtion  of 
fairness  is  reused :  and  if  one  partner  defaults,  the  ques- 
tion of  guilt.  Or  suppose  the  business  encounters  a  lav 
winch  forbids  certain  operations,  tlie  problem  of  justice 
will  come  to  consciousness.  Such  situations  as  these  are 
evidently  in  the  moral  sphere  in  a  sense  in  which  those 
of  tl>e  preceding  paragraph  are  not.  They  demand 
some  kind  of  judgment,  some  approval  or  disapproval. 
As  Aristotle  says,  it  is  not  enough  to  do  the  art*;  it  is 
necessary  to  do  them  in  a  certain  way, — not  merely  to 
get  the  result,  but  to  intend  it.     The  result  must  be 
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thought  of  as  in  Home  sense  good  or  right;  its  opposite  aa 
in  some  sense  bad  or  wrong. 

But  notice  thut  the  judgments  in  thotc  cAncu  may  fol- 
low either  of  two  iiictl)»<Lt:  (1)  The  parent  or  business 
man  may  teach  his  ehildi  or  practice  in  business,  whsV 
tradition  or  ttte  uccepted  standard  <:allH  for;  or  (%)  he 
may  consider  And  examine  the  principles  and  motives 
involved.  Action  by  the  6r8t  method  is  undimbti-dly  moral, 
in  one  senKC.  It  i»  judging  according  to  a  standard,  though 
it  tak«  the  standard  for  granted.  Action  by  the  second 
method  is  moral  in  a  more  complete  sense.  It  examines 
the  ilandnrd  iis  well.  The  one  is  the  method  of  "cus- 
tomary" morality,  the  other  that  of  reflective  morality, 
or  of  conscience  in  the  proper  sense. 

The  Three  Levels  and  Their  Motives. — Wc  may  dis- 
tinguish then  three  Itvi-lji  of  conduct. 

1.  Conduct  arising  from  instincts  and  fundamental 
needs.  To  satisfy  these  needs  certain  conduct  is  neces- 
sary, and  this  in  itself  involves  wayit  of  acting  which  are 
more  or  less  rational  ajid  social.  The  conduct  may  be  in 
accordance  Kith  moral  htws,  though  not  directed  by  moral 
judgment.i.    We  consider  this  level  in  the  present  chapter, 

2.  Conduct  regulated  by  itandardt  of  gocktjf,  for  some 
more  or  less  conscious  end  involving  the  social  welfare. 
The  level  of  custom,  which  is  treated  in  Chapter  IV. 

3.  Conduct  regulated  by  a  standard  which  is  hoth 
social  and  rational,  which  is  examined  and  criticised.  The 
level  of  conscience.  Progress  toward  this  level  is  outlined 
inChaptcrs  V.  toVIII. 

The  motives  in  these  levels  will  show  a  similar  scale. 
In  (1)  the  motives  are  external  to  the  end  gained.  The 
man  »cc)(i>  foo<),  or  position,  or  glory,  or  sex  gratilicatlon ; 
he  is  forced  to  practice  sobriety,  industry,  courage,  gen- 
tleness. In  (S)  the  motive  is  to  seek  some  good  which  ia 
social,  but  the  man  acts  for  the  group  mainly  because  he  is 
of  the  group,  and  does  not  conceive  his  own  good  as  dis- 
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tinct  from  that  of  the  group.  His  acts  are  only  in  part 
guided  bj  intelligence;  tlicjr  arc  in  part  due  to  habit 
or  accident.  (3)  In  TtiU  momlity  a  man  not  only  intend^ 
his  acts  deftnitely.  he  lUso  values  thetn  as  what  be  can 
do  **with  all  hii  heart."  He  does  them  becaute  they  are 
right  anil  good.  He  chooses  them  freely  and  iiitcllig<intly. 
Our  study  of  moral  development  will  consider  successively 
thcKc  three  IcveU.  They  all  exist  in  present  morality. 
Only  tlte  first  two  are  found  in  Hiiviigv  life.  If  (1) 
existed  alone  it  was  before  the  group  Ufc,  which  u  our 
starting-point  in  this  study.  We  return  now  to  our  con- 
sideration of  group  life,  and  note  the  actual  forrcit  which 
arc  at  work.  We  wish  to  discover  the  process  by  which 
the  first  and  »ccond  levels  prepare  the  way  for  the 
third. 

The  Necessary  Activities  of  Existence  Start  the 
Proceas. — The  prime  necessities,  if  the  individual  is  to 
survive,  are  for  food,  shelter,  defense  against  enemies. 
If  tliv  «tock  is  to  survive,  there  must  be  also  reproduc- 
tion and  parental  care.  Further,  it  is  an  advantage  in 
the  struggle  if  the  individual  can  toaster  and  acquire, 
can  outstrip  rivals,  and  can  join  forcrx  with  others  of 
his  kind  for  common  ends.  To  satisfy  these  needs  we  find 
men  in  group  life  engaged  in  work,  in  wur  or  blood  feuds, 
in  games  and  festal  activitit^s,  in  jiarciital  cnre.  They 
are  getting  food  and  booty,  making  tools  and  houses, 
conquering  or  cntlaving  tlii-ir  eiiemi<«,  protecting  the 
young,  winning  trophies,  and  finding  emotional  excite- 
otent  in  contests,  dances,  and  songs.  These  all  help  in 
tlw  itnigghr  for  existt^re.  But  the  workmen,  warriors, 
•ingen,  parents,  are  getting  more.  They  are  forming 
certain  elements  of  character  which,  if  not  necessarily 
moral  in  themselves,  are  yet  indispensable  requisites  for 
full  morality.  We  may  say  therefore  that  nature  Is 
doing  tliis  part  of  moral  evolution,  without  the  aid 
of  conscious  intention  on  man's  port.    To  use  the  terms 
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of  Chapter  I.,  wc  mny  c-ull  this  u  mtionalucing  and  so- 
ctftlizing  process,  though  not  n  conscious  moral  process. 
We  notice  some  of  the  more  iinporUint  agencies  that  are 
operative. 
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I.  Work. — The  earlier  fonns  of  occupation,  hunting 
and  fishing,  call  for  active  intelligence,  liUhough  the  ac- 
tivity is  sustniufcl  to  a  gn-iit  degree  by  the  inimodiate 
interest  or  thrill  of  excitement,  which  makes  them  ii  recrea- 
tion to  the  civilized  man.  QuickncMs  of  perception,  alert- 
ncKH  of  mind  and  htnly,  and  in  some  cases,  physical  daring, 
are  the  qualities  most  needed.  But  in  the  paKtnrnl  life, 
and  still  more  with  the  beginning  of  agricidture  and  com- 
merce, the  man  who  succeeds  must  have  foresight  and 
continuity  of  purpose.  He  must  control  impulxe  by  rea- 
son. He  must  organize  thoHc  habits  which  are  the  basis 
of  character,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  attractions  of 
various  pleasures  which  might  lead  him  from  the  main 
purpose.  To  n  certain  extent  the  primitive  communism 
acted  to  prevent  the  individual  from  feeling  the  full 
force  of  improvidence.  Even  if  he  docs  not  secure  a  HUpply 
of  game,  or  have  a  large  enough  flock  to  provide  for  the 
necessities  of  himself  and  his  immediate  family,  the  group 
does  not  necessarily  permit  him  to  starve.  The  law 
^Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap"  does 
not  press  upon  him  with  such  relentless  grasp  as  in  the 
modern  individualistic  struggle  for  existt-nce.  Neverthe- 
less it  would  be  an  entirely  mistaken  view  of  primitive 
group  life  to  suppose  that  it  is  entirely  a  lazy  man's 
paradise,  or  happy-go-lucky  estiatt-nec.  The  varying  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  important  here  as  measuring  the 
amount  of  forethought  and  care  required.  It  is  the 
shepherd  Jacob  whose  craft  outwits  Esau  tlie  hunter;  and 
tHiile  the  sympathy  of  the  modern  may  be  with  Esau,  he 
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DiUMt  reoKinlwr  tlint  forethought  liko  other  valuable 
weapons  may  be  used  in  a  social  as  wvll  ng  a  tteUiHh  fanliioD. 
The  early  Greek  nppreeiation  of  craft  is  probably  ex- 
prriiit«l  in  their  deification  of  theft  and  deception  id 
Herroea.  Agriculture  and  commerce,  still  more  than  pre- 
ceding types  of  occupation,  demand  thoughtfulncss  and 
the  \oi\g  look  ahead. 

'Ilie  differentiation  of  labor  has  been  a  powerful  influ- 
ence for  increasing  the  range  of  mental  hfe  and  stimu- 
lating its  development .  If  all  do  the  same  thing,  all  are 
much  alike,  and  inevitably  remain  on  a  low  level.  But 
wlivn  tliK  nevdn  of  men  induce  different  kindst  of  work, 
slurabc^ring  capacities  are  aroused  and  new  ones  arc  called 
into  being.  The  most  deeply-rooted  differentiation  of 
Ubor  i«  tliat  between  the  .texea.  The  woman  performs 
the  work  within  or  near  the  dwelling,  the  man  hunt«  or 
tcnd«  the  flocks  or  ranges  abroad.  This  prol)ably  tends 
to  accentuate  further  certain  organic  differences.  Among 
the  men,  group  life  in  its  simplest  phases  has  little  dilfer- 
cntiatioii  except  "for  coundcl"  or  "for  war."  But  with 
metal  working  and  agricultural  life  the  field  widens.  At 
first  the  specialising  is  largely  by  families  rather  than 
by  individual  choice.  Castes  of  workmen  may  take  the 
place  of  mere  kinship  ties.  Later  on  the  rules  of  cast« 
in  turn  become  n  bindrnnoe  to  individuality  and  must  be 
broken  down  if  the  individual  is  to  emerge  to  full  self- 
direction. 

a.  The  Arts  and  Crafts.— Aside  from  their  influence  Ofl 
work,  the  arts  and  crafts  have  a  distinctly  elevating  and 
nAiting  cfTcct.  The  textiles,  pottery,  and  skilfully  made 
tools  and  weapons;  the  htita  or  houses  when  artistically 
ooDstructcd:  tiic  so-called  free  or  fine  arts  of  dance  and 
muitic,  of  color  and  design — all  have  this  common  clement: 
they  give  some  visible  or  audible  embodiment  for  order  or 
form.  The  artist  or  craftsman  must  make  definite  hia 
idea  in  order  to  work  it  out  in  cloth  or  clay,  in  wood 
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or  ttiaat,  in  dance  or  song.  When  thua  embodied,  it  ii 
preserved,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  Is  part  of  the  daily 
eoTironmcnt  of  the  society.  Those  who  Hce  or  hear  are 
having  constantly  suggested  to  them  ideas  and  values 
which  bring  more  meaning  into  life  and  elevate  its  inter- 
ctta.  Moreover,  the  order,  the  rational  plan  or  arrange- 
ment which  is  embodied  in  all  well-wrought  objects,  as  well 
as  in  the  fine  arts  in  the  narrow  sense,  deserves  emphasis, 
Plato  and  Schiller  have  seen  in  thin  a  valuable  preparation 
for  morality.  To  govern  action  by  law  is  moral,  but 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  this  of  the  savage  and  the  child 
M  a  consciouK  principle  where  the  law  oppoH»  impulse. 
In  art  as  in  play  there  is  direct  interest  and  pleasure  in 
the  act,  but  in  art  there  is  also  order  or  law.  In  con* 
forming  to  this  order  the  savage,  or  the  child,  is  ia 
training  for  the  more  conscious  control  where  the  law, 
instead  of  favoring,  may  thwart  or  oppose  impulse  and 
desire. 

3,  War. — War  and  the  contests  in  games  were  serving 
to  work  out  elm racteris tics  which  received  also  a  definite  so- 
cial reinforcement:  ttaniely,  courage  and  efficiency,  a  sense 
of  power,  a  conseiousness  of  achievement.  All  these,  like 
craft,  may  he  used  for  unmoral  or  even  immoral  ends, 
but  they  arc  also  highly  important  aa  factor*  in  on 
•ffective  moral  personality. 

§  S.    ROCIALIZINO    AGENCIES 

Cooperation  and  Mutual  Aid.' — Aside  from  their  ef- 
fects in  promoting  intelligence,  courage,  and  ideality  of 
life,  industry,  art,  and  war  have  a  common  factor  by 
which  they  all  contribute  powerfully  to  the  social  basis  of 
morality.  They  all  require  coUperation.  Tlicy  are  social- 
izing as  well  tis  rationalizing  agencies.    Mutual  aid  is  the 

'P.  Krapotkin,  Uutuat  Aid  a  Factor  m  BvoUition;  Bogdiot, 
Phfttf  and  Potiliti. 
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foundation  of  succckk.  "Woe  to  liim  who  stnnds  alone,  e'eo 
though  his  platter  be  ncTcr  so  full,"  niiu  the  Slav  proverb. 
"He  that  belong  to  no  community  is  like  unto  one  with- 
out a  hund."  ThoKe  clan.-*  or  groupti  wliich  can  work 
together,  and  fight  together,  are  stronger  in  the  struggle 
against  nature  and  other  men.  The  common  activitieit 
of  art  hnvt  value  In  making  this  community  of  action 
more  possible.  Cooperation  implies  a  common  end.  It 
means  that  each  in  intercsttd  in  thi-  success  of  all.  This 
common  end  forms  then  a  controlling  rule  of  action,  and 
the  mutual  interest  means  sympathy.  Cooperation  is 
therefore  one  of  nature's  most  effective  agencies  for  a 
social  standard  and  a  social  feeling. 

I.  Cooperation  in  Industry.— In  industry,  while  there 
woji  not  in  primitive  life  the  extemiive  vxetmnge  of  goods 
which  espressos  the  interdependence  of  modem  men,  there 
WM  yet  much  concerted  work,  and  there  was  a  great 
degree  of  community  of  propertv.  In  groups  which  lived 
by  hunting  or  liKhing,  for  instance,  although  certain  kinds 
of  game  might  be  pursued  by  the  individual  hunter,  the 
great  buffalo  and  deer  hunts  were  organized  by  the  tribe 
OS  a  whole.  "A  hunting  bonfire  wa.'i  kindl(^d  every  morn- 
ing at  daybreak  at  which  each  brave  must  appear  and 
report.  Tlte  man  who  failed  to  do  this  before  the  party 
act  out  on  the  day's  hunt  was  harassed  by  ridicule."  ' 
Salmon  fishery  was  also  conducted  as  a  joint  undertaking. 
Large  game  in  Africa  is  hunted  in  a  nimiUr  fashion,  and 
the  product  of  the  chase  is  not  for  the  individual  but  for 
the  group.  In  the  pastoral  life  the  care  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  necessitates  at  least  some  sort  of  coiiperation 
to  protect  these  flocks  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  and 
from  the  more  dreaded  forays  of  human  robbers.  This 
requires  a  considerable  body  of  men,  and  the  journeying 
abotit  in  company,  tlie  nhnring  together  of  watch  and 
ward,  the  common  interest  in  the  increase  of  flocks  and 
'  RMtaiai),  Indian  Hoykood. 
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herds,  continually  strcngtJicns  the  bondx  between  the 
dwellers  in  tents. 

In  the  Rf^ricultura]  stage  there  are  still  certain  forces 
at  work  which  promote  the  fninily  or  trilwl  unity.  Although 
here  we  begin  to  find  the  forces  which  make  for  indi- 
viduality nt  work  until  they  mult  in  individuitl  owner- 
Mhip  iind  indivitlual  property.  Juiit  &a  at  the  pastoral 
stage,  so  in  this,  the  cattle  and  the  growing  grain  must 
be  pi'otvctcil  from  utta<^k!(  by  man  and  beast.  It  is  only 
the  group  which  can  afford  such  protection,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  Lowland  farmer  always  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Highlnnd  clan. 

3.  Cooperation  in  War. — War  and  the  blood  feud, 
however  divisive  between  group*,  were  none  the  Icjs*  potent 
lui  uniting  factors  within  the  several  groups.  'Die  nient- 
bers  must  not  only  unite  or  be  wiped  out,  when  the  actual 
contest  was  on,  but  the  whole  iieheiiie  of  mutual  h<-lp  in 
defense  or  in  avenging  injuries  and  insults  made  constant 
demand  upon  fellow  feeling,  and  sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  all.  To  gain  more  land  for  the  group,  to  acquire 
booty  for  the  group,  to  revenge  a  slight  done  to  some 
member  of  the  group,  were  couHtant  causes  for  war. 
Now  although  any  individual  might  be  the  gainer,  yet 
the  chances  were  that  he  would  himself  suffer  even 
though  the  group  should  win.  In  the  case  of  blood 
revenge  particularly,  most  of  the  group  were  not  individ- 
ually interested.  Their  resentment  wrx  a  "sympothctic 
resentment,"  and  one  author  has  regardeil  this  as  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  of  the  sources  of  moral  emotion. 
It  wuK  Itecausc  the  trihul  blood  had  been  shed,  or  the 
women  of  the  clan  insulted,  that  the  group  as  a  whole 
reacted,  and  in  the  clash  of  battle  with  opposing  groups, 
was  closer  knit  together. 

"Allf  Ihyndf  with  whom  thou  wilt  In  prnce.  ytt  know 
In  war  must  every  niun  l>c  toe  who  ia  not  kin." 

**Comrades  in  arms"  by  the  very  act  of  fighting  together 
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vc  A  common  cmukv,  nnd  by  ttio  mutual  help  and  protec- 
tion ^ircn  an<l  received  become,  for  the  time  at  least,  one 
in  will  and  one  in  heart.  Ulysses  counsels  Agamemnon 
to  mamhal  hi*  Gnvkit,  clan  by  clon  and  "brotherhood 
(phr&try)  by  brotherhood,"  that  thus  brother  may  sup- 
port and  stimulate  brother  more  effectively ;  but  the  effect 
it  rrcipTOcal,  and  it  is  ind»id  very  probable  that  the 
unity  of  blood  ivhich  is  believed  to  be  the  tie  binding 
together  tlie  im-mhers  of  the  f;roup,  i»  often  an  after- 
tliought  or  pious  fiction  designed  to  account  for  the 
unity  which  was  really  due  originally  to  the  stress  of  com- 
lon  struggle. 

3.  Art  as  Socializing  Agency — Cooperation  and  sym- 
pathy arc  fostered  by  the  activities  of  art.  Some  of  these 
activntics  are  spontaneous,  but  most  of  them  serve  some 
definite  social  end  and  arc  frequently  organized  for  the 
dtfinitc  purpoKe  of  increasing  the  unity  and  »ympathy  of 
the  group.  The  hunting  dance  or  the  war  dance  repre- 
sents, in  dramatic  fonn,  all  the  processes  of  the  hunt  or 
fight,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  stippaie  that  this  takes 
^ace  purely  for  dramatic  purposes.  The  dance  and  cele- 
bration after  the  chase  or  battle  may  give  to  the  whole 
tribe  the  opportunity  to  repeat  in  vivid  ima|pnation  the 
triumphs  of  the  successful  hunter  or  warrior,  and  thus 
to  feel  the  thrill  of  victory  and  exult  in  common  over 
tlve  fallen  prey.  The  dance  which  takes  place  before 
the  e^cnt  is  designed  to  give  magical  power  to  the  hunter 
or  warrior.  Every  ik-tail  i.*  performed  with  the  moat  exact 
care  and  the  whole  tribe  is  thus  enabled  to  share  in  the 
work  of  preparation. 

In  tikc  act  of  song  the  same  uniting  force  is  present. 
To  sing  with  another  involves  a  contagious  sympathy, 
in  perhaiw  a  htghi-r  degree  tjian  is  the  cbjcc  with  any 
other  art.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  as  in  the  dance, 
a  unity  of  rhythm.  Rhythm  is  based  upon  cooperation 
and,  in  turn,  immc-n»ely  strengthens  the  poHsibility  of 
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cooperation.  Id  the  boa-relivfii  upon  tlic  Egyptian  moDU- 
mcDts  representing  the  work  of  a  large  nuciber  of  men 
who  arc  moving  a  stone,  wc  find  the  sculptured  figure  of  a 
man  who  is  beating  tlie  time  for  the  conUiiiictl  effort*. 
Whether  all  rhythm  has  come  from  tlie  necessities  of  com- 
mon action  or  wlicther  it  has  a  physiological  basis  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  effect  wiiich  rhythmic  action  pro- 
duces, in  any  case  when  a  company  of  people  begin  to 
work  or  dance  or  sing  in  rhyllunic  movement,  their  cffl-^| 
cicncy  and  their  pleasure  are  immensely  increased.  Ib^^ 
addition  to  tlie  effect  of  rhythm  we  have  also  in  the 
ca«e  of  song  the  elTect  of  tmity  of  pitch  iind  of  melody> 
and  the  members  of  the  tribe  or  clan,  like  those  who  to-day 
sing  the  Marxciliuiitc  or  chant  the  great  anthems  of  the 
church,  fee)  in  the  strongest  degree  their  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  support.  For  this  reason,  the  Corroborees 
of  the  AustraUan,  the  sacred  feitlivals  of  Israel,  the 
Mysteries  and  public  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  in  short, 
among  all  ]}coplcs,  tlie  common  gatherings  of  the  tribe  for 
patriotic  or  religious  purposes,  have  been  attended  with 
dance  and  song.  In  many  cases  these  carry  the  members 
on  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  where  they  are  ready  to  die 
for  the  common  cause. 

Melodic  and  rhytlimic  sound  is  a  unifying  force  simply 
by  reason  of  form,  and  some  of  the  simpler  songs  seem 
to  have  little  else  to  commend  them,  but  at  very  early 
periods  there  is  not  merely  the  song  but  the  recital,  in 
more  or  less  rhythmic  or  literary  form,  of  the  history 
of  the  tribe  and  the  deeds  of  the  ancestors.  This  add* 
still  another  to  the  unifying  forces  of  the  dance  and  song. 
The  kindred  group,  as  they  hear  the  recital,  live  over 
together  the  history  of  the  group,  thrill  with  pride  at 
its  glories,  suffer  at  its  defeats ;  every  member  feels  that 
the  clan's  history  is  his  history  and  the  clan's  blood  hia 
blood. 
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§  4.    rAlOLT    UFK   AS    AK    WKALUINO   AND   SOCtALOINQ 
AGKNCY 


■   §4 

^y  Fomiljr  life,  80  far  as  it  ut  merely  on  tlie  basis  of  uk- 
stinct,  takes  ita  place  with  other  agencies  favored  by 
natural  selection  which  make  for  more  rational  and  Hocial 
cxiatcnce.  Various  instincts  arc  more  or  less  at  work. 
The  sex  instinct  brings  the  man  and  the  woman  together. 
The  instinct  of  jealousy,  ami  the  property  or  possessing 
instinct,  may  foster  exclusive  and  permanent  relations. 
The  parental  inKtinct  and  nffcction  bind  the  parents  to- 
gether and  thus  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  social 
group  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Considering 
now  the  more  immediate  relations  of  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children,  rather  than  the  more  genera)  group 
rclationit,  we  call  attention  to  some  of  the  most  obvious 
aspects,  leaving  fuller  treatment  for  Fart  111.  The 
idealizing  infiuenccs  of  the  sex  instinct,  when  this  is  sub- 
ject to  the  general  influences  found  in  group  hfe,  ii 
familiar.  Lyric  song  is  a  higher  form  of  its  manifesta- 
tion, but  even  a  mute  lover  may  be  stimulated  to  fine 
thought*!  or  brave  deeds.  Courtship  further  implies  an 
adaptation,  an  effort  to  please,  which  is  a  strong  socializ- 
ing force.  If  "all  the  world  lovo  u  lover,"  it  must  be 
because  the  lover  is  on  the  whole  a  likable  r6Ie.  But 
other  forces  come  in.  Sex  love  is  intense,  but  so  far  an 
it  is  purely  instinctive  it  may  be  transitory.  Family  life 
needed  more  permanence  than  sex  attraction  could  prt^- 
Tide,  and  before  th<-  powerful  xanctions  of  religion,  society, 
and  morals  were  sufficient  to  secure  permanence,  it  is 
probable  that  the  property  interest  of  the  husband  was 
largt^ty  efTective  in  building  up  u  family  life,  requiring 
fidelity  to  the  married  relation  on  the  part  of  the  wife. 

But  the  most   far-renching  of  the  forces  at  work  in 

the  family  has  been  the  parental  instinct  and  alTection 

its  conseciucnccs  upon  both  parents  and  children.    It 
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contributes  probably  more  thftn  any  other  naturally 
selected  agency  to  the  ilevetopmcnt  of  the  race  in  sym- 
pathy ;  it  shnrcs  with  work  in  the  development  of  responsi- 
bility. It  i*  indeed  one  of  the  great  incentives  to  industry 
throughout  the  higher  species  of  animals  as  well  u  in 
hutnnn  life.  The  value  of  parental  care  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  impressively  presented  by  Sutherland.' 
Whereas  the  fishea  wliich  exercise  no  care  for  their  eggs 
preKcrve  tlu-ir  Kpccies  only  by  producing  these  in  enormous 
numbers,  certain  species  which  care  for  them  maintain 
their  existence  by  producing  relatively  few.  Many  species 
produce  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  millions  of  eggs. 
The  stickleback,  which  constructs  a  nest  and  guards  tlie 
young  for  «  few  days,  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  of 
fishes,  but  it  lays  only  from  twenty  to  ninety  eggs.  Birds 
and  mammals  with  increased  parental  care  produce  few 
young.  Not  only  is  parental  care  a  valuable  asset,  it  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  production  of  the  higher 
species.  "In  the  fierce  competition  of  the  animated  forms 
of  earth,  tlie  loftier  type,  with  its  prolonged  nervous 
growth,  and  consequently  augmented  period  of  helpless- 
ness, can  never  arise  but  witli  concomitant  increases  of 
parental  care."  Only  as  the  emotional  tendency  has  kept 
pace  with  the  nerve  development  hits  the  human  race  been 
pos.tible.  The  very  refinements  in  the  organism  which 
make  the  adult  a  victor  would  render  the  infant  a  >-ictin) 
if  it  were  without  an  abundance  of  loving  assistance.* 

Whether,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  the  parental 
care  has  also  been  the  most  ctTective  force  in  keeping  the 
parents  togt-ther  thriMigh  a  lengthened  infancy,  or  whether 
other  factors  have  been  more  effective  in  this  particular. 
there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  the  wide-reaching  moral 
values  of  parental  affection.  It  is  the  rttmosphcre  in  which 
the  child  l>egins  his  experience.     So  far  as  any  environ- 

»  Tha  Oriain  and  Orowth  of  the  Uoral  Inttiitct,  Cbt.  IL-V. 
'Ibid.,  p.  W. 
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ment  cftD  sflTect  him,  this  i«  n  constant  influmcc  for  sym- 
pathy and  kindneaa.  And  upon  the  parents  themselves 
its  transfonning  power,  in  mnkinf{  life  soriauS)  in  over- 
coming selfishncsK,  in  projecting  thought  iind  hope  on 
into  the  future,  cannot  be  measured.  The  moral  order 
and  progress  of  the  world  might  conceivably  spare  some 
of  the  agencies  which  man  has  devised ;  it  could  not  spare 
this. 


S  5.   MORAL  IKTBKPnETATIOX  OT  Tilts   mtST   LETEL 

On  this  first  level  we  are  evidently  dealing  with  forces 
aiid  conduct,  not  as  mors!  in  purpose,  but  as  valuable 
in  result.  They  make  a  more  nttionnl,  ideal,  and  social 
life,  and  this  is  the  necessary  basis  for  more  conscious 
control  and  valuation  of  conduct.  The  forces  are  bio- 
logical or  sociological  or  psychological.  They  are  not 
that  particular  kind  of  psychological  activities  which 
we  call  moral  in  the  proper  sciise,  for  thi.t  implies  not  only 
getting  a  good  result  but  aiming  at  it.  Some  of  the 
activities,  such  ari  those  of  song  and  dance,  or  the  simpler 
acts  of  maternal  care,  have  a  large  instinctive  element. 
We  cannot  call  these  moral  in  to  far  at  they  are  purely 
instinctive.  Others  imply  n  large  amount  of  intelligence, 
as,  for  example,  the  operations  of  agriculture  and  the 
various  crafts.  These  have  purpoMc,  such  as  to  satisfy 
hunger,  or  to  forge  a  weapon  against  an  enemy.  But  the 
end  is  one  set  up  by  our  physical  or  instinctive  nature. 
So  long  us  thi.'<  is  merely  accepted  as  an  end,  and  not 
compared  with  others,  valued,  and  choten,  tt  la  not 
properly  moral. 

The  same  is  true  of  emotions.  There  are  certain  emo- 
tions on  tlie  iiiKlinctive  level.  Such  are  parental  love  in 
ilH  most  elemental  form,  .lynipalhy  as  mere  contagious 
feeling,  anger,  or  resentment.  So  far  as  these  are  at  this 
lowest  level,  so  far  m  they  signify  simply  a  bodily  thrtU, . 
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they  hnvp  no  clntm  to  proper  moral  value.  They  nrc  Ire- 
Rieiidotisly  important  an  t)i<:  .lource  from  wliii-Ii  .ttrong 
motive  forces  of  benevolence,  intelligent  parental  care,  and 
an  ardent  energy  ngAJn-tt  evil  in«y  druw  warmth  and  fire. 

Finally,  even  the  coiipcration,  the  mutual  aid,  which 
men  give,  so  far  as  it  is  called  out  purely  by  common 
danger,  or  common  advantage,  is  not  in  the  moral  sphere 
in  so  far  as  it  is  instinctive,  or  merely  give  and  take. 
To  be  genuinely  moral  there  niuitt  be  Kome  thought  of 
the  danger  as  touching  others  and  Dierefare  requiring  our 
aid;  of  the  advantage  as  being  common  and  therefore 
enlisting  our  help. 

But  even  although  these  processes  are  not  conscioiialy 
moral  they  are  nevertheless  fundamental.  The  activities 
necessary  for  existence,  and  the  emotions  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  them,  are  the  "cosmic  roots"  of  the  moral 
life.  And  often  in  the  higher  stageA  of  culture,  when 
the  codes  and  instruction  of  morality  and  society  fail 
to  sc«ure  right  conduct,  these  elementary  agencies  of 
work,  cooperation,  and  family  life  assert  their  power. 
Society  and  morality  take  up  the  direction  of  the  proceaa 
and  carry  it  further,  but  they  must  always  roly  largely 
on  these  primary  activities  to  afford  the  basis  for  intelli- 
gent, reliable,  and  sympathetic  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  rV 

GROUP  MORALITY— CUSTOMS  OR  MORES 

We  hnvc  seen  how  the  natural  forc«a  of  infltinct 
kad  to  activities  which  devutc  men  and  knit  them  to- 
er.  We  consider  next  the  mcanit  which  nocicty 
for  these  purposes,  and  the  kind  of  conduct  which 
'  goes  along  with  the  early  forms  of  society's  nf^'neies. 
The  organization  of  early  society  is  that  of  group  life, 
>aod  flO  far  OH  the  individual  is  merged  in  the  group  the 
type  of  conduct  may  be  called  "group  morality." 
Inasmuch  as  thv  ngeiicics  by  which  the  group  controU  it* 
[  HMrobcrs  are  largely  those  of  custom,  the  morality  may  be 
aIm  "customary  morality."  Such  conduct  i«  what 
f.m  called  at  the  opening  of  the  previous  chapter  "the  sec- 
ond level.**  It  i»  "ethical"  or  "moral"  in  the  sense  of  con* 
forming  to  the  ethoM  or  mores  of  tlie  group. 
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§1.    MKAVtKC,  AttTnOtITT,  AKO  ORIOIK  OF  CUSTOMS 

Meaning  of  Customs  or  Mores. — Wherever  we  find 
groups  of  men  living  sa  outlined  in  Chnpter  II.,  we  find 
that  tliere  arc  cert<iin  ways  of  acting  which  are  common 
to  tl»e  group — "folkways."  Some  of  the»c  may  be  due 
merely  to  the  fact  that  the  members  arc  horn  of  the  same 
stock,  just  as  all  ducks  swim.  But  a  large  part  of  human 
conduct,  in  savage  as  truly  as  in  civilized  life,  is  not  merely 
instinctive.  Tlicrc  are  approved  ways  of  acting,  common 
to  a  groups  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
fntioo.     Such  approved  ways  of  doing  and  acting  are 
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customs,  or  to  use  the  Latin  term,  which  Professor  Sumner 
thinks  bririffs  out  more  clearly  tlits  factor  of  npprovalt 
they  an  more*.'  They  are  hiil)it3 — hut  tliey  are  more. 
They  imply  the  judgment  of  the  group  that  they  arc  to 
be  followed.  The  welfare  of  the  group  is  regarded  as  in 
•omc  sense  imbedded  in  theni.  If  any  one  acts  contrary 
to  them  he  is  made  to  feel  the  group'x  disapproval.  Tlie 
young  are  carefully  trained  to  observe  tliem.  At  times 
of  special  importance,  they  arc  rehcar«cd  with  spccifti 
solemnity. 

Authority  Behind  the  Mores. — The  old  men,  or  the 
priests,  or  medicine  men,  or  chiefs,  or  old  women,  may 
be  the  especial  guardians  of  tticse  customs.  They  may 
modify  details,  or  add  new  customs,  or  invent  explanations 
for  old  ones.  But  the  authority  back  of  them  is  tjie 
group  ui  the  full  sense.  Not  the  group  composed  merely 
of  visible  and  linng  members,  but  the  larger  group  whidl 
includes  the  dead,  and  the  kindred  totemic  or  ancestral 
gods.  Nor  is  it  the  grotip  considered  n&  a  collection  of 
individual  persons.  It  is  rather  in  a  vague  way  the  whole 
mental  and  .toeial  world.  The  fnct  that  most  of  the  cus- 
toms have  no  known  date  or  origin  makes  them  i^cem  a  part 
of  the  nature  of  things.  Indeed  there  is  more  than  a 
mere  analogy  between  the  primitive  regard  for  custom 
and  that  respect  for  "Nature"  which  fronj  the  Stoics  to 
Spencer  has  sought  a  moral  standard  in  living  "according 
to  nature."  And  there  is  this  much  in  favor  of  taking  the 
world  of  custom  as  the  standard:  the  beings  of  this  sys- 
tem are  like  the  person  who  is  expected  to  behave  like  them; 
its  rules  are  the  ways  in  which  his  own  kin  have  liv*^  and 
prospered,  and  not  primarily  tlie  laws  of  cosmic  forces, 
plants,  and  animals. 

Origin  of  Customs;  Luck. — ^The  origin  of  customs  is 
to  be  sought  in  wvir^l  concurrent  factors.  Tlitre  are  !n 
the  first  place  the  activities  induced  by  the  great  priml- 
*  W.  O.  Sumner,  t'oHica]/*, 
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tire  n«edx  and  instmcts.  Some  wsys  of  acting  succeed; 
some  fail.  Man  not  only  cutablishcs  linbiU  of  acting  in 
the  successful  ways ;  he  rcmenibera  liis  failures.  He  hands 
surri'KKruI  w«yH  down  with  his  approval ;  he  condemns  thoKC 
that  fail. 

This  attitude  is  rcenforcod  hy  the  views  about  good  luck 
and  had  luck.  Primitive  man — and  civilii'.ed  man — ia  not 
ruled  by  a  purely  rational  theory  of  succesa  and  failure. 
"One  might  use  the  best  known  means  with  the  greatest 
care,  yet  fail  of  the  result.  On  the  other  hand)  one  might 
get  a  great  result  with  no  effort  at  all.  One  might 
also  incur  a  calamity  without  any  fault  of  his  own." ' 
"Grimm  giw*  more  tJian  a  thou.tand  ancient  German 
apothegms,  dicta,  and  proverbs  about  'luck,' " '  Both 
good  and  bad  fortune  are  attributed  to  the  unseen  powerN, 
hence  n  ca«v  of  bud  luck  is  not  thought  of  an  a  mere 
chance.  If  the  ship  that  sailed  Friday  meets  a  storm, 
or  one  of  thirteen  falls  sick,  the  inference  is  ttuit  this  is 
sure  to  lutppen  again.  And  at  this  point  the  conception 
of  the  group  welfare  as  bound  up  with  the  acts  of  erery 
member,  comes  in  to  make  individual  conformity  a  matter 
for  group  concern — to  make  conduct  a  matter  of  more;)  and 
not  merely  a  private  affair.  One  most  important,  If  not 
the  most  important,  object  of  early  legislation  was  the 
enforcement  of  hieky  rites  to  prevent  tlie  individual  from 
doing  what  might  bring  ill  luck  on  all  the  tribe.  For 
the  conception  olan^'s  wa«  that  the  ill  luck  does  not 
attach  ititelf  simply  to  tlie  <Iocr,  but  may  fall  upon  any 
member  of  the  group.  "The  act  of  one  member  is  con- 
ceived to  make  all  the  tribe  impious,  to  offend  its  particu- 
lar god,  to  expose  all  the  tribe  to  penalties  from  heaven. 
When  the  street  statues  of  Hermes  were  mutilated,  all  the 
Atlwnianit  were  frightened  ami  furiotts;  they  thought  they 
aboukl  all  be  ru>iie<]  because  some  one  had  mutilated  A 

■  Sumner,  Folkwam,  p.  It, 
•Ibid.,  p.  n. 
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god's  image  iind  so  offended  him." '  "The  children  were 
reproved  for  cutting  nnd  humiiig  cinbcrfl,  on  the  ground 
thftt  this  might  be  the  cause  for  the  accidental  cutting 
of  »omc  member  of  iht-  fnmilj."  *  In  the  third  plac«,  b> 
sides  these  sources  of  custom,  in  the  usefulne^ti  or  luckjr 
character  of  certain  acts,  there  tm  also  the  more  immediate 
reaction  of  individuals  or  groups  to  certain  wayn  of  act- 
ing according  "as  things  jump  with  the  feelings  or  dis- 
please them.***  An  act  of  daring  is  applaudecl,  whether 
useful  or  not.  The  individual  judgment  is  caught  up,  re- 
peated, and  plays  its  part  in  the  formation  of  group  opin- 
ion. "Individual  impulse  and  social  tradition  are  thus 
the  two  poles  between  which  we  move."  Or  there  may  even 
be  a  more  conscioun  discussion  analogous  to  the  action  of 
legislatures  or  philosophic  discussion.  The  old  men  among 
the  Austrahans  deliberate  carefully  as  to  each  step  of  the 
initiation  ccrctnonics.  They  moke  customs  to  be  handed 
down. 

§  S,   MRAKfl  or  KNroncmo  customs 

The  most  general  means  for  ehforcing  customs  arc  pub- 
lic opinion,  taboos,  ritual  or  ceremony,  and  physical  force. 

Public  Approval  uses  both  language  and  form  to  ex- 
press its  judgments.  Its  praise  is  likely  to  be  emphasized 
by  some  form  of  art.  Tlie  songs  that  greet  the  return- 
ing victor,  the  decorations,  costumes,  and  tattoos  for  those 
who  are  honored,  serve  to  voice  the  general  sentiment.  On 
the  otlwr  hand  ridicule  or  contempt  is  a  sufficient  penalty 
to  enforce  compliance  with  many  customs  that  may  be 
personally  irksome.  It  Is  very  largely  the  ridiculu  of  the 
men's  house  which  enforces  certain  customs  among  the  men 
of  peoples  which  have  that  institution.  It  is  the  ridicule  or 
scorn  of  both  men  and  women  which  forbids  the  Indian  to 

■  Bagt^hot,  Pliyrkf  ami  PolUiet.  p.  103. 

*  Eatimnn.  /mViin  /toyhnnrl.  |>.  31. 

•  Hobhoiiftc,  Maralt  in  Erolulioa,  Port.  U  P-  I".  Hume  pointed  out 
this  twofold  LmU  of  opprovdl. 
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marry  before  he  has  proved  his  manhood  by  aotno  notable 
deed  of  prowetw  in  war  or  chase. 

Taboos. — Taboos  arc  perhaps  not  so  much  a  means  for 
enforcing  custom,  as  they  arc  themselves  customs  invested 
with  peculiar  and  awful  snnctioii.  They  prohibit  or  ban 
any  contact  with  certain  persons  or  objects  under  penalty 
of  danger  from  unseen  beings.  ^Vny  events  supposed 
to  indicate  the  activity  of  xpirits,  Much  as  birth  and  death, 
are  likely  to  be  sanctified  by  taboos.  The  danger  is  con- 
tagious :  if  a  Polynesian  chief  is  taboo,  the  ordinary  man 
fears  even  to  touch  his  footprints.  But  the  taboos  are 
not  all  based  on  mere  dread  of  the  unseen. 

"They  include  such  acts  lui  have  been  found  by  experience 
to  produce  imwelcomc  results.^-Thc  primitive  taboos  corrc- 
Spmd  to  the  fnct  ttint  the  life  of  man  is  environed  by  perils: 
Hte  food  quest  iinut  be  limited  by  shunniiiK  poisonous  plants. 
His  appetite  must  be  rr.ttrnincd  from  excess.  His  physical 
strength  and  health  must  be  ^UHrded  from  datifcers.  The 
taboos  carry  on  the  occumiilntcd  wisdom  of  generations  which 
has  almo«t  always  been  purchased  by  pain,  loss,  disease,  and 
death.  Other  taboos  contain  inhibitions  of  what  will  be  In- 
jurious to  the  group.  The  law;*  about  tlie  sexes,  about  prop- 
erty, about  war,  and  abont  ghosts,  have  this  character.  They 
always  include  some  social  philosojtliy."  (SuMNsa,  Folkwai/t, 
pp.  S3  f.) 

They  may  be  used  with  conscious  purpose.  In  order 
to  have  a  supply  of  cocoanuta  for  a  religious  festival 
the  head  men  may  place  a  taboo  upon  the  young  cocoa- 
nuts  to  prevent  them  from  being  consumed  before  they 
are  fully  ripe.  The  conception  works  in  certain  respects 
to  supply  the  purpose  which  is  later  subserved  by  ideas 
of  property.  But  it  serves  also  as  a  powerful  agency  to 
maintain  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  group- 
Ritual. — As  taboo  is  the  great  negative  guardian  of 
customs,  ritual  is  tlie  great  positive  agent.  It  works  by 
forming  habits,  and  operates  through  aH.Hociatlons  formed 
by  actually  doing  certain  acts,  usually  under  conditions 
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which  appeal  to  tlic  entottons.  The  charm  of  music  and  of 
orderly  movement,  the  impress ivcness  of  ordered  nia§aea 
in  proceMtioiiii,  Ihe  awe  of  mystery,  idl  contrilmtc  to  itUkmp 
in  the  nieaoing  and  value.  Praise  or  blame  cncourag«8 
or  inhibits;  rttunl  sucureM  the  iictual  doing  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  a  value  to  the  doing.  It  is  employed  by 
civilized  peoples  more  in  the  case  of  military  or  athletic 
drill,  or  in  training  children  to  oI>servc  formii  of  etiquette, 
so  that  these  may  become  "second  nature."  Certain  reli- 
gious bodi<.-it  hImi  um  its  agency.  Rut  in  primitive  hfv 
it  is  widely  and  eiTectively  used  to  insure  for  educational* 
pohtical,  and  domestic  customs  ohedicnce  to  tlte  group 
standards,  which  among  us  it  secures  to  the  codes  of  the 
army,  or  to  those  of  social  etiquette.  Examples  of  its 
elaborate  and  inipmnirc  use  will  be  given  below  under 
educational  ceremonies. 

Physical  Force. —  When  neither  group  opinion,  nor 
taboo,  nor  ritual  M.-c-ureit  ronfomiity,  tlicrr  is  always  in 
the  background  physical  force.  The  chiefs  are  generally 
men  of  strength  whose  word  may  not  be  lightly  disre- 
garded. SometimeH,  ax  among  tlie  Sioux,  tlie  older  hrnves 
constitute  a  sort  of  poUce.  Between  different  clans  the 
blood  feud  is  the  accepteil  method  of  enforcing  custom, 
unless  a  substitute,  the  wcrgeld,  is  provided.  For  homi- 
cide within  a  clan  the  remaining  members  may  drive  the 
sUyer  out,  and  whoever  meets  such  a  Cain  may  slay  him. 
If  a  man  murdered  his  chief  of  kindred  among  the  ancient 
Welsh  Ik  was  baniihed  and  "it  was  required  of  every 
one  of  ev«ry  sex  and  age  within  hearing  of  the  horn 
to  follow  that  exile  and  to  keep  up  the  barking  of  dogs, 
to  the  time  of  his  putting  to  sea,  until  1m>  shitll  have  passed 
three  score  hours  out  of  sight."  '  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  physical  pains,  either  actual  or 
dreaded,  would  go  hut  a  Uttic  way  toward  maintaining 
authority  in  any  such  group  as  we  hare  regarded  as  typi- 
'  Seebohm,  TA*  Tribal  Sgtttm  of  WntM,  p.  W. 
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cal.  Absolutism,  with  all  iU  cruel  methods  of  cnforcinf; 
terror,  tieedn  k  man:  liiglily  urgMiiixed  itj'ttem.  In  primi- 
tive groups  the  gi-eat  majority  support  the  authority  of 
the  group  n%  u  mntter  of  course,  and  uphold  it  aH  a  sacred 
duty  when  it  is  challenged.  Physical  coercion  is  not  the 
rule  but  the  exception. 


N 


$  3.  CONDITIONS    WHICH    BRINO    OUT    THE    lUPOETANCB    0» 
eBOUr  STANDARDS  AKU  nKNUun  CDOl'l*  CONTROL 

coKsctoirs 

Although  customs  or  mores  hare  in  them  an  element  of 
Bociiil  npproval  which  makes  them  vehicles  of  moral  judg- 
ment, lln-y  Iwid  in  iiuiny  chsv«  to  sink  to  tlic  level  of  mere 
habits.  Tlie  reason — such  as  it  was — for  tlieir  original 
force — is  forgotten.  They  become,  like  many  of  our 
forms  of  etiquette,  mere  con viiit ions.  There  are,  however, 
certain  conditions  which  center  attention  upon  their  im- 
portance and  lift  Ihcm  to  the  level  of  consciotts  agencies. 
^These  conditions  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads.  (1) 
The  education  of  the  younger,  immature  members  of  the 
group  and  their  prc-parution  for  full  membership.  (2) 
ITie  constraint  anil  restraint  of  refractory  metiil>ers  and 
the  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests.  (3)  Occasions 
which  involve  some  notiible  danger  or  crisis  and  therefore 
call  for  the  greatest  attention  to  secure  the  favor  of  the 
god*  and  avert  disaster. 

1.  Educational  Cuatoms. — Among  the  most  striking 
and  tiigtiificant  of  these  arc  the  initiation  ceremonies  which 
arc  so  widely  observed  among  primitive  (>ooples.  They 
arc  held  with  the  purpose  of  inducting  boys  into  the  privi- 
leges of  mnnlincxl  and  into  the  full  life  of  tJic  group.  They 
are  calculated  at  every  step  to  impress  upon  the  initiate 
his  own  ignorance  and  liclplessness  in  contrast  with  the 
wiMloii)  and  power  of  the  group;  and  an  the  myntcry  with 
irbich  they  are  conducted  imposes  reverence  for  ttw  elder* 
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and  the  authorities  of  the  ^roup,  so  the  recitnl  of  the 
trftditioiu  and  {K-rfontioiici-H  of  the  tribe,  the  lotig  series 
of  ritual  acts,  common  participation  in  the  mystic  dance 
and  song  and  dccoratioDM,  scrvf  to  rci-iiforcc  the  tics  that 
bind  tlie  tribe. 

Initiation  into  the  full  privileges  of  manhood  among  the 
tribes  of  Central  Auotralin,  for  instance,  inchidM  three 
setit  of  ccrenionieti  which  occupy*  weeks,  and  even  months, 
for  their  completion.  The  first  set,  called  "throwing  up 
in  the  air,"  is  performed  for  the  boy  when  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  from  ten  to  twelve.  In  connection  with  being 
thrown  up  in  the  air  by  certain  prescribed  member*  of 
hi.i  tribe,  he  is  decorated  with  various  totem  emblems  and 
afterward  the  septum  of  his  nose  is  bored  for  the  insertion 
of  the  notie-bone.  At  a  period  some  tlirce  or  four  years 
later  a  larger  and  more  formidable  series  of  ceremonies  is 
undertaken,  lasting  for  ten  days.  A  screen  of  bushes  is 
built,  behind  which  the  boy  is  kept  during  the  whole  period, 
unless  he  is  brought  out  on  the  ceremonial  ground  to  wit- 
ness some  perform II nee.  During  this  whole  period  of 
ten  days,  he  is  forbidden  to  speak  except  in  answer  to 
questions.  He  is  decorated  with  various  totem  emblems, 
for  which  every  detail  iH  prescribed  hy  the  council  of  the 
tribal  fathers  and  tribal  elder  brothers.  He  is  charged  to 
obey  every  cfnnmand  and  never  to  tell  any  womnn  or  boy 
what  he  may  see.  The  sense  that  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  is  to  happen  to  him  helps  to  impress  him  strongly 
with  a  fc(;ling  of  the  dotp  importance  of  compliance  with 
the  tribal  rules,  and  further  still,  with  a  strong  sense  of 
the  superiority  of  the  older  men  who  know  and  are  familiar 
with  the  mysterious  rites  of  which  he  is  about  to  learn  the 
meaning  for  the  first  time.  At  int«rvals  he  watches  sym- 
bolic perfonnunces  of  men  decorated  like  various  totem 
animals,  who  represent  the  doings  of  the  animal  ancestors 
of  the  clan;  he  hears  mytiterious  sounds  of  the  so-called 
buU-roarcrs,  which  are  supposed  by  the  women  and  un- 
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initUted  to  be  due  to  itnscvn  xpirtts;  &nd  the  whole  enda 
with  the  operation  which  syinbolizc-i  his  itidiirtion  into 
joiiiig  mniiliuod.  But  cvvn  thiK  is  not  all ;  when  the  young 
man  has  reached  the  a^  of  iliitcrction,  when  it  in  felt  that 
be  can  full;  I'omprchciid  the  traditions  of  the  tribe,  at  the 
age  of  from  twenty*  to  twenty-five,  a  »till  more  impressive 
•cries  of  oerctnonics  i»  conducted,  which  in  the  instance  re- 
ported lasted  fn)in  Septcmljcr  to  January.  This  period 
wag  filled  up  with  dances,  "corroborei-s,"  and  irui[>cction 
of  the  churinga  or  sacrod  emblems — stones  or  sticks  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  dwellingsi  of  anccjitral  spirits  and 
which  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  tribe,  ^uardcil  from 
the  Bight  of  women  and  boy«,  but  known  individually 
to  the  elders  as  the  sacred  dwelling-place  of  father  or 
^grandfather.  As  these  were  shown  and  passo<I  around, 
great  solemnity  was  manifest  and  the  relntives  somctimca 
wept  at  the  sight  of  the  sucred  object.  Ceremonies  imi- 
tating various  totem  aniinaLi,  frequently  of  the  most  elab- 
orate sort,  were  aUo  performed.  The  young  men  wcr« 
told  the  traditions  of  tlie  past  history  of  tlie  tribe,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  recital  they  felt  added  reverence  for  the 
old  men  who  had  been  their  instructors,  •  sense  of  pride  in 
the  possession  of  this  mysterious  knowledge,  and  a  deeper 
unity  because  of  wlmt  they  now  have  in  common.  One  i» 
at  a  loss  whether  to  wonder  moat  at  the  possibility  of  the 
whole  tribe  devoting  itself  for  three  months  to  these  elabo- 
rate functions  of  initintion,  or  at  the  marvelous  adapta- 
bility of  such  ceremonies  to  train  the  young  into  an 
attitude  of  docility  and  reverence.  A  tribe  that  can  en- 
force such  a  process  Is  not  hkely  to  be  wanting  in  one 
side,  at  least,  of  the  moral  consciousness,  namely,  rever- 
enoe  for  authority  and  regard  for  the  social  welfare.' 

2.  Law  and  Justice. — The  occasions  for  some  control 
over  refractory  nienibers  will  constantly  arise,  even  though 

■  TtiF  armunl  \i  brunt  oh  Si)enccr  and  GlUcn,  Tht  Platiiit  Tribti 
^{  Cmtral  A  till ralia,  chit,  rii.-bc 
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the  conflict  between  group  and  individual  mn^'  need  no 
phj'sical  Hanctiona  t«  enforce  the  authority  of  the  group 
over  its  members.  The  economic  motive  frequently  prompts 
an  individual  to  leave  the  trilie  or  the  joint  family. 
There  was  n  constant  tendency,  Eastman  states,  among 
his  people,  when  on  a  hunting  exiMxlition  in  the  enemy's 
country,  to  break  up  into  smaller  parties  to  ohtain  food 
more  easily  and  freely.  The  police  did  oil  they  could 
to  keep  in  check  tlioKe  parties  who  were  intent  on  steal- 
ing away.  Another  illustration  of  the  some  tendency  i» 
titated  by  Maine  with  reference  to  the  joint  families  of 
the  South  Slavonians: 

"The  adventurous  and  energetic  member  of  the  brother- 
hood is  always  rcbellinff  ag"'"^*  '^  natural  communism,  lie 
goes  nlirond  und  inaki-n  hiii  fortam-,  uiul  an  ittrenuuualy  reiiUta 
Ihc  demands  of  his  relatives  to  iititxg  it  Into  the  common  nc- 
eount.  Or  perlmpit  lii^  tliinks  that  liis  share  of  tlie  common 
stock  would  be  more  prolilnMy  employed  by  him  as  capital 
in  a  merenntjle  venture.  In  cither  ease  he  brconK^x  n  dia- 
datisfied  member  or  a  declared  enemy  of  the  brotherhood."  * 

Or  covctousness  might  lead  to  violation  of  the  ban, 
AS  with  Achan.  Sex  imptilNC  may  lead  a  man  to  seek  for 
his  wife  a  woman  not  in  the  lawful  group.  Or,  as  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  offensi-.t  posMihle,  a.  member  of  the 
group  may  be  supposed  to  practice  witchcraft.  Tliis  is 
to  use  invixihle  powers  in  a  KcUi.ili  manner,  and  has  been 
feared  and  punished  by  almost  all  })eop1es. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  of  c«)ur»e  no  abstract  theory  of 
crime  whteb  leads  the  community  to  react ;  it  is  self-preser- 
vation. The  tribe  niuiit  be  kept  together  for  protection 
agninxt  enemieti.  Achan's  tiin  is  felt  to  t>c  tlie  cause 
of  defeat.  The  violation  of  sex  taboos  may  ruin  the 
clan.  The  sorcerer  may  cause  disease,  or  inflict  torture 
and  death,  or  bring  a  pestilence  or  famine  upon  the  whole 
group.  None  the  less  all  such  cjiscs  bring  to  eonscious- 
'  Maine's  Early  Lam  and  C<i4(i>ra,  p.  304. 
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one  aspect  of  ntoral  atit)iority,  tlie  ttocial  control  over 
tlu:  individual. 

And  it  i.-i  a  iocial  control — not  on  exercise  of  bnit«  forec 

Ipr  a  mere  terrorizing  bj  ghosts.     For  the  chief  or  judge 

xallv  wins  liis  authority  by  hi»  powerful  service  to 

trihc&inen.     A  Gideon  or  Barak  or  Khiid  or  Jcphthah 

udged   Israel  because  he  had  delivered   them.     "Three 

lings,  if  p«w«N.scd  by  «  man,  make  him  fit  to  l>e  a  chief 

kindred:  That  he  should  speak  on  behalf  of  his  kin 

id  be  listened  to,  that  he  should  fi);ht  on  behalf  of  hia 

Itin  and  be  fearn),  and  that  he  flhotild  be  stecurity  on  behalf 

of  his  kin  and  be  accepted."  '    If ,  as  is  often  tJie  case,  the 

king  or  judge  or  ctiief  regards  himxelf  as  acting  by  divine 

right,  the  authority  ia  still  tcithm  the  group.     It  is  the 

group  judging  itself. 

In  itfl  ttandard$  tlm  primitive  court  in  naturally  on  the 
level  of  customary  morality,  of  which  it  is  an  agent. 
There  is  usually  neither  the  conception  of  a  general  princi- 
ple of  justice  (our  Common  Law),  nor  of  a  positive  law 
Cmacted  as  the  express  will  of  the  people.  At  first  the 
judge  or  ruler  may  not  act  by  any  fixed  law  except  that 
of  upholding  the  customs.  Kach  decision  is  then  a  special 
case.  A  step  in  advance  is  found  when  the  heads  or 
elders  or  priests  of  the  tribe  decide  cases,  not  independently 
of  ail  others,  but  in  accordance  with  certain  precedents  or 
cuitonu.  A  legal  tradition  is  thutt  established,  which, 
boverer  imperfect,  is  hkely  to  be  more  impartial  than  the 
arbitrary  capricv  of  llic  montent,  influenced  as  such  spe- 
cial decisions  are  likely  to  be  by  the  rank  or  power  «f  tlie 
parties  conccrni-d.'  A  law  of  precedents  or  tradition  is 
thuji  the  normal  method  at  this  level.  The  progress  to- 
ward a  more  rational  standard  belongs  under  the  next 
chapter,  but  it  is  intxTexting  to  note  that  even  at  an 
early  age  the  myths  sliow  a  conception  of  a  divine  judge 

■  W*lih  TriiJi.  rltcd  bjr  Snbohm,  ofi.  dt.,  p.  73; 
'  Foat,  Grundlagtn  rfw  RtihU,  pp.  U  B. 
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who  is  rightcouS)  and  a  diTinc  jud/^cnt  which  ui  idcai. 
Rbadamunthus  in  un  c-mbodimL'nt  of  the  d«mand  for  justice 
wUeli  human  collisions  and  decisions  avakencd. 

The  consciouti  authority  of  the  group  is  aUo  c-vokcd  in 
the  ciinc  of  f<'iids  or  ilinputoii  betwoen  its  members.  The  case 
of  the  blood  feud,  indeed,  might  well  be  treated  no  belong- 
ing under  war  luul  international  law  rather  than  as  a  case 
of  private  conflict.  For  so  far  as  the  members  of  the 
victim's  clan  urv  concerned)  it  is  a  caau  of  war.  It  is 
a  patriotic  duty  of  every  kinsman  to  avenge  the  shed 
blood.  The  groups  concerned  were  smaller  than  modem 
nations  which  go  to  war  for  ftimilar  reasons,  but  the  princi- 
ple is  the  same.  The  chief  diS'crcnoe  in  favor  of  modem 
international  wars  is  that  since  the  groups  are  larger 
thejr  do  not  fight  so  often  and  require  a  more  §erious 
consideration  of  the  possibility  of  peaceable  adjustment. 
Orvstcs  and  Hamlet  feel  it  «  sacred  duty  to  avenge  their 
fathers'  murders. 

But  the  case  is  not  simply  that  of  clan  against  don. 
For  the  smaller  group  of  kin,  who  are  bound  to  avengCi 
are  nearly  always  part  of  a  larger  group.  And  the  larger 
group  may  at  once  recognize  the  duty  of  vengeance  and 
also  the  need  of  keeping  it  within  bounds,  or  of  substi- 
tuting other  practices.  The  larger  group  may  see  in  the 
murder  u  pollution,  dangerous  to  all;'  the  blood  which 
*'crie8  from  the  ground"  '  renders  the  ground  "unclean" 
and  the  curse  of  godtt  or  the  spirits  of  the  dead  may 
work  woe  upon  the  whole  region.  But  an  unending  blood 
feud  is  likewise  an  evil.  And  if  the  injured  kin  can  be  ap- 
peased by  )e^s  than  blood  in  return,  so  much  the  better. 
Hence  the  wcrgcid,  or  indemnity,  a  custom  which  persisted 
among  the  Irish  until  late,  and  seemed  to  the  English 
judges  a  scandalous  procedure. 

For  lesser  offenws  a  sort  of  ri^;ulatcd  duel  is  sometimes 

'  Deuterancniijr  91il-9i  Namhtrs  SSiSS,  34. 
'  Genesis  *!  ll>-13 j  Job  16:  IS. 
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•llowed.  For  example,  among  tlie  Australians  the  inci- 
deot  is  related  of  the  treatment  of  a  man  who  had  doped 
with  his  niighl)or'»  wife.  Wh«-ii  the  n-crcant  parties  re- 
turned the  old  men  considered  what  should  be  done,  and 
finaUy  arrnnprd  the  following  pcnuity.  The  off«iider 
stood  and  ailksl  out  to  the  injured  husband,  "I  stole  your 
woman ;  come  and  growl."  The  husband  then  proceeded  to 
throw  N  Hprur  at  him  from  a  diHttinci',  and  afterwarda  to 
attack  him  with  a  knife,  although  he  did  not  attempt  to 
wound  him  in  a  vital  pari.  The  offender  wiu  allowed 
to  evade  injury,  though  not  to  rt^cnt  the  attack.  Finally 
the  old  men  said,  "Knough."  A  curious  form  of  private 
itgrncie*  for  M'curing  justice  is  also  found  in  the  Japanese 
custom  of  hara-kiri,  according  to  which  an  injured  man 
killit  himself  before  the  door  of  his  offender,  in  order  tliat 
he  may  bring  public  odium  upon  the  man  who  has  injured 
him.  An  Indian  custom  of  Dharna  is  of  similar  signifi- 
cance, though  lew  %'iolcnt.  The  creditor  fast*  before  the 
door  of  the  debtor  until  lie  eitlicr  is  paid,  or  dieti  of  starva- 
tion. It  may  be  that  he  thinks  that  his  double  or  spirit 
will  haunt  the  cruel  debtor  who  has  tliu*  prnnilted  him 
to  starve  to  death,  but  it  also  has  the  effect  of  bringing 
public  opinion  to  bear. 

In  all  theie  caaeit  of  kindred  feuds  there  h  little 
personal  responsibility,  and  likewise  little  distinction  be- 
tween the  accidental  and  inK'ntionul.  These  facts  are 
brought  out  in  the  opening  quotations  in  Chapter  II.  The 
important  thing  for  the  student  to  observe  is  that  like 
o«ir  present  practices  in  international  rtfTairs  they  show  a 
grade  of  morality,  a  limited  social  unity,  whether  it  ia 
called  kinship  feeling  or  patriotism ;  complete  morality  i* 
not  poaiblc  so  long  as  there  is  no  complete  way  of  settling 
disputes  by  justice  instead  of  force.' 

'  On  the  suhjeet  of  esriv  Justice  Wcstertnsreb.  TA*  Origin  and 
Dri^loBmtm  of  Uorat  Idnu.  ch.  vii.  fT.;  flolihauM;,  Moral*  tn 
Rroluliom,  Psrt  L,  ch.  IL;  Pollock  mid  MsltLaiid,  UUl»ry  of  Ungtith 
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3.  Occasions  Which  Involve  Some  Special  Danger  or 
Crisis. — Such  oocjisions  cull  for  the  grwitcdt  Attention 
to  secure  success  or  avoiil  disaster.  Under  this  head  we 
note  M  typical  (a)  the  occnsions  of  birth,  marriage, 
death;  (b)  seed  time  and  harvest,  or  other  seasonH  impor- 
tant for  the  maintenance  of  the  group;  (c)  war;  (d) 
hospitality. 

(a)  Birth  and  Death  Customs The  entrance  of  a 

new  hfv  into  the  world  nnd  the  disappearance  of  the  ani- 
mating breath  {apiritut,  anima.  psyche),  might  well  im- 
press man  with  the  mysteries  of  his  world.  Whether  the 
newborn  infant  is  regarded  as  a  reincarnation  of  an 
ancestral  spirit  as  with  the  Australians,  or  as  a  new  crea- 
tion from  the  »|>irit  world  ax  with  the  Kafir«,  it  is  a  time 
of  danger.  The  mother  must  be  "purified," '  the  child, 
and  in  some  cases  the  father,  must  be  carefully  guarded. 
The  elaborate  customs  show  the  group  judgment  of  the 
importance  of  the  occasion.  And  the  rites  for  tiic  dead 
arc  yet  more  impressive.  For  as  a  rule  the  Kavag«<  ha*  no 
thought  of  an  entire  extinction  of  the  person.  The  dead 
Ures  on  in  some  mode,  shadowy  and  vague,  perhaps,  but 
he  i»  still  ]iatcnt,  still  a  member  of  the  group,  present 
at  the  tomb  or  the  hearth.  The  preparation  of  the  body 
for  burini  or  other  dis{K)«itian,  the  ceremonies  of  inter- 
ment or  of  the  pyre,  the  wailing,  and  mourning  cnstumM, 
the  provision  of  food  and  weapons,  or  of  the  favorite 
horse  or  wife,  \m  be  with  the  dead  in  the  unseen  world,  tJie 
perpetual  homage  paid — all  thisc  arc  eloquent.  The  event, 
as  often  OS  it  occurs,  appeals  by  both  sympathy  and  awe 
to  the  common  feeling,  and  brings  to  consciousness  the 
imity  of  the  group  and  the  control  exercised  by  ita 
judgments. 

Till-  ri^gulntions  for  marriage  arc  scarcely  less  impor- 
tant :  indeed,  they  arc  often  m-emingly  the  most  important 
of  the  customs.  The  phrases  "marriage  by  capture"  and 
■  Leviticus,  ch.  xii. 
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"marriage  bjr  purchase,"  are  quite  misleading  if  tliejr  give 
the  impression  that  in  cftrly  culture  any  man  may  hare 
any  woman.  It  w  an  nlmoxt  universal  purl  oC  the  clan 
system  that  the  man  must  marry  out  of  his  own  clau  or 
totem  (exogamy),  and  it  is  frequently  spccided  exactly 
into  what  other  clan  he  must  marry.  Among  some  the 
-regulations  are  minute  as  to  which  of  the  age  classes,  a8 
well  a-i  to  which  of  the  kin  groups,  a  man  of  specific  group 
must  choose  from.  The  courtship  may  follow  different 
mits  from  ours,  and  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  certain 
respects  may  seem  so  loose  as  to  shock  the  studeut,  but 
the    regulation    is    in    many    rvspecti    stricter    than    with 

,  and  punishment  of  its  violation  often  severer.  There 
can  be  do  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  control,  however  mis- 
taken Konie  of  its  fenturen.  Whether  the  regulations  for 
exogamy,  which  provide  so  effectually  for  avoiding  incest, 
arc  reinforced  by  on  instinctive  element  of  aversion  to  sex 
relations  with  intimates,  ia  uncertain ;  in  any  case,  they  are 

forced  by  the  strongest  taboos.  Nor  does  primitive  soci- 
ety stop  with  the  negative  aide.  The  actual  marriage  is 
invested  with  the  social  values  and  religious  sanctions  which 
raise  ttie  relation  to  a  higher  level.  Art,  in  garments  and 
rnamenti  in  dance  and  epithalnmium,  lends  ideal  values. 
ic  sacred  meal  at  the  encircled  heartli  secures  the  partici- 
pation of  the  kindred  gods. 

(b)  Certain  Days  or  Seasons  Imporunt  for  the  Indus- 
trial Life. — Seed  time  and  harvest,  the  winter  and  sum- 
mer solstices,  the  return  of  spring,  are  of  tlic  highest 
importance  to  agricultural  and  pastoral  peoples,  and  are 
widely  observed  with  solemn  rites.  Where  the  rain  it 
the  center  of  anxiety,  a  whole  ritual  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  it,  as  among  the  ZuAi  Indiana.  Ceremonies 
lasting  days,  involving  the  preparation  of  special  sym- 
l>ols  of  clotid.H  and  lightning,  and  the  participation  of 
numerous  secret  fraternities,  constrain  the  attention  of 
all.     Moreover,  this  constraint  of  need)  working  through 
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the  coDception  of  what  the  gods  require,  enforces  flome 
very  ponitivv  niorul  uttitudiM: 

"A  ZaGl  must  speak  with  one  toogoc  (rinccrclj')  in  order  to 
have  Ilia  prnjrrs  rrccivnl  hy  tlic  goda,  and  unlesa  liis  pr&jen 
ntf  acccpU'd  no  raina  will  (.-oaie,  which  means  Btarvntion.  He 
must  be  gentle,  nnd  Ite  raiiirt  apeak  and  net  will)  !u«dn*89  to  all, 
for  Uio  kmIh  care  nut  for  those  whose  lips  speak  iiarshljr.  He 
must  observe  continence  fonr  day*  pnrviouN  to,  and  four  days 
following,  the  wtxIioK  of  Invatb  prayers  through  the  spiritual 
essence  of  plume  offerings,  nnd  thus  their  pntsions  are  brought 
nnder  control."  (Mus.  M.  C.  Stevknson  In  SSd  Report, 
Bureau  of  Etiinotogi/.) 

Phases  of  the  moon  glw  other  aiiered  days.  Sabbaths 
which  originally  are  negative — the  forbidding  of  labor — 
may  become  later  the  bearers  of  positive  social  and  spiritual 
vahic.  In  any  caw,  all  these  fentivals  bring  the  group 
authority  to  consciousness,  and  by  their  ritual  promote 
the  intimate  group  sympathy  and  consciousness  of  a  com- 
mon end. 

(c)  War.— War  as  a  special  crisis  always  brings  out 
the  significance  and  importance  of  certain  customs.  The 
deliberations,  tin-  inngie,  the  war  paint  which  precede,  the 
obedience  compelled  by  it  to  chiefs,  the  extraordinary 
powers  exercised  by  the  chief  or  heads  at  such  crises,  the 
sense  of  danger  which  strains  the  attention,  all  inxurc 
attention.  No  carelessness  is  permitted.  Defeat  is  inter- 
preted oa  a  symbol  of  divine  anger  because  of  a  violated 
law  or  custom.  Victory  brings  nil  together  to  celebrate 
the  glory  of  the  clan  and  to  mourn  in  common  the  warriors 
alain  in  the  common  cause.  Kxcellence  here  may  be  »o 
conspicuous  in  its  Hcrvicc,  or  in  the  admirntion  it  calls 
out,  as  to  l>ccome  a  general  term  for  what  the  group 
approves.  So  the  arctg  of  the  Greeks  bccnine  their  gen- 
eral term,  nnd  the  I^atin  firdM.  if  not  bo  clearly  military, 
was  yet  largely  military  in  it*  early  coloring.  The  "spirit 
of  Jehovah,"  the  symbol  of  divine  approval  and  so  of 
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'  upprovul,  iras  bcli«vc(l  to  be  witli  Saiiisoa  and  Jeph- 

\\  ill  tlH'ir  (Iced.-)  of  prowcsti  in  Israel's  bclislf. 

(d)  Hospitality. — To  the  mcKlcrii  inun  who  travels  with- 

jout  fear  and  receives  guests  as  a  matter  of  nlmotit  daily 

Ipractice,  it  may  seem  strained  to  include  hospitality  along 

[with  unusual  or  critical  eventti.     But  the  ocrcinonics  ob- 

[«erred  and  the  importance  attached  to  its  rites,  show  that 

lioitpitulity  was  a  matter  of  great  significance;  its  customs 

|vere  among  the  most  sacred. 

"Bat  as  for  us,"  says  Ulysses  to  the  Cyclops,  "we  have 
lighted  here,  nnd  oomc  to  th<-ite  thy  knre«,  if  prrcliiuice  they 
^wUl  give  us  a  straiiffcr's  gift,  or  make  any  present,  as  Is  the 
dne  of  atrangers.  Nay,  lord,  have  regard  to  the  godn,  for  we 
arc  thy  suppliants,  and  Zeus  is  the  avenger  of  suppliants  and 
•ojoamcrs,  Zctu,  the  god  of  the  stranger,  who  farcth  in  the 

upony  of  reverend  strangers," 

Tlic  duty  of  hoHpitnlity  is  one  of  the  most  widely 

recognized.     Westemiarck  has  brought  togctlier  a  series 

of  maxim*  from  a  great  variety  of  races  which  show  this 

.forcibly.'     Indians,  Kalmucks,  Greek:!,  Romans,  Teutons, 

Lrabs,  Africans,  Ainos.  and  other  peoples  are  drawn  upon 

[and  tel!  the  same  story.     The  stnuiKiT  is  to  be  reKpectcd 

icredly.     His  person  must  be  guarded  from  insult  even 

the  honor  of  the  daughter  of  the  hou«c  must  be  sacri- 

**Jehov«h   preserveth   the  sojourners,"   and  they 

ire  grouped  with  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  Israel's 

law.*    The  Romiins  had  their  dii  hospUalet  and  the  "duties 

toward  a  guest  were  even  more  stringent  than  thortc  toward 

^^a  relative" — primum  tuteta,  demde  koap'tti,  deinde  ciienti, 

^Ktum  cognato,  poitea  afjini.*     "He  who  has  a  spark  of 

^■caution   in  him,"  say*  Plato,  "will  do  his  best  to  pass 

^Hthrough  life  without  sinning  against  the  stranger."    And 

r      there  is  no  doubt  tliat  this  sanctity  of  the  guest's  person 

■  "Tlw  Influrnce  of  Magic  on  Soda!  HelHtionshipif  in  Boeiotcaie^ 
Paptrt.  II..  isus.    cr.  nlw  Morgan,  Uomi*'Uft. 
'GeaaU  ISiBj  Judges  lSi93,»«. 
*PsdBU  14«:9;  ncuteranoiny  M:U-99: 
'Cetllus,  lu  Wntcrtoarck,  op.  clL,  p.  US. 
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was  not  due  to  pure  kin(lnc§s.  The  whole  conduct  of  group 
life  »  opposed  to  a  ^ncral  spirit  of  consideration  for 
tlioKt  outside.  The  word  *'guo»t"  is  nkin  to  hottu,  from 
which  comes  "hostile."  The  stranger  or  the  guest  was 
looked  upon  rnlher  as  a  being  who  wiis  fpeeially  potent. 
He  was  a  "Hve  wire."  He  might  be  u  medium  of  bk-ssing, 
or  be  might  be  a  medium  of  hurt.  Hut  it  was  highly 
importnnt  to  fttil  in  no  duty  toward  him.  The  definite 
possibility  of  entertaining  angels  unawares  might  not  be 
always  present  to  conisctousne»s,  but  there  seems  reason  to 
beheve  that  the  possibility  of  good  luck  or  bod  tuck 
AS  attending  on  a  visitor  was  generally  believed  in.  It  is 
also  plamibte  that  the  importance  attached  to  sharing  a 
meal,  or  to  bodily  contnet,  is  based  on  magical  ideas  of 
the  way  in  which  blessing  or  curw  nuiy  be  communicated. 
To  cross  a  threshold  or  touch  a  tent-rope  or  to  eat  "salt," 
gives  a  saered  claim.  In  the  right  of  as3'lum,  the  refugee 
takes  advantage  of  hia  contact  with  the  god.  He  lays 
hold  of  the  altar  and  assumes  that  the  god  will  protect 
him.  The  whole  practice  of  hospitality  is  thus  the  converse 
of  the  cuittom  of  blood  revenge.  They  are  alike  sacred — 
or  rather  the  duty  of  hospitality  may  protect  even  the  man 
whom  the  host  is  bound  to  pursue.  But,  whereas  the  one 
makes  for  group  solidarity  by  acts  of  exclusive  ami  hostile 
characteFf  the  other  tends  to  set  aside  temporarily  the 
division  between  the  "we-group"  and  the  "others-group." 
Under  the  sanction  of  religion  it  keeps  open  a  way  of  com- 
munication which  trade  and  other  social  interchange  will 
widen.  It  adds  to  family  and  the  men's  house  a  powerful 
agency  in  maintaining  at  least  tlie  possibility  of  humane- 
ness and  sympathy. 

5  4.   TALVER  AND  DEFKCTS  OF  CtTSTOMART   MOKAUTT 

These  have  been  suggested,  in  the  main,  in  the  dtscrip* 
tjon  of  the  nature  of  custom  and  its  regulation  of  conduct. 
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IWe  may,  howeTer,  sunimarize  them  as  a  preparation  for 

[the  next  stage  of  morality. 

I.  The  Forming  of  Standards. — Tliere  is  u  standard. 

Is  "good,"  a  "right,"  which  is  to  some  degree  rational 

taitd  to  flomc  di-greo  social.  Wc  have  scca  that  custom  rests 
in  part  on  rational  conceptions  of  welfare.  It  is  really 
nothing  against  this  that  a  largtr  dement  of  luck  enters 
into  the  idea  of  welfare.  For  this  means  merely  tliut  the 
actual  conditions  of  welfare  are  not  understood.  The  next 
generation  mny  be  nlile  to  point  out  us  ctjuiiliy  absurd  our 
[treaent  ignorance  about  healtli  and  disease.     The  mem- 

^itn  of  tlie  group  embodied  in  custom  what  they  thought 
to  be  important;  they  were  approving  some  nets  and  for- 
bidding or  condemning  others ;  they  were  using  the  ciders, 
IBiui  the  wisdom  of  all  the  past,  in  order  to  guveni  life 
3o  far,  then,  tlicy  were  acting  morally.  They  were  also, 
to  a  degree,  using  a  rational  and  social  standard  when  they 
made  custom  binding  on  all,  and  conceived  its  origin  k* 
immemorial.  When  further  they  conceived  it  mt  approved 
by  the  gods,  they  gave  it  all  the  value  they  knew  how  to 
put  into  it. 

'I*he  standards  and  valuations  of  custom  are,  however, 
only  partly  rational.  Many  customs  arc  irrational;  some 
ore  injurious.  But  in  them  all  the  habitual  is  a  large, 
if  not  the  largest,  factor.  And  this  is  often  strong  enough 
to  resist  any  attempt  at  rational  tenting.  Dr.  Arthur 
Smith  tells  us  of  the  advantage  it  would  be  in  certain  parts 
of  China  to  build  a  door  on  the  south  side  of  the  hou»e 

I  in  order  to  get  the  breeze  in  hot  weather.  The  simple 
Rnd  sufficient  answer  to  such  a  suggestion  is,  "We  don't 
build  doors  on  the  south  side." 
An  additional  weakness  in  the  character  of  such  irra- 
tional, or  partly  rational  standards,  is  the  misplaced  en- 
ergy they  involve.  What  is  merely  trivial  i»  made  as  im- 
portant and  impressive  as  what  baa  real  aigiiificunce. 
itbing  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  is  (|uitc  likely  to  involve 
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neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Morsl  life 
requires  men  to  cstiniKtc  the  vulue  of  nctii.  If  the  irrelc- 
vnnt  or  tlie  petty  u  m«dc  importitnt,  it  not  on!jr  pre- 
vents s  high  level  of  value  for  the  really  important  act, 
it  load*  up  conduct  with  bunlenn  which  keep  it  back; 
it  introduces  elements  which  must  be  got  rid  of  lat«r,  often 
with  heavy  loss  of  what  id  genuinely  valuable.  When  there 
are  ko  miuiy  ways  of  offending  tlie  gods  and  when  theao 
turn  BO  often  upon  mere  observance  of  routine  or  formula) 
it  may  require  much  subcequrnt  timo  and  energy  to  make 
ainendH.     'I'he  morals  get  an  expiatory  character. 

2.  The  Motives. — In  the  motives  to  which  it  appeaU, 
custom  is  able  to  make  a  far  l>etter  tihowing  than  earlier 
writers,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  gave  it  credit  for,  It  doubt- 
IcM  employs  fear  in  its  taboo* ;  it  doubtli'Ns  cnliiitK  the 
patuiion  of  rcHontment  in  Ha  blood  feuds.  Even  these  are 
modified  by  a  social  environment.  For  the  fcnr  of  vio- 
lating n  taboo  in  in  part  the  fear  of  bringing  bod  luck 
on  the  whole  ^oup,  and  not  merely  on  the  violator.  Wo 
have,  therefore,  a  quasi-social  fear,  not  u  purely  in- 
stinctive reaction.  The  name  is  true  in  perhaps  a  fttronger 
degree  of  the  resentments.  The  blood  revenge  is  in  a 
majority  of  cases  not  n  personal  but  a  group  nffair.  It 
itt  undertaken  at  personal  risk  and  for  others'  interest — 
or  rather  for  a  common  interest. '  The  resentment  is  thus  a 
"sympathetic  retntment.'"^  Regarded  as  a  mere  reaction 
for  self-preservation  this  instinctive-emotional  process  is 
unmoral.  As  a  mere  desire  to  produce  pain  It  would  be  im- 
moral. But  so  far  as  it  implies  an  attitude  of  reacting 
from  a  general  point  of  view  and  to  aid  others,  it  is  moral. 
Aside  from  the  passions  of  fear  and  resentment,  however, 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  motives  enlisted.  Filial  and  pa- 
rental alTcction,  some  degree  of  affection  between  the  sexct 
over  and  above  sex  passion,  respect  for  the  aged  and  the 

'  WcKtrrmnrck  rcRnnls  rhU  ns  one  Of  the  fundnmcntal  Hemcntl 
In  Uie  beginning!  of  morali^. 
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beings  who  embody  ideals  however  crude,  loyalty  to  fellow 
cinnsincn, — oil  these  nre  not  only  fotttcred  but  Actually  se- 
cured by  the  primitive  group.  But  the  motive»  which 
imply  reflection — reverence  for  duty  nti  the  imperious  law 
of  «  larger  life,  mncere  lore  of  what  is  good  for  its 
own  sake — cannot  be  brought  to  full  consciousness  until 
tlicrc  i»  n  n>ore  definite  conception  of  a  morul  Authority,  a 
more  definite  contract  between  the  one  great  good  and  the 
partial  or  temporary  satisfactions.  The  development  of 
tlicsc  conception*  retjuires  a.  growtli  in  individuulity ;  it 
requires  conflicts  between  authority  and  liberty,  and  those 
collisions  between  private  tntcrcst-*  and  the  public  welfare 
which  II  higher  civilization  affords. 

3.  The  Content,— When  wc  consider  the  "what"  of 
group  ami  customary  morality  we  note  at  once  that  the 
factors  which  make  for  the  idealizing  and  expansion  of  in- 
terests arc  less  in  evidence  than  tliosc  which  make  for  a  com- 
mon and  Hociul  intert^st  and  ialijifat-tion.  There  in  indeed,  as 
we  have  noted,  opportunity  for  memory  and  fancy.  The 
traditions  of  the  past,  the  myths,  the  cultus,  the  folk  songs 
— these  keep  up  a  mental  life  which  is  as  genuinely  valued 
as  the  more  physical  activities.  But  as  the  mode  of  life  in 
question  doea  not  evoke  the  more  abstractly  rational  activi- 
ties— reasoning,  selecting,  choosing — in  the  highest  degree, 
the  ideals  lack  reach  and  power.  It  needs  the  incen- 
tives described  in  the  following  chapters  to  call  out  a  true 
life  of  the  spirit.  The  social  aspects  of  the  "what,"  on  the 
other  hand,  arc  well  rooted  in  group  morality.  It  is  uo- 
necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  the 
prvtot  and  prvcedinf;;  chapters  no  fully.  We  point  out  now 
that  while  the  ataiidnrd  in  social,  it  is  unconsciouHly  rather 
than  consciously  social.  Or  perhaps  better :  it  is  a  standard 
of  society  but  not  a  standard  which  each  member  deliber- 
ately makes  Iiis  own.  He  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  is  in  the  dun,  "with  the  gang*';  he  thinks  and  acts 
accordingly.    He  cannot  begin  to  be  as  selfish  as  a  modern 
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individunli«t ;  he  f imjilv  Im.tii't  the  imagvrjr  to  conceive  such 
an  exclusive  good,  nor  the  tools  with  which  to  carry  it  ouL 
But  he  c&nnot  be  ns  broHdIjr  social  cither.  He  may  not  be 
■ble  to  sink  bo  low  as  the  civilized  miser,  or  debauchee,  or 
criminal,  but  neither  can  he  conceive  or  build  up  the  char- 
acter which  implies  facing  op|K>Kition.  The  moral  hero 
achieves  full  stature  only  when  he  pits  himself  against 
others,  when  he  recopiizcs  evil  and  fights  it,  when  he  "over- 
comCH  the  world." 

4.  Organization  of  Character.-In  the  organization  of 
stable  chnractcr  the  morality  of  custom  !x  strong  on  one 
side.  The  group  trains  its  members  to  act  in  the  ways  it 
approves  and  afterwards  hoId«  them  by  all  tlie  agencies  in 
its  power.  It  fornm  habits  and  enforces  them.  Its  weak- 
ness is  that  the  clement  of  habit  is  so  large,  that  of  free- 
dom SO  small.  It  holds  up  the  average  man :  it  holds  back 
the  roan  who  might  forge  ahead.  It  is  an  anchor,  and  a 
drag. 
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CHAPTER  V 


FROM  ClISTOJI  TO  CONSCIENCE;  FROM  OROUP 
MORALITY  TO  PERSONAL  MORALITY 

§1.    COXTBAST  AKD  COLUSION 

I.  What  the  Third  Level  Means. — Complete  mornlity 
ia  reached  only  when  the  indiTiclual  rcco^izes  the  right  or 
chooses  the  good  freely,  devotes  himself  heartily  to  its  ful- ' 
filhnent,  and  seeks  n  progres.tivv  stocinl  development  in  which 
every  member  of  soeicty  shall  share.  The  group  morality 
with  its  agencies  of  custom  set  up  a  standard,  but  one  that 
W(w  corporate  ratlier  than  perHonnl.  It  approved  and  dis- 
approved, that  is  it  had  an  idea  of  good,  but  this  did  not 
mean  n  good  that  wa.t  perKoniilly  valued.  It  enlixted  its 
members,  but  it  was  by  drill,  by  pleasure  and  pain,  and  by 
habit,  rather  than  by  fuUy  voluntary  action.  It  secured 
stcadincMt  by  tmbit  and  noctal  pre.titurr,  riitlier  than  by 
cltoices  built  into  character.  It  maintained  community  of 
feeling  and  action,  but  of  the  unconscious  rather  than  the 
ddinitely  Nocinl  tyiH-.  Finally  it  wa»  rather  fitted  to  main- 
tain a  fixed  onler  than  to  promote  and  safeguard  progress. 
Advance  then  must  ( 1 )  substitute  some  rational  method  of 
setting  up  MtundardM  and  forming  values,  in  place  of  habit- 
ual passive  acceptance:  (S)  secure  voluntary  and  personal 
choice  and  interest,  instead  of  unconscious  identification 
with  the  group  welfare,  or  instinctive  and  habitual  response 
to  group  needs;  (8)  encourage  at  the  same  time  individual 
development  and  the  demand  that  all  shall  share  in  this 
development — the  worth  and  happiness  of  the  person  atul 
of  everjf  person. 

n 
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a.  Collision*  Involved — Such  nn  advance  brings 
to  consciousness  two  collisions.  The  oppositions  were 
there  tK-forc,  but  they  were  not  fvlt  as  oppositions.  So 
lon^  as  the  ina»  was  fully  with  IiIm  group,  or  satiKfic<) 
with  the  custom,  he  would  make  no  revolt.  When  the 
movement  bi-gins  the  colliyions  an  felt.  TIichc  collUionx 
are: 

( 1 )  The  collision  between  the  nuthority  and  interests  of 
the  group,  and  the  independence  and  private  intcre»t«  of 
the  individual. 

(2)  The  collision  between  order  and  progress,  between 
habit  and  reconnlrtiction  or  reformation. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
these  two  eollixions;  in  fact,  the  second  berome*  in  practice 
a  form  of  the  first.  For  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter  that 
custom  is  really  backed  and  enforced  by  the  group,  and  its 
merely  habitual  parts  me  as  .strnrigly  supported  as  those 
partM  which  have  a  inoi-e  rational  basis.  It  would  perhapa 
be  conceivable  that  a  people  should  move  on  all  together, 
workinR  out  n  higher  civiH/alion  in  which  free  thought 
should  keep  full  reverence  for  social  values,  in  which  politi- 
cal liberty  should  keep  c%'cn  pace  with  the  development  of 
government,  in  which  self-interest  shouhl  1h;  iicnmipanied 
by  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others,  just  as  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  a  child  to  grow  into  full  morality  without  a  period 
of  "storm  and  stress."  But  this  is  not  usual.  Progress 
hnH  generally  cost  struggle.  And  the  first  phase  of  this 
struggle  is  opposititm  between  the  individual  and  the 
group.  The  self-assertive  instincts  and  impulses  were  pres- 
ent in  group  life,  but  they  wen;  in  part  imdtiveloped  because 
they  had  not  enough  stimulus  to  call  them  out.  A  man 
could  not  develop  his  impulse  for  poKsi-ssion  to  its  full  ex- 
tent if  there  was  little  or  nothing  for  him  to  possesti.  In 
part  they  were  not  developed  because  the  group  held  them 
back,  and  the  conditions  of  living  and  fighting  favored 
those  groups  which  did  keep  them  back.    NevcrthelcBs  thej; 
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cnt  in  Nome  dcgrvc,  nlnrnys  contending  against  the 
more  social  forces.  Iti(lec<l  what  niakeii  the  opposition  be- 
tween Rroup  and  indindual  so  strong  and  so  continuous  is 
thnt  liotli  tlic  NO<riul  nnd  thi-  individual  arc  rooU^  in  human 
nature.  They  constitute  what  Kant  calls  the  unsocial  toci- 
ablmeti  of  mnn.  "Man  cannot  get  on  with  his  fellows  and 
be  cannot  do  without  them." 

Individualism.— The  assertion  by  the  mdividual  of  hi« 
own  opinionx  nnd  l)eliefs,  his  own  independence  and  inter- 
ests, as  over  against  group  stnndanU,  authority,  and  in- 
terests, is  known  as  individualism.  It  is  evident  that  such 
assertion  will  always  mark  a  new  level  of  conduct.  Action 
muat  now  be  persona!  and  voluntary.  It  is  also  evident 
that  it  may  be  cither  better  or  worse  than  the  level  of  custom 
nnd  group  life.  Tlie  first  effect  is  likely  tohe,  in  appearance 
at  least,  a  change  for  tlie  worse.  The  old  restraints  arc 
toucd  aside;  "creeds  outworn"  no  longer  steady  or  direct; 
the  strong  or  the  crafty  individual  comes  to  the  fore  and 
exploits  his  fellows.  Every  man  docs  what  is  "right  in  his 
own  eyes."  The  nge  of  the  Sophists  in  Greece,  of  the  Re- 
naissance in  Italy,  of  the  Knlightcnment  and  Romantic 
movement  in  western  Europe,  nnd  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion in  recent  times  illuxtrate  dilTerent  phases  of  individ- 
ualism. A  people,  as  well  as  an  individual,  may  "go  to 
pieces"  in  its  reaction  against  social  authority  nnd  custom. 
But  such  one-sided  individualism  is  almost  certain  to  call 
out  prophets  of  a  new  order ;  "organic  filamcnta"  of  new 
structure*  appear;  family,  industry,  the  state,  are  organ- 
ized anew  and  upon  more  voluntary  basis.  Those  who  oc 
cept  the  new  conditions  and  assume  responsibility  with 
their  freedom,  wlw>  direct  their  choices  by  reason  instead  of 
passion,  who  "aim  at  justice  and  kindness"  as  well  as  at 
happiness,  become  moral  persons  and  gain  thereby  new 
worth  and  dignity.  While,  then,  the  general  movement  is  on 
the  whole  a  movement  of  individualism,  it  demands  jtut  as 
necessarily,  if  there   U  to  be  moral   progress,  a  rvcon- 
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itructed  individual — a  per  hod  who  is  individual  in  choice, 
in  feeling,  in  responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time  social  in 
what  he  regards  as  good,  in  his  sympitthicii,  and  in  his  ptir- 
poi^es.  OthvniriHi:  iiidividualiHtu  nteans  progress  toward  the 
unmoral. 


§  %.    80CI0L00ICAL  AGENCIES  IN  THE  TXANSITIOK 

The  agencies  which  bring  about  the  change  from  cua- 
toinary  and  group  morality  to  conscious  and  personal 
morality  are  varied.  Just  as  character  is  developed  in 
the  child  and  yoimg  man  by  various  itioaiM,  sometimes 
by  success,  sometimes  by  adversity  or  loss  of  a  parent, 
Botnetimea  by  slow  increase  in  knowledge,  and  sometimes 
by  a  sudden  right- about- face  witli  a  strong  emotional  basis, 
so  it  is  with  peoples.  Some,  like  the  Japanese  at  the  pres- 
ent, arc  brought  into  sudden  contact  with  the  whole  set  of 
commercial  and  military  forces  from  without.  Among 
others,  as  with  the  Greeks,  a  fermentation  starts  within, 
along  intellectual,  economic,  political,  and  religious  lines. 
Or  again,  national  calamiticK  may  upset  all  the  old  values, 
as  with  the  Hebrews.  But  we  may  note  four  typical  agen- 
cies aliich  are  usually  more  or  less  active. 

I.  Economic  Forces. — The  action  of  economic  forces  in 
breaking  up  the  early  kinship  group  or  joint  family  may 
be  noticed  in  the  history  of  many  peoples.  The  clan  flour- 
ishes in  such  conditions  of  hunting  life  or  of  simple  agri- 
culture as  were  found  among  Australians  and  Indians,  or 
among  ttwi  Celts  in  Ireland  and  the  Scottish  Highlands. 
It  cannot  survive  when  a  more  advanced  state  of  agricul- 
ture prevails.  A  certain  amount  of  individualism  will  ap- 
pear wherever  the  advantage  for  the  individual  lies  in  sep- 
arate industry  and  private  ownership.  If  buffalo  was  to 
be  hunted  it  was  better  to  pool  issues,  hut  for  smaller  game 
the  skilful  or  persistent  huntsman  or  shepherd  will  think 
be  can  gain  more  by  working  for  himself.    This  is  intenai* 
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Gn)  witra  Af^icultun*  and  commerce  take  the  place  of 
earlier  tnodcA  of  lifo.  The  fnnii«r  has,  to  work  so  hard  and 
]on^.  Ilia  goal  in  so  far  in  the  future,  that  dilTervnces  of 
character  show  themselves  much  more  strongly.  Hunting 
and  fishing  nre  ho  exciting,  ami  the  reward  is  so  near,  that 
even  a  man  who  is  not  very  industrious  will  do  his  part. 
But  in  agriculture  only  tlie  hard  and  patient  worker  gets 
K  reward  and  he  docs  tmt  like  to  nhare  it  with  the  lazy,  or 
even  with  the  weaker.  Commerce,  bargaining,  likewise  puta 
a  great  premium  on  individual  shrewdness.  And  for  a 
long  time  commerce  was  conducted  on  a  relatively  individ- 
ual basis.  Caravans  of  traders  journeyed  together  for 
mutual  protection  but  them  was  not  any  such  organiza- 
tion as  later  obtained,  and  each  individual  could  display 
bis  own  cunning  or  ability.  Moreover  coimnercc  leads  to 
the  cotnpariiton  of  custom,  to  interchange  of  ideas  as  well 
as  goods.  AH  this  tends  to  break  down  the  sanctity  of 
customs  peculiar  to  a  given  group.  The  trader  as  well  as 
the  gue«t  mny  overstep  the  barriers  set  up  by  kin.  The 
early  Greek  colonists,  among  whom  a  great  individuaUstic 
movement  began,  were  the  trRdcr*  of  their  day.  The  parts 
of  Europe  whore  most  survives  of  primitive  group  life  are 
those  httic  touched  by  modern  commerce. 

But  we  get  a  broader  view  of  economic  influence*  if  we 
consider  the  methods  of  organizing  industry  which  have 
successively  pn-vailed.  In  early  society,  and  likewise  in 
the  earlier  period  of  modern  civilization,  the  family  was  a 
great  economic  unit.  Many  or  roost  of  the  industries  could 
be  advimtagcouily  carn\-d  on  in  the  household.  As  in  the 
cases  cited  above  (p.  60)  the  stronger  or  adventurous  mem- 
ber would  be  constantly  trying  to  strike  out  for  himself. 
This  process  of  constant  readjustment  U,  however,  far  less 
thoroughgoing  in  its  effects  on  mores  than  the  three  great 
methods  of  securing  a  broader  organisation  of  industry. 
In  primitive  society  Iarp;e  enterprises  had  to  he  carried  on 
bj  the  co-operation  of  the  group.    Porced  labor  as  used 
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by  Uic  Oriental  civilizuticms  HubstituU-d  n  nic-tliixl  by  which 
greater  works  like  th^-  p_v  ■'luiiids  or  tcmplcH  could  be  built, 
but  it  brought  with  it  the  overthrow  of  much  of  the  old 
group  eynipatliics  nnd  iiiututil  uid.  In  Greece  and  Rome 
slavery  did  the  drudgery  and  left  the  citizens  free  to  cul- 
tivate art,  letters,  and  govcmmcot.  It  gave  opportunity 
and  8C0p«  for  the  few.  Mni  of  |)ower  adc)  genius  arose, 
and  at  the  same  time  all  the  negative  forces  of  individual- 
ism asserted  themselves.  In  modem  times  capitatism  is  the 
method  for  orgiuiizing  induKtry  and  trade.  It  proveii 
more  effective  than  forced  labor  or  slavery  in  securing 
combination  of  forces  and  in  exploiting  natural  resources. 
It  likcwiiic  gives  extraordinary  opportunities  for  the  rise 
of  men  of  organizing  genius.  The  careers  of  "captains 
of  industry"  are  more  fascinating  tlmn  those  of  old-time 
conquerors  becatisc  they  involve  more  complex  situations, 
and  can  utilize  the  discoveries  and  labors  of  more  men.  But 
modem  capitahsm  has  been  as  destructive  to  the  morality 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  even  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  m 
was  forced  labor  or  slavery  to  the  group  life  and  mores 
which  they  destroyed. 

3.  The  Progress  of  Science  and  the  Arts^-The  effect 
of  the  progress  of  science  and  intelligence  upon  the  mores 
is  direct.  Comparisons  of  the  customs  of  one  people  with 
those  of  another  bring  out  differences,  and  arouse  ques- 
tions us  to  the  reasons  for  such  diversity.  And  we  have 
seen  that  there  is  more  or  leits  in  tlic  customs  for  which  no 
reason  can  be  given.  Even  if  there  was  one  originally 
it  has  been  forgotten.  Or  again,  increasing  knowledge  of 
weather  and  seasons,  of  plantt  and  animals,  of  sickness 
and  disease,  discredits  many  of  the  taboos  and  ceremo- 
nials which  the  cruder  beliefs  hod  regarded  as  essential 
to  welfare.  Certain  elements  of  ritual  may  survive  under 
the  protection  of  "mysteries,"  but  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the  community  keeps  aloof.  Instead  of  the 
mores  with  their  large  infusion  of  the  accidental,  tlic  ba- 
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bitu&I,  snd  ihe  impulBive,  increasing  intelligence  demands 
Momc  rutional  rule  of  life. 

And  science  joitis  with  tlic  vuriouM  indu»trinl  and  fine 
art«  to  create  a  new  set  of  interests  for  the  individual. 
Any  gfxx)  pince  of  workmoatliip,  any  work  of  art  however 
■intple,  is  twice  blest.  It  bli-s.^es  him  tliiit  makes  and  him 
that  uses  or  enjoys.  The  division  of  labor,  begun  in  group 
lifo,  in  carrii-il  fnrtlier.  Crnftjimcn  iind  iirtiMts  develop 
increasing  individiiHlity  as  they  construct  temples  or  pal- 
aces, f  axtiion  stiituos  or  pottery,  or  sing  of  gods  and  heroes. 
Their  minds  grow  witli  wliiit  thi-y  do.  Side  by  Hide  with 
the  aspect  of  art  which  makes  it  a  bond  of  society  is  the 
aspect  which  8o  fretjuently  mukvs  the  ttkillcd  workman  tlic 
critic,  and  the  artist  u  luw  tu  himself.  In  the  next  place 
twte  the  elTccI  on  tliOKc  who  can  use  and  ciijoy  the  products 
of  the  artJt.  A  new  world  of  Hati.tfnction  and  happinvxs  is 
o|>ene(l  which  each  person  can  enter  for  himself.  In  cruder 
conditions  there  was  not  much  out  of  which  t»  build  up 
happinexH,  Food,  labor,  rcKt,  the  thrill  of  hunt  or  contest, 
the  posaion  of  sex,  the  pride  in  children — these  made  up  the 
interests  of  primitive  life.  Further  means  of  enjoyment  were 
found  chiefly  in  society  of  the  kin,  or  in  the  inenVi  house. 
IJut  as  the  arts  advanced  the  individual  could  have  made 
for  him  a  fine  house  and  elaborate  clothing.  Metal,  wood, 
and  clay  minister  to  increasing  wants.  A  permanent  and 
stately  tomb  makes  the  future  more  definite.  The  ability 
to  tiand  down  wealth  in  durable  form  places  n  premium  on 
its  acquirement.  Ambition  has  more  stuff  to  work  with. 
A  more  definite,  assertive  self  is  gradually  built  up. 
"Good"  c»iiK-«  to  have  Nd<led  mcikning  willi  every  new 
want  that  awakes.  The  individual  is  not  satisfied  any 
longer  to  take  the  group*x  vahuition.  He  wants  to  get  his 
own  guild  in  his  own  way.  And  it  will  often  seem  to  him 
that  he  can  get  his  own  good  most  easily  and  surely 
either  by  keeping  out  of  the  common  h'fe  or  by  using 
fellow  men  to  his  own  advantage.     Men  of  culture 
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of  tlie  living  being  first  to  prcsenre  itself  and  then  to  rise 
to  more  complicated  life  by  entering  into  more  complex 
relations  and  mastering  its  environment.  Spinoza's  "tut 
tut  COmcTvare,"  Schojienhnucr's  "will  to  live,"  Nietzsche's 
"will  to  power,"  the  Hebrew's  paxnioiiate  ideal  of  "life", 
and  Tennyson's  "More  life,  and  fuller"  express  in  vary- 
ing dcgrei'  tJie  menning  of  this  elemental  bent  and  process. 
Growing  intelligence  odds  to  ita  strength  by  giving 
greater  capacity  to  control.  Starting  with  organic  needs, 
tliitt  developing  life  proccsK  may  find  satisfactions  in 
the  physical  world  in  the  increasing  power  and  mastery 
over  nature  gained  by  the  explorer  or  the  hunter,  the  dis- 
coverer, the  craftsman,  or  the  artist.  It  \*  when  it  enters 
tlie  world  of  persons  that  it  displays  a  peculiar  int^aity 
that  marks  the  passions  of  individualism  par  excellence. 
Wc  note  four  of  tliese  tenileneies  toward  self-assertion. 

X,  Sex. — The  sex  instinct  and  emotion  occupies  a  pe- 
culiar position  in  this  respect.  On  the  one  hand  it  U  a 
powerful  sociKlir.ing  agency.  It  liring.i  the  sexes  together 
and  is  thus  fundamental  to  the  family.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  constantly  rebelling  against  the  limits  and  con- 
ventions csttiblixhetl  by  (he  social  group  for  its  regulation. 
The  statutes  against  illicit  relations,  from  the  codes  of 
Hammurabi  and  Moses  to  the  latest  cfTorts  for  stricter 
divorce,  attest  the  collision  between  the  individual's  incli- 
nation and  the  will  of  the  group.  Repeatedly  some  passion 
of  sex  has  broken  over  all  social,  legal,  and  religious  sanc- 
tions. It  has  thus  been  a  favorite  theme  of  tragedy  from 
the  Greeks  to  Ibsen.  It  finds  another  fitting  medium  in 
the  romance.  It  has  called  into  existence  and  maintains 
ID  every  large  city  an  outcast  colony  of  wretched  creatures, 
and  the  evils  which  attend  are  not  limited  in  thdr  results 
to  those  who  knowingly  take  the  risks.  It  has  worked  re- 
peated changes  in  the  structure  of  the  family  authorized 
by  Hociety.  Ita  value  and  proper  regulation  were  points 
at  bsuc  in  that  wide-reaching  change  of  mores  attendant 
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poa  the  Kefontitttion,  nttd  apparently  equitibriuDi  has  not 
et  been  rcach«l. 

2.  The  Demand  for  Possession  and  Private  Property. 
In  the  primitive  group  we  have  seen  that  there  might  be 
rivate  property  !n  tools  or  weapons,  in  cattle  or  slaves. 
'^Thcre  was  little  privide  property  in  ininl  miiler  the  mater- 
nal clan;  and  indeed  in  any  case,  so  long  as  the  arta  wer« 
undeveloped,  private  property  had  necessary  limits.    The 
demand  for  private  property  in  a  natural  attendant  upon 
individual  modes  of  industry.     As  we  have  said,  it  was  a 
common  principle  Ihnt  what  the  group  produced  was  owned 
by  t))c  group,  and  what  the  individual  made  or  captured 
was  treated  as  his.     When  individual  industry  came  to 

C count  for  more,  the  individual  claimed  more  and  more  as 
private  possession. 
The  change  from  the  maternal  clan  to  the  paternal 
family  or  household  was  a  rcenforcement  to  the  individual 
control  of  property.  The  father  could  hand  down  his  cat- 
tle or  his  house  to  his  son.  The  joint  family  of  India  ia 
indeed  a  type  of  a  paternal  system.  Nevertheless  the 
tendency  is  much  stronger  to  insist  on  inrlividuni  property 
where  the  father's  goods  pass  to  his  son  than  where  tliey  go 
to  his  sister's  children. 

The  chiefs  or  rulers  were  likely  to  gain  tlic  right  of  pri- 
vate property  6rst.  Among  certain  families  of  the  South 
Slavs  to^ay,  the  head  has  his  individual  eating  utensils, 
the  rest  share.  Among  many  people  the  chiefs  have  cattle 
which  they  can  dispose  of  as  they  will ;  the  rest  have  simply 
their  share  of  the  kin's  goods.  The  old  Brehon  laws  of 
Ireland  shon-  this  stage. 

But  however  it  comes  about,  the  very  meaning  of  prop- 
^Htrty  is,  in  the  first  place,  exclusion  of  others  from  some 
^^^thing  which  I  have.     It  is  therefore  in  so  far  necessarily 
opposed  to  group  unity,  opposed  to  any  such  simple  soli- 
darity of  life  us  we  find  in  group  morality.    As  tJie  Amer- 
ican Indian  accepts  land  in  severalty,  the  old  group  life, 
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the  tribal  restraints  and  supports,  the  group  ctiKtom  and 
moTni  unity  tliat  went  with  it,  are  gone.  He  roust  find  a 
new  basis  or  go  to  pieces. 

3.  Struggles  for  Mastery  or  Liberty. — In  most  cases 
these  csniiot  be  separated  from  economic  struggles.  Mas- 
ters and  slaves  were  in  oconoiiiic  as  well  an  personal  rcla- 
tions,  and  nearly  all  class  contests  on  a  targe  scale  have 
had  at  least  one  economic  root,  whatever  their  other 
RourccH.  But  the  economic  is  not  tlicir  only  root.  There 
have  been  wars  for  glory  or  for  liberty  as  well  as  for 
territory  or  booty  or  slaves.  As  the  titrugglc  for  exist* 
cncc  haa  bred  into  the  race  the  instinct  of  self-defense 
with  Its  emotion  of  anger,  the  instinct  to  rivalry  and 
mastery,  and  the  corresponding  aversion  to  being  ruled* 
10  the  progress  of  society  shows  trials  of  strength  between 
man  and  man,  kin  and  kin,  tribe  and  tribe.  And  while, 
as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  coiiporution  made 
necessary  in  war  or  feud  is  a  uniting  force,  there  is 
another  side  to  the  story.  Contests  between  individuals 
show  who  is  master;  contests  between  groups  tend  to 
bring  forward  leaders.  And  while  such  masterful  men 
may  serve  the  group  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  find 
an  interest  in  opposing  group  customs.  They  assert  an 
independence  of  the  group,  or  a  mastery  over  it,  quite  in- 
compatible with  the  solidarity  of  the  kinship  clan,  although 
the  patriarchal  type  of  household  tmder  a  strong  head 
may  be  quite  possible.  There  comes  to  he  one  code  for 
rich  and  another  for  poor,  one  for  Patricians  and  anotlicr 
for  Plebs,  one  for  baron  and  another  for  peasant,  one  for 
gentry  and  another  for  the  common  folk.  For  a  time  this 
may  be  accepted  patiently.  Rut  when  once  the  rich  become 
arrogant,  the  feudal  lord  in§Dknt,  the  bitter  truth  is  faced 
that  the  customs  have  bfcome  mere  conventions.  They  no 
longer  hold.  All  the  old  ties  are  cast  off.  The  demand  for 
freedom  and  equality  rises,  and  the  collision  between  au- 
thority and  liberty  is  on. 
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Or  the  ctmtcat  may  be  for  intelkctual  liberty — for  free 
thought  oiicl  froc  !i{jcpch.  It  is  sometimes  considered  thnt 
cucb  liberty  meets  its  strongeftt  opponent  in  the  reiigtouR 
or  ecclesiftstical  organization.    Thcr«  is  no  doubt  a  ood' 

riervatirc  teniienry  in  religion,  .\n  we  buve  pointed  out, 
religion  is  the  great  conservator  of  group  values  and  group 
standards.  ItM  ritual  i»  mmt  elaborate,  ita  taboos  most 
sacret].  Intellectuftl  eritieism  tends  to  undermine  what  is 
outgrown  or  merely  linbitunl  here  as  elsewhere.  Ration- 
alism or  free  thought  huA  set  itself  in  frequent  opposition 
likewise  to  what  has  been  claimed  to  be  "above  reason." 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  all  the  indi- 
vidualism to  science  and  all  the  conservatism  to  religion. 
Scientific  dogmnn  and  "idols"  are  hard  to  displace.  Schools 
•re  about  as  conservative  as  cliu relies.  And  on  the  other 
hand  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty  has  usually  been 
carried  on  not  by  the  irreligious  but  by  the  religious.  The 
prophet  Alum  found  himself  tippoNed  by  the  religious  or- 
ganization of  liis  day  when  he  urged  social  righteousness, 
■nd  the  history  of  the  noble  urmy  of  martyrs  is  a  record 
of  appeal  to  individual  conscience,  or  to  an  immediate  per- 
sonal relation  to  God,  as  over  against  the  formal,  the  tra- 
ditional, the  organised  relij^ious  cuKtoniH  and  doctrine-s  of 
their  age.  The  struggle  for  religious  toleration  and  reU- 
gious  liberty  takes  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  stnig- 
gten  for  intellectual  and  political  liberty  in  tlic  chapters 
of  individualism. 

4.  The  Desire  for  Honor,  or  Social  Esteem. — James, 

^in  his  psychology  of  the  self,  calls  the  recognition  which 
A  man  gets  from  his  mates  his  "social  self."  "We  are  not 
only  gregarious  animals,  liking  to  be  in  sight  of  our  fel- 
lows, but  we  have  an  innate  propensity  to  get  ourselves 
noticed,  and  noticed  favorably  by  our  kind.  No  more  liend- 
isli  punishment  could  be  derised,  were  such  a  tiling  physt- 
^cally  possible,  than  that  one  should  be  turned  loose  in 
iety  and  remaui  absolutely  unnoticed  by  all  the  members 
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thereof."'  From  such  a  punbihinent  "the  crueI«Ht  bodily 
torturrf  would  be  n  relief ;  for  this  would  make  us  feel  that 
however  bail  might  bo  our  plight,  wc  hud  not  HUnk  to  ftuch 
depth  OS  to  be  unworthy  of  attention  at  all."  *  Honor  or 
fame  in  »  mime  for  one  of  the  various  "BOfial  selves"  which 
a  mao  may  build  up.  It  stutidH  for  wimt  tliont;  of  a  given 
group  nmy  think  or  say  of  him.  It  has  a  place  and  a 
large  place  in  group  life.  Precedence,  KnKitnttoii«,  deco- 
rations in  coatume  and  bodily  ornament,  praises  in  song 
for  the  brave,  the  strong,  the  cunning,  the  powerful,  with 
ridicule  for  the  coward  or  the  weukiing  arc  nil  nt  work. 
But  with  tlie  primitive  group  the  difference  between  men 
of  the  group  is  kept  within  lx>unds.  When  more  dciinitc 
organization  of  groups  for  military  or  civil  purposes  be- 
gins, when  the  feudal  chief  gatliers  his  retainers  and 
begin*  to  rise  above  the  rest  of  the  community  in  strength, 
finally  when  the  progress  of  the  arts  gives  greater  means 
for  display,  the  desire  for  recognition  has  immensely 
greater  scope.  It  is  incrotuied  by  the  instinct  of  emulation ; 
it  often  results  in  envy  and  jealousies.  It  becomes  then  a 
powerful  factor  in  stimulating  individualism. 

But  while  desires  for  honor  and  fame  provoke  individual* 
Ism,  they  corry  with  them,  like  desires  for  property  and 
j)ower,  elements  that  nmke  for  reconstruction  of  the  social 
on  a  higher  level,  for  honor  implies  some  common  senti- 
ment to  which  the  individual  can  make  appeal.  Group  mem- 
bers praise  or  blame  what  accords  with  their  feeling  or  de- 
sire, but  they  do  not  act  as  individuals  merely,  praising 
what  pleases  them  as  individiiJiI.i.  They  react  more  or  less 
compU'lely  from  the  group  point  of  view;  they  honor  the 
man  who  embodies  the  group-ideal  of  courage,  or  other  ad- 
mirable and  res{>vcted  qualities.  And  here  comes  the 
motive  which  operates  to  force  u  better  ideal  than  mere 
desire  of  praise.    No  group  honors  tlie  man  who  is  definitely 

•  Pneholor/y.  Vol.  I,  ch.  X. 
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seeking  merely  its  applause  rather  than  its  approval — 
•t  least  not  after  !t  has  found  him  out.  The  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  tlwrefore  valculiiktl  to  elicit  a.  de-iire  to  be 
ttortht/  of  honor,  as  well  as  to  be  honored.  This  means  a 
dciire  to  act  ns  a  true  social  individual,  for  it  is  only  the 
true  member  of  the  group, — true  i-lim!iman, — true  patriot, 
— true  martyr, — who  appeals  to  the  other  members  when 
they  judge  us  memhers,  and  not  selfishly.  When  now  the 
group  whose  approval  is  nought  ia  liumll,  we  have  claHS 
standards,  with  all  the  provincialism,  narrowness,  and 
prejudice  that  holong  to  them.  As  the  honor-seeker  is 
merely  after  the  opinion  of  his  class,  lie  is  bound  to  be 
only  partly  social.  So  long  as  he  is  with  his  kin,  or  his 
set,  or  hi.4  "gang,"  or  his  "party,"  or  his  "union,"  or 
liis  "country" — regardless  of  any  wider  appeal — he  is 
bound  to  be  imperfectly  rational  and  social  in  his  con- 
duct. The  great  possibilitieit  of  the  dcKirv  for  honor, 
and  of  the  desire  to  be  worthy  of  lionor,  lie  then  in  the 
constant  extension  of  the  range.  The  martyr,  the  seeker 
for  tnith,  the  reformer,  Uie  neglected  artist,  looks  for 
lionor  from  posterity;  if  misjudged  or  neglected,  he  ap- 
peals to  mankind.  He  is  thus  forming  for  himself  an 
ideal  standard.  Anil  if  he  embodies  this  ideal  titundnrd 
to  a  personal,  highest  possible  judging  companion,  his 
desire  to  be  worthy  of  approval  takes  a  religious  form. 
e  aeeks  "the  honor  that  is  from  (Jod."     Though  "the 

lermost  of  the  empirical  selves  of  a  man  ts  a  self 
of  the  gacial  sort.  It  yet  can  find  its  only  adequate  sochu 
in   an  ideal  world." ' 

The  moral  value  of  these  tlirec  forces  of  individualism 
was  lincly  stated  by  Kant: 


"The  means  which  nature  uses  to  bring  about  the  develop- 
kjucnt  of  nil  tlic  ca))ii(-ilies  she  tms  givL-ii  mnn  is  their  aniago- 
[•Mm  in  society,  in  so  far  as  this  antagonism  becomes  in  the  end 

'Jamcc,  F*geholon,  L.  SM, 
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•  caoae  of  social  order.  ^Irn  Iinvc  nn  inclinnttaR  to  atiociale 
UiemielTCS,  for  in  a  aocial  state  thoy  ft'cl  thnnHPlvts  morv 
completely  men:  i.e.,  they  arc  conscious  of  the  dcvelopmrnt 
of  their  natural  capacities.  But  thty  have  also  n  Krrat  pro- 
pensity to  itotair  themselves,  for  they  find  in  IhemBelvea  at  the 
lame  time  this  unsocial  ctmracterinlic :  each  wishes  to  direct 
everything  solciy  according  to  bis  own  notion,  and  hence 
expects  rcsUtance,  Just  as  be  knows  that  he  is  inclined  to  resist 
others.  It  is  just  this  resistance  which  awakens  all  man's 
powers;  this  brinfts  liim  to  overcome  his  propensity  to  Indo- 
lence, and  drives  him  through  the  lust  for  honor,  power,  or 
wealth  to  win  for  himsc^If  a  rank  amonf[  his  feltowmen.  Mod's 
will  is  for  concord,  but  nature  knows  better  what  is  good  for 
tlie  species,  and  she  wills  diiiconl.  He  would  like  n  life  of 
comfort  and  pleasure;  nature  wills  that  he  be  drng^d  out  of 
idtrne^s  and  inactive  content,  and  plunged  into  Inbor  and 
trouble  in  order  that  he  may  find  out  the  means  of  extricating 
himself  from  his  difiicultieii.  The  natural  impulses  which 
prompt  this  effort,  the  sources  of  imsoclablcness  and  of  the 
mutual  conflict  from  which  so  many  evils  spring,  are  then 
spurs  to  a  more  complete  development  of  man's  powers." ' 

Wc  have  spoken  of  tlie  "forces"  wMch  tend  to  break 
down  the  old  unity  of  the  group  and  bring  about  new 
orguntxution.  But  of  course  these  forces  nrc  not  im- 
personal. Sometimes  they  seem  to  set  like  the  ocean 
tide,  pushinff  silently  in,  nnd  only  now  nnd  then  sending 
a  wave  11  little  higher  than  its  fellows.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, some  great  personality  stands  out  preirminent.  either 
ns  critic  of  the  old  or  builder  of  the  new.  The  prophets 
were  stoned  because  they  condemned  tlic  present ;  the  next 
generation  was  ready  to  build  their  scpulchcrs.  Socrates 
is  the  classic  example  of  the  great  man  who  perishes  in 
seeking  to  find  a  rational  basis  to  replace  that  of  custom. 
Indeed,  this  conflict — on  the  one  hand,  the  rijpd  system  of 
tradition  and  corporate  union  hallowed  by  all  the  sanctions 
of  religion  and  public  opinion;  upon  the  other,  the  indi- 
vidual making  appeal  to  reason,  or  to  his  conscience,  or  to 
a  "higher  law" — is  the  tragedy  of  history, 

'  /ctsa  of  a  Vniv*T»al  Cotnofotitipol  UtHory, 
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%  4.    POSITIVE    BIICON8TKIICTI0K 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  iDor«l  process  stops 
At  the  points  indicated  under  Uic  scrcrM  divixioits  of  thia 
last  section.  As  already  stated,  if  the  people  really 
works  out  a  higher  tjpc  of  conscious  and  personal  moral- 
itj,  it  means  not  only  a  more  powerful  individual,  hut 
a  reconstructed  individual  and  a  reconstructed  society. 
It  means  not  only  the  disintegration  of  the  old  kinship  or 
family  group,  which  is  an  economic,  political,  and  reli- 
gious unity  as  well.  It  means  the  construction  of  a  new 
boHis  for  the  family ;  new  moral  principles  for  business ; 
a  distinct  political  state  with  new  mean.s  for  government, 
new  conceptions  of  authority  and  liberty ;  linallyt  a  na- 
tional or  univcnal  religion.  And  the  individual  must  on 
this  higher  level  choose  all  tliese  voluntarily.  More  than 
this:  ax  he  chooses  in  the  presence  of  the  new  conHicting 
ends  presented  by  individualism,  he  sets  up  or  adoptH  a 
standard  for  himself.  He  thinks  definitely  of  what  is 
*'good"  and  "right."  A«  he  recognizes  its  claim,  he  is 
responsible  as  well  as  free.  As  he  identifies  himself  heartily 
with  it,  he  becomes  sincerely  and  genuinely  moral.  Rev- 
erence, duty,  and  love  for  what  is  good  become  tlic 
quickening  emotions.  Thoughtfulness,  self-control,  aspirs- 
tion  toward  an  ideal,  courageous  venturing  in  its  achieve- 
ment, kindness  and  justice,  become  the  dominant  temper, 
or  at  least  arc  recognized  as  the  temper  that  should 
be  dominant.  The  conception  of  moral  character  and 
moral  personality  is  brought  to  consciousness.  The  devel' 
opment  of  the  Hcl>rew.i  and  Greeks  will  show  how  these 
positive  values  emerge. 
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THE  HEBREW  MORAL  DEVELOPMENT 

§  1,    OENEBAL    CUAXACTEB    AKD     DETEBUIKINC     FBINCirLES 

I.  Th«  Hebrew  and  the  Greek. —  The  general  chuT- 
acter  of  the  Hebrew  moral  development  may  be  brought 
out  by  a  contrast  with  that  of  the  Grcelot.'  Wliilc  maiiy 
phait(»  arc  coiniiion,  there  U  yet  a  difference  ;ii  eiiiphasia 
and  focus.  There  were  political  and  economic  forces  at 
work  in  Israel,  and  rcliffioiis  forces  in  Greece.  Ncvertlie- 
Icw,  the  moral  life  in  one  people  kept  cloae  to  the  reli- 
gioua,  and  in  the  other  found  independent  channels.  Con- 
scientious conduct  for  the  Hebrew  centered  in  doing  the 
will  of  Go<l;  for  the  Greek,  in  finding  rational  standards 
of  good.  For  the  Hebrew,  righteousness  was  the  typical 
thenie;  for  tlie  Greek,  the  ideal  lay  ratlier  in  meaiiure 
and  harmony.  For  the  Greek,  wisdom  or  insight  was 
the  chief  virtue;  for  the  Hebrew,  tlie  fear  of  the  Lord 
was  tlic  beginning  of  wisdom.  The  social  ideal  of  the 
Hebrews  was  the  kingdom  of  God ;  of  the  Greeks,  a  politi- 
cal State.  If  we  diittinguiKh  in  conscience  two  aapects. 
thoughtfniness  in  discovering  what  to  do  and  hearty  de- 
sire to  do  the  right  wt^-n  found,  then  the  Greeks  emphasize 
the  former,  the  Hebrews  the  latter.  Intellect  plays  a 
larger  part  with  the  Greek;  emotion  and  the  voluntary 
a^iKct  of  will  with  tlie  Hebrew.  Feeling  play*  it«  part 
with  the  Greeks  largely  as  an  esthetic  demand  for  meas- 
ure and  harmony:  with  the  Hebrews  it  i*  chiefly  prominent 
in  mutivntion,  where  it   is  an  element  in   what   ix  called 

>  M.  Arnold,  "Hcbrolim  nnd  HrllcnUm,''  In  CuUnrt  and  Jnarcltj, 
dL  Iv. 
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"the  heart,"  or  It  functions  in  apprecintioa  of  acts  per- 
formed, ns  the  joy  or  sorrow  folt  when  God  iipprovcs  or 
condemns.  Doth  peoples  are  interesting  for  our  studyt 
not  only  as  illiistruting  dilTcrent  kinds  of  mofAl  develop- 
ment, but  nlito  ajt  contributing  largely  to  the  moral  con- 
Bciousnesa  of  western  peoples  to-day. 

a.  The  Early  Morality. — The  accounts  of  the  tribal 
life  and  eustoma  in  the  early  perioil  after  the  settlement 
in  Canaan,  show  the  main  features  of  ftroup  Hfc  which  are 
ulreaily  familiar  to  UH.  Clan  or  kinship  loyalty  was  strong 
on  both  its  good  and  its  defective  sides.  There  were  fidelity, 
ft  jeoparding  of  lives  unto  death,  honor  for  group  heroes* 
joint  rwjjon nihility,  and  blood  revenge.  There  were  respect 
for  hoapitahty  and  regulation  of  marriage,  though  not  ac- 
cording to  later  standards.  A  rough  measure  of  justice 
was  recognized  in  "as  I  hare  done,  so  God  hath  requited 
me."  Hut  there  was  no  public  authority  to  restrain  the 
wrongdoer,  except  when  a  particularly  revolting  brutality 
shocked  public  sentiment.  Festivals  and  sacrilicial  nieiil* 
united  the  members  of  the  family  or  clan  more  closely 
to  each  other  and  to  their  god.  Vowr»  must  be  kept 
inviolable  even  if  they  involved  human  sacrifice.  The  in- 
terests and  ends  oF  life  were  simple.  The  satisfaction 
of  bodily  wants,  the  love  of  kin  and  above  nil  of  children, 
the  desire  to  be  in  right  relation  of  favor  and  harmony 
H-ith  the  unseen  deity  who  protected  from  enemies  and  sent 
fruitful  seasons, — these  made  their  chief  good.  The  lino 
of  their  progress  from  these  rude  beginnings  to  a  lofty 
moral  ideal  lay  through  religion.  But  the  religious  con- 
ceptions were  directly  related  to  pohtical,  social,  and 
economic  conditions;  hence,  both  aspects  must  be  briefly 
characterized. 

3.  Political  Development.^ — The  political  development 
(a)  built  up  a  national  unity  which  worked  to  break  down 
old  group  units,  (b)  strengthened  military  ambition  and 
race  pride,  (c)  stimulated  the  prophets  to  their  lugliest 
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conceptions  of  the  divine  majesty  and  univcrBuIity,  but, 
finAil;  wJn-n  the  nutioiml  power  luul  hope  were  shattered, 
(d)  compelled  the  most  thorough^ing  reconii traction 
of  all  tJic  vnlucs,  idenls,  and  meaning  of  life.  It  ii  not 
Lpouible  or  necessary  to  trace  this  process  in  detail,  but 
we  may  point  out  here  the  general  ctFcct  of  the  political 
derelopment  in  bringing  into  clearer  consciousness  tlie 
conceptions  of  authority  and  law  which  were  important 
factors  in  Uebrew  morality.  The  earlier  patriarchal 
bead  of  tl)c  clan  or  family  exercised  certain  political 
power,  but  there  was  no  explicit  recognition  of  this.  Gov- 
ernment by  the  "elders"  or  by  the  heada  of  the  household 
makes  no  clear  distinction  between  the  common  kinship 
and  the  political  and  legal  authority  of  the  sovereign. 
The  "judges,"  whose  rule  preceded  the  kingdom,  were 
military  deliverers  who  owed  their  authority  to  personal 
powem  rather  than  to  u  definite  proviKion.  To  establish 
an  organized  political  community,  a  kingdom,  was  then 
to  bring  into  clearer  recognition  this  element  of  authority 
which  was  merely  implicit  in  the  tribal  organization.  It 
allowed  a  more  distinctly  volimtary  relationship  to  be 
differentiated  from  the  invplnntary  relatiomhip  of  kinship, 
or  the  personal  relationship  of  the  hero.  While,  therefore, 
in  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  tlie  earlier  prophets 
saw  only  a  rejection  of  (iod,  the  later  prophets  saw  in 
it  the  symbol  of  a  higher  type  of  relation  between  God  and 
people.  It  was  given  religious  sanction  and  the  king  was 
regarded  as  the  son  of  Jehovah.  It  was  thus  ready  to 
serve  an  titc  scheme  or  netting  for  the  moral  unity  and 
order  of  a  people. 

4.  The  Economic  Factors. — The  organization  and  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  the  political  power  were  attended  by  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes.  The  simple  agricultural  life 
of  the  early  perioti  had  not  caused  entire  loss  of  clan 
organization  and  cuntoms.  But  the  growth  of  trade  and 
c(mimcrcc  under  Solomon  and  later  kings  brought  in  wealth 
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ftod  shifted  the  center  of  power  and  influence  froni  country 
to  city.  Wealth  and  luxury  had  their  usual  results. 
Clashing  intcrcNtA  aniierted  their  atrength.  Economic  and 
tocial  individualism  destroyed  tho  old  group  solidarity. 
At  the  times  of  the  prophets  Ainon,  Hoseu,  Isaiah,  there 
were  classca  of  rich  and  poor.  Greed  had  asserted  itself 
in  rulers,  judges,  priests,  and  "regular"  prophets.  Op- 
pression, land  monopoly,  bribery,  extortion,  stirred  moral 
indignation.  The  fact  that  these  were  practiced  by  the 
most  zealous  observers  of  ritual  and  guardians  of  religion 
roused  in  the  great  reformers  a  demand  for  a  change  in 
religion  itself.  Not  SRcrilices  but  justice  is  the  need  of 
the  hour  and  the  demand  of  God. 

§  ft.    BBUOIOUS    A0EKCIE8 

The  interaction  between  ttie  religious  and  the  ntoral 
education  of  the  Hvbrcwii  wa.<(  so  intimate  that  it  i»  difficult 
to  diatingiiish  the  two,  but  wc  may  abstract  certain  con- 
ceptions or  motives  in  Israel's  religion  which  were  espe- 
cially significant.  The  general  conception  was  that  of 
the  close  personal  relation  between  god  and  people.  Israel 
should  have  no  other  god ;  Jehovali — at  least  this  was  the 
earlier  thought — would  have  no  other  people.  He  hod 
loved  and  chosen  Israel;  Israel  iit  gratitude,  as  well  as 
in  hope  and  fear,  must  love  and  obey  Jehovah.  Priests 
maintained  his  cultus;  prophets  brought  new  commands 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  hour;  the  king  rep- 
resented his  sovereignty  and  justice;  the  course  of  cvcnta 
exhibited  his  purpowc.  Each  of  Ihenc  elemmts  served  to 
provoke  or  elicit  moral  reflection  or  moral  conduct. 

I.  Th«  "Covenant"  ReUtion  was  a  Moral  Conception. 
— ^The  usual  religious  conception  is  that  of  some  blood 
or  kin  rdation  between  people  and  deity.  This  has  the 
same  potential  meaning  and  %'alue  as  that  of  the  other 
relations  of  group  life  outlined  in  Chapter  II.     But  it  ia 
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rather  &  natural  tJian  »  "morftl" — i.e.,  conscious  and 
voluntary- — tie.  To  conceive  of  the  relation  between  god 
and  people  ns  due  to  volunbirj  clioice,  is  to  introtiitce 
a  powerful  agency  toward  making  morality  conscious. 
Whatever  the  oriffin  of  the  idcu,  ttic  significant  fact  it 
that  the  religious  and  moral  leaders  present  the  relation 
of  Israel  to  Jehovah  as  based  on  a  covenant.  On  the 
one  hand)  Jeliovah  protects,  preserves,  and  prospers;  on 
the  other,  Israel  is  to  obey  his  laws  and  serve  no  other 
gods.  Thiit  conception  of  mutual  obligation  is  presented 
at  the  opening  of  the  "Ten  Commandments,"  and  to  this 
covenant  relation  the  prophets  again  and  Again  make 
appeal.  The  obligation  to  obey  tite  law  ih  not  "This  is 
the  custom,"  or  '^ur  fathers  did  so";  it  is  placed  on  the 
ground  tliat  ttw  people  has  voluntarily  accepted  Jehovah 
aa  its  god  and  lawgiver. 

The  meaning  of  this  covenant  and  the  symbols  by  which 
it  wa«  conceived,  changed  with  the  advance  of  the  social 
relationships  of  the  people.  At  first  Jehovah  was  "Lord 
of  Hosts,"  protector  in  war,  and  giver  of  prosperity, 
and  the  early  conceptions  of  the  duty  of  the  people  seemed 
to  include  human  sacrifice,  at  least  in  extreme  cases.  But 
with  later  prophet*  we  find  the  social  and  family  rela- 
tionship of  husband  and  father  brought  increasingly  into 
uxe.  Whetlicr  by  personal  experience  or  by  more  general 
reflection,  we  find  Hosea  interpreting  the  relationship 
between  God  and  his  people  in  both  of  these  family  con- 
ceptions. The  dinloynlty  of  the  people  takes  an  the  more 
intimate  taint  of  a  wife's  unfaithfulness,  and,  conversely, 
in  contrast  to  tlte  concepts  of  otiier  religions,  the  people 
may  call  Jehovah  "my  husband"  and  no  longer  "my 
master"  (Baal).  The  change  from  status  to  contract  is 
thus,  in  Israel's  religion,  fruitful  with  many  moral  results. 

a.  The  Conception  of  a  Personal  Lawgiver. — The  con- 
ception of  a  personal  lawgiver  raises  conduct  from  the 
level  of  custom  to  the  level  of  conscious  morality.     So 
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long  «8  a  child  follows  certain  ways  by  imit&tion  or  sug- 
gestion, he  doc8  not  ncccsNorily  nttitch  any  moral  mean- 
ing to  them.  But  if  tlie  parent  expressly  commands  or 
prohibits,  it  becomes  n  matter  of  obedience  or  disobedi- 
ence. Choice  become!)  necessury.  Character  takes  the 
place  of  innocence.  So  Jehovah's  law  compelletl  ol)et!ience 
or  rebellion.  Cmtomd  were  cither  forbidden  or  enjoined. 
In  cither  case  they  ceased  to  be  merely  cuiitoms.  In  the 
law  of  Israel  the  whole  body  of  observances  in  private 
life,  in  ceremonial,  and  in  legal  forms,  is  introduced  with 
a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord."  We  know  that  other  Semitic 
people  observed  the  Sabbath,  practiced  circumcision,  dis- 
tinguished clean  from  unclean  beasts,  and  respected  the 
tabooK  of  birth  and  death.  Whether  in  Israel  all  these  ob- 
servances were  old  customs  given  new  autliority  by  statute, 
or  were  customs  taken  from  other  peoples  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  laws  of  Jehovah,  is  imntaterial.  The  ethical  sig- 
Dificanec  of  the  law  is  that  these  various  observances,  in- 
stead of  being  treated  merely  as  customs,  are  regarded  as 
personal  commands  of  a  personal  deity. 

This  makes  a  vital  difference  in  the  view  taken  of  the  vio- 
lation of  these  observances.  When  a  man  violates  a  custom 
he  fails  to  do  the  correct  thing.  He  misses  the  mark.' 
But  when  the  observance  is  a  personal  command,  its  viola- 
tion is  a  personal  disobedience;  it  is  rebellion;  it  is  an  act 
of  will.  The  evil  which  follows  is  no  longer  bad  luck:  it 
is  punishment.  Now  punishment  must  be  either  right 
or  wrong,  moral  or  immoral.  It  can  never  be  merely  non- 
moral.  Hence  the  very  conception  of  sin  as  a  personal 
offense,  and  of  ili  as  a  per»onul  punishment,  forces  a  moral 
■tandard.  In  its  crudest  form  this  may  take  the  god's 
commands  as  right  simply  because  In-  utters  thorn,  and 
assume  that  the  sufferer  ia  guilty  merely  because  he  suffers. 
We  find  this  in  the  penitential  psalms  of  the  Babylonians. 
These  cxprew  the  dee|ieat  conviction  of  sin  and  the  utmost 

'  Hie  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  for  lia  both  ueim  "to  iqIm." 
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desire  to  pk«se  the  god,  but  when  wc  try  to  discover 
what  the  penitent  has  ddiiu  tlint  wakciiit  such  remorse 
wiUiiii  him,  we  6n(!  that  lie  seems  merely  to  feel  that  in 
some  way  he  hn«  failed  to  please  God,  no  matter  how.  He 
experiences  misfortune,  whether  of  diiiease,  or  ill-lueic,  or 
defeat,  and  is  sure  that  this  must  be  due  to  some  offense. 
He  does  not  know  what  this  miiy  be.  It  may  have  been 
that  he  ha-t  failed  to  repeat  a  formtila  in  the  right  man- 
ner; it  is  all  one.  He  feels  guilty  and  even  exaggcratea 
his  own  guilt  in  view  of  the  punishment  which  has  befallen 
him.    Joh*H  three  friendii  apply  the  »aine  logic  to  his  case.* 

But  side  by  side  with  the  conception  that  the  laws  of 
Jehovah  mu«t  be  obeyed  because  they  were  his  command*) 
there  was  another  doctrine  which  was  but  an  extension  of 
the  theory  that  the  people  had  freely  accepted  their  ruler. 
This  was  that  Jchovith'H  commands  were  not  nrbitmry. 
They  were  right;  they  could  be  placed  before  the  people 
for  their  approval;  they  were  "life";  "the  judge  of  all 
the  eartli"  would  "do  right."  Wc  have  here  a  striking 
illustration  of  tlie  principle  that  moral  standards,  at  first 
embodied  in  persons,  slowly  work  free,  so  that  persons  ar.t 
judged  by  them. 

3.  The  Cultua  as  Morally  Sjnnbolical. — ^The  elaborate 
cultus  carried  on  by  the  priests,  symbolized,  however 
imperfectly,  certain  moral  ideas.  The  solicitous  care  for 
ceremonial  "purity"  might  have  no  direct  moral  value; 
the  contamination  from  contact  with  hirth  or  death  or 
certain  animals  might  be  a  very  external  sort  of  "un- 


'  The  K«itTiil  function  of  punishment  na  brinRlnj;  liome  to  Uip  iodl- 
ridunl  the  coiisciotisiicM  of  iriiilt  and  thus  awnkcnlug  the  setion  of 
cnntrlmcc,    hiu    nn    lllu.it  tnt  ion    in    Shak«perc'»    conception    of    the 

firajrer  of  Heiirv  Vth  l>efow  the  Iwtllc  of  Afcliirourt.  In  ordinary 
Ifc  the  bluff  )iinf(  Hurry  dcfotci  )iltl«  time  to  meditation  upon 
hid  own  idn  or  tlmt  of  lii«  father,  hut  on  the  rvc  of  possible  calsrottx 
the  old  crimp  rl"**  frtah  before  hiro.  Slimnlnted  by  the  thoii)[M  of 
«n  ocIuhI  pentilty  ti  l>c  InipoHed  by  n  rwoKnir«d  Butborlty,  be  criedi 
"Not  to-dny.  O  I^ord!  Oh,  not  to-dayl  Think  not  lipoa  tlw  fault 
my  fstlier  made  in  coaijiossinii;  the  crDWOi'* 
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clennne*M."  Ncvertliclcsst  tlicj  emphasized  in  the  most 
forcible  manner  n  constiuit  control  over  conduct  by  a 
standard  wliich  was  set  by  a  divine  law.  The  "holiness** 
of  the  prie«tM,  as  set  apart  to  special  service  of  Jehovuht 
emphaMzed  the  scnotitineas  of  their  work;  and  further* 
it  contributed  to  tliat  distinction  between  spiritual  and 
material,  bctwei^n  lugher  and  lower,  which  w  a  part  of 
morfti  life.  MoreovLT,  while  part  of  thi^  value  inheres  in 
all  ritual,  the  contrast  between  Jehovah's  worship  and 
that  of  other  deities  challenged  moral  attention.  The  gods 
of  the  land,  the  various  Uaals,  were  worshipped  "upon 
every  hi({h  hill  and  under  every  green  tree."  As  gods 
of  fertility,  tliey  were  synibolized  by  the  emblems  of  sex, 
and  great  freedom  prevailetl  at  their  festivals.  At  cer- 
tain shrines  men  and  women  gave  themselves  for  the  service 
of  the  god.  The  first  bom  children  were  not  infrequently 
sacrificed.'  These  festivals  and  shrines  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  more  or  less  fully  by  Israel  from  the  Canaanites, 
but  the  prophets  have  an  utterly  different  idea  of  Jeho- 
vah's worship.  The  god  of  Sinai  rejects  utterly  such 
practices.  License  and  drunkenness  arc  not,  as  the  cullus 
of  Baal  and  Astartc  implied,  the  proper  symbols  of  life 
and  deity.  The  sensual  cannot  fitly  symbolize  the  spiritual. 
Moreover,  one  part  of  the  cultus,  the  "sin  ofFering," 
directly  implied  tranttgre-iaion  and  the  need  of  forgiveness. 
The  "sins"  might  themselves  be  ceremonial  rather  than 
moral,  and  the  method  of  removing  them  might  be  ex- 
ternal— especially  the  process  of  putting  the  sins  upon 
a  scapegoat  which  should  "bear  upon  htm  all  their  iniqut* 
tics  into  a  solitary  land," — ncverlhcless,  the  solemn  con- 
fesRiOR,  and  the  shedding  of  the  blood  which  was  the 
"life,"  could  not  but  remind  of  responsibility  and  deepen 
reflection.  The  need  of  atonement  and  reconciliation,  thus 
impressed,  symbolized  the  moral  process  of  reconstructing, 

*  Recent    rxcnvnllnns   are   hrld    to   rnnflrm    the    prophets   00   tbU 
(Uuti,  BiHs/ion  of  the  Old  TtitatMnt.  pp.  TS  B.). 
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of  putting  awajr  a  lower  past,  and  readjusting  life  to 
meet  sD  ideal. 

4.  The  Prophets  as  a  Moral  Force. — ^Tlie  prophets 
were  bj  far  the  most  sigiiifit-aat  moral  agency  in  I^rui;!'! 
religion.  In  the  first  place,  they  came  to  the  people 
bearing  a  message  from  u  living  noiircc  of  authority',  in- 
tended  for  the  immediate  situation.  They  brought  a  pres- 
ent commiind  for  a  protnt  duty.  "Thou  art  the  man,** 
of  Nathan  to  David,  "Hast  thou  killed,  and  aLto  taken 
possession?"  of  Elijah  to  Ahab,  had  personal  occasions. 
But  the  great  sermons  of  Amos,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  were 
no  less  for  the  hour.  A  licentious  festival,  an  Assyrian 
invasion,  an  Egyptian  embassy,  a  plague  of  locusts,  an 
inipetiding  captivity — these  inspire  demand  for  repent- 
ance, warnings  of  destruction,  promises  of  salvation.  The 
prophet  was  thus  the  "living  fountain."  The  divine  will 
as  coming  thrmigh  him  "was  still,  so  to  speak,  fluid,  and 
not  congealed  into  institutions." 

In  the  second  place,  the  prophets  seized  upon  the  inward 
purpose  and  social  conduct  of  man  as  the  a  11 -import  ant 
issues;  cultus,  sacrifice,  are  unimportant.  "I  hate,  I  de- 
spise your  feasts,  and  I  will  take  no  delight  in  your 
solemn  assemblies,"  cries  Amos  in  Jehovah's  name,  "But 
let  justice  roll  down  as  waters  and  righteousness  as  a, 
mighty  stream."  "I  have  had  enough  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ings of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,"  proclaims  Isaiah, 
"new  moons,  and  sjihbaths,  tlie  calling  of  assemblies, — I 
cannot  away  with  iniquity  and  the  solemn  meeting."  You 
need  not  ceremonial,  but  moral,  purity.  "Wash  you,  make 
you  clean;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings; — seek  jus- 
tice, relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead 
for  the  widow."  Micah's  "Shalt  I  give  my  first-bom  for 
my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
Boul?"  sei7e<1  upon  the  diS'crcncc  once  for  all  between  the 
physical  and  the  moral;  a  completely  ethical  standpoint 
is  gained  m  bis  summary  of  religious  duty:  "What  doth 
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God  require  of  tJice,  but  to  tlo  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  wiilk  hunilily  with  thy  God?"  And  the  New  Testa- 
ment analo^e  marks  tlie  true  ethical  valuation  of  all  the 
cxtcmnl  rcligiouK  mftnifctttntions,  even  of  the  crudiT  forma 
of  prophecy  itself.  Ciifts,  inysterieH,  knowledge,  or  the 
"body  to  be  burned" — there  is  a  more  excellent  way  than 
thoc.  For  all  theBC  arc  "in  p»rt."  Their  value  is  but 
temporary  and  relative.  The  values  that  abide,  that  stand 
criticism,  arc  that  stakinf;  of  onenelf  upon  the  truth  and 
worth  of  one's  ideal  which  is  faith;  that  aspiration  and 
forward  look  which  is  hope :  that  sum  of  all  social  charity, 
sympathy,  justice,  and  active  helpfulness,  which  is  Iov«. 
"But  the  greatest  of  these  la  love." 

5.  The  Religious  View  of  the  Kingdom  Gave  the 
Setting  for  a  Social  Ideal. — Jehovah  was  the  king  of 
hiK  people.  Tile  human  ruler  in  Jerusalem  was  his  repre- 
sentative. The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  under  divine  care 
and  had  on  the  other  hand  a  serious  purpose.  The  ex- 
pansion and  glory  of  the  kingdom  under  Solomon  Hhotrcd 
the  divine  favor.  Division  and  calamity  were  not  mere 
misfortunes,  or  thu  victory  of  grejitcr  armicK;  they  were 
divine  rebukes.  Only  in  righteousness  and  justice  could 
the  nation  survive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  confidence  in 
Jehovah's  love  for  Israel  guaranteed  that  he  would  never 
forsake  his  people.  He  would  purify  them  and  redeem 
them  even  from  the  grave.  He  would  establish  a  kingdom 
of  law  and  pcjice,  "an  everlasting  kingdom  that  should 
not  be  destroyed."    Politic.i  in  Israel  hud  a  moral  goal. 

6.  Religion  Gave  the  Problem  of  Evil  a  Moral  Sig- 
nificance.— The  Greek  treatment  of  the  problem  of  evil 
is  found  in  the  great  tragedies.  An  ancestral  curse  fol- 
lows down  successive  generations,  dealing  woe  to  all  the 
unhappy  house.  For  the  victims  tlierc  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing but  to  suffer.  The  necessity  of  destiny  makes  tho 
catastrophe  sublime,  but  also  hopeless.  Ibsen's  Ghostt 
is  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit.    There  is  a  tremendous 


* 
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moral  lesson  m  it  for  the  fnthcrs,  but  for  the  children 
only  horror.  The  Greek  and  the  Scandinavian  are  doubt- 
leu  interprctinff  one  phase  of  human  life — its  continuity 
•nd  dppendenou  iipun  comnical  imtiire.  But  tlic  Hebrew 
was  not  content  with  this.  His  confidence  in  a  divine  gov- 
ernment of  the  world  forced  him  to  week  some  moral  value, 
•ome  purpose  in  the  event.  The  search  led  along  one  path 
to  a  readjustment  of  values;  it  led  by  another  path  to  a 
new  view  of  social  interdependence. 

The  book  of  Job  gives  the  deepest  study  of  the  first 
of  these  problems.  The  old  view  had  been  that  virtue 
and  happiness  always  went  together.  Prosperity  meant 
divine  favor,  »ml  therefore  it  must  be  the  goo<l.  Ad* 
Tersity  meant  divine  punishment;  it  shon-ed  wrongdoing 
and  was  itself  an  evil.  VVlicn  calamity  comes  upon  Job)  lus 
friends  assume  it  to  be  a  sure  proof  of  hia  wickedness, 
lie  hnd  himself  held  the  same  view,  and  since  he  refuses 
to  admit  his  wickedness  imd  "holds  fiut  to  his  integrity," 
it  confounds  all  his  philosophy  of  life  and  of  God.  It 
compels  a  "reversal  and  revaluation  of  all  values."  If 
lie  could  only  meet  God  face  to  face  and  have  it  out 
with  him  he  believes  there  would  be  some  solution,  But 
come  what  may,  he  will  not  sell  hia  soul  for  happiness. 
To  "repent,"  as  his  friends  urge,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  again  on  good  terms  with  Gwi,  would  mean  for  him  to 
call  sin  what  he  believes  to  be  righteousness.  And  he  will 
not  lie  in  this  way.  God  is  doubtless  stronger,  and  if 
he  pursues  his  victim  relentlessly,  may  convict  him.  But 
be  this  as  it  may.  Job  will  not  let  go  his  fundamental 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong.  His  "moral  self" 
is  the  one  anchor  that  holds,  is  the  supreme  value  of  life. 


"As  God  livcth.  who  huth  Inken  awsir  my  right. 
And  thr  Alinlitlity  who  hnlh  vrxed  mv  fouli 
Sarrly  my  Ilp»  slvill  not  sptralc  uniig^teoumaa. 
Till  I  tllr,  I  oil!  not  jitit  nwiiy  m«  Inlcjtrity  from  mo, 
Uy  rl|;lilcauaness  1  hol<l  f«st.  Anil  will  luit  let  it  ga^ ' 

'Job  Mil-fl. 
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Anothrr  suggestion  of  the  book  is  that  evil  comes  to 
prove  man's  sincerity:  "Doc!t  Job  scrvp  God  for  imught?" 
and  from  that  standpoint  the  answer  is,  Yes ;  he  does. 
"Thtrc  in  «  iliHintcrcxted  love  of  God."  '  In  thi»  setting, 
also,  the  experience  of  suffering  produces  a  shifting  of 
value*  from  the  extrinsic  to  the  intciruil. 

The  other  treatment  of  the  problem  of  suffering  is 
found  in  the  latter  half  of  Isninh.  It  finds  an  interpretn- 
tion  of  the  problem  by  a  deeper  view  of  social  interde- 
pendence, in  which  the  old  tribal  sohdarity  is  given,  as  it 
were,  a  transfigured  meiming.  The  individuahstic  inter- 
pn-tation  of  suffering  was  that  it  meant  personal  guilt. 
"We  did  esteem  him  stricken  of  Gnd."  Tliis  breaks  down. 
The  suffering  servant  is  not  wicked.  lie  is  suffering  for 
others — in  some  tense.  "He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows."  The  conception  here  reached  of 
an  int«rrelfttion  which  involves  that  the  suffering  of  the 
good  may  he  due  to  the  sin  or  the  suffering  of  others^ 
and  that  the  assumption  of  this  burden  marks  the  higher 
type  of  etliical  relation,  is  one  of  the  finest  products  of 
Israel's  religion.  As  made  central  in  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  the  Cross,  it  has  furnished  one  of  tlie  great  ele- 
ments in  the  modern  social  consciousness. 

§  S.    THE    MOKAL   COKCBrTIONS    ATTAINKD 

The  moral  conceptions  which  were  thus  worked  out  may 
now  be  brought  together  for  convenient  summary  under 
the  two  heads  of  the  "IIow"  and  tlie  "What"  indi- 
cated in  our  introductory  chapter.  Under  the  first  we 
specify  the  conceptions  resulting  (1)  from  recognition  of 
a  standard  of  right,  and  an  ideal  of  good,  (9)  from 
fr«e  choice  of  this  ideal.  Under  the  What  we  indicate 
the  content  of  the  ideal  on  both  its  personal  and  its  social 
sides. 

*  Oenuflg^  Job,  The  Epit  of  iht  Initer  Life. 


t.  Righteousness  and  Sin. —  Kighteousnefls  and  sin 
were  not  exact  or  contradictory  oppo«iteH.  The  righteous 
miin  was  not  necessarily  amlese.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
sciousncsH  of  sin,  like  a  dark  background,  brought  out 
more  emphatically  the  conception  of  right eousneHS.  This 
conception  had  its  two  aspects,  derived  from  the  civil  and 
the  religious  spheres  of  life — spheres  which  were  not 
separate  for  the  Hebrew.  On  the  one  hand,  the  just  or 
righteous  rvspoetwl  the  moral  order  in  human  society. 
The  unrighteous  was  unjust,  extortionate,  cruel.  He  did 
not  re«ii>rrt  the  right*  of  others.  On  the  other  hinid, 
the  righteous  man  was  in  "right"  relation  to  (iod.  This 
right  relation  might  be  tested  by  the  divine  law;  but  as 
God  was  concotved  as  a  living  person,  loving  his  people, 
"forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,"  it  might 
also  he  measured  by  an  essential  Imnnony  of  spirit  with 
the  diWne  will.  There  was  the  "righteousness  of  the  law," 
and  the  "righteousness  of  faith."  The  first  implies  com- 
plete obedience:  the  second  implies  that  in  spite  of  trans- 
gressions there  is  room  for  ntotieincnt'  or  reconciliation. 
As  the  first  means  ethically  the  testing  of  conduct  by  a 
moral  standard,  a  "moral  law,"  so  the  second  stands  for 
the  thought  that  character  is  rather  a  matter  of  spirit 
and  of  constant  reconstruction  than  of  exact  conformity 
once  for  all  to  •  hard  and  fast  rtilc.  Specific  acts  may 
fan  to  conform,  but  the  life  is  more  than  a  series  of  specific 
acts.  The  menfturrmcnt  of  conduct  by  the  law  has  its 
Talue  to  quicken  a  sense  of  shortcoming,  but  alone  it  may 
abo  lead  either  to  self-righteous  complacency  or  to  de- 
spair. The  pos.sibility  of  new  adjustment,  of  renewal,  of 
"a  new  birth,"  means  liberation  and  life.  As  such  it  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Knrma,  the 
causality  from  which  there  is  no  escape  but  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  desire. 


'  See  jHonement  i»  LUtrat*T4  and  >n  lAft,  by  Charles  A.  Dinsmore, 
Boitoo,  1906. 
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Sin"  had  likewiae  ita  various  aspects,  It  stood  for 
nuRsing  thi?  innrk,  for  violjitJnf;  the  ruk-n  of  <;l«nn  and  un- 
clean; hut  it  Htood  also  for  t)cr>)onal  disobedience  to  the 
divine  will,  for  violation  of  the  morn)  order  of  I.irnel.  In 
thi»  latter  KvnHCi  h»  identified  hy  the  prophets  with  social 
unrighteousness,  it  is  a  significant  ethical  conception.  It 
bring*  out  the  point  that  evil  nnd  wrongtloing  are  not 
merely  individual  matters,  not  merely  failure* ;  they  ofFcnd 
against  a  law  which  ih  above  the  private  self,  against  a 
moral  order  which  has  its  rightful  demands  upon  us, 

a.  Personal  Responsibility.— The  transition  from  group 

to  individual  responsibility  was  thoroughly  worked  out  by 

tlw  prophetjt,  even  if  they  were  not  able  to  carry  full  popular 

^      aasent.     In  early  days  the  whole  kin  was  treated  as  guilty 

H     for  the  ofTensc  of  the  kinsman.    Achan's  case  has  already 

been  cited ;  and  in  the  ciinc  of  Korah,  Dnthan,  and  Abiram, 

_^     "Their  wives  and  their  sons  and  their  little  ones"  were 

H     kit   treattd   alike.'     In   like  manner,  the   family  of   the 

righteous   man   shared   in   the  divine   fuvor.     The   later 

prophets   pronounced   a   radical   change.      The   proverb, 

"The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children** 

teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  is  no  more  to  be  used,  declares 

tEzekiel,  speaking  for  Jehovah.  "The  soul  that  sinneth,  it 
shall  die ;  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father, 
neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son;" 
and  it  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  the  I<ord  is 
reprrscnlcd  as  pleading  with  the  people  that  this  is  fair, 
while  the  people  say,  "WTiereforc  doth  not  the  son  bear 
Uk  iniquity  of  the  father?"  The  solidarity  of  the  family 
reaiated  the  individualism  of  the  prophetic  conception,  and 
five  hundred  years  after  Ezekiel  the  traces  of  the  older 
coQception  still  lingered  in  the  question,  "Who  did  sin, 
B  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blindP"'  For 
m      Ukotber  aspect  of  responsibility,  viz.,  intent,  as  distinct 


'  Niimbcm  10,  Joshua  7. 
■John  9:3. 
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from  accidental  action/  wc  have  certain  transitional  steps 
shown  in  the  interesting  "cities  of  refuge"'  for  the  acci- 
dental homicide  in  which  he  might  be  safe  from  the 
nvcngvr  of  blood,  provided  he  wn.*  swift  enough  of  foot  to 
reach  a  city  of  refuge  before  he  was  caughL  But  tlie  full- 
est development  in  the  ethics  of  responsibility  along  this 
line  seemed  to  take  tJie  form  described  under  the  next  heiul. 
3.  Sincerity,  and  Purity  of  Motive. — The  Hebrew  had 
a  philosophy  of  conduct  which  made  it  chiefly  a  matter 
of  "wi»doin"  ond  "folly,"  but  the  favorite  term  of  prophet 
and  paalmiHt  U>  symlmlize  the  central  principle  wa^t  rather 
"the  heart."  This  terra  stood  for  the  voluntary  disposi- 
tion, especially  in  itn  inner  springs  of  emotions  and  senti- 
ments, affections  and  passions.  The  Greek  was  inclined 
to  look  askance  at  this  side  of  life,  to  regard  the  emotions 
as  pcrturbntion.i  of  the  soult  and  to  »cek  their  control 
by  reason,  or  even  their  repression  or  elimination.  The 
Hebrew  found  a  more  positive  value  in  the  emotional  sid* 
of  conduct,  nnd  at  the  same  time  worked  out  the  con- 
ception of  a  sincere  and  tlioroughgoing  interest  as  lying 
at  the  very  root  of  all  right  life.  The  religious  in- 
fluence wiis  »H  elsewhere  the  important  agency.  "Man 
lookcth  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  Jehovah  lookcth 
on  the  heart,"  "If  I  regord  inii[uity  in  my  heart,  Jehovah 
will  not  hear  me,"  are  characteristic  expressions.  A  divine 
vision,  which  penetrates  to  the  deepest  springs  of  purpose 
and  feeling,  will  not  tolerate  pretense.  Nor  will  it  he  sat- 
isfied with  anything  less  than  entire  devotion :  the  Israel- 
ite must  serve  Jehovah  with  nil  his  heart.     Outer  con- 


■  Hummiirabrs  rode  showed  «  diirrcfcnrd  of  intent  which  woiilil 
make  HurfCiy  a  dnngeraut  pr«fi?«sioii :  "It  s  physician  operate  on  ■ 
DMU  for  a  nrrcrc  wound  with  n  bronitc  laacrt  nnd  cautc  the  man's 
death)  or  oprii  Bn  Nb«cr^  (iri  the  eye]  of  n  tnsri  with  a  broiiw  lan- 
cet nnd  deslrof  the  mnn'i  rye,  thcj-  shnU  cut  off  hin  flnjivn."  Rorlj 
C«nnnii  and  Engli«li  low  Is  j<ikt  «»  tihEvc.  If  a  wch])!)!!  whj  left  tO  09 
rcpulrrd  nt  n  tmllh't  mid  wni  thrn  rauphi  up  or  stolen  and  used 
to  du  harm,  the  orlKionl  uwncr  wiii,  held  mgioiiiilblc. 

*  Numben  SA,  Dcutcranoni}'  10,  Joshua  iO. 
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tortaity  is  not  enough:  "Rend  your  heart  and  not  your 
garments."  It  »  the  ''pure  in  heart"  who  hove  the 
beatific  vUioR.  Not  extvrnal  contacts,  or  ceremonial 
"un cleanness,"  on  which  earlier  ritual  had  insisted,  defile 
the  man.  but  rather  what  proceeds  from  the  heart.  For 
the  heart  i»  tlic  Kourcc  of  evil  thoughtn  and  evil  deeds.^ 
And  conversely,  the  interests,  the  emotions,  and  enthusi- 
asms which  mnkc  up  the  man's  deepest  self  do  not  spring 
forth  in  a  vacuum;  they  go  with  the  steadfast  purpose 
and  bent,  with  the  self  of  achievement.  "Where  your 
treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also." 

Purity  of  motive  in  a  full  moral  consctousness  means 
not  only  (formal)  sincerity,  but  sincere  love  of  good 
and  right.  This  was  not  stated  by  the  Hebrew  in  abstract 
terms,  but  in  the  personal  language  of  love  to  God.  In 
early  days  there  hud  been  more  or  less  of  external  mo* 
lives  in  the  appeals  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Fear 
of  punishment,  hope  of  reward,  blessings  in  basket  and 
•tore,  curses  in  land  and  field,  were  used  to  induce  fidelity. 
But  some  of  the  prophets  sought  a  deeper  view,  which 
eeems  to  hare  been  reached  in  the  bitterness  of  human 
experience.  Hosea's  wife  hud  forsaken  him,  and  should  not 
the  love  of  people  to  Jehovah  be  as  personal  and  sincere 
as  that  of  wife  to  husband?  She  had  snid,  "I  will  go 
after  my  torera  that  give  me  my  bread  and  viy  water,  my 
wvod  and  my  flax,  my  oil  and  my  drink." '  Is  not  serv- 
ing <iod  for  hire  a  form  of  prostitution?*  The  calami- 
ties of  the  nation  tested  the  disintcrestednesH  of  its  fidelity. 
They  were  tlie  challenge  of  the  Adversary,  "Doth  Job 
fear  God  for  naught?"  And  a  remnant  at  least  attested 
that  fidelity  did  not  depend  on  rewards.  The  moral  maxim 
that  virtue  i.t  it-<  own  reward  is  put  in  personal  terms 
by  the  prophet  after  the  exile: 

'MsTk  7:1  a. 

•Hoses  3ti. 

•  H.  P.  Smith,  OM  Tt»Um»nt  BitUiry.  p.  m. 
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"For  though  the  fig  tree  nhaHl  not  blossom,  neither  shall 
fmit  be  in  tlie  vines ;  tlic  Inbor  of  the  olive  shjill  fnil,  and  the 
fields  shall  ,vicld  no  mtint:  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the 
fold,  and  there  shnll  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls:  Yet  I  will 
rejoice  lu  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation."  * 

4.  The  Conception  of  "Life"  as  an  Ideal. — The  con- 
tent of  Israel's  moral  ideal  on  its  individual  side  was 
expressed  by  the  terra  "Life."  All  the  blessings  that  the 
lender  of  Israel  could  olTcr  his  people  were  summarized 
in  the  phrase,  "I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death; 
wherefore  choose  life."  The  same  final  standard  of  value 
Appearx  in  the  question  of  Jc«u!,  "What  xhuJl  it  profit 
a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  life?" 
When  wc  inquire  what  life  meant,  so  far  ns  the  early 
sottrces  give  ua  data  for  jwlgiiient,  we  must  infer  it 
to  have  been  measured  largely  in  terms  of  material  com- 
fort and  prosperity,  occompitnied  by  the  satisfaction  of 
standing  in  right  relations  to  the  god  and  ruler.  This 
latter  element  was  so  closely  united  with  the  first  that 
it  was  practically  identical  with  it.  If  the  people  were 
prosperous  they  might  assume  that  they  were  right;  if 
they  suffered  they  were  surely  wrong.  Good  and  evil 
were,  therefore,  in  this  stage,  measured  largely  in  terms 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  The  end  to  be  sought  and  the  ideal 
to  be  kept  in  mind  was  that  of  long  and  prosperous  life 
— ^"in  her  right  hand  length  of  days,  in  her  left  hand 
riches  and  honor."  Intellectual  nnd  irsthetic  interests 
were  not  priwd  as  such.  The  knowledge  winch  was 
valued  was  the  wisdom  for  the  conduct  of  life,  of  which 
the  beginning  nnd  crown  was  "the  fear  of  the  Lord." 
The  art  which  was  valued  was  sacred  song  or  poetry. 
But  the  ideal  values  which  cnmc  to  bulk  most  in  the  ex- 
panding conception  of  "life"  were  those  of  personal  rela- 
tion. Family  ties,  always  strong  among  Oriental  peoples, 
gained  in  purity.    Love  between  the  sexes  was  refined  and 

>  Hsbukkiik  3i  IT,  18. 
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tdcsUxed.*  Xtttioniil  feeling  took  on  added  dignity,  be* 
cause  of  the  consciousness  of  a  divine  iiiis.tioH.  Above  all, 
personnl  union  with  God.  ss  voiced  in  the  psalms  and 
projihets,  became  the  d<sire.  He,  and  not  \us  (f'^if;  was 
the  supreme  good.  He  was  the  "fountain  of  life."  His 
likcncKM  would  satisfy.  Id  his  light  the  faithful  would 
see   light. 

But  even  more  signiGcant  than  any  specilic  content  put 
into  the  term  "life,"  was  what  teat  involT'ed  m  the  idea 
itielf.  The  legalists  ha<l  attempted  to  define  conduct 
by  H  code,  but  there  vms  an  inherent  vitality  in  the  ideal 
of  life,  whi<:h  refusie<l  to  be  measured  or  bounded.  The 
"wonis  of  eternal  life,"  which  began  the  new  moral  move- 
ment of  Chrixtinnity.  hrtd  perhaps  little  definite  content 
to  the  fishermen,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  just  what  they 
meant  in  moral  tcnns  to  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
who  U!<L-.i  the  phrase  so  often.  With  Paul,  life  as  the  realm 
of  the  spirit  gets  delinition  as  it  stands  over  against 
the  "death"  of  sin  and  lust.  But  with  all  writers  of  Old 
or  New  Testament,  whatever  content  it  hod,  life  meant 
above  all  the  su^^gestion  of  something  beyond,  the  gleam 
and  dynamic  power  of  a  future  not  yet  understood.  It 
meant  to  Paul  a  progress  wliich  was  governed  not  by 
law  or  "rudiments."  but  by  freedom.  Such  a  life  would 
set  itself  new  and  higher  standards;  the  taws  and  customs 
that  had  obtained  were  felt  to  be  outgrown.  The  signifi- 
cance of  early  Chrifttianity  as  a  moral  movement,  aside 
from  its  elements  of  personal  devotion  and  social  unity  to 
be  noticed  below,  was  the  spirit  of  movement,  the  sense  of 
newly  forming  horizons  beyond  the  old,  the  conviction 
that  as  sonx  of  God  its  followers  had  lioundless  possibili- 
ties, that  they  were  not  the  children  of  the  bond  womani 
but  of  the  free. 

5.  The  Social  Ideal  of  Justice,  Love,  and  Peace. — 
We  have  seen  how  this  ideal  was  framed  in  the  setting  of 
'  The  Song  of  Songs. 
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•  kingdom  of  God.  At  first  national,  it  became  universal, 
and  with  a  fraternity  vhirh  tlie  world  is  far  from  having 
realized,  it  wa§  to  know  "noitlier  Jtw  nor  Grtek,  bond  nor 
free."  At  first  military,  it  took  on  with  seer  and  psalmist 
tite  form  of  a  reign  of  peace  and  justice.  After  the  fierce 
and  crude  power;  typified  by  the  lion  and  the  bear  and 
the  leopjtrd  had  piisswi,  the  seer  naw  a  kingdom  repre- 
sented by  a  human  form.  Such  a  kingdom  it  was  that 
iihould  not  pass  away.  Such  wu«  tlie  kingdom  "not  of  this 
world"  which  Jesus  prcnonted  »H  liia  message.  Member- 
ship in  this  moral  kingdom  was  for  the  poor  in  spirit, 
the  pure  in  heart,  the  merciful,  the  |)cace-makers,  the 
hungerers  after  righteousness.  Greatness  in  this  moral 
community  was  to  depend  on  service,  not  on  power.  Tht 
king  should  not  fail  till  he  had  "set  justice  in  the  earth." 
He  should  "deliver  flic  needy,  and  the  poor." 

Certain  features  of  tliiH  ideal  order  have  since  found 
embodiment  in  social  and  political  structures:  certain 
features  remain  for  the  future.  Certain  perio<U  in  hiHtory 
have  transferred  the  ideal  entirely  to  another  world.  r«- 
garding  human  society  a*  hoiK'Ies.tly  given  over  to  evil. 
Such  thcorie.i  find  a  morality  possible  only  by  renouncing 
society.  The  Hebrews  presented  rather  the  ideal  of  a 
moral  order  on  earth,  of  a  control  of  all  life  by  right,  of 
a  realization  of  good,  and  of  a  completeness  of  life.  It 
was  an  ideal  not  dreamed  out  in  ecstatic  visions  of  pure 
fancy,  but  worked  out  in  struggle  and  sufTering,  in  con- 
fidence that  moral  efforts  arc  not  hopeless  or  destined  to 
defeat.  The  ideal  order  itt  to  I>e  made  real.  The  dirinc 
kingdom  is  to  come,  the  dinne  will  to  be  done  "on  earth 
as  it  is  ia  bcarcn." 
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CHAPTER  VII 


I      THE  MORAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GREEKS 

I  I  1.    THE    rUNDAMEXTAI.    NOTBa 

j  Convention  versus  Nature. — The   Hebrew   moral   life 

was  developed  under  the  relation,  first  of  the  j>coplc,  then 
of  the  iadividuals,  to  God, — a  relation  at  once  of  union 
and  of  conflict.  It  was  out  of  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  social  traditions  and  pohtical  order  thnt  the 
Greek  came  to  full  consciousness  of  moral  law  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  moral  personality  on  the  other.  And 
just  as  in  Jewish  life  the  Inw  and  the  prophets  (or, 
later,  the  "law  and  the  gospel")  tttood  for  the  conflicting 
forces,  so  in  Greek  life  the  opposition  hetween  the  author- 
it;  of  the  group,  cmbodi(.-d  in  cu«tvin  and  iiiNtitutions,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  urging  claims  of  developing  per- 
sonality, mnnifcflt  in  both  int4;lligcncc  and  desire,  on  the 
other,  found  expression  in  contrasted  terms.  The  authority 
of  the  group  embodied  in  customs  and  institutions,  came 
to  be  regarded  by  the  radicalit  a*  relatively  external,  arti- 
lirinl,  and  rigid.  It  was  dubbed  "convention,"  or  "insti- 
tution" {thetu,  what  is  set  up).  The  rapidly  developing 
intelligence  challenged  the  merely  customary  and  tradi- 
tional; tlw  increasing  indivi<hiality  challenged  the  superior 
authority  of  the  group,  especially  when  this  mnnifcstcd 
itself  apparently  in  n  government  of  force.  Personal 
intelligence  and  personal  feeling  asserted  a  more  elemental 
claim,  felt  thcmsclvcK  rooted  in  a  more  original  source, 
and  called  this  source  "nature"  {physit).  Social  tradt- 
tion  aiul  authority,  individual   reason   and  feeling,  thus 
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confronti-d  cncli  other  &s  "convention"  and  "nature."  It 
wa5  a  struggle  which  hu-i  it^  unnlogy  in  tlic  dovelopment  of 
man;  a  young  man  or  young  woman  who  is  eiiiorging  from 
pan-iitnl  control  to  si-lf-dirix'tion.  But  in  Gn-tk  life  more 
distinctly  tliun  elsewhere  we  see  the  steps  of  the  process 
as  n  civic  and  nut  merely  an  individual  development. 
.'Eschylus,  SuphoclcH,  and  Euripides  presented  this  con- 
flict  of  the  individual  with  Uw  or  destiny  as  the  great, 
oft-rcpcnted  tragedy  of  human  life,  viristophanc^  mocked 
with  bitter  satire  the  "new"  views.  Socrate.-t,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Cynics,  Cyrenaics,  Epicureans,  and  Stoics  took  part 
in  the  theoretical  disciis.iions. 

Measure. — The  fundamental  note  of  all  Greek  UfCi 
before,  during,  and  after  this  development,  was  Measure, 
Order,  Proportion.  This  note  found  expression  in  reli- 
gion, science,  art,  and  conduct.  Among  their  god«t,  the 
Greeks  set  Moira,  "Destiny,"  and  Themis,  "Custom," 
"Law,"  "Right."  They  found  order  in  the  universe, 
which  on  this  account  they  called  the  "cosmos."  They 
expressed  it  in  their  arts,  especially  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, the  choral  dance,  and  the  more  highly  developed 
tragedy  or  lyric: 

"And  all  life  is  full  of  them  lof  form  and  measure],"  says 
Plato,  "a»  well  a.i  <:very  const  met  ivr  nncJ  creative  art.  And 
surely  the  art  of  the  painter  and  every  other  creative  and  con- 
stractive  art  are  full  of  them, — w<^Bvin(t,  embroidery,  arcliilec- 
turc,  and  every  kind  of  manufacture;  also  nature,  animal  and 
vegetable, — in  all  of  thrm  there  is  grace  or  the  ahsence  of 
Urace;  and  if  our  youth  urc  to  do  their  work  in  life,  must  they 
not  make  these  grnces  and  hnnnunici  Uicir  perpetual  aim  ?" 

Tlie  best  people,  the  "gentlemen,"  were  styled  kaloika* 
gathoi — "fair  and  good."  The  motto  at  the  Delphic 
shrine  was,  "Nothing  in  excess."  Insolent  disregard  of 
propriety,  "hybrJs,'*  was  the  quality  most  denounced  by  the 
early  mornliting  poets.  Tityus,  Tantalus,  and  Sisyphus, 
the  tliree  special  subjects  of  divine  punishment,  sufTcred  the 
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ty  of  tiiHfttiatv  desire,  or  limits  overstepped.  And 
ir  criticism  and  individualism  had  done  their  work, 
Pinto's  conception  of  justice,  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the 
mean,"  the  Stoic  maxim  of  "hfe  according  to  nature," 
have  but  discovered  a  deeper  significance  for  the  funda- 
mental law  of  Greek  life. 

The  Good  and  the  Just. — The  conceptions  of  the  Good 
and  the  Just  are  developed  from  Uie  two  note*  just  pre- 
vented. The  motive  for  challenge  to  established  institu- 
tions was  the  nwakeniiiu  destire  of  the  individtml  to  seek 
his  own  good  and  to  Uve  his  own  life.  Commerce  was 
bringing  a  great  variety  of  rewards  to  the  shrewd  mer- 
chant and  a  great  variety  of  goods  to  evoke  and  gratify 
wants.  Slavery  set  free  the  citizen  from  the  need  of 
manual  labor  and  gave  him  leisure  to  cultivate  his  tastes. 
The  forces  of  individiialisii),  describetl  in  Chapter  V.,  were 
aU  at  work  to  bring  the  process  and  object  of  desire  to 
consciousness.  Moreover,  the  term  "good"  was  also  in  use 
to  mark  the  popular  ideal.  It  was  applied  to  what  we 
simuld  call  the  "successful"'  men  of  the  day.  In  present 
life  our  term  "good"  has  become  so  definitely  moral  that 
probably  most  young  pGr^ons  would  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  Imvc  it  as  their  ideal  to  become  good,  although  few 
would  hesitate  to  say  that  they  wish  to  be  capable  and 
successful.  For  social  and  political  rwvgnition  seems  to 
be  based  rather  on  achievement  of  striking  results  than 
upon  what  is  technically  called  "goodness."  But  in  Greece 
moral  gotxlnes*  was  not  used  to  designate  "character"  as 
contrasted  with  "results."  The  "good  man"  was  like  the 
"good  lawyer"  or  "good  athlete"  or  "good  soldier,"  the 
man  who  was  efficient  and  conspicuous.  It  was  in  the  proc- 
ess  which  wc  are  to  trao-  that  the  ambiguities  and  deeper 
meanings  of  tlie  term  came  to  definition. 

The  terms  Just  and  Justice  were  not  of  course  merely 
B3monyn]8  for  order  am)  measure.  They  had  likewise 
the  social  significance  coming  from  the  courts  and  the 
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asflcmbly.  They  stood  for  the  control  sid«  of  life,  as  Good 
stood  for  itH  uKpc-ct  of  vnluHtion  uiid  desire  But  m  com- 
pared with  the  Hebrew  conception  of  righteousness,  they 
mcnnt  much  less  a  confonntty  to  a  law  divine  or  human 
which  hud  been  nlready  net  up  an  stimdnrd,  nnd  much 
more,  an  orderingi  a  regulating,  a  harmonizing.  The 
rational  element  of  meiisurc  or  order  was  more  prominent 
than  the  personal  note  of  authority.  Hence  we  ithall  find 
Plato  passing  easily  back  and  forth  between  justice  or 
order  in  the  individual  and  justice  or  order  tn  the  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  radicals  of  the  day  could  «oixc 
upon  the  Icfijal  usage  and  declare  that  Justice  or  the  Law 
was  purely  a  matter  of  self-interest  or  class  interest. 

§S.    INTELLKCTrAI,  FORCES  OF  INOIVtDITAUHH 

The  Scientific  Spirit. — The  older  standards  were  em- 
bodied in  rcligioiis  and  political  ideas  and  institutions; 
the  agency  which  was  to  disentangle  and  bring  into  clear 
consciousness  the  standards  as  sack,  was  the  scientific 
spirit,  the  knowledge  and  reflection  of  an  intellectual  peo- 
ple at  a  period  of  extraordinarily  rapid  development.  The 
commercial  life,  the  free  intercourse  with  other  peoples 
and  civilizations,  especially  in  the  colonics,  the  absence 
of  any  generally  dominating  political  autliority,  the  archi- 
tectural problems  suggested  by  a  beauty-loving  people, — 
all  promoted  nlertnexH  and  flexibility  of  mind. 

In  a  concrete  form,  this  rational  character  had  already 
found  expression  in  the  quality  of  Greek  art.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  formal  side  of  Greek  art, 
with  its  embodiment  of  rhythm  and  measure :  the  subject- 
matter  shows  the  name  element.  The  Greek  world,  as  con- 
traKted  with  the  burburiun  world,  was  conceived  by  tlic 
Greek  as  the  realm  of  light  contrasted  with  darkness ;  the 
national  God,  Apollo,  embodied  this  ideal  of  light  and 
reason,  and  hJs  fitting  symbol  was  the  sun.     The  great 
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^HFaa-Athenuiv  procL-nnioti,  U.S  re[>roduc-L-()  iii  the  Purthuiion 
^Vfriez«,  celebrated  the  triumph  of  Greek  light  atul  intelli- 
gence orer  barbftrian  darkness.  Athenn.  goddess  of  wis- 
dom, wiu  a  fittinf;  ^uHrdiaii  of  the  tnost  Greek  of  all 
Greek  cities.  Greek  tragedy,  beginning  in  hymns  of 
worship)  soon  patiscd  over  into  «  portrayal  of  the  oil* 
controlling  lawn  of  life,  aa  theiie  are  brought  into  stronger 
relief  hy  a  tragic  collision  with  human  agents. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  realm  of  science  tJiat  thit  intel- 
^Klectunl  gt-niu.i  foniid  field  for  expression  in  a  clearly  con- 
l^rkcious  manner.  Almost  all  our  sciences  were  originated 
by  the  Greeks,  and  they  were  particularly  successful  in 
those  which  called  for  abstract  thinking  in  the  highest 
degree.  Euclid's  geometry  and  Aristotle's  logic  are  con- 
spicuous illustrations  of  this  ability.  The  most  general 
conceptions  of  natural  science:  e.g.,  the  conception  of  the 
atom  and  the  whole  materialistic  theory  of  the  universe; 
the  conception  of  evolution,  meaning  by  tilts  the  process 
of  change  according  to  an  all-con trolhng  law  ;  the  concep- 
tion of  natural  selection,  according  to  wliich  those  organ- 
ianiB  survive  which  are  fitted  for  their  environment, — all 

C these  were  the  product  of  the  keen  intelligence  of  the 
Greeks.  Nor  was  tlieir  scientjlic  ability  expended  upon 
external  nature  alone.  The  conception  of  history  as  more 
than  a  scries  of  events,  the  comparative  method  in  the 
•tudy  of  political  systems,  tlie  analysis  of  literary  and 
artistic  effects,  attest  the  same  clarity  of  mind  and  the 
same  eager  search  for  the  most  general  hiws  of  every  aspect 
of  experience. 

Science  and  Religion. — When,  now,  this  scientific  mind 

began  to  consider  the  practical  guidance  of  life,  the  older 

D        political  and  religious  controls  presented  serious  difficulty. 

I       The  gods  were  supposed  to  reward  the  good  and  punish 

j        the  evil,'  but  how  could  this  be  reconciled  with  their  prac- 


'  Ct,   Xcnophon*«  nreount   i>f  the   Irniim^lvi;  nppM]   of  C3earchaii 
For,  first  and  greatat,  11k  oatlu  which  we  have  twora  by  ibe  god* 
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ticcs?  JEfchylxn  atti'mpted  n  purifying  nnd  clevftttng  of 
the  divino  ideal,  Hitiiilftr  to  that  which  Israel's  conception 
underwent  in  the  work  of  the  prophets.  He  mngniRcd  the 
diftnity  Hnd  providcntinl  government  of  Zeiis,  which, 
thotigh  darli,  is  yet  just  and  certain.  But  the  great 
obstacle  was  that  the  earlier  and  cruder  conceptions  of 
the  god"  had  been  fixed  in  literary  form;  tlie  taleit  of 
Cronos'a  impiety  to  Uranos,  of  Zeus*  deceitful  messenger 
and  maritnl  iinfaithfnliic-<M,  of  Aphmdttc'ii  nmourN,  and 
Hermes'  gift  of  theft,  were  all  writt#n  in  Hesiod  and 
Homer.  The  cruder  conceptions  of  the  god^  had  thus  be- 
come too  firmly  fixed  in  the  popular  ims^nation  to  be 
capable  of  becoming  the  bearers  of  advancing  ethical 
idcftiR,  and  so  not  merely  the  irreverent  acotTer,  but  the 
serious  tragedian,  Euripides,  and  the  religious  idealist, 
Plato,  do  not  hesitate  to  challenge  boldly  the  older  con- 
ceptions, or  to  demand  a  revision  of  all  this  literature  be- 
fore it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  young. 

Social  Standards. — The  social  standards  of  propriety 
and  honorable  conduct  were  likewise  brought  in  question 
by  advancing  intelligence.  The  word  which  summed  up 
the  early  Greek  idea  of  the  best  type  was  Kaiokagathoi, 
Tliiti  word  was  very  nearly  the  equivalent  of  our  English 
word  "gentleman."  It  combined  the  elements  of  birth, 
ability,  and  refinement,  but  in  the  earlier  usage  the  empha- 
sis was  upon  the  fact  of  birth,  even  as  our  terms  "gener- 
ous," **noble,"  **gcntk',"  originally  referred  to  membership 
in  a  "gens."  Socrates  investigated  the  current  estimates 
and  found  that  the  people  who  were  generally  regarded 
as  the  "respectable,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  "best" 
people  of  Athens,  were  not  necessarily  either  "fine"  or 

forbid  us  lo  l»  mtmlw  to  enoh  <rthpT.  Whopvcr  Is  conscious  of 
havlnil  tmnsitrwwrii  Ihcsc, — him  I  ei>uM  iifver  dpciii  h«ppy.  For  If 
one  WM«  at  war  with  the  fcod*.  I  know  not  wllh  whnt  swiftnrM 
be  mlftht  lice  «n  ns  to  <M-npc,  or  Into  wtmt  itnrkness  he  might  run, 
or  Inin  what  Ktroiighold  he  might  rFtrcnt  and  tin  A  refuge.  For 
all  thlni^t  arc  cvcrywhciv  nihjert  to  Uic  gods,  and  tlw  gO<U  rule  atl 
fwciywhere  with  tq;aitjr—Jaabatit,  IL,  v. 


FORCES  OP  INDIVroUAHSM 
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'  in  person  or  character;  tliu  terni  had  conic  to  be 

giic  of  "convention,"  without  basis  in  reason.     Plato  goes 

■till  furtlier  and  wit)i  n  direct  njiplicution  of  the  rational 

[■tandnrd  to  the  current  estimatea,  pokes  fun  at  the  con- 

lvi.i]tioiiiil  judgniuut  of  what   constitutes  the  respectable 

E'Dtleman. 

When  thc^  alng  the  praiaca  of  family  and  say  that  «>me 
le  is  a  gi^atli-mnn  bccnunc  he  has  had  seven  generations  of 
Itby  ancestors,  he  [the  philosoiihcr )  tliiuki  tliitt  tlidr  stuti- 
ments  only  betrny  the  duUnrjiji  nnd  nnrrowmess  of  vision  of 
those  who  otter  them,  and  who  arc  not  educated  eiioiijih  to 
loolc  at  the  whole,  nor  to  consider  that  ercry  man  has  had 
thousands  and  thuusoiids  of  progenitors,  and  among  thi-in  have 
bi-en  rkh  nnd  poor,  kings  nnd  slavtrs,  Hellenes  and  barbarians, 
many  times  over.  And  when  some  one  boasts  of  a  catalogue 
of  twrnty-fivc  ancestors,  and  goes  bnek  to  Heracles,  the  son 
of  Aiiipliitrvon,  hf  cannot  nndrrrtnnd  his  povirrty  of  ideas. 
Wliy  IK  lie  unable  to  enleulate  that  Amphitryon  had  a  twcnty- 
fiftli  anceator,  who  miglit  have  bi'en  anybody,  and  waj  such  as 
fortune  made  him,  and  he  had  a  fiftieth,  and  so  on?  He  Is 
amnscd  at  the  notion  that  he  cannot  do  a  sum,  and  thinks  tlint 
fi  littk  arithrortlc  would  have  got  rid  of  his  scnselesa  vanity." 

Tbc  type  of  life  that  i.*  really  noble  or  fine  and  good 

to  be  found  in  the  seeker  for  true  beauty  and  good- 
sen.  ExtrmnI  boatity  of  form  nnd  appearance  has  its 
value  in  kindling  the  desire  for  the  higher  forms  of  benuty, 

beauty  of  mind,  of  institutions  and  lava,  of  science, — 
until  finally  the  conception  of  the  true  beauty  is  reached, 
This  true  beauty,  as  distinct  from  the  particular  beauties, 

id  true  good,  as  distinct  from  seeming  or  partial  good* 
are  discovered  only  by  the  "philosopher,"  the  seeker  for 
wisdom. 

I  Popular  Morals, — Nor  did  the  more  positively  rccog- 
niied  types  of  moral  excellence  fare  better.  As  recognized 
in  common  life,  tln-y  were  courage,  prudence  or  modera- 
tion, holiness  or  a  certain  respect  for  the  serious  things 
of  life,  and  justice;  but  none  of  these,  Plato  argues,  is 

ally  ail   independent   excellence,   apart  from  conscious 
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and  intx^Uigcnt  action.  Courage,  for  example,  is  not  really 
courngc  unless  one  knows  and  foresees  the  danger  !o  all 
its  strttigth;  otlierwise  there  is  merely  n-eklcM  Iirnv«ry. 
Prudence  or  moderation,  to  be  realt;  excellent,  must  be 
mcftsun-d  by  wixdom.  Even  juKtioe  cannot  be  reg'ardcd 
AH  at  bottom  distinct  from  wisdom,  the  true  meaBure  of 
all  the  relations  of  life. 

Science  and  the  Laws, — The  political  control  wan  like- 
wise involved  in  question  by  the  same  forces  of  intelligence 
which  had  challenged  the  religious  authority.  The  fre- 
quent changes  of  government,  and  the  more  or  less 
arbitrary  tneiuures  that  were  oftentimes  adopted,  were 
adapted  to  awaken  doubt  u  to  the  absolute  right  and 
authority  of  the  laws.  The  despot  who  gained  trontrol 
in  many  a  Greek  city  wu«  nut  bound  by  ties  of  blood 
to  all  members  of  tlie  community,  nor  did  he  govern  in 
accordance  with  the  ancestral  traditions  of  the  tribe. 
The  political  ruithority  fr<^uciitly  clashed  with  the  in- 
stincts and  traditions  of  family  and  kinship.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  political  authority  was  likely  to  be 
challenged  and  its  constraining  power  stretched  to  the 
breaking  point.  So  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the 
command  of  the  ruler  is  opposed  to  the  "higher  law"  of 
kinship  and  nature.  The  law  of  man  is  not  tlie  law  of 
nature  or  of  God.  To  disobey  this  conventional  law  of 
man  is  to  be  guilty  of  "holiext  crimr."  The  old  Ktandnrda, 
both  of  religion  and  of  political  life,  crumbled  before  the 
analysis  of  the  developing  intelligence,  and  the  demand 
for  some  standard  could  be  met  only  by  the  intelligence 
itself.  To  question  the  old  must  inevitably  seem  irreverent 
and  iinarcliical.  Some  questioned  merely  to  doubt;  others, 
and  of  these  Socrates  was  the  leader,  questioned  in  order 
to  find  n  firmer  basis,  a  more  authoritative  standard.  But 
naturally  the  popular  mind  did  not  distinguish  between 
these  two  classes  of  questioners,  and  so  Socrates  perished, 
not  merely  as  tJic  victim  of  unjust  popular  calumny,  but 


W^a    (h. 


THE  CLASH  OF  INTERESTS 


aa  the  victim  of  the  tragedy  of  moral  progreiia,  of  the 

change  from  the  established  to  the  acw. 

ft  §  8.    COUMP.nClAI.    AND    POUTtCAL   IKDIYtSUALISU 

A  furtlivr  line  of  development  joined  forces  with  this 
growtli  of  iatelligeticc,  to  eiiiphuNize  the  problem  of  moral 
control,  and  to  set  the  individual  with  his  standards  over 
Hguinut  the  objective  stuiidnrds  of  society.  Thi»  thus  the 
rapidly  growing  consciousnesa  of  individual  goods  and 
interests.  The  conuncrdal  life,  with  its  possibihticii  of 
individual  property,  the  rapid  changes  of  political  lifC) 
with  the  riiie  of  individuals  to  power  and  privilege,  the 
increasing  opportunities  which  a  high  civilization  brought 
both  men  and  women  for  pcr.*onol  enjoyment  luul  gratifi- 
cation of  rapidly  increasing  wants,  all  tended  to  make  the 
individual  seek  his  own  good,  and  to  shift  the  emphasis 
of  life  from  the  question.  What  is  proper,  or  honorable? 
lo  the  question,  What  is  good — good  for  mef 

Class  Interests. — The  conviction  tliat  the  authority  of 
government  and  law  was  largely  dictated  by  the  very  con- 
siderations of  private  interexts  which  they  were  supposed 
to  overrule  and  eliminate,  made  the  situation  more  acute. 
For  the  Grei^k  States  were  no  longer  groupx  with  common 
interests.  The  growth  of  capital,  the  corresponding  eager- 
ness for  gain,  the  formation  of  distinct  classes,  each  in- 
lent  on  its  intcratts,  supplanted  the  uliler,  more  homoge- 
neous State.  "The  whole  development  of  the  political 
life  of  the  Hellenic  republics  depended  ultimately  on  the 
decision  of  the  question,  which  uf  the  different  social 
cla&ses — the  cnpitabstic  minority,  the  middle  class,  or 
the  poor — should  obtain  the  dominiint  place."  Aristotle 
defines  an  oligarchy  as  a  State  governed  in  the  interest 
of  the  rich ;  a  democracy,  as  a  State  governed  in  the 
interest  of  the  poor.  Another  contemporary  writer  ex- 
plains  a   democracy  as  consulting   the  interests  of  the 
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democrats,  the  "lower  classes"  and  considers  this  a  mut- 
ter of  course,  "for  if  the  rich  had  the  »»y,  they  would  do 
whnt  was  gtjod  (or  themselves  but  not  for  the  multitude." 
Naturally  such  dominance  by  classes  called  out  vigorous 
criticisms  upon  the  laws  and  standardN  so  estiibHMhe<l. 
The  ariKtocratic  miiioritv  inveighed  against  "custom"  or 
conventions  which  would  tome  the  strong  to  the  level  of  the 
weak.  Nature  demands  rather  the  "survival  of  the  fittest," 
i.e.,  of  the  strong.  The  enlightened  spectator  of  the  game 
of  govcrmncnl,  on  the  otht-r  hand,  declares  that  all  laws 
are  made  in  the  interest  of  ruling  classes.  The  reader  of 
current  criticisms  on  laws  and  courts  will  sec  how  clone 
is  the  parallel  to  present  complaints.  We  have  to-day 
the  same  two  classes:  One  inveighs  against  governmental 
interference  with  tlie  right  to  combine,  to  contruct,  and 
in  general  to  get  from  the  earth  or  from  men,  women, 
and  children  nil  that  superior  power  and  shrewdness  can 
possibly  extract.  The  other  complains  that  legislatures 
are  owned  by  wealth,  that  judges  arc  appointed  from  cor- 
poration lawyers,  that  coiimion  law  is  a  survival  of  ancient 
aristocratic  status,  and  that  for  these  reasons  labor  can 
get  no  Juxtice. 

Let  us  first  hear  the  plea  for  inequality: 

"Custom  and  nntiirc  arc  generally  at  variance  witli  one  an- 
other; ...  for  by  Uie  role  of  nature,  that  only  is  the  more 
disgraceful  which  is  the  greater  evil;  as,  lor  example,  to  aiilter 
injnstiee;  but  by  the  rult  of  cu.itom,  to  do  evil  is  the  more 
(llagracirrul.  For  this  sufTerln^  of  injustice  it  not  the  pari  of 
a  man.  but  of  a  slavi-,  who  inilri-d  hnd  brtter  die  than  live ;  for 
when  he  in  wronged  and  trampled  upon,  he  is  nnntilc  to  help 
himself  or  aity  other  nliout  wlioni  he  cares.  The  rea§on.  as  I 
conceive,  is  that  the  makers  of  Itiws  arc  the  many  w<ink;  and 
they  make  laws  and  distribute  praises  and  censures  with  a 
view  to  themselves  and  their  own  interests;  and  they  terrify 
the  mighlir-r  «ort  of  men,  and  those  who  arc  able  to  get  the 
better  of  them.  In  order  that  they  may  not  get  the  better  of 
tbem;  and  they  say  that  dishonesty  is  shameful  and  unjust; 
meanwhile,  when  they  speak  of  injustice,  they  desire  to  have 
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more  than  their  ndghbors,  for  knowing  tbclr  own  Intcriofity, 
tliey  are  only  too  glad  of  equnlity.  And  tlirrcforc!,  tlii*  Neck- 
ing to  bare  more  than  the  many  Is  convcntiouatly  said  to  be 
tbnnicfDl  and  unjust,  and  i»  call<-d  injiuticc,  whL-rrnK  nature 
bcraclf  intimates  tliat  it  Ls  just  for  the  better  to  liavc  more 
tlian  tli<^  worai',  the  more  powerful  tlmn  the  weaker;  and  in 
inanj  ways  she  shows,  among  men  as  well  as  among  animals, 
and  indeed  among  whole  cities  and  races,  that  justice  con»iiiti 
Jn  the  superior  rollng  over  and  baring  more  than  the  Inferior. 
For  on  what  principle  of  justice  did  Xerxea  invade  Hellas,  or 
his  father  the  Scythians?  (not  to  speak  of  numberless  other 
examples).  They,  I  «>nceive,  act  according  to  nature;  yes, 
and  according  to  the  law  of  nature;  not  perlinps,  according  to 
that  artificial  law  wliicli  wi-  frame  and  fiiHhioii,  tuking  the  best 
and  strongest  of  us  from  their  youth  upwards,  and  taming 
tltcm  like  young  lions,  and  efaanning  tbcm  witli  the  sound  of 
the  Toice,  saying  to  them  that  with  equality  they  must  be  con- 
tent, and  that  this  is  Uic  hnaorahlc  and  the  jusL  Bat  if  tliere 
were  a  man  who  had  sufiieicnt  force,  he  would  shake  off  and 
Im^ak  through  and  escape  from  all  tliis;  he  would  trample 
ondcr  foot  all  our  formulas  and  spells  and  charms,  and  all  our 
laws,  ainning  against  nature;  the  slave  would  rise  in  rebellion 
and  he  lord  over  us.  and  the  light  of  natural  justice  would 
shine  forth.  And  this  1  take  to  he  tlie  lesson  of  Pindar,  in 
the  poem  in  which  he  says  that 

"Law  b  the  King  of  all.  mortals  as  well  as  ImmortaltF 
ThUf  as  be  says: 

•"Make*  mldtit  fo  he  riirfit.  Kiid  dors  vinlence  with  enalted  hsnili  as 
I  infer  froui  Hie  deeds  of  Herncles,  for  without  buying  them ' 

"I  do  not  remember  the  exact  words,  hut  the  meaning  It, 
that  he  carried  off  the  oxen  of  Oeryon  without  buying  tbem, 
aitd  without  their  being  given  to  him  by  Geryon.  aeeording 
to  tlie  law  of  natural  right,  and  that  the  oxen  and  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  weaker  and  inferior  properly  belong  to  the 
stronger  and  superior."     (Plato,  OorgiaM.  i8S-4.) 

The  CR*cnce  of  this  view  is,  therefore,  that  might  is 
right,  and  that  no  IcRisJation  or  conventional  code  ought 
to  stand  in  the  wnj*  of  t)w  free  assertion  of  genius  and 
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power.  It  is  siimJar  to  the  tcactiing  of  Nietzsche  in 
recent  times. 

But  th«  other  side  bod  its  complaint  also.  The  laws 
are  niatlc  by  tlie  *'«liepherd»"  of  the  people,  a»  Honicr 
called  them.  But  who  i§  now  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that 
the  "she  ]j  he  Ills"  fatten  or  t«id  the  sliccp  with  a  view  to 
the  good  of  the  sheep,  and  not  to  tlieir  own  good?  All 
laws  and  governments  reuUy  exist  for  the  interest  of  the 
ruling  chiss.'  They  rest  upon  convention  or  "institution," 
not  upon  "nature," 

Why  Obey  Laws? — And  if  laws  and  social  codes  arc  but 
class  Ic^shttion.  conventional,  why  obey  tliem?  The  older 
Greek  life  )uul  felt  tlie  motives  dcucribcd  in  Chapter  IV., 
thougli  it  had  embodied  them  in  synibolitm  and  imagery. 
The  Nemesis  that  followed  the  guilty,  the  Erimiys,  or 
avenging  goddcsacK, were  the  personified  wrathof  outraged 
law ;  aidds,  respect  or  reverence,  a'uckifne,  regard  for  pub- 
licopinion.  were  the  inner  feelings.  But  with  the  advancing 
tide  of  intellectual  criticism  and  individual  interest,  these 
sanctions  were  discredited;  feelings  of  personal  enjovment 
domaitdod  recognition,  and  the  mornlislg  nt  first  appealed 
to  this.  "Parents  and  tutors  are  always  telling  their  sona 
and  their  wards  that  they  are  to  \>c  just;  but  only  not  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  but  for  the  sake  of  character  and 
reputation."  But  If  the  only  reason  for  justice  is  repu- 
tation, there  might  Jiwm  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
taking  the  thorny  path,  if  there  be  an  easier.  Will  not 
the  youth  say,  in  the  words  of  Pindar: 

"Can  I  by  Justice,  or  by  crooked  ways  of  deceit,  ascend  a 
loftier  tower  which  may  be  a  fortress  to  me  all  my  dayi^'  * 

And  if  I  decide  timt  the  crooked  way  is  the  easier,  why 
shall  I  not  follow  it?  My  party,  or  ray  "union",  or  ray 
lawyer  will  stand  by  and  see  me  through : 

•  RtpubHe,  I..  343. 
•Htpublie,  II.,  305. 
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"But  I  hear  some  one  excluiininjt  Uiat  the  concEalmeat  of 
wickedness  is  often  ditficult;  to  which  I  answer,  Nothing  great 
is  easy.  Nevertheless,  Hu:  argument  tndieates  tilts,  if  we 
would  be  happy,  to  be  the  path  along  which  we  should  proceed. 
With  a  riew  to  coiicenlnicnt  we  will  establisti  secret  brother- 
hoods and  political  clubs.  And  there  arc  professors  of 
rltetoric  who  leach  tlie  art  of  persuading  courts  and  assem- 
blies ;  and  so,  partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by  force,  I  shall 
make  unlawful  gains  and  not  be  punished.  Still  I  hear  a 
voice  saying  that  the  gods  cannot  be  deceived,  neither  can  they 
be  compelled.  But  what  if  there  arc  no  gods?  or,  suppose 
them  to  have  no  care  of  humau  things,  why  in  either  cose 
■lioold  we  mind  about  concealment?"* 


Bcflido«,  Uio  greate<t  pri/.o«,  not  only  In  mutcrinl  goods, 
but  even  in  the  line  of  reputation,  seemed  to  fall  to  the 
tndiridunlist  if  ho  could  only  act  on  a  sufficiently  large 
xenle.  He  could  then  be  both  prn^tperous  and  "respect- 
able." If  he  could  steal  the  government,  or,  in  modern 
phrnsv,  bribe  a  IcginlKture  to  elect  him  to  Congress,  pass 
special  legislation,  or  grant  a  franchbe.  he  could  not 
merely  escape  punishntt-ot,  but  be  honored  by  his  fellows. 

"I  am  ffpealdng  of  ln5usttce  on  a  targe  scale.  In  which  the 
advantage  of  the  unjust  is  most  apparent,  nnd  my  meaning 
will  be  most  clearly  seen  in  that  highest  form  of  iiijuHtice.  the 
pi-rprtralor  of  which  is  t!ir  happiest  of  men,  as  tlie  suffcrrrs 
of  these  who  refuse  to  do  injustice  are  the  moat  miscruble — I 
mean  tyranny  which  by  frnuil  and  force  takes  nwny  thr  prop- 
erty of  others,  not  retail  but  wholesale;  cotii  pre  bending  In  one 
tilings  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  private  and  public,  for  any 
one  of  which  acts  of  wrong,  if  he  were  detected  perpetrating 
thecD  singly, he  would  be  punished  and  incur  great  dishonor; 
for  they  who  are  guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes  in  single 
instances  are  called  robbers  of  temples  and  mnn-stej||<-rs  and 
burglars  and  swindlers  and  thieves.  But  when  a  man  has 
taken  nwjiy  the  money  of  the  eitixens  and  made  slaves  of  them, 
tlMrn  instead  of  these  dishonorable  names,  be  Is  called  happy 
and  bleasrd,  not  only  by  tlie  eiticens  but  by  all  who  hear  of  his 
having  achieved  the  eonsummstion  of  injustice     for  injustice 
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ti  (MMimd  bccMMc  tlM^  cmmtrcn  «c  ftfrmid  of  Ruftcring,  and 
Ml  tKun  «iH,v  fr«r  wkkh  Ibcy  lure  of  doln^  LDJuilice.  And 
Utw,  M  1  baw  •!»«»,  SucrAtr*.  Injiuticc,  wfaco  on  a  suflicic-nt 
•mW,  1m>  imm  atrottfth  and  frrcdom  and  auMtery  tluin  jus- 
Mb*!  WMlt  •*  1  uM  "t  "'s''  j>ulicr  Is  the  mtcn-it  of  the 
VtNMgH^  wIlcffrM  k«JMUcc  is  ■  tuaa  a  uwn  profit  and  intcicet."' 

$4«    tNIUVI0l'ALt>M    AND   KTIIICAI.  THEOET  ^H 

TSt  Qtt««tlon  Formulated, — The  outcome  of  this  Brat 
lW^vvHM-«il  wr«a  thu»  twofold:  (a)  It  fort-Ml  the  (jues- 
tuxt*.  "WhMt  w  junt?"  "W)iat  U  good?"  into  clear  and 
iMIiitlv  \x»u»cMm»wt»».  'Vive  wry  nwTKKilj  of  cotnparisoo 
«ml  iif  K^'lliuK  M  <rN«-r<i/  Mtantiard.  forc<-d  the  inquirer 
In  di>t'(tlMit){W  Ihc  txutn-pt*!  previously  cmhodicd  in  cus- 
ti>t»>  NHd  U»it.  Hut  wlwn  the  •Mxawc  wan  tliuit  found  and 
flimt,  i»r  vUiH-mUxliixl,  ««  it  were,  the  custom  seemed  lifeless, 
tu«m'l,V  "\HMi\viit ion",  ami  llur  c^wiicc  ofton  quite  oppOKcd 
tw  tW  fumv.  (h)  It  eut())taaited  tlw  prrtoual  inf^ftl.  tlie 
alfis'llvv  wr  MikuliotMl  B><(e  of  conduct,  and  inadc  the  moral 
puiliKui  Uiv  llw  forii),  **\Vhat  i»  ttw  good?" 

VNirlhiTttHUv,  t«t>  |MMili\T  tln-ws  have  been  established 
b,V  IIk  nviy  f^trtxsi  wltH'h  have  tKi-n  active  in  diKintcgrutin^ 
t)ta-  ttlil  ttaltm.  If  ciwtiwi  no  Uinfter  sufRcea,  then  reason 
)HU*I  M>1  th«<  •tandani ;  if  nocioty  cannot  prescribe  the  f^ood 
Id  Oh'  ImlividuHt,  t\wn  tlw  individual  mmt  find  miiuc  method 
of  «lel1utug  ami  Nvking  it  for  himself  unless  he  is  to  make 
>hipwrvi,'k  of  hill  whuK'  venture. 

^Vo  may  living  both  Aii|M.-cta  of  the  problem  under  the 
com-cpliiui  of  "nature",  an  opposed  to  convention  or  institu- 
tion. Caiivciition  ix  iiidee<l  oiit^j^vonn,  nature  is  the  impe- 
rious authority.  Hut  grantinK  that  nature  is  rightful 
master,  is  "nature"  to  l>c  aought  in  tlie  primitive  begin- 
ningn,  or  in  the  fullest  development?  in  a  life  of  isolation, 
or  in  a  life  of  society?  in  tlw  deairei  and  pussious,  or  tn 
reason  and  a  harmonlouA  life? 
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Or,  stating  the  same  problem  otherwiAc :  grnnting  that 
reason  inu«t  fix  the  measure.  &nd  the  individual  must  define 
ftnd  veek  the  good  for  hini.H-If,  in  thv  good  to  be  found  in 
isoUttoni  or  is  it  to  be  sought  in  human  society  witli  its 
of  family,  friendship,  and  justice?  Is  the  end  to 
be  pleasure,  found  in  the  gratifiention  of  deHiren,  irre- 
Bpcctive  of  their  quality,  and  is  it  the  business  of  reason 
merely  to  mciuurc  one  gratification  with  another  nnd  get 
the  most?  or  is  wisdom  itself  a  good,  and  is  it  better  to 
satisfy  certain  impulses  rather  than  others?  i.e.,  shall 
reoAon  form  the  standard  as  veil  ait  apply  It? 

These  contrasting  solutions  of  the  problem  of  life  may 
be  stated  then  under  the  tiro  pairs  of  antitheses:  (1)  The 
Indiridual  vertut  the  Social;  (S)  The  Immediate  Satisfao- 
tion  rrrtu*  an  Ideal  Standard,  at  once  higher  and  more 
permnnent. 

Typical  Solutions — Poets,  radicals,  sensualista,  indi- 
vidualists of  no  philosophic  school,  as  well  as  the  historic 
philosophic  schools,  contributed  to  the  dixcuuiion  and  m>Iu- 
tjon  of  these  problems.  All  sought  the  "natural"  life :  but 
it  is  noteworthy  that  all  the  philosophic  schools  claimed 
Socrates  as  their  ma.iter,  and  all  suight  to  justify  tttcir 
answers  by  reason,  all  made  the  wise  man  the  ideal.  The 
Cynic*  and  Cyn-naicji,  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Pinto  and 
Aristotle  reprc^nt  the  various  philosophic  answers  to  these 
alternatives.  Cynics  and  Cyrenaics  both  answer  (1)  by 
individualism,  but  diverge  on  (2),  the  Cynics  placing  em- 
phasis on  independence  from  want«,  the  Cyrenaica  on  grati- 
fication of  wants.  Stoics  and  Epicureans  represent 
broadrr  and  more  social  development  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, the  Stoic*  seeking  a  cosmopolitan  state,  the  Epi- 
cureans a  community  of  friends;  the  Stoics  emphasiring 
reaaon  or  wisdom  na  the  only  good ;  the  Epicureans  finding 
for  wisdom  a  field  in  the  selection  of  refined  pleasures. 
FUto  and  Aristotle,  with  varying  nnptuisis  but  essential 
agreement,  insist  (1)  that  the  good  of  man  is  found  in 
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fulfilling  completely  hii*  highest  poKiiibW  functions,  which 
is  possible  only  in  society;  (S)  tliat  wisdom  is  not  merely 
to  apply  a  stnndnrd  but  to  form  one;  that  while  neither 
reason  alone  nor  feeling  alone  U  enough  for  life,  yet  thiit 
pleasure  is  rather  for  life  than  life  for  pleasure.  Finally, 
Plato,  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics,  as  well  us  the  tragic  poetit, 
contribute  successively  to  the  formation  of  an  ideal  of 
rc-spoii.iible  character. 

Early    Individualistic    Theories Cynics    and    Cyre- 

naicH  were  alike  individualists.  Society,  they  held,  is  arti- 
ficial. Its  so-called  goods,  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  restric- 
tions on  the  other,  arc  to  be  rejected  unless  they  favor  the 
individual'K  happineKS. '  Imlepcndencc  was  thcr  mark  of  wis- 
dom among  the  Cynics;  AntUthenes,  proud  of  the  holes  in 
his  garment;  Diof^encs,  dwelling  in  his  tent  or  sleeping  in 
the  street,  scoffing  at  the  current  "conventions"  of  deci^ncy, 
asking  from  Philip  only  that  he  would  get  out  of  his  sun- 
shint — arc  the  charactcristie  figure*.  The  "statt-  of  na- 
ture" was  opposed  to  the  State,  Only  the  primitive  wants 
were  recogniEcd  as  natural.  "Art  and  science,  family  and 
native  land,  were  indifTeront.  Wealth  and  refinement,  fame 
and  honor,  seemed  as  superfluous  as  those  enjoyments  of 
the  »en$cs  which  went  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  the  natural 
wants  of  hunger  and  sex." 

The  Cyrcnaics,  or  hedonists  (fiMoni,  pleasure),  gave  a 
different  turn  to  wisdom.  The  good  is  pleasure,  and  wis- 
dom is  found  in  that  prudence  which  selects  the  purest  and 
most  intense.  Hence,  if  this  is  the  good,  why  nhould  a  man 
trouble  himself  about  social  standards  or  social  obliga- 
tions? "The  hedonists  gladly  shared  tlie  refinement  of  en- 
joyment which  civilization  brought  with  it;  they  found  it 
convenient  and  permissible  that  the  intelligent  man  should 
enjoy  the  honey  which  others  prepared;  but  no  feeling  of 
duty  or  thankfulness  bound  them  to  the  civilization  whose 
fruits  they  enjoyed.  Sacrifice  for  others,  patriotism,  and 
devotion  to  a  general  object,  Tbcodonis  declared  to  be  a 
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form  of  foolishness  which  it  did  not  become  the  wise  man  to 
share."' 


§  5.    TKR  DKEPRIt  flEW  OF  NATrOF.  AND  THK  GOOD;  OT  TKB 
niDtVmtTAL  AND  TBK  SOCIAL  ORDKB 

Value  of  a  State. — Plato  and  Aristotle  take  up  boldly 
the  challenge  of  individuntistn.  It  mny  indeed  be  ijrunted 
thiit  vxittting  Htnt^s  arc  too  often  ruled  by  clauses.  There 
arc  oligarchies  in  which  the  soldier  or  the  rich  control  for 
UtcJr  own  interests;  there  are  tyrannies  in  which  tlie  dc-^pot 
ii  ^reed  and  force  pertioniiled ;  there  are  democracies 
(Plato  was  an  aristocrat)  in  which  the  mob  bears  rule, 
and  those  who  flatter  and  feed  Of  paxiiionx  are  in  authority. 
But  all  these  do  but  serve  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
conception  of  n  true  State,  in  which  the  rule  is  by  the  wisest 
and  best  and  is  not  for  the  interest  of  a  claxg,  but  for  the 
welfare  of  all.  Even  as  it  wax,  the  State  of  Athens 
in  Plato's  day— «xcept  when  it  condetnned  a  Socrates — 
meant  completeness  and  freedom  of  life.  It  represented 
not  merely  a  police  force  to  protect  the  Individual,  but  stood 
for  the  complete  organization  of  all  the  life  which  needs 
cooperation  and  mutual  Kup|>ort.  The  State  provided  in- 
atructton  for  the  mind  and  training  for  the  body.  It 
surrounded  the  citistcn  with  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  and 
provided  in  the  tragi-dy  iind  comedy  opportuniti»  for 
every  citixen  to  consider  the  larger  significance  of  life  or  to 
join  in  the  contagious  synipnthy  of  mirth.  In  festivals 
and  solemn  processions  it  hrmight  the  citizen  into  unity 
of  religious  feeling.  To  be  an  Athenian  citiien  meant  to 
share  in  nil  th<'  hiKlicr  piwHibiJitie*  which  lifi-  afforded.  In- 
terpreting this  life,  Aristotle  proclaims  that  it  is  not  in 
isolation,  but  in  tlic  State,  that  "the  goal  of  full  inde- 
pendence mity  In-  Kaid  to  be  first  attained." 

The  NaturaL — Aristotle  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of 
*  Vlndenxuid,  aUtorj/  of  Philotophs,  p.  M. 
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th«  problem  as  to  what  is  natural  by  asserting  that 
nature  ii  not  to  be  found  in  tlie  cnul«  b^iiining,  but 
ratlier  in  the  complete  development.  "The  nature  of 
oiiytliiiig,  e.g.,  of  A  iiuui)  a  horiw,  or  a  liouse,  niaj 
be  defined  to  be  its  condition  when  the  procesa  of  produc- 
tion i*  complete."  Hence  the  State  "in  which  ntonc  com- 
plet«nc!(*  «f  lift-  is  attained"  in  in  the  highest  senite  natural : 

"The  object  proposed  or  the  complete  dc\'clopment  of  a 
thinfc  U  iU  Iiighrat  (^od;  but  independence  which  is  fimt 
attained  in  the  Slate  i>t  a  complete  devclopineul  or  the  highest 
good  and  i.i  Uicrcforc  nntiirnl."  "For  as  the  State  was  formed 
to  make  life  po&&ible,  so  It  exislit  to  mnlcc  life  Rood." 

"Thus  wr  ore  thnt  the  State  is  a  natural  institution,  that 
mnn  is  nnturiilly  a  politifnl  nnimni  and  thnt  one  who  U  not  a 
eitiscn  of  any  State,  if  the  cause  of  his  isolation  be  natural 
and  not  accidental,  is  either  a  nuperhuman  bciiin  or  low  in 
the  scale  of  human  civilisation,  as  he  stands  alone  like  a  'blot' 
on  the  backKaniinon  board.  Th<:  'daiileas,  lawless,  hcarthlr^s 
man,'  so  bitterly  described  by  Hororr,  is  a  case  in  point,  for' 
he  is  naturally  a  citiieii  of  no  slate  and  a  lover  of  war."  ' 

Nor  does  Aristotle  stop  here.  With  a  profound  insight 
into  the  relation  of  man  to  society,  and  the  dependence  of 
tlie  individual  upon  the  social  body,  a  relation  which  mod- 
em social  pt'ychuiogy  has  worked  out  in  greatk'r  detail, 
Aristotle  URsertx  that  the  State  iti  not  merely  the  goal  of  the 
individual's  development,  but  the  source  of  his  life. 

"Again,  in  the  order  of  nature  the  State  is  prior  to  the 
household  or  individual.  For  tlic  whole  must  needs  be  prior 
to  its  part.  For  instnncr,  if  you  take  away  the  body  which 
Is  tlie  whole,  there  will  not  remain  any  such  thing  as  a  hand 
or  foot,  unless  wc  use  th<^  same  word  in  a  different  sense,  as 
when  we  speak  of  a  stone  hand  as  a  hand.  For  a  band 
separated  from  the  body  will  be  a  disabled  hand;  whereas  it 
is  the  faculty  or  function  of  a  thing  which  makes  it  what  it  Is, 
and  therefore  when  thingH  lose  their  function  or  faculty,  it 
b    not    correct    to   call    them    the    same    tilings,    but    rather 

■  Potitie*,  I.,  a.   ^Velidon's  tranBlAtion. 
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t  SbAr  I*  «  MIhhJ  iMMWMWt.  «•<  iAm  AwI  II 
Is  |«ter  to  *c  hill  IJiiiV    IW  «t  tkr  toift-Whwl  m  d  M^Mtv^f 

BiMT  Willi—  to  tk>  Stole  u  tkir  MVt  |utrt>  \a  iltn>  <«4«isli«( 
mai  tme  vhn  ii  tora|MMr  r>f  knNviittwn  «lth  44>n^«  vtr  h 
iBdcpeadent  aad  hn  no  ikv\1  At'  iith>K  itawH>ialNwn,  i*  vrt>  WKwhrt 
«f  *  :$Ulc:  i«  adMT  wanb.  Itr  U  filttint  *  htwtr  «r  ft  U«A."  * 

And.  looKOTTr,  «}>cn  wr  IrtoV  inlo  U»  n«Ui»  ivf  tW  (iwK- 

▼iduiil.  wr  do  mil  tin*)  him  a  lir\ng  AoTiAA  of  tW  ik,vm)WilhiiM 

utd  quklitica  which  And  their  itKlurKl  exprvHtm  nu(  «mt>' 

in  the  Stnle,  btit   in  MtrtiMm  Mki-inl  Atx)  frtntitly  PtlMUnMh 

Tlirre  \*  "nn  im)MiUe  tuwMrit  the  liTo  lu  i-iMtntvM"(fHAh) 

tirhich  espreMiea  itself  in  frieniliihiiH  Imt  whioh  (*  oliin  M> 

itiikl  In  tluit   n^ttp^iiltoii  of  nlhci'*  i-nllol  JilttUi*  MlHl 

>  may  utty  "it  i»  iK-  nvwt  jti»t  i>f  itll  Jiml  ihiiiK*,"    Thera 

[u  ft1s<>  A  unity  of  i)ii>)MMili(Mi  and  )i()r)tuiie  (<l^iti»'*Mn)  whii'lt 

\x  caUmI  "[wlilicAl  frii'itililti))."  * 

Plato's  Idcnl  Stnte^Ilnw  llton  in  the  HInle  mnnltlilli-*! 
ftiiil  guvrnu-d  uhirli  i*  tu  |ir»vi<lt)  for  inmi'ii  full  dfii<lii|< 
ment,  hia  rompli'ti-  mtw]t     Kvlilnitly  twn  )ii'liii'ltili>«  imiil 
control.     In  the  flrHt  pln4-<',  it  pinml  li"  •(>  I'tinnlititliit  IIimI 

» every  inAn  mny  il<-vi'l<tp  in  i1  tlic  full  CHpni'lMoti  nf  Idi  nn 
ture,  And  thereby  aerve  hI  mire  lht<  jierfri'llnii  iif  llii>  HIaIh 
And  hin  own  rnni]ilrh-ni->iii ;  uml  in  Ihc  Mtdiiil  |i)iii'i',<lif  Hlntti 

»or  sociaI  Khole  inunt  Im'  niKil  by  thiiMt  Ih'mI  (lllod  fur  llil* 
work.  Not  the  Mlilier,  nnr  Hip  iiIiiUhthI,  luir  IIia  Arlliwrii 
but  ttH>  mAn  wim  know*,  {«  llii-  ■iiiliihli'  riijur  fur  our  IiI^'aI 
community.  TIh-  Koldicr  mny  dr-find,  tlte  NrlliAu  mny  ■up- 
port,  but  the  ncirntiflr  or  intclll){ifil  iiiAii  •lifNilil  rut*.  Alwl 
it  U  evident  that  in  utllinff  Ilii*  |)r!ri''i|>l«<i  wn  liN*"  wl«i  n(i- 
Bvered  our  ilr*l  pruttWi:  fur  Itm  «'(lib''r  aihI  tlu'  HfHiati 
will  find  hia  full  drrelopmnit  by  lUnitft  llt«  wnrll  wittfh  t» 
ran  do  well,  not  by  rrwrldlintf  with  «  t^ak  In  »M«h  ht 
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itecusnrily  fail.  In  ordor  to  giinrd  ngaitiitt  tlic  groctl 
which  was  so  characteriatic  of  the  govemmenls  of  his  day, 
Plato  would  provide  thiit  the  rulers  and  warriors  should 
hnvo  no  private  property,  ftiid  not  wen  private  families. 
Their  eye  should  be  single  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  When 
asked  us  to  the  pnicticability  of  it  Stiitc  governed  by  xuch 
disinterested  rulerst  and  with  6uch  wisdom,  he  admits  in- 
deed its  difficulty,  but  he  stoutly  demands  its  necessity : 

"Until  philosophcra  arc  kings,  or  the  kings  and  princes 
of  thix  world  have  tlic  spirit  and  power  of  philnsopliy, 
and  political  greatness  and  wisdom  meet  In  one,  and  those 
cominoiicr  natures  wiio  pursue  eitlirr  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  are  compelled  to  stand  aside,  cities  will  never  have 
rest  from  tlirir  evil*, — no,  nor  the  human  rner,  ns  1  believe, — 
and  tlicii  only  will  this  our  State  have  a  possibility  of  life  and 
behold  the  light  of  doy."  ' 

And  yet  the  question  of  the  actual  existence  of  n  perfect 
State  IS  not  the  question  of  supremo  importance.  For  Plato 
has  grasped  the  thought  that  man  is  controlled  not  only 
by  what  he  sees,  but  hy  what  he  images  as  desirable.  And 
if  a  man  has  onec  formed  the  image  of  an  ideal  State  or 
city  of  this  kind,  in  which  justice  prevails,  and  life  reaches 
fuller  and  higher  possibilities  than  it  has  yet  attained,  this 
is  the  main  thing: 

"In  henven,  there  U  laid  up  n  pattern  of  it,  metliinks, 
which  he  who  dcsirca  may  behold,  and  beholding,  may  set 
his  own  house  in  order.  But  whc^thi-r  sucli  an  one  exist*,  or 
ever  will  exist  in  fact.  Is  no  matter:  for  he  will  lire  after  the 
maimer  of  lliat  city,  liaviiig  notliing  to  do  with  any  other."  * 

The  Social  as  Law  of  Nature. — The  social  nature  of 
man,  thus  vindicated  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  remained  as 
the  permanent  possession  of  Greek  thought.  Even  the 
Epicureans,  who  developeil  further  tlic  hedonistic  theory  of 

'  RtpMiAi--,  V-,  <73. 
•/6id.,  IX.,  a8». 
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nfe.  erophasizcd  the  values  of  friendship  as  among  the 
^oiccst  nnd  nio^t  rvfincd  sources  of  pleiisurc.  The  Stoics, 
who  in  their  independence  of  want^  took  up  the  tradition  of 
the  CjnicB,  were  yet  far  from  interpreting  this  as  an  inde- 
pendence of  society.  The  di«integration  of  the  Greek 
stAtes  nuicle  it  lnipflftslb!c  to  find  the  social  body  in  the  old 
city-state,  and  so  wc  find  with  the  Stoics  a  certain  cosmo- 
politani»ni.  It  in  the  highest  glory  of  man  to  be  n  citizen 
not  of  Athens  hut  of  the  universe, — not  of  the  city  of  Ce- 
crops,  but  of  the  city  of  Zeus.  And  through  this  concep' 
tion  the  social  nature  of  man  wait  mmle  the  l)u»is  of  a  "nat- 
ural Uw,"  which  found  iU  expression  in  the  principles  of 
Roman  and  inodi^rn  juri»prudencc. 

Passion  or  Reason. — In  answering  the  question  as  to 
the  true  nature  of  man,  Plato  and  Aristotle  found  the  sug- 
gestions likewise  for  the  prohlcin  of  individual  good.  For 
if  the  soldier  as  the  seeker  for  fame  and  honor,  the  avari- 
cious man  embodying  the  desire  for  wealth,  and  still  more, 
the  tyrant  jKriionifying  the  unbridled  e>:pren.4ion  of  every 
lust  and  passion,  arc  abhorrent,  is  it  not  easy  to  sec  that 
an  orderly  and  liarmoniouH  development  of  impulses  under 
t)ie  guidance  and  control  of  reason,  i.t  far  better  than  that 
uncraniped  expression  of  desires  and  cravings  for  which 
Eome  of  the  radical  individualistx  and  Hcnsualista  of  tJic 
day  were  clamoringP  As  representative  of  this  class,  hear 
.Calliclcs: 


'I  plainly  assert  that  ]>c  who  would  truly  live  ouitbt  to 
allow  his  d(-«)rc«  to  wax  to  the  uttermost,  and  not  to  chastise 
them;  but  when  tliey  hnre  urown  to  their  greatest,  be  sliould 
hnrc  couthkc  nnd  intctligrnce  to  minister  to  thrm  and  to 
satisfy  all  hk  longings.  And  Ibis  I  nl!in»  to  be  natural  jus- 
tice and  nobility."  The  temperate  man  Js  a  fool.  It  is  only  in 
bunfterinK  and  eatinfCj  in  tliirKtintt  nntl  drinking,  in  having 
all  his  desires  about  him,  and  gratifying  every  poeslhlc  dc> 
slrcj  that  man  lives  happily.* 


•  Oorftat,  401  ff. 
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But  cvvii  Cnlliclt^  limuiclf  ndinitM  tliut  there  arc  certain 
men,  the  creatures  of  degraded  desire,  whose  lives  are  not 
idcnl,  and  hence  that  there  must  be  some  clioice  of  plensurc. 
Am)  carrying  out  in  the  individual  life  the  thought  nbove 
suggested  \>y  the  State,  Plalo  riiiscs  the  question  as  to 
whether  man,  a  complex  being,  with  both  noble  and  ignoble 
impulses,  and  with  the  capacity  of  controlling  reason,  can 
be  niiid  to  make  a  wine  choice  if  he  let*  tlie  paJt»iona  run 
riot  and  choke  out  wholly  his  rational  nature: 

"Is  not  the  noble  that  which  Hubjecl:*  the  btaxt  to  the  man, 
or  rather  to  the  gnd  in  nuin;  and  tlic  ignoble  that  wlilch  sub- 
jecta  the  man  to  the  beast?  He  can  hardly-  aroid  admitting 
this,— can  he  now  ?  Not  if  he  has  any  regard  for  my  opinion. 
But,  If  he  admits  this,  wc  may  nuk  him  nnotlicr  question: 
How  would  n  man  profit  If  he  received  gold  und  silver  on  the 
condition  tliiil  Ii«  was  to  eimlnTe  the  nobteil  pnrt  of  liim  to  the 
worst?  Who  can  imagine  that  a  man  who  sold  his  son  or 
daughter  intt>  slavery  for  money,  e»])ccinlly  if  he  Mi>ld  them 
into  the  hoods  of  fierce  and  evil  men,  would  be  the  gainer, 
liowcve.r  large  might  he  the  sum  which  he  received?  And  will 
any  one  say  that  he  Is  not  a  miserable  caitiff  who  sells  his  own 
divine  being  to  that  which  is  moiit  atheistical  and  detestable 
and  has  no  pity  ?  Erlphylc  look  the  necklace  as  the  price  of 
hcT  husband's  life,  but  he  is  taking  a  bribe  in  order  to  campasa 
a  worse  niiii."  ' 

Necessity  of  a  Standard  for  Pleasure. — If,  for  the 
moment,  we  rule  out  the  question  of  what  is  noble  or 
"kaloQ."  and  admit  that  the  aim  of  life  is  to  hvc  pleas- 
antly, or  if,  in  other  words,  it  is  urged  as  above  tliat  jus- 
tice is  not  profitable  and  that  hence  he  who  would  seek  the 
highest  g«o<l  will  seek  it  by  some  other  than  the  thorny 
path,  wc  must  recognize  that  the  decision  as  to  which  kind 
of  pleasure  is  preferable  will  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  man  who  judges: 

"Then  we  may  assume  that  there  are  three  classes  of  men, 
—lovers  of  wisdom,  lovers  of  nmbiliiin,  lovers  of  gain?     Ex- 
actly.    And  Uicrc  are  tluve  kinds  of  pleasure,  which  arc  tlieir 
<  R4pttblie,  VL,  S89  f. 
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several  objc«te?  Very  trot  Now,  if  you  cxnmine  Oie  three 
clnsM-'K  hikI  a*k  of  tbcm  in  turn  which  of  their  lives  is  pleasant- 
est,  each  of  them  will  be  fouiul  praiaiitj;  biH  own  oud  dtpre- 
nting  th*t  of  others;  the  money-maker  vrill  contr&st  the 
vanity  of  honor  or  of  learning  with  the  *alid  ndviuitngea  of 
fo\d  Mtd  silver?  True,  he  said.  And  the  lover  of  honor,— 
what  will  be:  liia  opinion  ?  Will  he  nut  tlibik  tlml  the  pleuure 
of  richer  is  \'ulgitr,  while  tlie  plcAsure  of  learning,  which  hiui 
no  need  of  honor,  he  re^ardii  an  all  tinoke  and  nonxenae? 
True,  he  said.  But  Duay  we  not  suppose.  I  said,  that  philos- 
ophy (^xtimntex  otlier  plciuureii  mi  notlmifi  la  comparison  with 
knowing  Ihe  truth,  and  in  that  abiding,  ever  learning,  in  the 
piirsait  of  truth,  not  far  iiidet^d  from  the  heaven  of  pleasure? 
The  other  pleasures  tlic  philosopher  disparages  by  calling 
them  neei-saary,  meaning  Umt  if  there  were  no  necessity  for 
tlicm,  he  would  not  have  them.  There  ought  to  be  no  doubt 
about  tlint,  he  replied.  Since,  then,  the  pleasure  of  each  class 
and  the  life  of  each  is  iti  diipiite,  and  the  question  is  not  which 
life  is  most  honorable,  or  bctler  or  worse,  but  which  is  tlie 
more  pleasant  or  painless, — how  shall  wc  know?  I  cannot 
tell,  he  Mtid.  Well,  but  wliat  ought  to  be  the  criterion?  Is 
any  better  than  experience  and  wisdom  and  reason?  There 
citnnot  b(-  a  better,  he  said.  If  wralUi  and  ji.itn  were  the 
criterion,  then  what  the  lover  of  gain  praised  and  blamed 
wotild  surely  be  tlie  truest?  Assuredly.  Of  if  honor  or 
Tictory  or  courage,  in  that  ease  the  ambitions  or  contentments 
would  decide  best?  Clearly.  But  since  experienci-  and 
wisdom  and  reason  arc  the  judges,  the  inference  of  course  fa, 
that  the  traciit  plrniureji  are  those  which  are  approved  by  the 
lover  of  wisdom  and  reason."  ' 

It  is  thus  evident  thut  even  if  wc  stjirt  out  to  find  the 
good  in  pleiuiiire,  we  need  some  kind  of  nieaKiiring  nrt.  We 
need  a  "standard  for  pleasure,"  and  this  standard  can  be 
found  only  in  wiwioni.  And  thi.-*  forces  u«  to  imtintain  that 
wisdom  is  after  all  thg  good.  Not  merely  intellectual  at- 
tainment— II  life  of  intellect  n'itboiit  feeling  would  l)e  just 
as  little  a  true  human  life  as  would  the  life  of  an  oyst«r, 
which  has  feeling  with  no  intelligence.  A  life  which  in* 
eludes  sciences  and  arts,  and  the  pure  pleasures  of  beautjr, 


>  Btp-Mie,  IX.,  HI  f. 
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presided  over  by  wisdom  and  nieaKuri'  iind  lymmetry, — Wag 
i»  Pluto's  vision  of  the  life  of  the  iodividuAl,  viewed  from 
within. 

Eudaemomam — Aristotle's  conception  of  tlie  good  u 
fundHinciitiklly  thv  N»me.  It  is  u  full  development  of  inan*a 
CBpacitiest  culminating  in  a  rational  and  hnnnonious  life. 
If,  tayi  Aristotle,  we  arc  to  find  the  ultimate  good,  we  tnnut 
try  to  find,  if  poiuible,  Hoinv  one  end  which  is  pursued  as  an 
end  in  itself,  and  never  as  a  means  to  something  else*  and 
the  most  general  tonn  for  this  final  end  is  "eudaimonia," 
or  well-being,  "for  we  also  choose  it  for  itnelf  and  never  for 
tho  sake  of  something  else."  What  is  the  essence  of  well- 
being?  This,  according  to  Ari«totlc,  in  to  be  found  by  ask- 
ing what  is  the  function  of  man.  The  life  of  nutrition  mid 
growth  man  has  in  common  with  the  plants;  the  life  of 
sense  in  common  with  the  animal.  It  i.s  in  the  life  of  IiIm  ra- 
tional nature  that  wc  must  find  his  especial  function.  "The 
good  of  man  is  cxcrcitv  of  his  faculties  in  accordance  witli 
their  appropriate  excellence."  Kxternal  gootU  are  valu- 
able because  they  may  be  instruments  toward  such  full 
activity.  Pleasure  is  to  be  vitlm-d  becaudc  it  "perfects  the 
activities,  and  therefore  perfects  life,  which  is  the  aim  of 
human  desire" — rather  than  valued  as  an  end  in  itself. 
No  one  would  choose  to  live  on  condition  of  having  a  child's 
intellect  all  his  life,  though  he  were  to  mjoy  in  tlic  highest 
possible  degree  all  the  pleasures  of  a  child.' 

The  "Mean." — The  crowning  importance  of  windoni  as 
the  rational  measure  of  the  ideal  life  is  also  illustrated  in 
Aristotle's  theory  of  excellence  (or  virtue)  as  a  "mean". 
This  phrase  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  for  some  passages 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  merely  striking  an  aver- 
age between  two  kinds  of  excesses,  and  finding,  a«  it  were, 
a  moderate  amount  of  feeling  or  action:  but  there  is  evi- 
dently involved  here  just  the  old  thought  of  measure,  and 
"the  mean  is  what  right  reason  prescribes."  It  ia  not  every 
■  Btkift.  X,  il.-l». 
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on«  who  can  find  the  mean,  but  only  he  who  hati  the  requisite 
knowUrdjTC.  The  supreme  excellence  or  virtue  is,  there- 
fore, tlie  wUtloiii  wltich  can  HimI  the  true  standard  for 
action/ 

The  Wise  Man. —  Finally  the  conception  of  virtue  as 
wisdom  ia  illu&trated  in  the  idciil.i  of  the  three  prominent 
ecltools  in  later  Greek  thought, — the  Sceptics,  Epicu- 
reans, and  StoicK.  Tin-  wine  man  among  Sceptics  is  he  who 
suspends  judgment  where  it  is  impo^ihle  to  be  certain. 
The  wi«c  man  nmonf;  Epicureans  is  he  who  chooses  the  finest 
And  surest  and  most  lasting  pleuMirtTS.  The  wi*c  man 
unong  Stoics  is  he  who  overcomes  his  emotions.  But  in 
every  cose  the  ideal  is  expressed  in  the  same  phrase,  **the 
wise  man," 

Man  and  the  Cosmos. — We  see  thus  how  Greek 
thought,  starting  out  to  challenge  all  sncietyV  Ikwh  and 
standards  and  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  knowledge,  has 
found  a  deeper  value  and  higher  vahdity  in  the  true  social 
and  moral  order.  The  appeal  was  to  the  CicMar  of  reason, 
and  reason  taken  in  its  full  significance  carries  us  beyond 
the  immediate  and  transient  to  the  broader  and  more  per- 
manent good.     Nor  can  reason  in  its  search  for  good  !» 

'  Among;  Hie  T»rii>ug  types  of  ntccllcnrc  wlilrh  jVrlitoIlc  rim- 
menttpjs  OS  rKpmpllfylinf  this  prinHple,  the  quality  of  hiHi-nun<letlneM 
(jiriiiainix''i)H  pre^iitiElit,  iiikI  liiny  1>C  tnken  «ii  dnbodylnR  the  trait 
moit  prlicd  In  nn  .\thcnliiii  f;FntImian.  Tlie  liieli'itiiDitcd  dihii  ctsims 
much  and  dtserree  nildij  lofty  In  hli  standam  of  honor  nnd  excel- 
Icnnr  he  accepts  tributes  frain  gocxl  men  as  his  Juxt  desert,  but 
dtspiftrs  honor  fmm  ordinary  mm  or  on  trivial  (pnundi;  good  and 
eril  fortune  are  iilUie  of  relnliTrly  sinKtl  ilDporlHliM.  He  neither 
STfks  nor  fears  diin|ceT;  he  U  rrady  to  oonfer  fnvor*  and  foritrt 
injuries,  slow  to  ask  fui-ors  or  cry  fiir  hrlpt  frArlni$  In  his  lore  and 
hatred.  In  his  truth  and  his  independmee  of  eonducti  "not  ciulljr 
moved  to  admiration,  for  noThlng  is  titrai  to  hini.  H«  lovts  to 
posMM  hcnullful  Ihlnpi  Ihnt  hrinf;  no  profit,  rather  than  useful 
thing:!  that  unyi  for  tlils  Is  charaelcrlslte  of  the  man  whose  resources 
are  In  himself.  Further,  the  charneter  of  the  high-minded  man  Menu 
lo  require  that  Ids  itait  thoiild  be  slow,  his  votrr  deep,  his  !peeeh 
toeasuredi  for  a  man  is  not  likely  to  lie  in  a  hurry  when  there 
are  few  things  in  which  Iw  I'  deeply  Inlerrilcil,  nor  cxrited  when  he 
holds  nothing  to  he  of  ver^-  Brrat  importaneei  and  thcK  srr  the 
CSBSCB  of  a  hl]^  voice  and  rapid  moivmenta'*  {Elhit*,  IV.,  tl-rlU.). 
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content,  urge*  PUto,  with  tlic  >iii[XTficittI  facta  of  life  unci 
soeiclj.  He  wln>  would  find  and  iicliievc  hi*  complete  func- 
tion, his  fuU  development,  must  broaden  his  horizon  xtiU 
further.  As  his  own  particular  life  h  hut  »  part  of  the  on- 
going of  the  l»r^T  world,  whose  forces  act  upon  turn,  limit 
him.  and  determine  his  poiMibilitic*,  it  becomes  absolutelj 
necessary  to  study  not  merely  his  own  end  and  purpose,  but 
the  end  and  purpose  of  tlie  uuivcrsc.  Human  jfood  requireR 
us  to  know  the  larger  good,  the  Good,  in  the  full  and  com- 
plete sense.  And  tiiis  perfect  Good  which  is,  in  truth,  Ihfl 
very  essence  of  the  universe,  is  but  another  term  for  Uod| 
and  PUto  often  uses  the  two  as  Interciiangeablc  terms. 

So  the  "Nature"  which  Greek  life  was  seeking  gets  its 
deepest  sipiificnnce  and  reinterprets  the  old  religious  de- 
mand for  unity  of  the  life  of  man  with  the  forces  of  the 
uoMcn.  And  the  Stoic  later,  ni  his  maxim  "Follow  Nature," 
gives  more  explicit  r«-ogtiition  to  (lie  return  of  llie  circle. 
For  the  great  work  of  Greek  science  had  broiight  out  into 
complete  clearnv-ss  the  idea  of  Nature  as  a  system  of  law. 
The  universe  is  a  rational  universe,  u  coxmoM,  and  man,  ns 
above  all  else  a  rational  being,  finds  tlius  his  kinsliip  to  the 
uniTcr«.  To  follow  Nature,  therefore,  means  to  know  the 
aJI-pervading  law  of  Nature  and  submit  to  it  in  calm  ac- 
ceptance or  rciignatioii. 

•*All  is  hamwnious  to  mc  that  is  harmonious  to  thee,  O 
t;»U  ii  fruit  to  une  which  thy  seasons  bring."  ' 


S  6.  Tn«  coxcEPTios  or  thk  ideal 

Comran  of  Actual  »nd  Ideal.— The    two    stages    of 

AvtA  thnught  whirfi  «•  have  .iketched  did  more  than  to  re- 

..^  lifwii  We  te  deeper  views  of  the  Slate  and  the  indi- 

22-  rf  «»  t»A  mi  of  nature.     The  very  challenge 

_j  -l„w  braosM  W»  explicit  consciousness    a   new 

.rf  0»  WTnl  KK  **>'<■''  '"  f''"tl'""'^"tftJ  to  true 
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moral  coiiscioiisR»i(,  vh.,  the  fuctor  of  conlni*t  between 
the  actual  and  the  ideal.  We  have  seen  that  the  clash  of 
one-sided  interests  ttnd  political  institutions  and,  in  the  ch»c 
of  Plato,  the  traj^ic  execution  of  Socrates,  obliged  Plato 
and  Aristotle  to  admit  that  the  actual  State  did  not  sub- 
serve the  real  ptirptuc  which  they  were  forced  to  seek  in 
social  organiiation.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle,  therefore, 
draw  the  picture  of  a  State  that  iih<nild  serve  the  complete 
purposes  of  human  development.  And  again,  in  the  indi- 
vidual life,  both  the  conception  of  the  develo|>mvnt  of  roan'a 
highest  poHsibilities  ami  the  conception  of  a  measure  or 
standard  for  the  conHicting  desires  and  purpoxeis  lend  on 
to  a  conception  which  ithall  embody  not  merely  tlie  existing 
status  but  the  goal  of  yet  unr«alixed  purpose. 

The  Ideal  as  the  True  Reality. — Various  qualities  and 
aspirations  are  embodied  by  Plato  in  this  conception,  and 
with  characteristic  Greek  Renius  he  has  given  to  this  con- 
ception of  the  ideal  ahnont  as  concrete  and  definite  a  form 
as  the  Greek  sculptor  of  Apollo  gave  to  his  ideal  of  light 
and  clarity,  or  the  sculptor  of  Aphrodite  to  the  conception 
of  grace.  A»  contrasted  with  Hie  flux  of  traniiient  emo- 
tions, or  the  uncertain  play  of  half -comprehended  or  futile 
goodt,  thiM  ideal  good  in  conceived  as  eternal,  unchanging, 
ever  the  same.  It  la  superhuman  and  divine.  A.->  con- 
trasted with  various  particular  and  partial  goods  on  which 
the  nons  of  men  fix  their  afl'ections,  it  is  the  one  universal 
good  which  is  valid  for  all  men  everywhere  and  forever. 
In  his  effort  to  find  suitable  imagery  for  this  conception, 
Plato  wiw  aided  by  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Orphic 
and  Pythagorean  societies,  which  had  emjiliasizeil  the  pre- 
existence  and  future  existence  of  the  soul,  and  its  dis- 
tinction from  the  body.  In  its  previous  life,  said  Pinto, 
the  soul  has  had  visions  of  a  beauty,  a  truth,  and  a  good- 
ness of  which  tlii.t  life  afford*  no  adequate  examples.  And 
with  this  memory  within  it  of  what  it  has  tuuki-d  upon  be- 
fore, it  judges  the  imperfect  and  finite  goods  of  this  present 
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content,  urges  Plato,  with  the  iuperficK>' 
society.  He  who  would  find  and  acliievc  ' 
tioD,  his  full  development,  must  broa<l<"' 
further.  As  his  own  particular  life  is  hi" 
going  of  the  larger  world,  whose  force- 
him,  and  determine  his  possibilities,  i> 
necessary  to  study  not  merely  his  own  i 
the  end  and  purpose  of  the  universe.  •  ' 
us  to  know  the  larger  good,  the  Gooft»- 
plete  sense.  And  this  perfect  Goou  * 
very  essence  of  the  universe,  is  bul  - 
and  Plato  often  uses  the  two  as  in'   ^^ 

So  the  "Nature"  which  Greek 
deepest  significance  and  reintert. 
mand  for  unity  of  the  life  of  •■ 
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rfjie  iodividual  and  the  state,  and  the  deepening  of 
Uption  of  the  individual's  "oature,"  emerged  also 
concieption  of  fundnioeiital  importanoc  for  the 
kiglilv  developed  reflective  moral  life,  viz.,  lliat 
uoral  personality,  its  cliarnctcr  and  its  rcsporui- 
Wc  may  trace  the  development  of  this  conception 
the  poetH,  as  well  ua  in  the  philosophers.  ^t>chy- 
et  man  over  against  the  gods,  subject  to  their  divine 
p,  but  gave  little  play  to  human  character  or  con- 
it)  self-direction.  With  Sophocles,  the  tragic  situation 
ibrought  more  directly  into  tlie  field  of  human  character* 
9Ugh  the  conception  of  destiny  and  the  htmtatione 
Kcd  thereby  were  *till  the  dominant  note.  With  Eurip- 
TJi;a,  human  emotions  and  character  are  brought  into  the 
foreground.  Stout- heartedn ess,  the  high  spirit  that  C4tn 
Midure  in  suffering  or  triumph  in  death,  which  shows  not 
merely  in  his  heroes  but  in  the  women,  Polyxcna  and  Medea, 
Fhmtra  and  Iphigenia,  evinces  the  growing  conncious- 
nesB  of  the  self — a  consciousness  which  will  find  further 
development  in  the  proud  and  self-suflicient  endurance  of 
the  Stoic.  In  more  directly  ethical  lines,  we  find  increas- 
ing recognition  of  the  self  in  tht-  motives  which  are  set  up 
for  human  action,  and  in  the  view  which  is  formed  of 
human  character.  Conscience  in  the  earlier  poets  and  mor- 
alists, was  largely  a  compound  of  Nemesis,  the  external 
messenger  and  symbol  of  divine  penalty,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Aidos,  the  sense  of  respect  or  reverence  for  publie 
opinion  and  for  the  higher  authority  of  the  gods,  on  the 
other.  But  already  in  the  tragedians  we  find  suggestions 
,  of  ft  more  intimate  and  personal  conception.  Pains  sent  by 
'Zcus  in  dreams  may  lead  tlie  iiidividual  to  meditate,  and 
thoB  to  better  life.     Ncoptolcmus,  in  Sophocles,  says, 

"All  things  are  n<A»otae  when  n  fonn  dctrrts 
HU  oh'h  true  svlf  and  dots  what  U  iiot  mert." 

and  Philoctctcs  replies, 

"H*ne  ineprj-  on  me.  boy.  by  all  the  gnds. 
And  <1o  nut  ihnnie  tliyself  by  Iriclciag  me.' 
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The  whole  Antigonr  of  Sophocles  is  the  struggle  between 
ohtilirnrc  to  the  politicul  ruk-rx  and  olxiiinicv  to  the  higlicr 
laws  which  as  "laws  of  reverence"  become  virtualljr  inner 
law*  of  duty:  ^^ 

**1  know  I  please  the  muIj  I  ought  to  pleaw."  ^^K 

Plato. — Here,  as  in  the  formulation  of  his  conception  of 
the  idcnU  religious  itnagcrj'  licliied  Plato  to  find  a  more  ob- 
jective statement  for  the  conception  of  a  moral  judgment 
and  a  moral  charnctvr.  In  thi-  final  judgment  of  the  soul 
after  death,  Plato  sees  the  real  self  stripped  bare  of  all 
external  adornments  of  beauty,  rank,  power,  or  wealth, 
and  standing  as  naked  soul  b(-for«  the  naked  judge,  to  re- 
ceive liiK  just  rc«-ard.  And  the  very  nature  of  this  reward 
or  peiuilty  sliowit  the  deepening  conception  of  tlie  self,  and 
of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  moral  character.  The  true  pen- 
•Ity  of  injustice  is  not  to  be  found  in  anything  external, 
but  in  the  very  fact  tliat  the  evil  doers  become  base  and 
wicked : 

"They  do  not  know  the  penalty  of  injustice,  which  nbove 
all  Uuii|i!t  llit^y  ought  to  know, — not  stripes  and  death,  as  they 
suppose,  wliieh  evil  doers  often  escnpe,  but  a  penalty  wliich 
cannot  \>e  esenped, 

TiiKon.  Whnt  is  that} 

Soc.  There  are  two  patterns  set  before  tliem  In  nature;  the 
one  hleKsed  and  divini^  the  other  gndtrjx  and  wrrU^hed ;  and 
they  do  not  see,  in  their  utter  folly  and  infatuation,  that  they 
arc  KrowiuR  like  the  one  and  utdike  the  otlier,  by  reason  of 
their  evil  deeds;  and  the  penalty  is  that  they  lead  a  life 
answerlnff  to  the  pattern  which  they  resemble."  ' 

The  Stoics. — It  is,  however,  in  the  Stoics  that  we  find 
the  conception  of  inner  reflection  r^acliing  clearest  ex- 
pression. Seneca  and  Epictetus  repeat  again  and  again 
the  thought  that  the  conseieneo  is  of  higher  importance 
than  any  external  judgment, — that  its  judgment  is  inevi- 
table. In  tbewr  various  coneepHons,  we  see  attained  the 
third  stage  of  Adam  Smith's  description  of  tlie  formation 
■  ThMUlu*.  17C. 
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of  conscience'  Mnn  who  read  hU  duty  at  first  in  the  jud^ 
ments  of  his  fellows,  Ui  the  customR  and  Iawh  nnd  codes  of 
honor,  and  in  the  religious  precepts  of  the  gods,  has  again 
come  to  find  in  gocU  ami  lawa,  in  cii.ttom  and  authority,  tlic 
true  rational  law  of  life;  but  it  is  now  a  (aw  of  self.  Not 
a  particular  or  individual  netf,  hut  a  self  which  embraces 
within  it  at  once  the  human  and  the  divine.  The  individ- 
ual Iios  become  social  ami  tiajt  recogni/ed  hiin.self  a*  «uch. 
The  religious,  social,  and  political  judgments  have  become 
Uk  Judgments  of  man  upon  himself.  "Duty,"  what  i» 
binding  or  necessary,  takes  its  place  as  a  definite  moral 
conception. 
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CHAPTER  Viri 

THE  MODERN  PERIOD 

The  moral  life  of  the  modern  western  world  differs  from 
both  Hebrew  and  Greek  moralitj  in  one  rM|>cct.  The  He- 
brews and  Greeks  were  pioneers.  Their  leaders  had  to 
meet  new  situations  and  shape  new  conceptions  of  rifjht^ 
eousness  and  wiMlont.  Modern  cirtlization  and  moralitjTi 
on  the  other  haiidt  received  certain  idcuN  and  stand- 
ard)! already  worked  out  and  estahlishcd.  These  came  to  it 
partly  through  the  Uteratnre  of  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 
LatinK,  partl^r  through  Greek  art  and  Homan  civilization, 
but  chiefly,  perhaps,  through  two  inntitutions:  (1)  Roman 
government  and  law  embodied  Stoic  conceptions  of  a  nat- 
ural law  of  reason  and  of  a  world  state,  a  universal  ra- 
tional society.  This  not  only  nave  the  groundwork  of  gov- 
ernment and  rights  to  the  modem  world;  it  wan  a  con- 
■tant  influence  for  guiding  and  shaping  ideas  of  authority 
and  justice.  (2)  The  Chrintian  Church  in  its  cathedrals, 
its  cloisters,  its  ceremonials,  its  orders,  and  its  doctrines  had 
a  most  imprcsjiivc  system  of  standards,  vahiations,  mo- 
tives, sanctions,  and  prescriptions  for  action.  Tliese  were 
not  of  Hebrew  origin  solely.  Greek  and  Roman  philoaophy 
and  pohtical  conceptions  were  fused  with  more  primi- 
tive teaching  and  conduct.  When  the  Gcrnmns  conquered 
the  Empire  they  accepted  in  large  measure  its  institutions 
and  its  religion.  Mixiern  niorivlity,  like  mo<lern  civilization, 
shows  the  mingled  streams  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
German  or  Celtic  life.  It  contains  also  conceptions  due 
to  the  p«uliar  industrial,  scientific,  and  political  develop- 
ment of  modern  times.    Thus  we  have  to-day  sucb  inherited 
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st«ndArd«  ILK  tluit  of  "the  honor  of  a  gentleman"  side  by 
aide  with  the  modern  class  standard  of  buKinc$M  honcxtyt 
mnd  the  labor  union  ideal  of  class  solidarity.  We  have  the 
arijitocratic  ideaU  of  chivalry  and  charity  tide  by  "idc  with 
more  democratic  standards  of  domestic  and  social  justice. 
Wc  lin<l  the  CbriHtian  t-<)UBl  ittHndurd  for  tlic  two  sexes 
Bide  by  side  with  another  which  sets  a  high  value  on  wo- 
man's chastity,  but  a  trivial  valu«  on  munV.  We  find  a 
certain  ideal  of  self-sacrifice  side  by  side  with  an  ideal  of 
"nuccecit"  as  tho  only  good.  Wc  cannot  hope  to  disoi^ 
tangle  all  the  threads  that  enter  this  variegated  pattern, 
or  rather  collection  of  patterns,  but  we  can  point  out  cer- 
tain features  timt  at  the  same  time  illustrate  certain  gen- 
eral lines  of  development.  Wc  state  first  the  general  atti- 
tude and  ideals  of  the  Middle  Agca,  and  th«n  the  three  lines 
along  which  individualism  has  proceeded  to  the  moral  con- 
sciousness of  to-day. 

§  1.    THE    MEDLEVAL    IDZAU 

The  mcdiirval  attitude  toward  life  was  determined  in  part 
by  tlie  character  of  the  Germanic  tribes  with  their  bold) 
barbaric  strength  and  indomitable  spirit,  their  clan  and 
otlicr  group  organixat ions,  their  ruKtoms  or  mores  belong- 
ing to  such  a  stock ;  and  in  part  by  the  religious  ideals 
presented  in  the  church.  The  presence  of  tliesc  two  factors 
was  manifest  in  the  strong  cwttrnsts  everywhere  present. 

"Anociated  with  mail-clad  knights  whose  trade  is  wnr  and 
whose  deltdlit  is  to  cumlint  nte  the  men  whose  sacred  roca- 
tton  forbids  the  use  of  force  altogethrr.  Through  lands 
ovcrsprend  with  di-cds  of  violence,  the  lonely  wayfarer  with 
tike  staff  nnd  budge  of  n  pilgrim  pJU.ic-Ji  unarmed  and  in  safety. 
In  sight  of  castles,  about  whose  wnlls  fierce  battles  rage,  are 
t]>e  cliureh  an<l  Uie  monastery,  within  the  prediicts  of  which 
quiet  reigns  and  all  riolrnee  is  brnndcd  as  sncrilegc."  ' 

The  har.sh  clashes   of  the  Venus  music   over   against 
■  Pbher,  nUtory  of  th»  ChrUtian  Ckureh,  p.  tH. 
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the  solemn  Htrains  frcnn  the  Pilgrim's  Chorus  in  Tann- 
liftiiser  might  well  symbolize  not  onl^  th«  specific  col- 
Hfiion  of  the  opera  but  the  broader  range  of  paB§ions  op- 
poKcd  U>  the  religious  control?  und  vahie«  iii  tliis  mediieval 
society. 

The  Group  and  Class  Ideal. — The  early  Germans  and 
Celts  in  geni-rul  liiul  t]ic  cliiii  syHlemi  the  group  ideals, 
and  group  %'irtucs  which  belonged  to  other  Aryan  peo- 
ple*, but  the  vi-ry  fuel  of  the  Gcrmanie  victories  shovs 
a  raihtary  spirit  which  included  Imth  personal  heroism 
and  good  capacity  for  organization.  Group  loyalty  was 
strong,  and  the  group  valuntinn  of  strength  and  cour- 
age was  unbounded.  A  high  value  was  also  set  on  wom- 
an's chastity.  Thcae  qualities,  particularly  the  loyalty 
to  the  clan  and  its  head,  survived  longest  in  Celtic 
people*  like  the  Scot«  and  Irish  who  were  not  Kubjeotcd 
to  the  forces  of  political  organization.  Every  reader  of 
Scott  is  familiar  with  the  values  and  defects  of  the  type; 
and  the  problems!  which  it  eauM'«  in  modern  democracy  have 
been  acutely  described  by  Jane  Addams.*  Among  the 
Germanic  peoples,  when  the  chin  and  tribal  systems  were 
followeil  by  the  more  thoroughgoing  demarcation  of 
classeai  free  and  serfs,  lords  and  villains,  chevalier  or 
knight,  and  chnrl,  the  old  Latin  terms  "gentle"  and  "vul- 
gar" found  a  fitting  application.  'Ilie  term  "gentle" 
was  indeed  given  in  one  of  its  usages  the  force  of  the 
kindred  term  "kind"  to  characteriM  the  conduct  appro- 
priate within  the  kin.  but  in  the  compound  "gentlwnan" 
it  formed  one  of  the  mont  interenting  conceptionx  of  class 
morality.  The  "honor"  of  a  gentleman  was  dptermine<I 
by  what  the  class  demanded.  Above  all  el-tc  the  gentle- 
nuin  must  not  show  fear.  He  must  be  ready  to  fight  at 
any  instant  to  prove  his  courage.  His  word  must  not 
be  doubted.     This  seems  lo  have  been  on  the  ground  that 

'  Dtmorraey  atid  Social  Blhici,  pp.  M-J-TT]  A'notr  tdealt  of  Ptac», 
Ch.  V. 
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sach  doubt  would  be  a  refusal  to  take  the  man  at  his  own 
cstimittv,  rattior  titan  bccutisc  of  any  superlative  love  of 
truUi,  for  the  approved  waj  to  prove  the  point  at  issue  was 
by  fighting,  not  by  uny  investigation.  But  tlic  clius  char- 
acter ApjK-iir.i  ill  the  pruviiiioii  that  no  iniiult  from  one  of 
a  lower  class  need  be  noticed.  Homicide  was  not  contrary 
to  tlK  eharac-tcr  mid  honor  of  u  gentleman.  Nor  did  this 
require  any  such  iitandard  in  sex  relations  as  a  ''woman's 
honor"  requires  of  a  woman.  In  conduct  toward  others, 
the  "courtesy"  whieb  exprc»«e»  in  ceremony  and  man- 
ner respect  for  personal  dignity  was  a  fine  trait.  It 
did  not  always  prevent  insolence  toward  inferiors,  although 
tJiere  whs  in  many  cases  the  feeling,  nobleste  oblige.  What 
was  needed  to  make  this  idea]  of  gentleman  a  moral  and 
not  merely  a  class  ideal,  was  that  it  should  base  treatment 
of  otiiers  on  pergonal  worth  rather  than  on  birth,  or 
wealth,  or  race,  and  tliat  it  should  not  rate  reputation  for 
courage  above  the  vahie  of  human  life.  This  has  been 
in  part  effected,  but  many  traits  of  the  old  conception 
lire  on  to-day. 

The  Ideal  of  the  Church.— Tlie  ideal  of  life  whicti  the 
church  presented  contained  two  strongly  contrasting 
elements,  which  have  been  frequently  found  in  reh^on 
and  are  perhaps  inevitably  present.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
spiritual  religion  implies  that  man  in  comparison  with 
God  is  finite,  weak,  and  sinful;  he  should  therefore  be  of 
**a  humble  and  contrite  heart."  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
child  of  God  he  partakes  of  the  divine  and  is  raised  to 
infinite  worth,  (hi  the  one  hand,  the  spiritual  life  is  not 
of  this  world  and  muxt  be  sought  in  renouncing  its  pleas- 
ures and  lusts;  on  the  other  hiiiid,  if  God  is  really  the 
supreme  governor  of  the  universe,  then  this  world  also 
ought  to  be  subject  to  his  rule.  In  the  medisevat  view  of 
,  life,  the  humility  and  withdrawal  from  the  world  were 
tesaigned  to  the  individual;  the  sublimity  and  the  ruling 
authority  to  the  church.     Ethically  this  distributioa  had 
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Bomcwhnt  the  effect  of  group  morality  in  that  it  nuni- 
mizvil  the  individual  and  mngiiificd  the  corporate  body 
of  w]iic)i  he  was  a  part.  Asceticism  and  humility  go  band 
in  hand  with  the  power  of  the  hierarchy.  Individual 
poTerty — vrcalth  of  the  church;  individual  nieckneAtt  and 
Rubmission — unlimited  power  and  authority  in  the  church ; 
these  antitht-scft  reilet^t  the  fact  that  the  church  wax  the  licir 
both  of  a  kingdom  of  God  and  of  a  tlonian  Empire.  The 
humility  showed  itself  in  extreme  form  in  the  nHCutic  type 
of  inonuHtieiam  with  its  vowei  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience.  It  was  rc0cctcd  in  the  art  which  took  for  its 
subjects  the  saints,  conceived  not  individually,  but  typic- 
ally and  according  to  tradition  and  authority.  Their  thin 
attenuated  figures  showed  the  ideal  prescribed.  The  same 
humility  showed  itself  in  the  intellectual  tipbere  in  the 
preeminence  given  to  faitli  as  compared  with  reason,  wlule 
the  mystic  losing  himself  in  God  showed  yet  another  phase 
of  individual  renunciation.  Even  charity,  wiUi  which  the 
church  sought  to  temper  tlie  hardship  of  the  time,  took 
a  form  which  tended  to  maintain  or  eron  applaud  the 
dependent  attitude  of  the  recipient.  So  far  as  life  for 
the  individual  had  a  positive  value,  this  Iny  not  in  living 
ont'sclf  out,  but  rather  in  the  calm  and  the  support  afforded 
by  the  church : 

"A  life  in  the  church,  for  tlie  church,  UirouRh  the  church  j 
a  life  which  she  blessed  in  uass  at  luomin^  and  srnt  to  peace- 
ful rest  by  the  v«»per  hymn;  a  life  which  she  supported  by 
the  constantly  recurring  stimulus  of  tlie  snernmenti,  relieving 
It  by  oonfcjision,  purifyinp  it  by  penance,  admonishing  it  by 
tlie  presentation  of  visible  objects  for  conteraplntion  and  wor- 
ship— this  was  the  life  which  they  of  the  Middle  Agrs  con- 
ceived of  as  the  rightful  life  of  man;  it  was  the  actual  Ufc 
of  many,  the  Ideal  of  all."  * 

On  the  other  side,  the  church  boldly  asserted  the  righfc 
and  duty  of  the  divine  to  control  the  world, — the  reli- 

'Biyce,  i/oJy  Roman  Kmpir4,  p.  3(17. 
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glous  symbol  of  the  modem  proposition  that  coiiscicnoe 
■liotild  doiiiinute  political  und  bmincKt  iilTnirH.  "No  iiiMti* 
tution  is  apart  from  the  authority  of  the  church,"  wrote 
^gidiuR  Colonnu.  "No  one  can  legitimately  possess  field 
or  vine  except  under  its  authority  or  by  it.  Heretics  arc 
not  owners,  but  unjustly  occupy."  Canoesa  sjrmbolized 
ihe  nuprvmitcy  of  the  iipirituul  over  the  temporal  power, 
and  there  is  a  sublime  audacity,  moral  as  well  as  political, 
in  tlK-  famous  Bull  of  Boniface  VIII.,  "We  declare  that 
every  human  creature  is  »ubje4:t  to  the  Roman  pontifF." 

The  church  as  a  corporate  society  expressed  also  the 
eommttnit^  of  itw  members.  It  wa«  indeed  no  mere  col- 
lection of  individual  believers.  As  a  divine  institution, 
the  "body  of  Christ  on  earth,"  it  gave  to  its  members 
ratlier  than  received  from  them.  It  invested  tliem  with 
new  worth,  instead  of  getting  its  own  worth  from  them. 
Nerertlielcss,  it  was  not  nn  absolute  authority;  it  rcpr&- 
•ented  the  union  of  all  In  a  common  fellowship,  a  com- 
mon destiny,  and  a  common  cause  against  the  powers 
of  crfl. 

The  massive  cathedrals  which  remain  as  the  monu- 
ments of  the  ages  of  faith,  arc  fitting  nymbolit  of  these 
aspects  of  mediaeval  life.  I'hey  dominate  their  cities 
architecturally,  as  the  church  dominated  the  life  of  the 
ages  which  built  them.  They  inspired  within  the  wor- 
shipper, on  the  one  hand,  a  sense  of  fintteness  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  sublime;  on  the  other,  an  elevation  of  soul 
as  be  became  conscious  of  union  with  a  power  and  pres- 
ence not  his  own.  They  awed  the  worshiping  assembly 
and  united  it  in  a  common  service. 


§  9.    MAIN    UKKS   OF    MODEnK    OETBLOPMEMT 

We  have  s«en  that  the  meditrval  life  had  two  sets  of 
standards  and  valiies:  one  set  by  the  tribal  codes  and  the 
instinct  of  a  warlike  people;  the  other  set  by  a  church 
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which  required  rcnuiiriution  while  it  nsscrtcd  control. 
Changeit  mny  be  traced  in  botli  idenlH.  'Hiu  group  moral- 
ity becomes  refined  and  broadened.  The  church  standards 
are  affected  in  four  wiiyis:  («)  The  f^ood*  «f  the  secular 
life,  art,  family,  power,  wealth,  claim  a  place  in  the  sys- 
tem of  values,  (b)  Human  authority  asserts  itself,  at 
first  in  sovereign  ittates  with  monarchs,  then  in  the  growth 
of  civil  liberty  and  political  democracy,  (c)  Instead  of 
faith,  reason  iiHxerts  itself  n*  the  agency  for  discovering 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  life,  (d)  As  the  result  of  the 
greater  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  which  is 
worked  out  in  all  these  lines,  nocial  virtue  tends  to  lay 
less  value  on  charity  and  more  on  social  justice. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  movements  to  be 
outlined  have  resulted  in  tlie  displacement  or  loss  of 
the  positive  values  in  the  relij^ious  ideal.  The  morality 
of  to-day  doe»  not  ignore  spiritual  valueit;  it  aim.-(  rather 
to  use  them  to  give  fuller  meaning  to  all  espcricnce.  It 
docs  not  abandon  law  in  seeking  freedom,  or  ignore 
duty  because  it  is  discovered  by  reason.  Above  all,  it 
u  seeking  to  bring  about  in  more  intimate  fashion  that 
Bupremucy  of  the  moral  order  in  all  human  relations  for 
which  the  church  was  theoretically  contending.  And  in 
recent  times  we  are  appreciating  more  thoroughly  that 
the  individual  cannot  attain  a  full  moral  life  by  himself. 
Only  as  he  is  a  member  of  a  moral  society  can  he  find 
scope  and  support  for  full  d<^velopment  of  will.  In  con- 
crete phrase,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral social  iiivironment  in  which  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  to  live,  in  order  to  make  better  IndividualK,  as  it 
is  to  improve  the  individuals  in  order  to  get  a  better 
society.  This  was  a  truth  which  the  religious  concep- 
tion of  salvation  through  the  church  taught  in  other 
terms. 

To  follow  the  development  of  the  motlern  moral  con- 
sciousness, we  shall  rely  not  so  much  on  the  formal  writ- 
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ng«  of  moral  philosojilicrti  as  on  other  sources.  What  men 
lvalue  most,  and  what  thc^v  rcrogtiizc  as  right,  in  Hhown 
fin  what  they  work  for  and  fight  for  and  in  how  they  spend 
ttlwir  leimire.  This  i«  reflected  more  inimcdintely  in  their 
laws,  their  nrt  and  literature,  their  religion,  and  their 
lucational  institutions,  although  it  finds  ultimate  espres- 
\titm  in  moral  theorie.s.  Tin-  inure  concrete  a^pcctH  are 
[auggestcd  in  this  chapter,  the  theories  in  Chapter  XII. 

1 8.   THE  OLD  AMD   MCW   IK   THE  BECtNNtKGS  OF 

INDIVIDVAUSH 

interesting  blending  of  the  class  ideal  of  the  warrior 
I'and  "grntlciiiiin"  with  the  religious  ideals  of  devotion  to 
ne  spiritual  service,  and  of  protection  to  the  weak,  ia 
lafFordcd  by  chivalr;/.  The  knights  show  their  faith  by 
rtlicir  decd^  of  heroism,  not  by  renunciation.  But  they 
fight  for  the  Holy  Sepuleher,  or  for  the  weak  and  op- 
pressed. Their  investiture  is  almost  as  solemn  as  that 
of  a  priest.  Honor  and  love  appear  as  motives  side  by 
cide  with  the  quest  of  the  Holy  GraiL  Chevalier  Bayard 
is  the  gallant  flghter  for  country,  but  he  is  also  the 
passionate  admirer  of  justice,  the  knight  aant  pair  et 
tana  reproche.  Moreover,  the  literature  which  embodies 
the  ideal  exhibit^  nut  only  feats  of  arms  and  reUgious 
symbolism.  Parsifal  is  not  a  mere  abstraction;  he  has 
life  and  character.  "And  who  will  deny,"  writes  Francke,* 
"that  in  this  character  Wolfram  baa  put  before  us,  within 
the  forms  of  chivalrous  life,  an  immortal  symbol  of 
struggling,  sinning,  despairing,  but  finally  redeemed, 
humanity?" 

If  chivalry  represented  in  some  degree  s  moralizing 
of  the  warrior  clans,  the  mendicant  orders  represented 
an  effort  to  bring  religion  into  Bceular  life.  The  followers 
of  St.  Dominic  ami  St.  Franci*  were  indeed  ascetic,  but 
instead  of  maintaining  the  separate  life  of  the  cloister 
'  Soei»l  Port**  i»  Oatmam  LItiraXart,  p.  93. 
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Uicy  aimed  to  awnkcn  n  personal  cxpericnct  among  Uie 
trholc  people.    Further,  the  Duniinintns  ndoptcd  the  mcth- 
chU  nnd  conceptions  of  (>reek  philoaophy  to  Hiipport  tlic 
doctrine*  of  the  church)  instead  of  relying  solely  on  faith.  ^| 
The  FranctBcans  on  their  piirt  devoted  «a  cc»t«tic  type 
of  pi«ty  to  dtvds  of  charity  and  beneficence.    They  ainwd 
to  overcome  tlie  world  riUhcr  than  to  withdraw  from  it.  ^| 
A  bolder  appeal  to  the  individual,  otitl  within  the  apher« 
of  religion,  was  made  when  Wyclif  asserted  the  right  of 
every  inttnicted  man  to  WAreh  tJic  Bible  for  himitelf,  B 
and  a  strong  demand  for  social  justice  found  expression  in 
WycliPit  tciu'iiing  ns  well  as  in  the  vision  of  Piers  Plowman, 

In   the   political   world   the  growing  strength  of   the  ^^ 
empire  sought  likewise  a  religious  sanction  in  its  claim  of 
a  divine  right,  independent  of  the  church.     Tlie  cluiinii  of 
the  civic   life  find   also  increasing   recognition   with  the 
spiritual   teachers. 

'J'he  State  had  been  regarded  by  Augu*t!n«  a*  u  con- 
sequence of  the  fall  of  man,  but  it  now  comes  to  claim 
and  receive  a  moral  value:  first,  with  Thomas  Aquinas, 
as  the  institution  in  which  man  perfects  his  earthly  na- 
ture and  prepares  for  his  higher  destiny  in  the  reaba 
of  grace;  then,  with  Dante,  lut  no  longer  subordinate  to 
the  church,  but  coordinate  with  it. 

Finailyt  the  rise  of  the  universities  shows  a  most  sig- 
nificant appeariince  of  the  modern  spirit  under  the  old 
sanctions.  The  range  of  secular  studies  was  limited  and 
the  subject-matter  to  be  studied  was  chiefly  the  doctrine 
of  the  Katherii.  The  teachers  who  drew  thousands  of  eager 
young  men  about  them  were  clerics.  But  the  very  fact 
that  dialectics — the  art  of  reasoning — was  the  focus  of 
interest,  shows  the  dawn  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  Such 
a  book  as  Abelard's  Sic  tt  Non,  wliich  niHrshaled  the 
opposing  views  of  the  Fathers  in  "deadly  parallel,"  waa 
a  challenge  to  tradition  and  an  assertion  of  reason.  And 
it  is  not  without  stgnificunce  that  the  same  bold  thinker  was 
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Ithe  first  of  the  mcducvnl  ocholiirB  to  treat  ethics  again  m 

|a  field  by  itself.     The  title  "Khov?  Thytelf"  suggests  its 

ethod.     The  essenee  of  the  moral  act  is  placed  in  the 

fintent  or  rcBoIve  of  the  will ;  the  criterion  for  judgment  is 

ftgreeinent  or  disagreement  with  conscience. 
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S  4.    INDinOUALUM     m     THE     PROOItEtS     OF     UBUBTY     AND 
DKMOCKACy 

\  Rights. — It  is  not  possible  or  neccsnary  here  to  sketch  the 
advance  of  political  anil  civil  liberty.  Finding  its  agents 
sometimes  in  kings,  soraetitnes  in  cities,  sometimes  in  an 
aristocracy  or  a  House  of  Commons,  and  sometimes  in  a 
popular  uprising,  it  has  also  had  as  its  defenders  with 

»thc  pen.  Churchmen,  Protestants,  and  freethinkers,  law- 
yers, publicists,  and  philosophers.  All  that  can  be  done 
here  is  to  indicate  briefly  the  moral  significance  of  the 

ttDOVcmcnt.  Some  of  its  prottigonists  have  bci-n  actuated 
by  conscious  moral  purpose.  They  have  fought  with 
sword  or  pen  not  only  in  the  conviction  that  their  cause 
was  jujit,  but  liecausc  they  believed  it  just.  At  other  times, 
a  king  has  favored  a  city  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  or  the  Commons  have  opposed  the  king  because 
they  objected  to  taxation.  What  makes  the  process  sig- 
nificant morally  is  that,  whatever  the  motives  actuating 
tliose  who  have  fought  its  battles  witli  sword  or  pen,  they 
have  nearly  always  claimed  to  be  fighting  for  "rights." 
TItcy  have  professed  the  con\Hction  that  they  are  engaged 
in  a  just  cause.  They  have  thus  made  appeal  to  a  moral 
standard,  and  in  so  far  as  they  have  sincerely  sought  to 
aasert  rights,  they  have  been  recognizing  in  some  sense 
a  social  and  rational  standard;  they  have  been  building  up 
a  moral  personality.  Sometimes  indeed  the  riglits  have 
been  claimed  as  a  matter  of  "p«s,<es»ion"  or  of  tradi- 
tion. This  is  to  place  them  on  the  basis  of  customary 
morality.     But  in  such  great  crises  as  the  English  Revo- 
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hitions  of  the  seviMitecnth  contury,  or  the  Fmicli  nnd 
American  Rcvolutiong  of  the  eighteenth,  some  deeper  basis 
lias  been  sought.  A  Mtltim,  a  tyocko,  u  RotiKseikti,  a  Jcf* 
fcrson,  lias  but  voiced  (he  scntiineiita  of  a  people  in 
fomiulAtinf;  an  explicitly  moral  principle.  Sometimes  this 
lia»  taken  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  Ciod-given  rights.  All 
men  arc  equal  before  God ;  why  should  one  man  assume  to 
command  anotlier  because  of  birth?  In  thiH  ticnse  the 
Puritans  stood  for  liberty  and  democracy  as  part  of  their 
erred  of  life.  But  often  tlie  apjicK]  to  n  moral  principle 
borrowctl  the  conceptions  of  Greek  philosophy  and  Konuin 
law,  and  spoke  of  "nulural  rights"  or  a  "law  of  nature.'" 
Natural  Rights. — This  conception,  as  we  have  noted, 
had  its  origin  in  Greece  in  the  appeul  from  custom  or  con- 
vention to  Nature.  At  lint  an  api>enl  to  the  natural 
impulses  and  wants,  it  became  with  the  Stoics  an  appeal 
to  the  rational  order  of  the  universe.  Romnn  jurists  found 
in  the  idea  of  such  a  law  of  nature  the  rational  basis 
for  the  law  of  society,  Cicero  had  maintained  that  every 
man  had  its  principloi  innate  within  him.  It  is  olivious 
that  here  was  a  principle  with  great  possibilities.  The 
Roman  law  itself  wok  most  often  used  in  the  interest  of 
absolutism,  but  the  idea  of  a  natural  law,  and  so  of  a 
natural  right  more  fundamental  than  any  human  dictate, 
proved  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  struggle  for  personal 
rights  and  equality.  "AH  men  naturally  were  bom  free," 
wrote  Milton.  "To  understand  political  power  right," 
wrote  Locke,  "and  derive  it  from  its  original,  we  must 
consider  what  state  all  men  are  naturally  in,  and  that  is 
A  state  of  perfect  freedom  to  order  their  actions  and  dis- 
pose of  their  possessions  and  persons,  as  they  think  flt, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  law  of  nature;  without  asking 
leave  or  depending  on  the  will  of  any  other  mnn.  A  state 
also  of  equality,  wherein  all  the  power  and  jurisdiction  is 
reciprocal."     These  doctrines  found  eloquent  portrayal 
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in  RousAcau,  ntid  nppenr  iii  the  D<.'cliirntton  of  Independ- 
ence of  1776.  Finally,  the  effort  t«  find  in  nature  some 
basis  for  independence  nnd  freedom  is  given  a  new  turn 
hj  Herbert  Sp«ncer  when  he  poiiitit  to  the  inxtinct  for 
liberty  in  snimals  as  well  as  in  human  beings  as  the  origin 
of  the  Uw  of  freedom. 

By  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  liistory,  the  principle  itt  nor 
most  often  inroked  in  favor  of  "vested  interests."  "Nat- 
ural" easily  loses  the  force  of  nn  npiKnl  to  reason  and 
to  social  good,  and  l)ecome!i  merely  an  afl»ertion  of  undent 
usage,  or  precedent,  or  even  a  shelter  for  mere  selfish 
interests.  Natural  right*  in  projKTty  mny  be  invoked 
to  thwart  efforts  to  protect  life  and  health.  Individual- 
ism has  t>ecn  so  Huecessful  in  asserting  rights  that  it  i> 
now  apt  to  forget  that  there  are  no  rights  niorally  except 
such  as  express  the  will  of  a  good  member  of  tociety.  But 
in  recognizing  possible  excesses  we  need  not  forget  the 
value  of  the  idea  of  rights  as  a  weapon  in  the  struggle 
in  which  the  moral  personality  has  gradually  won  its 
way.  The  other  side  of  the  story  has  been  the  growth 
of  responaihility.  The  gain  In  freedom  has  not  meant 
an  increase  in  disorder;  it  has  been  marked  nilhcr  by  gain 
in  peace  and  security,  by  an  increasing  respect  for  lav^ 
and  an  increasing  stability  of  governnient.  The  external 
control  of  force  bus  been  replaced  by  the  moral  control 
of  duty. 

g  S.    WDITIDUAUSU  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  DEVEU>FUENT  OF 

iKursTitr,  couMKacE,  and  art 

The  development  of  industry,  commerce,  and  art  affects 
the  moral  life  in  a  variety  of  ways,  of  which  three  are  of 
especial  importance  for  our  purpose. 

(1)  It  give*  new  interest^i,  and  new  opportunities  for 
individual  activity. 

(S)  This  raises  tlie  question  of  valuea.    Arc  all  the  ae* 
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tivitiei    good*   and    sliall   one   satisfy    wlmlerer    intc 
appeals  to  him,  or  arc  some  better  than  others? — the  old 
question  of  "kindu  of  huppinfHM." 

(S)   It  raises  further  tlie  question  of  sharing  and 
tribution.     How  far  may  one  enjoy  the  goods  of  life 
an  exchiiiivc  way  and  how  far  is  it  his  duty  to  share  with 
others?     Do  society's  present  methods  of  industry,  cont- 
mcrce,   art,   and   education   dUtribute  these   goods   in 
juat  manner? 

The  esamiDAtion  of  these  questions  will  be  made  in  Part 
Ul>  It  is  our  purpose  at  this  point  merely  to  indicate 
the  trend  of  the  moral  consciousness  with  regard  to  them. 

I.  The  Increasing  Power  and  Inleresls  of  the  Individ- 
ubL — Power  for  the  medieval  man  could  be  sought  in 
war  or  in  the  church;  iiitercNl.-i  wi-rc  corrcKjiondingly  lim- 
ited. The  Crusades,  contact,  through  them  and  later 
through  commerce,  with  Arabian  civiliiation,  growing 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  and  art  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  were  effective  agencies  In  stimuhiting  the  modem 
dcTclopment.  But  when  once  started  it  needed  but  the 
opportunities  of  sufficient  wealth  and  freedom  to  jjo  on. 
Art  and  letters  have  depicted  a  variety  and  richness  of 
experience  which  the  ancient  world  did  not  fed.  Shak- 
spere,  Rembrandt,  Bunyan,  Beethoven,  Goethe,  Bahuic, 
Shelley,  Byron,  Hugo,  Wiigner,  Ibsen,  Thackerny,  Eliot, 
ToUtoy,  to  name  almost  at  random,  reflect  a  wealth  of 
interests  and  motives  which  show  the  range  of  the  modern 
man.  Commerce  and  the  various  hnes  of  industry  have 
opened  new  avenues  for  power.  No  one  can  see  the  palacea 
or  dwellings  of  Venice  or  the  old  Flemish  port*,  or  con- 
sider the  enormous  factories,  shops,  and  office  building* 
of  to-day,  without  a  sense  of  tlic  accession  to  human 
power  over  nature  and  over  the  activities  of  fellow  men 
which  trade  and  industry  have  brought  with  them.  The 
UH  of  money  instead  of  a  system  of  personal  service — ■ 
slavery  or  serfdom — has  not   only   made   it   possible  to 
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have  men's  labor  without  owning  the  men,  it  has  aided  in 
a  rattly  more  effective  system  than  the  older  method 
aUowed.  The  industrial  revolution  of  the  post  century 
has  had  two  CRUses:  one  the  use  of  machinery;  the  other 
the  combination  of  human  labor  which  thui  makes  posBt- 
ble.  So  far  this  has  greatly  increased  the  power  of  the 
few  lenders,  but  not  of  the  many.  It  is  the  present  prob- 
lem to  n]akc  possible  a  larger  opportunity  for  ladiridual 
freedom  and  power. 

a.  The  Values  of  Art  and  Industry. — Arc  all  these  wider 
interests  and  fuller  powers  good?  The  church  ideal 
and  the  doss  ideal  already  described  gave  different 
answers.  The  class  ideal  of  gnitlcman  really  exprenscd  a 
form  of  self-aiscrtion,  of  living  out  one's  powers  fully, 
and  tliis  readily  welcomed  the  possibilities  which  art  and 
its  enjoyment  ulTordcd.'  The  gentleman  of  the  Renais- 
sance, the  cavaher  of  Englandt  the  noblesse  of  France, 
were  patrons  of  art  and  letters.  The  Romanticist  urged 
that  such  free  and  full  expression  as  art  alfordt^d  was 
higher  than  morality  with  its  control  and  limitation.  The 
church  admitted  art  in  the  Hervicc  of  religion,  but  wu 
chary  of  it  as  an  individual  activity.  The  Puritans 
were  more  rigorous.  Partly  because  they  associated  its 
churchly  use  with  what  they  regarded  as  "idolatry," 
partly  as  a  protest  against  the  Uceose  in  manners  which 
the  freedom  of  art  swmed  to  encourage,  tlicy  frowned 
upon  all  forms  of  art  except  sacred  literature  or  music. 
Their  condeninnlion  of  the  stage  is  still  an  element,  though 
probably  a  lessening  element,  and  it  is  not  long  jiince  fic- 
tion was  by  many  regarded  with  suspicion.  On  the  whole, 
the  modern  moral  consciousness  accepts  art  as  having  a 
place  in  the  moral  life,  although  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  art  can  be  exempt  from  moral  criticism  as  to  its  sin- 
cerity, healtlifuhietis,  and  iwrspeetive. 

the  case  of  industry  the  church  ideal  has  prevailed 
•Tol>to7.  O'kalUJrtf 
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The  class  ideal  of  gentleman  was  distinctly  opposed  to 
iiiditttry,  pMrticiiIiirly  innnunl  labor.  "Arms"  or  the 
Court  was  the  proper  profession.  This  was  more  or  less 
Iwuml  up  with  the  fiict  thnt  in  primitive  conditions  labor 
was  mainly  performed  hy  women  or  by  slaves.  U  wtut  the. 
business,  the  "virtue"  of  men  to  fight.  So  far  as  t( 
class  ideal  was  afTeetctl  by  the  model*  of  ancient  cultiir 
the  prejudice  was  strengthened.  The  classic  civilizatic 
rested  on  slave  labor.  The  idetil  of  the  gentleman  of 
Athens  was  the  free  employment  of  leisure,  not  active 
enterprise.  The  church,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
both  the  dignity  and  the  moral  value  of  labor.  Not  only^f 
the  example  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  his  early 
dixciplcx,  who  were  for  the  most  part  manual  laborers,  but 
the  intrinsic  moral  value  of  work,  already  referred  to^ 
entered  into  the  apprnisnl.'  The  Puritans,  who  have  had 
A  wide- reaching  intliiencc  upon  the  standanU  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  England,  and  upon  the  northern  and 
western  portions  of  America,  were  insistent  upon  industrVt 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  products, — they  were  frugal 
in  their  consumption, — but  as  expressing  a  typ'^  of  char-'^l 
acter.  Idleness  and  "shiftleasneas"  were  not  merely  in-^^ 
effective,  they  were  sinful.  "If  any  will  not  work,  neither 
let  him  eat,"  commended  itself  thoroughly  to  this  moral 
ideal.  That  the  laborer  brought  something  to  the  common 
weal,  while  the  idler  had  to  be  Kupporte<l,  was  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  motives  drawn  from  the  relation  of  work  to 
character.  As  the  middle  and  lower  classes  became  in- 
creasingly influential,  the  very  fact  that  they  were  laborers 
and  traders  strengthened  the  religions  ideal  by  a  class 
motive.  It  WK.4  natural  that  a  laboring  class  should  regard 
labor  as  "honest,"  though  from  the  history  of  the  word 
such  a  collocation  of  terms  as  "honest  labor"  would  once 
liave  been   aa  absurd   as  "honest   villain."  *     A   further 
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inSiicncc  cfTcctive  in  America  has  been  the  fluidity  of  class 
di.ttinctioiiM  in  a  new  country.  Ttiv  "influence  of  the 
frontier"  has  been  all  on  tlie  side  of  the  value  of  work 
and  the  rG]]robittion  of  idli'ucss.  vVt  least  this  is  true  for 
men.  A  certain  tendency  ImH  been  inanifeitt  to  exempt 
wonwn  of  the  well-to-do  classes  from  the  necessity  of  labor, 
and  even  by  traininj^  and  aueiat  prL-Hsiirt:  to  exclude  theiu 
from  the  opportunity  of  work,  and  make  of  tlicm  a  "leisure 
doit,"  but  tliis  in  not  likely  to  extablitih  itself  as  a  per- 
manent mora!  attitude.  The  woman  will  not  be  content 
to  liw  in  "Tlie  Doll's  House"  whilv  the  man  is  in  the 
real  work  of  the  world. 

3.  The  Distribution  of  the  Goods  of  Life. — Medieval 
society  made  provision  for  botli  benevolence  and  justice. 
Charity,  the  highest  of  the  virtues,  had  come  to  mean 
specifically  the  giving  of  goods.  The  monaateries  re- 
lieved the  poor  and  the  infirm.  Hospitals  were  established. 
The  gentleman  felt  it  to  be  not  only  a  religious  duty,  but 
a  tradition  of  his  class  to  be  liberal.  To  secure  justice 
in  tiie  distribution  of  wealth,  various  restrictionK  were 
imposed.  Goods  were  not  to  be  sold  for  whatever  they 
could  bring,  nor  was  money  to  be  loaned  fit  whatever  rate 
of  interest  the  borrower  was  willing  to  jmy.  Society 
aimed  to  find  out  by  some  means  what  was  a  "reasonable 
price"  for  products.  In  the  cane  of  manufactured  goods 
this  could  be  fixed  by  the  opinion  of  fellow  craftsmen.  A 
"common  Mtiniation,"  where  buyers  mid  sellers  met  and 
bargained  in  an  open  market,  couhl  be  trusted  to  give  a 
fair  value.  A  maximum  limit  wi\s  set  for  victuals  in 
towns.  Or,  again,  custom  prescribed  what  shouI<l  be  the 
iqoney  equivalent  for  payments  fonnerly  made  in  kind. 
or  in  personal  service.'  Money-lending  wiki  under  especial 
guard.  To  ask  interest  for  the  use  of  money,  provided 
tile  principal  was  fcturned  intact,  seemed  to  be  taking 
advantage  of  another's  necessity.  It  was  usury.  Class 
'  CunninKtuun,  ^n  Etiay  on  WttUrn  Chilaatiom,  pp.  Tt  ft. 
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tnoralitjr  add«d  a  different  kind  of  reiitrirttons.  As  em- 
bodied  in  the  laws,  it  bound  the  tcnnnts  to  the  rail  and 
forbade  the  mif^rMtioii  of  Inborent.  The  Hi^iflrnnt  thing 
in  the  whole  medijcval  attitude  was  that  tockty  attempted 
to  control  btuineu  and  irulujlry  bff  a  moral  ttamlard.  It 
did  not  trust  the  individual  to  make  his  own  bargains  or 
to  conduct  hi.i  bu.iincH.i  as  he  plea»c<l. 

Modem  Theory;  Free  Contract. — The  distinetivc  fea- 
ture of  the  modern  development  hii.t  Iwhmi  tlw:  teiuiency  lo 
abandon  moral  restrictions  and  to  substitute  a  wag« 
■rstem,  freedom  of  exchanKei  and  free  contract.  It  was 
maintained  bj  the  advocates  of  the  new  method  that  it 
was  both  more  efficient  and  at  least  as  just  as  the  old. 
It  wa»  more  efficient  l>ocauHC  it  stimulated  every  one  to 
make  the  best  possible  bargain.  Surely  every  man  ia  the 
most  interested,  and  therefore  the  best  promoter  of  his 
own  welfare.  And  if  each  is  getting  tlie  best  results  for 
himself,  the  good  of  the  whole  community  will  be  secured. 
For — so  ran  the  theory,  when  individunh>m  had  »o  far 
advanced — society  h  Hiinply  the  aggregate  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  the  good  of  all  is  the  sum  of  the  goods  of  the 
member*.  The  system  aI«o  clnimcd  to  provil^(^  for  Justice 
between  buyer  and  seller,  capitalist  and  laborer,  by  the 
agencies  noticed  in  the  next  parnRrnph. 

Competition. — To  prevent  extortionate  prices  pn  the 
one  hand,  or  unduly  low  prices  or  wages  on  the  other, 
the  reliance  wa.t  on  comprtition  and  the  giiieral  principle 
of  supply  and  demand.  If  a  baker  charges  too  high  for 
his  bread,  others  will  set  up  shops  and  sell  cheaper.  If 
a  monCT-Iemler  asks  too  high  interest,  men  will  not  borroir 
or  will  find  a  loan  elsewhere.  If  a  wage  is  too  low,  labor 
will  go  elsewhere;  if  too  high,  capital  will  not  Iw  able 
to  find  a  profit  and  so  will  not  employ  labor — so  runs 
the  theory.  Without  nnalyxing  the  moral  value  of  the 
theory  at  this  point,  we  notice  only  that,  so  far  as  it 
assumes  to  secure  fair  bargains  and  a  just  distributtoni 
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it  ncsumes  tlic  parties  to  the  free  contract  to  be  really 
free.  Tliin  iitifilifii  that  tlivy  iirc  upon  ncurly  equal  foot- 
ing, la  the  days  of  Iiuid  work  and  flinall  indiintries  this 
wiLH  at  luAst  u  plausible  aBsuiuption.  Uut  a  new  face  was 
placed  upon  the  situation  by  tlie  induM trial  revolution. 

Problem  Raised  by  the  Industrial  Revolution. — The 
int  rod  net  Ion  of  mucliinery  on  a  large  Ncale  near  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  brought  about  a  change  which 
has  had  extraordinary  economic,  soda),  and  moral  effects. 
Tlie  revolution  had  two  factors:  (1)  it  iiHcd  nteam  power 
instead  of  human  muscle;  (!£)  it  made  possible  the  greater 
subdivision  of  labor,  and  hence  it  made  it  profitable  to 
organize  large  bodies  of  men  under  a  single  direction.  Both 
these  factor.s  contributed  to  an  enormuutt  increase  in  pro- 
ductive power.  But  this  increase  made  an  overwhelming 
difference  in  the  status  of  capitalist  and  laborer.  With- 
out di&cu&sing  the  question  as  to  whether  capital  received 
more  than  a  '*fBir"  share  of  the  increased  profit,  it  was 
obviouH  that  if  one  "Captain  of  Industry"  were  receiv- 
ing even  a  small  part  of  the  profits  earned  by  each  of  his 
tirausand  workmen,  he  would  be  immeasurably  better  olf 
than  any  one  of  them.  Like  the  mounted  and  armored 
knight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  baron  in  his  castle,  he 
was  more  than  a  match  for  a  multitude  of  poorly  equipped 
footmen.  There  seemed  to  be  in  the  nineteenth  century 
an  cnormou!*  dinproportion  between  the  shares  of  wealth 
which  fell  to  capitalist  and  to  laborer.  If  this  was  the 
result  of  "free  contract,"  what  further  proof  was  neces- 
sary that  "freedom"  was  a  mere  empty  term — a  name  with 
no  reality  P  For  could  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  would 
freely  make  an  agreement  to  work  luirder  and  longer  than 
any  slave,  receiving  scarcely  the  bare  necessities  of  exist- 
ence, while  the  other  party  was  to  gain  enormous  wealth 
from  the  bargain? 

The  old  class  morality  was  not  disturbed  by  such  cod- 
trosts.     E\'en  the  religious  morality  was  apt  to  consider 
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the  distinction  Iwtnetn  rirli  iinil  poor  iw  divinely  ordered. 
or  else  as  in^if^iilicAnt  compared  with  eternal  destiny  of 
weid  or  woe.  But  tJte  iridividiinliDtic  movements  have  mode 
it  less  easy  to  accept  either  tlie  class  morality  or  Dw  reti- 
f^O\u  interpretation.  The  lutler  lends  itself  equally  well  to 
n  justification  of  di»enKc  bccuune  it  ia  provideiitiuUy  pci^ 
mitted.  Moreover,  the  old  group  morality  and  religious 
ideal  hud  tliif  in  their  favor:  they  reco^nixcd  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  strong  to  the  weak,  of  the  group  for  every 
member,  of  master  for  servant.  The  cash  basis  seemed  to 
banish  all  rcNponsihility,  and  to  axwcrl  the  law  of  "each 
for  himself"  as  the  supreme  law  of  life — except  so  far  as 
individuals  nii^ht  mitigate  suffering  by  voluntary  kind- 
ness. I-'conouiic  thtroiy  seemed  to  show  that  wages  mutt 
always  tend  toward  a  starvation  level. 

Sympathy, — Such  tendencies  incvitjibly  called  out  re- 
fponsi?  from  the  sentiments  of  benevolence  and  sympathy. 
For  the  spread  of  civilization  has  certainly  made  man  more 
sensitive  to  pain,  more  capable  of  sympathy  and  of  enter- 
ing by  imagination  into  the  situations  of  others.  It  U 
noteworthy  that  the  same  Adam  Smith  who  argued  so 
forcibly  the  cause  of  individualism  in  trade,  made  sym- 
pathy the  basis  of  his  moral  system.  Advance  in  sym- 
pathy has  shown  itself  in  the  abolition  of  judicial  torture, 
in  prison  reform,  in  the  improved  care  of  the  insane  and 
defective;  in  the  increased  provision  for  hospitals,  and 
asylums,  and  in  an  innumerable  multitude  of  organiui- 
tioos  for  relief  of  nil  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Mia- 
sions,  aside  from  their  distinctly  eccleniaRtical  aims,  rep- 
resent devotion  of  human  life  and  of  wealth  to  the  relief 
of  sickness  and  wn-tchedness,  and  to  the  education  of  chil- 
dren in  all  lands.  Sympathy  has  even  extended  to  the 
animal  world.  And  the  notable  fact  in  modern  sympathy 
and  kindness,  as  contrasted  with  the  median'al  type,  is 
that  the  growth  in  individuality  has  demanded  and  evoked 
a  higher  kind  of  benevolence.     Instead  of  fostering  de* 
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peoiletice  and  relieving  wants,  the  best  modern  agencies  aim 
to  proniot«  independence,  to  set  the  man  upon  his  own 
feet  «nd  i-nnhlc  him  to  uchiex-c  self-respect.  "Social  settle- 
ments" have  been  strong  factors  in  bringing  about  this 
change  of  attitude. 

Justice. — V'ltrious  movnnents  looking  toward  greater 
ustice  in  distribution  have  likewise  been  called  out  b; 
tl>c  conditions  since  tltc  industrial  revolution.  Naturally 
one  reaction  was  to  denounce  the  whole  individualistic 
tendency  as  represented  in  the  ''cash- payment"  basis.  This 
found  its  most  eloquent  expositor  in  Carlyle.  His  Past 
and  Present  h  a  bitter  indictment  of  a  system  "in  which 
all  working  horse;*  could  be  well  fed,  and  innumerable 
workingmen  should  die  starved" :  of  a  laittex'faire  theory 
which  fiierely  says  "impossible"  when  n.'tkcd  to  remedy  evils 
supposedly  due  to  "economic  laws";  of  a  "Mammon  Gos- 
pel" which  transforms  life  into  a  mutual  hostility,  with 
its  liiws-of-war  nniiR-d  "fair  competition."  Tlie  indictment 
is  convincing,  but  the  remedy  proposed— a  return  to  strong 
leaders  with  a  rcestablishmcnt  of  personal  relations — has 
rallied  few  to  iti  nupport.  Another  renetion  against  in- 
dindualislic  selfishness  has  taken  the  form  of  communism. 
Numerous  experiments  have  bi>en  made  by  voluntary  asso- 
ciations to  establish  society  on  a  moral  basis  by  abolishing 
private  property.  "These  new  associations,"  said  Owen, 
one  of  the  most  ardent  and  generous  of  social  reformers, 
"can  scarcely  be  formed  before  it  will  be  discovered  tbal 
by  tbc  most  simple  and  easy  regulations  all  the  natural 
wants  of  human  niitiire  may  be  abundantly  supplied; 
and  the  principle  of  selfishness  will  cease  to  exist  for  want 
of  an  adequate  motive  to  produce  it." 

In  contrast  with  tlicse  plans  for  a  return  to  earlier  coo- 
ditione.  the  two  must  conspicuous  tendencies  In  the  thought 
of  tlw  pa«t  century  have  claimed  t«  be  advancing  toward 
freedom  and  justice  along  the  lines  which  we  have  just 
traced.     The  one,  which  we  may  call  "individualistic"  nt- 
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form,  has  xmight  juKticc  by  giving  free  play  to  individual 
action.  The  other,  socialii>mt  has  aimed  to  use  the  power 
of  tlic  State  to  Kcure  more  adtniuntc  justice  and,  aa  it 
believes,  a  more  genuine  freedom.  The  great  refunu 
movement  in  Great  Britain  during  the  nineteenth  century 
cmphjuiu'd  free  trade  and  free  contracts.  It  sought  the 
causes  of  injustice  in  the  survival  of  some  privilege  or 
vested  interest  which  prevents  the  full  working  of  the 
principles  of  free  contract  and  competition.  Let  every 
man  "count  as  one";  make  laws  for  "the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  numher."  The  trouble  is  not  that  tlierc 
is  too  much  uidividualism,  but  that  there  is  too  little. 
Tax  rcfonnerw  like  Henry  George  have  urged  the  same 
principle.  If  land  is  monopolized  bj  a  few  who  can  levy 
a  toll  upon  all  the  rest  o£  society,  how  can  justice  obtain? 
The  rcine<ly  fur  injustice  is  to  be  found  in  promoting 
greater  freedom  of  industry  and  trade.  Socialism  on  the 
other  hand  claims  that  individualism  defeats  itself;  it 
results  in  tyranny,  not  freedom.  The  only  way  to  secure 
freedom  is  through  united  action.  The  merits  of  some 
of  theite  programs  for  social  justice  will  be  examined 
in  Part  III,  They  signify  that  t]ie  age  is  finding  ita 
moral  problem  set  anew  by  the  collision  between  material 
interests  and  social  good.  Greek  civilization  used  the  in- 
dustry of  the  many  to  set  free  the  higher  hfe — art,  gov- 
erntnent,  scienct — of  a  few.  The  media-val  ideal  rccog- 
nixed  the  moral  value  of  industry  in  relation  to  character. 
Tlie  modern  conscience,  resting  back  iii>o»  it  higher  appre- 
ciation of  human  dignity  and  worth,  is  seeking  to  work 
out  a  social  and  economic  order  that  shall  combine  both 
the  Greek  and  the  mediieval  ideas.  It  will  require  work 
and  secure  freedom.  Tliese  arc  necessary  for  the  indi- 
vidual person.  But  it  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that  these 
values  cannot  be  divided  so  tluit  one  social  cla.H.*  shoH  per- 
form tlic  labor  and  the  other  enjoy  the  freedom.  The 
growth  of  democracy  means  that  all  members  of  socict/ 
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should  share  in  the  value  and  the  service  of  work.  It 
means  that  all  should  Hharc  according  to  capacity  in  the 
values  of  free  life,  of  intelligence  iiml  culture.  Can  ma- 
terial goudK  be  so  produced  and  distributed  as  to  promote 
this  deiiioeratic  ideal? 


I 


§6.   THE   ntVtVTDV*!.   AKD    TnS    DBVELOPMBXT    OF 

INTEI.LIOESCE 


The  development  of  intelligence  in  the  modem  world, 
as  in  Greece,  has  two  sides :  on  the  one  hand,  a  working- 
free  from  the-  restriction:*  which  thcologv  or  the  Slate  or 
other  social  authorities  imposed:  on  the  other  hand,  pofti- 
tivc  progress  in  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  human  life. 
Under  its  first  aspect  it  is  known  as  the  growth  of  rational- 
ism; under  its  second  nK]>ect,  as  the  growth  of  science  am) 
education.  We  cannot  separate  the  development  into  two 
periods,  the  one  negative,  the  otlier  positive,  as  was  con- 
venient in  the  case  of  Greece,  The  negative  and  the  posi- 
tive in  the  modern  world  have  gone  on  contemporaneously, 
altliough  tlic  emphasis  has  sometimes  heen  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  upon  the  other.  \Vc  may.  however,  indicate 
three  periods  as  standing  out  with  clearly  dellncct  charac- 
•tristics. 

(1)  The   RenaiBsancc,   in   which   the  Greek   spirit  of 

>ientific  inquiry  found  a  new  hirth ;  in  which  the  discovery 

If  new   continents   stimulated   the  imagination;   and    in 

vhich  new  and  more  fruitful  methods  of  investigation  were 

devised  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 

(8)  The  period  of  the  Enlightenment,  in  which  tlie 
negative  aspect  of  the  process  reached  its  sharpest  defini- 
tion. The  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  and  natural  reli* 
gion  were  criticised  from  the  standpoint  of  reason.  Mys- 
teries and  superstition  were  alike  rejected.  General  intek 
ligence  made  rapid  progress.    It  was  the  "Age  of  Reason.** 

(8)  The  Nineteenth  Century,  in  which  both  the  natural 
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and  social  sciences  underwent  an  extraordinary  derel- 
opment.  Tlic  doctrine  of  evolution  huii  brought  a  neirj 
point  of  view  for  considering  tl>e  organic  world  and  humaa 
institutions.  Education  has  conic  to  be  regarded  as  both 
the  ncccfl.tary  condition  for  tlte  safety  of  society  and  as 
the  right  of  every  human  being ;  Science,  in  large  measure 
eet  free  from  tlie  nwi  of  tighting  for  ita  right  to  exist, 
is  becoming  constructive ;  it  is  assuming  increasingly  the 
duty  of  preserving  humnn  life  and  henlth,  of  utilising 
and  preserving  natural  resourced,  of  directing  politi 
and  economic  aff'airs. 

I.  The  Renaissance. — It  would  be  giving  a  wrong  in? 
pression  to  imply  that  there  was  no  inquiry*  no  u&e  of 
reason  in  tlic  mcdiff-vat  world.  TIk  problems  set  by  the 
inheritance  of  otd-vrorld  ri-ligion  mid  politic!*,  forced  tliem- 
selvcH  upon  the  builders  of  castles  and  cathedraU,'  of  law 
and  of  dogma.  A*  indicated  above,  the  universities  were^ 
centers  of  discusiiion  in  which  brilliant  minds  often  chal- 
longed  received  opinions.  Men  Ukc  Roger  Bacon  sought 
to  discover  nature's  secrets,  and  t]ie  great  scholaatact 
mastered  Greek  philosophy  in  the  interest  of  defending 
the  faith.  I)ut  tlieological  interest  limited  fn-ed«in  and 
choice  of  theme.  It  was  not  until  the  expansion  of  the 
individual  along  the  linos  already  traced — in  ]}oIitical  free- 
dom) in  the  use  of  the  artN,  in  the  development  of  cotn- 
mcrcc — that  the  purely  intellectual  interest  such  as  bad 
once  characlerijicd  Greece  awoke.  A  new  world  of  pos- 
sibilities seemed  dawning  upon  the  Itahan  Galileo,  the 
Frenchman  Descartes,  the  Englishman  Franciit  Bacon. 
The  instruments  of  thought  hitd  been  nharpencd  by  th« 
dialectics  of  the  schooU;  now  let  them  be  used  to  analyze 
the  world  in  wliicb  we  live.  Instead  of  merely  observ- 
ing nature  Galileo  applied  the  experimental  method,  put- 
ting definite  questions  to  nature  and  thus  preparing  th« 

'  The  writer  Is  InitobtH  tn  hli  mlleniT"^  Prntfisor  Mead  for  tfas 
slgnltlcsuc«  of  tills  for  tlie  begiiuiiiigs  of  modern  Mkncc 
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ay  for  a  progress  st«p  by  step  toward  a  positive  knowl- 
cclf^'  of  nitturc'H  InwK,  Dc»cnrU>s  found  iu  mathcmutics 
a  method  of  analysis  which  had  never  been  appreciated 
before.  What  seemed  the  mysterious  palli  of  bodies  in 
curved  lines  could  be  givi-ii  n  nimpk-  Ktiitement  in  htx  ana- 
lytic gtometry.  Leibniz  and  Ncurton  carried  this  method 
to  triumphant  results  in  the  analysis  of  forces.  Keason 
appeared  able  to  diacover  and  frame  the  lawa  of  the  uni- 
verse— the  "principles"  of  nature.  Bacon,  with  less  of 
positive  contribution  in  method,  sounded  another  note 
which  was  eciunlly  Hignifirtiiit.  The  human  mind  is  liable 
to  be  clouded  and  hindered  in  its  activities  by  certain 
inveterate  sources  of  error.  Like  deceitful  images  or  ob- 
»cssions  tlie  "idols"  of  the  tribe,  of  the  aive,  of  the 
market,  and  of  the  tJieater — <]uc  to  instinct  or  habit, 
tj  lanj^agv  or  tradition — ^prcvent  the  reason  from  doing 
its  best  work.  It  needs  vigorous  effort  to  free  the  mind 
from  these  idols.  But  this  can  be  done.  Let  man  turn 
from  metaphysies  and  theology  to  nature  and  life ;  let  him 
follow  reason  instead  of  instinct  or  prejudice.  "Knowl- 
edge is  power."  Through  it  may  rise  above  the  kingdom 
of  nature  the  "kingdom  of  man."  In  bin  ^Vnc  Attantii, 
Bacon  foresees  a  human  society  in  which  skill  and  inven- 
tion and  government  shall  all  contribute  to  buninn  welfare. 
These  three  notes,  tlie  experimental  method,  the  power  of 
rational  analysis  through  mathematics,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  controlling  nature  in  the  interests  of  man,  were 
characteristic  of  the  period. 

a.  The  Enlightenment. — A  conflict  of  reason  with  au- 
thority went  on  side  by  side  with  the  progress  of  science. 
Humanistit  and  scientists  had  often  set  themselves  against 
dogma  and  tradition.  The  Reformation  was  not  in  form 
an  appeal  to  reason,  but  the  clash  of  uuthoHtics  stimu- 
lated nu-n  to  reasoning  upon  the  resjtectlve  claims  of  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant.  And  in  the  eighteenth  century,  under 
the  favoring  influence  of  a  broad  toleration  and  a  gea- 
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eral  growth  of  intelligence,  the  conflict  of  reason  with 
dogma  reached  its  culmination.  The  French  call  the 
period  "I' Illumination" — the  illununation  of  life  and  ex- 
perience b;  the  light  of  reason.  'I*he  Germans  call  it  the 
Aufkldrung,  "tlic  clcaring-up."  What  was  to  be  cleared 
up?  FirMt,  ignoniiici;!  which  limits  tlie  range  of  man's 
power  and  infects  him  with  fear  of  the  unknowu;  then 
Buperstition,  which  is  ignorance  consecrated  bj  woat  and 
emotion;  finally,  dogiim,  which  usuully  embodies  irrational 
elemcotA  and  seeks  to  force  them  upon  the  mind  by  the 
power  of  authority,  not  of  truth.  Nor  was  it  merely  a 
question  of  intellectual  criticism.  Voltaire  saw  that  dogma 
was  often  rcsiionsiblc  for  cruelty.  Ignorance  meant  belief 
in  witchcraft  ami  magic.  From  the  dawn  of  civilization 
this  had  beset  man's  progress  and  quenched  many  of  the 
brightest  geniuses  of  the  past.  It  was  time  to  put  an 
end  once  for  all  to  the  remnants  of  primitive  credulity; 
it  was  time  to  be  guided  by  the  light  of  reason.  The 
moTVOient  was  not  all  negative.  Using  tlie  name  appeal 
to  **natiire,'*  which  had  served  so  well  as  a  rallying  cry 
in  the  development  of  political  rights,  the  protagonists  of 
the  movement  spoke  of  a  "natural  light"  which  God  had 
placed  in  man  for  his  guidance — "the  candle  of  the  Ixtrd 
set  up  by  himself  in  men's  minds,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  th*  breath  or  power  of  man  wholly  to  extinguish." 
A  natural  and  rational  religion  should  take  the  place 
of  supposed  revelation. 

But  the  great  achievement  of  tlic  cighteentli  century  In 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  individual  was  that 
the  human  mind  came  to  realize  the  part  it  was  itself 
playing  in  the  whole  realm  of  scieiirc  and  conduct.  Man 
began  to  look  within.  Whether  he  called  his  work  an 
Eitatf  concerning  Human  Vndemtatuiing,  or  a  Tr^i- 
tiie  of  Human  Nature,  or  a  Theory  of  Moral  Senli- 
ments,  or  »  Crttique  of  Purs  Itfawn,  tlie  aim  was 
to  study  human  experience.    I-'or  of  a  sudden  it  was  dawn- 
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ioj;  upon  man  thnt,  if  he  wnx  then  livinfj  upon  n  higher 
level  of  knowledge  nml  conduct  than  the  niiimal  or  the 
savage,  this  must  be  due  to  the  activity  of  the  ntind. 
It  appvnrcd  that  mant  not  MatixfiMl  with  "nature."  had 
gone  on  to  build  a  new  world  with  institutiontt  and  mo- 
rality, with  art  and  science.  Tliiti  was  no  creation  of 
iiutinct  or  habit;  nor  could  it  be  explained  in  terms  of 
sense,  or  feeling,  or  impulse  alone;  it  was  the  work  of 
that  more  active,  universal,  and  creative  type  of  intelli- 
gence which  wc  call  rcaiton.  Man,  a^t  capable  of  xuch 
Kchierements  in  science  and  conduct,  must  be  regarded 
with  new  respect.  A»  having  political  rights,  freedom, 
and  responsibility,  man  has  the  dignity  of  a  citizen, 
sorerdgn  a«  well  as  subject.  As  guiding  and  controlling 
his  own  life  and  that  of  others  by  the  power  of  ideas,  not 
of  force,  he  has  the  dignity  of  a  moral  person,  a  moral 
sovereignty.  He  does  not  merely  take  what  nature  bring* ; 
he  sets  up  ends  of  hia  own  and  gives  them  worth.  In  this, 
Kant  saw  the  supreme  dignity  of  ttie  human  spirit. 

3.  The  Present  Significance  and  Task  of  Scientific 
Method. — In  the  thought  that  man  is  able  to  form  ends 
which  have  value  for  all,  to  set  up  standards  which  alt 
respect,  and  thus  to  achieve  worth  and  dignity  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fcUowx,  the  Individualism  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  already  pointing  beyond  itself.  For 
tliiH  meant  that  the  individual  attains  his  highest  reach 
only  as  a  member  of  a  moral  society.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  point  out  the  need  and  meaning  of  a  mora)  society,  it  is 
another  thing  to  bring  jiueli  a  society  into  being.  It  has 
become  evident  during  tlic  past  century  that  this  is  the 
central  problem  for  human  reason  to  solve.  The  various 
social  sciences,  economicM,  sociology,  political  science, 
jurisprudence,  social  psychology,  have  either  come  into 
being  for  the  first  time,  or  have  been  proaccuted  with  neir 
energy.      Psychology    has    assumed    new    significance    as 

jr  instrument.     Not  that  the  ecienti£c  progress  of  tbo 
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OBntury  has  seen  iU  ifroatcst  triiunptus  in  these  fields.  The 
eoOfpiiiKniH  succvnacK  linve  been  ruthcr  in  nuch  Mcicnccs 
u  biology,  or  in  the  applications  of  science  to  engineering 
ftnd  mvtlicino.  The  nociul  ncienccs  have  keen  occupied 
Urgcly  in  getting  their  pn>blems  stated  and  their  method* 
dWined.  But  the  discoveries  and  constructions  of  tlie 
uinoternth  century  are  none  tlic  less  indiKjMMisAble  pre- 
rcqiiifcites  for  a  moral  society.  For  the  new  coiiditiuns  of 
city  life,  the  new  sourer^  of  disease,  the  new  dangers  which 
attend  cwry  successive  step  away  from  tlw  life  of  the 
•aragc,  deniiuid  all  the  resources  of  the  sciences.'  And  as 
the  natural  sciences  overcome  the  technical  difficulties 
which  ohstrtict  their  work  of  aiding  human  welfare,  tlie 
ikroaml  will  Ikt  more  insistent  that  the  social  sciences  con- 
tribute their  share  tou-nrcl  enabling  man  to  fulHl  his  moral 
|if«k  Some  of  the  specific  demands  will  become  more  evi- 
^Hltt  M  we  study  in  subsequent  chapters  the  present 
MvUnns  of  political,  economic,  and  family  life. 

ijjfcBTWlnn — The  importance  for  the  moral  life  of  the 
,  (Wwlopment  of  scimce  is  paralleled  by  the  signifi' 
of  uiwlern  education.     The  universities  date  from 
^ttiUle  Ages.  The  claKsiral  interest  of  humanism  found 
in  the  college  or  "grammar  school."    The  in- 

bat   ppoccctlcd   so    fur   In   hl«   Inlcrfcrence   with 

««|wrtt  Ims  produced  for  blnutelf  and  the  tiling  organ- 

vnii  Ktni  surh  a  sp«cUI  Mntc  at  things  bjr  bis  re- 

Mhiral   »rleetl«n  and   his  dcflnnce   of  Nstiire's   pr»- 

jpHk  that   he  niuflt   either   go  on   and   neqiilrc   flmice 

f^aJiUMw  or  perish  mLternblj'  by  the  vFng:eHnce  ecrtaln 

^  Wf-^Mffed   iiial<lli-r   Ire   greot   afTnlrs.  .  .  .  Wc   m»j 

«lMs  hilr  ta  ■  VMl  and  lascnlfleent  kiri)c(l''>m  who  has 

,4id  «•  **  to  flt  liim  to  t«l(r  prwM-.tsi'm  of  liis  proT>- 

^^  left   aloivc   to  Ho  M»   lie*li   lie   hin   wifrullf 

^ ^fMtsal  re-ii>«x-ta,  the  lii«»  of  hi*  Mother  Nature 

n]i,  ^^0  <ias  Mthertn  KOTrrnei);   he  haE   gninrd  some 

,  ^C*  ■*  <'"*"».  Nit  b  threatened  on  everv  hand 

beK"  —  ^UthrHo  rr;itrnlnedi  no  rrtrent  Is  pnislblt— 

Kuai/  .^n*^  **  ^  hnows  tint  he  enn.  the  loureFS  of 

■— «■    They  nirrndv  nuke  him  wlnrr;  how  long 

'"*   **/  y*t  fdn--tBl»-*   of  his   l.ovlino.1   nml   shrink 

mtnts,     or    _^^^2^-%tf  L»i«a»ti«,    Th*   A'isydom    of    Jtim, 

to  study  h 
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vention  of  printing  and  the  growth  of  commerce  promoted 
clcmmtiiry  »ch«oU.  Supposed  necessities  of  popular  gov- 
ernment stimulated  a  general  educational  movement  in  the 
United  States.  Modern  trade  and  industry  have  called 
out  the  tM:)mical  hcIiouI.  Germany  has  educated  for 
national  defense  and  economic  advance ;  England  has  con- 
cerned itself  preeminently  for  the  education  of  statesmen 
and  administrators;  and  the  United  States  for  the  edu- 
cation of  voters.  Out>  whatever  the  motive,  education 
lias  been  made  *»  general  as  to  constitute  a  new  element 
in  the  modem  consciousness  and  a  new  factor  to  bo  reck- 
oned with.  The  moral  right  of  every  child  to  have  nn 
education,  measured  not  by  his  parents*  abilities,  but  by 
his  own  capacity,  is  gaining  recognition.  The  moral  value 
of  a  po^ioiition,  which  is  not,  hke  material  goods,  exclu- 
sive, but  common,  will  be  more  appreciated  when  we 
hare  worked  out  a  more  social  and  democratic  type  of 
training.' 

Theoretical  Interpretation  of  this  Period  in  Ethical 
Systems. — While  the  theoretical  interpretation  of  this 
period  is  to  be  treated  in  Part  II.,  we  may  point  out  here 
that  the  main  lines  of  development  which  we  have  traced 
find  expression  in  tin-  two  Hysti-m-t  which  have  liecn  most 
influential  during  the  past  century.  These  are  the  sys- 
toiu  of  Kant  and  of  the  Utilitarian*.  Tlic  political  and 
certain  aspects  of  the  intellectual  development  are  reflected 
in  tl>e  syBteni  of  Kiiiit.  He  emphii.sized  freedom,  the  power 
and  authority  of  reason,  human  dignity,  the  supreme  valuo 
of  character,  and  the  significance  of  a  society  in  which 
every  member  is  at  once  sovereign  and  subject,  'I'he  Utili- 
tarians represent  the  vnluex  brought  out  in  the  development 
of  induKtry,  education,  and  the  arts.  They  claimed  that 
the  good  is  happiness,  and  happiness  of  the  greatest  nuio* 
bcr.  The  demands  for  individual  satisfaction  and  for 
•ocial  distribution  of  goods  arc  voiced  in  this  system. 
'  John  Dewey,  The  Sehoot  and  SoeUty. 
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CHAPTER  JX 

A  GENERAL  COMPARISON  OF  CUSTOMARY  AND 

REKLKCTIVE  MORALITY 


To  cut  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  cvit  may  result  in  ultimate  gain.  A  more 
conscious  and  individualistic  attitude  may  result  in  deSnite 
conccptioiiH  »f  <]uty  and  righU,  uf  valiieit  and  idenls.  At 
the  same  time,  as  humanity's  eyes  have  been  opened  and  its 
wisdom  increased,  muny  forms  of  nakedness  unknown  in 
ruder  conditions  have  been  disclosed.  With  every  in- 
crease of  opportunity  and  cfGciency  for  good  there  is  a. 
corresponding  opportunity  for  evil.  An  immensely  more 
complex  environment  gives  scope  for  correspondingly  more 
capable  and  subtle  personalities.  Some  will  react  to  the 
situation  in  such  a  way  as  to  rise  to  a  higher  moral  level, 
both  in  personal  integrity  and  in  public  usefulness.  Othcra 
will  find  in  facilities  for  grnlifyiiig  some  appetite  or 
passion  a  temptation  too  strong  for  their  control  and 
will  become  vicious,  or  will  Mize  tlie  chances  to  exploit 
others  and  become  unjust  in  their  acquirement  and  use  of 
power  and  Avaltli.  There  will  be  a  Nero  as  well  tut  an 
Auretiua,  a  Cteaar  Borgia  as  well  as  a  Savonarola,  a 
Jeffreys  as  well  as  a  Sidney,  a  Bentham,  or  a  Howard. 
For  an  Eliot  or  a  Livingston  or  an  Armstrong,  there  are 
the  exploiters  of  lower  races ;  and  for  an  Elizabeth  Fry, 
the  women  who  trade  in  the  wrctclu'dncts  of  their  kind. 
By  the  aide  of  those  who  use  great  abilities  and  resources 
unselfishly  arc  those  who  view  indifferently  the  sacrifice 
of  human  health  or  life,  and  pay  no  hee<l  to  human  misery. 
Such  contrasts  show  that  the  "cvotutioa  of  morality"  is 
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aUo  an  evDlution  of  wcakticsH,  wretclicdn«»R,  evil,  and  crime. 
The>-  .tuggt-xt  soniL-  general  comparisons  between  cutitom 
and  reflective  morality.  Tliey  rwiuire  from  every  age  a 
renewed  Hnalyus  at  conduct  and  the  social  ajstcm.  A«  a 
preliminary  to  such  an  nnidyxiK,  wc  review  in  this  chapter 
some  of  the  general  relations  between  the  morality  of  cus- 
tom and  the  morality  of  reflection. 


§  1.    ELEMENTS  OF  AGREEMENT  AND  CONTWCITT 


The  moral  life  showa  its  continuity  in  two  wayH.    Firsti 
the  earlier  type  of  group  and  customary  moraUty  pcraista 
in  part ;  in  the  second  place,  when  the  moral  U  difTeren 
tiated  from  the  other  spheres  of  life  in  which  it  was  em' 
bedded,  it  does  not  have  to  find  entirely  new  conception 
It  Iwrrows  ita  terms  from  the  group  life  or  from  the  vari- 
ous KphercK,  religiou!(,  puHticnl,  o^thetic,  economict  wbii 
separate  out  from  the  older  group  unity. 

The  following  quotation  from  Grotc  will  serve  as  a  vi' 
restatement  of  the  regime  of  custom : 

"This  agf^gatc  of  beliefs  and  predispositions  to  believe^ 
Etbical,  Re1ifi;iouii,  iEstbcUcsl,  and  Social,  rmpecting  wltat  is 
tru«  or  fnbc,  probnblc  or  itnprobnbln,  just  or  unjust,  holy 
or  onboly,  honorable  or  base,  rcspoctablc  or  contemptible, 
pure  or  impure,  beautiful  or  ugly,  dec«nt  or  indecent,  obliga- 
tory to  do  or  obll^tory  to  atoid,  respecting  the  status  and 
relation*  of  each  individual  in  the  Hoeiety,  renpecting  even  tlie 
admissible  fnsblons  of  auiusenient  and  recreation — this  Is  on 
estaliliabed  fact  and  eonililiuo  of  things,  the  real  origin  of 
which  is  for  tlie  most  part  unknown,  but  whieb  ejieh  new 
ronnl>er  of  the  group  is  burn  lu  and  finds  subnisting.  ...  It 
becomes  a  part  of  eacl)  person'*  nature,  a  standing  habit  of 
mind,  or  fixed  set  of  mental  tendencies,  according  to  which 
pArtienlar  experience  is  intcrpn'ted  and  i>nrticulnr  penons 
appreciated.  .  .  .  The  community  hale,  despise  or  deride  any 
individual  member  who  proclaims  his  dissent  from  their  social 
creed,  ,  .  .  Their  hatred  ninnifests  itself  in  different  way* 
...  at  the  very  least  by  exclusion  from  that  nniuunt  of  for- 
bearance, good  wUI  and  estimation  without  wliicli  Uie  life  of 
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an  indivtduat  bcromca  insupportable.  •  .  .  'Nomoii  (Law  and 
Custom},  king  of  all'  (to  Irarrow  the  phrnsc  whirh  Hrrodutus 
cites  from  Pindar)  exercise  plenary  power,  apiritunl  nnd 
temporal,  over  itidlviduul  mindv;  moulding  thr  cmotiona  aa 
well  as  the  intellcet,  according  to  the  local  type  .  .  .  and 
reigning  under  the  appearance  of  habitual,  self-Kuggcstcd 
tendencies."  ^ 

The  important  facts  brought  out  are  (1)  tlie  exiiitence 
in  iL  sociul  group  of  certain  habits  not  only  of  actings  but 
of  feeling  and  believing  about  nction.t,  of  valuing  or  ap- 
proving and  disapproving.  (S)  The  persistent  forcing 
of  these  mental  habitudes  upon  the  attention  of  each  new 
member  of  the  group.  The  newcomer,  whether  by  birth 
or  adoption,  is  introduced  into  a  social  inetlium  whose 
conditiona  and  rcgitlnt ionit  he  can  no  more  escape  than 
he  can  those  of  his  physical  environment.  (3)  Thus  the 
mental  and  practical  liahitn  of  the  nc-wly  inlniduccd  indi- 
vidual are  shaped.  The  current  ways  of  esteeming  and 
behanng  in  the  community  become  a  "standing  hnbil"  of 
his  own  mind ;  thi-y  liniiUy  n-igTi  as  "hnhitual,  ^c-lf-nuggeated 
tendencies."  Thus  he  becomes  a  full  member  of  the  social 
^roup,  interested  in  tbc  social  fabric  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  rearly  to  do  his  part  in  maintaining  it. 

I.  Persistence  of  Group  Morality. — Comparing  this 
state  of  atfair.i  with  what  obtains  to-day  in  civilized  com- 
munities, we  And  certain  obvious  points  of  agreement.  The 
social  groups  with  which  an  individual  comes  in  touch  are 
now  more  numerous  and  more  loosely  formed.  But  every- 
where tJierc  arc  customs  not  only  of  acting,  but  of  thinking 
uid  feeling  about  acting.  Each  profession,  each  insti* 
tution,  has  a  code  of  which  the  individual  has  to  take  ac- 
count. TIw  nature  of  this  code,  unexpressed  as  well  aa 
formulated,  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  individual 
in  countless  ways;  by  the  approval  and  disapproval  of  ita 
public  opinion ;  by  his  own  failures  and  successes ;  by  his 
'  GrtAt,  Plato  aiui  lA*  Olhtr  Companiont  of  Bokni4»,  VoL  U  p. 
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own  tendency  to  imitate  what  he  aees  about  him,  as  well 
bj  deliberate,  intctitiofial  inBtrucUon. 

Id  other  wordw,  group  moralit;  docs  not  vanish  in  orde 
that  con&cioua  and  personal  nioralitv  may  take  ita  pla 
Group  and  customary  morality  is  still  the  morality  of  man] 
of  lu  mo«t  of  the  time,  and  of  all  of  ub  for  a  good  dca 
of  the  lime.  We  do  not  any  of  us  think  out  all  of  ou 
standards,  weigh  independently  our  values,  make  all  on 
choice*  in  a  rational  manner,  or  form  our  characters 
following  a  clearly  conceived  purpose.  As  children  we' 
all  start  in  n  family  group.  Wc  continue  in  a  school 
group  and  perhaps  a  church  group.  We  enter  an  occti-^P 
patioD  group,  and  later,  it  may  be,  family,  political,  social, 
and  neigliborhood  groupti.  In  every  one  of  these  if  we  arc 
members,  we  must  to  a  certain  degree  accept  standards 
thai  are  given.  We  hare  to  play  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  giune.  Ar  children  wc  do  this  unconsciouiily.  We 
imitate,  or  follow  suggestions;  we  are  made  to  conform 
by  all  the  ngencics  of  group  morality — group  opinion, 
ritual,  pleaiiure  and  pain,  and  even  by  taboos;'  above  all, 
we  act  as  the  others  act,  and  cooperate  more  or  less  to 
a  common  end.  Wc  fonn  hal>it«  which  persist,  many  of 
them  as  long  as  we  live.  We  accept  many  of  the  tradi- 
tions without  challenge.  Eren  when  we  paRX  from  th« 
early  family  group  to  the  new  situations  and  surround- 
ings which  make  lis  repeat  nrore  or  less  of  the  experience 
of  the  race,  a  large  share  of  our  conduct  and  of  our 
judgments  of  others  is  determined  by  the  influencea  of 
group  and  custom.    And  it  is  fortunate  for  progress  that 


'N«rly  tmrjr  railway  joumej-  or  other  oceniilon  for  obncrvlng 
famllv  disdplinc  dUolo»r«  the  prrvnlcnoc  of  IWs  Bftnfy  of  tange 
moralltjr.  "If  j-oii  art  not  qnlft  I'll  (rfvf  vou  to  Uic  condurtor," 
"the  blurk  insn  will  get  yon.  "Snntn  flniis  "ill  not  )ti»e  prwenU 
to  nRUfchty  dilldren."  Thol  p-rtnns  »ilio  In  nuinj'  rrapwta  nrr  kfndljr 
and  dccimt  shoTili)  nln>  to  cuIOviiIf  mixrnllty  by  •  sj-slrai  of  delit^ 
ernle  Mng  and  more  or  Imii  bnitnl  rriiclty  In  one  of  tlxr  inlrrentltifc 
phenomena  of  education.  Tlic  SAiagcs  who  used  taboos  bdici-cd  whatj 
ttiej  »Biil. 
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thU  is  true.  If  every  one  liad  to  start  anew  to  frame 
all  bis  ideals  and  make  his  laws,  wo  should  be  in  as  melan- 
choly «  plight  morally  as  wo  should  be  intellectually  if 
we  bad  to  build  each  science  anew.  The  fundamental  safe- 
guards which  the  group  provides  against  individual  im- 
pulse and  passion,  the  condition  of  cIom^  association,  Jnter- 
dept-ndence  ami  mutual  sympathy  which  the  group  affords, 
tlte  habituation  to  certain  lines  of  conduct  valued  by  the 
group — all  this  is  a  root  on  which  the  stem  and  flower  of 
ptrional  morality  may  grow.  IndivtdualUni  and  intel- 
lectual activity,  however  necessary  to  man's  progress,  would 
give  no  morality  did  they  not  start  out  of  this  deeper 
level  of  common  feeling  and  coimnon  destiny.  The  ra- 
tional and  personal  agencies  of  the  "third  level"  come  not 
to  dertroy,  hut  to  fulfill  the  mciining  of  the  forces  and 
agencies  of  the  first  and  second  levels  described  in  Chapters 
lU  and  IV. 

a.  The  Moral  Conceptions. — The  conceptions  for  the 
moral  arc  nearly  all  tuken  from  the  group  relations  or 
from  the  jural  and  religions  aspects,  aa  these  have  been 
gradually  brought  to  clearer  consciousness.  As  already 
noted,  the  Greek  term  "eUiical,"  (he  Latin  "moral,"  the 
German  "aittiich,"  suggest  this — ethot  meant  the  "sum  of 
the  characteristic  usagiji,  ideas,  standards,  and  codes  by 
which  a  group  was  differentiated  and  individualized  in 
character  from  other  groujjs."  * 

Some  specific  moral  terms  come  directly  from  group 
relations.  The  "kind"  man  acts  as  one  of  the  kin.  When 
the  ruling  or  privileged  group  is  contrasted  with  the  man 
of  no  family  or  of  inferior  hirth,  we  got  a  large  number 
of  terms  implying  "superiority"  or  "inferiority"  in  birth, 
and  HO  of  general  value.  This  may  or  may  not  be  due 
to  some  inherent  superiority  of  the  upper  c1n»»,  but  it 
means  at  least  that  the  upper  class  has  been  most  efTcctual 
ID  shaping  language  and  standards  of  approval.  So 
*  Sumner.  Folkmaj/t,  p.  36. 
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"noble"  and  "gentle"  referred  to  birUi  before  they  had 
morn]  viilu«;  "duty"  in  modern  usage  «ccnis  to  hnve  been 
principally  what  was  due  to  a  superior.  Many  words  for 
moral  di>npproval  nre  very  significant  of  class  feeling. 
Tlic  "caitifT'  was  a  captive,  ami  the  ItaliunK  hare  Ukit 
general  term  for  morally  bad.  "cattivo,"  from  the  same 
idea.  The  "villain"  was  a  fcudiil  tenant,  lite  "black- 
guard" looked  after  the  kettles,  the  "rascal"  was  one  of 
the  common  herd,  the  "knave"  was  the  servant ;  the  "base" 
and  **meaii"  were  opposed  to  the  gentle  and  nobl&  An- 
other set  of  conceptions  reflects  the  old  group  approval 
or  coinhines  these  witli  conceptions  of  birtli.  We  hare 
noted  the  twofold  root  of  halokagatkta  in  (ireek.  "Honor" 
and  "ltonc«ty"  were  what  the  group  admired,  and  con- 
versely "ahckroi"  and  "turpe"  in  Greek  and  Latin,  like 
the  English  "disgroceful"  or  "shameful,"  were  what  the 
group  condemned.  "Virtue"  was  the  manly  excellence 
which  called  out  the  praise  of  a  warlike  time,  while  one 
of  the  Greek  terms  fur  morally  bad  originally  meant 
cowardly,  and  our  *'»coundrel"  has  possibly  the  same 
origin.  The  "bad"  was  probably  the  weak  or  the  woman- 
ish. The  economic  appear*  in  "merit,"  what  I  have  canied, 
and  likewise  in  "duty"  and  "ought,"  what  is  due  or  owed — 
though  duty  seems  to  have  made  itself  felt  especially,  as 
noted  above,  toward  a  superior.  Forethought  and  skill 
in  practical  affairs  provided  the  conception  of  "wisdom,'* 
which  was  highest  of  the  virtues  for  tlie  Greeks,  and  as 
"prudence"  stood  high  in  medieval  systems.  The  con- 
ception of  valuing  and  thus  of  forming  some  permanent 
standard  of  a  better  and  a  worse,  is  also  aided,  if  not 
created,  by  economic  exchange.  It  appears  in  almost 
identical  terms  in  Plato  and  tlie  New  Testament  in  the 
challenge,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  low;  his  own  life?"  '  From  the  proce.tscs  of  fine 
or  useful  arts  came  probably  the  conceptions  of  measure^ 
'  Plato's  wonliog  U  ^vcn  on  p,  I3i. 
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order,  and  harmony,  A  wliolc  mode  of  considering  tlic 
moral  life  i»  jural.  "Moral  law,"  "authority,"  "obliga- 
tion," "responsibility,"  "justice,"  "rigbtcouxiiMd,"  bring 
with  them  the  a&sociations  of  group  control  ami  of  the  more 
definitely  organixnl  government  and  law.  Finally  the  last 
named  terms  bear  also  a  religious  imprint,  and  niimerouH 
con«!ption*  of  the  moral  come  from  that  sphere  or  get  tlicir 
specific  flavor  from  religious  usage.  The  eoneeptiomt  of  the 
"soul"  htiw  contributed  to  the  ideal  of  a  good  which  is  per- 
manent, and  which  is  miulc  rather  by  personal  compan- 
ionship, than  by  sensuous  gratification.  "Purity"  began 
OS  a  magical  and  religious  idea;  it  came  to  symbolize 
not  only  freedom  from  contamination  but  singleness  of 
ptirposc.  "Cliaistity"  lends  a  religious  sucredness  to  a 
virtue  which  hud  its  roots  largely  in  the  conception  of 
property.    "Wicked"  is  from  witch. 

Wc  have  indeed  certain  conceptions  drawn  from  individ- 
ual experiences  of  instinct,  or  reflection.  From  the  sense 
recoil  from  what  was  di)igusting»uchconccptionsus*'fouU" 
and  from  kindred  imagery  of  what  suits  eye  or  muscular 
sense  come  "straightforward,"  "upright,"  "steady." 
From  the  thinking  process  itself  we  have  "conscience." 
This  word  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  a  general  terra  for 
consciouKnesK  and  suggests  one  of  the  distinctive,  perhaps 
the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  moral.  For  it 
implies  a  "conscious"  thoughtful  attitude,  which  operates 
not  only  in  forming  purposes,  but  in  measuring  and  valu- 
ing action  by  the  standards  it  approves.  But  it  is  evident 
that  by  fur  the  larger  part  of  our  ethical  terms  are  de- 
rived from  social  relations  in  the  broud  sense. 
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§3.    ELCMKNTS  or  CONTKAST 

DiEFerentiation  of  the  MoraL — l''he  moat  obvious  dif- 
ference between  the  present  and  the  early  attitude  is  that 
ve  DOW  make  a  clear  distinction  between  tlie  moral  aspect 
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of  b«havior  and  other  aspecU  such  jui  the  cnnventitmal, 
thr  politicjil,  the  legal ;  while  in  customary  morality  all  ac- 
tiviticft  «te«ned  hy  society  were  put  upon  the  tame  Icrcl  and 
coforccd  with  the  same  ri^r.  Matters  which  we  should 
r^ard  a»  purely  timttcn  of  fu.thiun  or  etiquette,  or  as 
modes  of  amusement,  such  as  stykii  of  wearing  the  hair, 
were  imperative.  To  niutiluto  thv  body  in  n  certain  way 
wax  a«  exigent  aH  to  observe  ccrtnin  marriage  cus- 
toms; to  refrain  from  speaking  to  the  motlier-in-law  as 
htnding  as  to  ohey  the  chieftain;  not  to  step  over  the 
shiiilow  of  the  chii-f  was  even  more  important  than  not  tu 
murder  the  member  of  another  tribe.  In  general  we  make 
a  clear  distinction  between  "mannerit"  and  morale,  while 
in  customary  morality  manners  are  morals,  aa  the  very 
wordK  "ethical,"  "moral"  still  tc.tify. 

When  Grote  speaks  of  "Kthical,  Religious,  ylCsthetical, 
and  Social*'  beliefs,  the  term  "ethical"  belongs  with  tlic 
other  terms  only  from  a  modern  titamlpoint.  The  charac- 
teristic thing  about  the  condition  of  which  he  is  speaking 
is  that  the  "religious,  irsthetical,  and  social"  beliefd 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  individual  constitute  the  eth- 
ical. We  make  the  distinction  between  them  as  naturaUy 
as  the  regime  of  cuitom  failod  to  make  it.  Only  by  imag- 
ining a  social  set  in  which  failure  to  observe  punctiliously 
the  fashions  of  the  set  w  to  the  proper  style  of  dress 
nmkes  the  person  subject  to  a  disparagement  which  influ- 
ences hilt  fci'Iings  and  ideas  an  kct-iily  and  in  M«  tame 
way  as  conviction  of  moral  delinquency,  can  we  real- 
ize the  frame  of  mind  eharacteristiv  of  the  etliics  of 
custom. 

Observing  versus  Reflecting. — Customs  may  be  "ob- 
served." Indeed,  customary  mornhty  made  goodness  or 
rightness  of  character  prnclicAlly  identical  with  observing 
the  estai))i.ihL-tl  or<]er  of  social  estimations  in  alt  depart- 
ments. This  won)  obtertf  is  sigtiiflcant :  it  means  to  note, 
or  notice  as  matter  of  fact,  by  perception ;  and  it  moans 
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'  yield  nllcKitincc,  to  confonn  to,  in  action.'    Ttic  clement 
|0f  intelligence,  of  imHon,  in  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  moral  values  arc  tfu^re,  so  to  Kpcak,  palpably,  tan- 
■gibly;  and  tiic  individual  has  only  to  usu  hix  mind  enough 
lio  notice  them.    And  since  they  are  forced  upon  his  notice 
|by  drastic  and  unrcluxing  method*  of  discipline,  little  ini- 
|tiative  in  required  for  even  the  attitude  of  iitteiition.     But 
rben   tlie  moral   is  something  which   is   tn   customs   and 
Ht«,  rather  than  those  customs  themselves,  the  good  and 
'  do  not  stnnd  out  in  so  obvious  and  external  fashion. 
Recognition  now  deinniiils  thought,  r*-flcction ;  the  power  of 
abstraction  and  generalization.     A  child  may  be  shown  in 
a  pretty  direct  and   physical  fashion  the  difFcrencc  be- 
tween meum  and  ttium  in  its  bearing  upon  his  conduct: 
rB  fence  may  be  pointed  at  which  divides  his  yard  from  that 
fpf  a  neighbor  and  which  draws  na  welt  tlie  moral  line  be- 
tween what  is  permissible  and  what  is  forbidden ;  a  whip- 
ping nuiy   intensify   the  observation.    But  modern   buHi* 
nesa  knows  also  of  "intangible"  property — good  will,  repu- 
tation, credit.     These,  indeed,  can  be  bought  and  sold  but 
the  detection  of  theJr  existence  and  nature  demands  an  in- 
telligence which  is  more  than   perception.     The  greater 
number  of  duties  and  rights  of  which  present  morality 
consists  are  of  just  this  type.    They  are  relations,  not  just 
outward  habits.     Their  acknowledgment  ro«iuires  accord- 
ingly something  more  than  just  to  follow  and  reproduce 
existing  customs.     It  involves  power  to  see  whg  certain 
habits  arc  to  be  follou-cd,  what  maket  a  thing  good  or  bad. 
Conac'ienet  is  thus  substituted  for  cuttom:  pr'tncipUt  take 
the  place  of  external  rule*. 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  calling  present  morality  reflect- 
ive rather  than  customary.  It  is  not  that  social  customs 
hare  ceased  to  bo,  or  even  have  been  reduced  in  number. 
The  exact  contrary  is  the  case.     It  is  not  that  they  hare 

"Recognition"  hits  Uie  Mine  double  urawe.     So  hna  "ncknowledg- 
nt,"  with  );r«aUr  emphuis  upon  rendering  alleglanco  In  action. 
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shrunk  m  iniportanc*.  or  that  they  have  less  s!f;rnificancc 
for  the  individnurii  iictivity,  or  clnjm  les»  of  hi.s  uttcntion. 
AgmtD,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Bttt  the  indiTidual  has  ta^| 
grasp  the  meaning  of  thc-sc  customs  over  and  above  the 
bare  fact  of  tlicir  existence,  and  hu«  to  guide;  himself  bj 
their  vuan'mg  un<l  not  by  the  mere  fact  noted.*  ^H 

Custom  is  Static. — This  difference  introduces  a  second 
very  important  dilfereiice.     In  cuatomary  morality,  there 
is  no  choice  between  being  enmeshed  in  the  net  of  social 
rules  which  control  activity,  and  being  an  outlaw— one  be- 
yond the  pale,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man's,  and 
every  man's  against  him.     The  extent  to  which  social  ctw^f 
toms  are  regardctt  ax  of  divine  origin  and  are  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  gods,  i.e.,  the  tendency  of  all  sanc- 
tions to  become  religious  and  supernatural,  is  evidence  o^fl 
the  binding  force  of  institutions  upon  the  individual.    To 
violate  tliciD  is  impiety,  sacrilege,  and  caUs  down  the  wrath 
of  gods,  as  well  as  of  lacn.    The  custom  cannot  be  quet^| 
tioned.    To  inquire  means  uncertainty,  and  hence  it  is  im- 
moral, an  attack  upon  the  very  foundations  of  the  Ufc  of 
the  group.    The  apparent  exception,  which  after  all  eS<^B 
hibits  the  rulo,  is  the  case  of  great  reforming  heroes  who 
demarcate  epoclu  of  history  even  in  cu.stoinary  Micietieis. 
Such  individuals  meet  contemporary  opposition  and  perse- 
cution; it  is  only  by  victory,  by  signal  success  over  a 
rival  faction  at  home,  over  plague  and  famine,  or  over  an 
enemy  abroad,  that  the  hero  is  justified.     Thereby  it  is 
proved   that    the   godit   are   with    him   and   sanction   hia     i 
changes — indeed  that  he  is  their  own  chosen  instrumcnti^H 
Then  the  modified  or  new  customs  and  institutions  have 
all  the  binding  sacrcdncss  and  supernatural  sanction  of 
the  old.     It  is  not  yet  an  outgrown  story  for  the  fathers 
to  kit!  the  prophets,  and  for  the  sons  to  build  and  adorn^^ 
their  tombs,  and  make  thcin  into  shrines.  ^^ 

'  LodlcDlly,  thii  mnns  that  InteUigence  works  wnccptuaUj-,  not 
perceptually  alon& 
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Reflection  Discovers  a  Higher  Law. — But   in   so   far 

as  the  individual's  jictivily  is  diri-cU-d  by  his  comprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  customs,  not  by  his  apprehension  of 
their  exutence,  to  fnr  the  notion  of  moral  progress  or  re- 
form in  social  aflTairs  becomes  ctlitcully  important  and 
greater  moral  rrsponsibility  is  put  upon  the  individunl 
just  as  greater  pructicul  fn.-edom  is  secured  to  him.  F«r 
(a)  the  individual  may  set  the  meaning  of  a  custom  against 
its  prCHcnt  form;  or  (b)  he  may  find  the  meaning  of 
some  custom  much  more  commanding  in  value  than  that  of 
others,  and  yet  find  that  its  realization  is  hindered  by  the 
existence  of  theMC  other  customs  of  lesw  mural  iin[x>rtance. 
On  the  basis  of  such  discrimination,  the  abolition  or,  at 
least,  the  modification  of  certain  kocimI  hnhiU  is  demanded. 
So  far  OS  this  sort  of  situation  frequently  recurs,  the  indi- 
vidual (c)  becomes  more  or  less  vaguely  aware  that  he 
must  not  accept  the  current  itandard  ait  juxtification  of 
his  own  conduct,  unless  it  aho  justify  itself  to  his  own 
moral  intelligence.  The  fact  thnt  it  existx  gives  it  indeed 
a  certain  prima  facie  claim,  but  no  ultimate  moral  war- 
rant. Perhaps  the  custom  is  itself  wrong — and  the  indi- 
^viduul  i^  responsible  for  bearing  this  possibihty  in  mind. 
[  Consequent  Transformation  of  Custom.  —  Of  course 
the  plane  of  customary  morality  still  persists;  no  whole- 
sale divergence  of  reflective  from  customary  morality  ex- 
ists. Practically,  for  example,  many  business  men  do  not 
bother  themselves  about  the  morahty  of  certain  ways  of  do- 
ing business.  Such  and  such  is  the  custom  of  the  trade,  and 
if  A  man  is  going  to  do  business  at  all  he  must  follow  its 
customs — or  get  out.  Law,  medicine,  the  ministry,  journal- 
ism, family  life,  present,  in  considerable  extent,  the  same 
phenomenon.  Customary  morality  persists,  almost  as  the 
core  of  present  morality.  But  tliero  Li  still  a  difFcrcnce. 
A  few,  at  least,  arc  actively  engaged  in  a  moral  criticism 
of  the  custom,  in  a  demand  for  its  transformation ;  and  al- 
most everybody  is  .tuffictejitly  affected  by  the  dUcussioos 
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ftod  agitations  thus  ciilU-d  out  to  have  some  lingering  *nd 
uneasy  idea  of  rcHpon^ibilitj'  for  hi*  part  in  the  main- 
tenance of  A  questionable  custom.  The  duty  of  some  exer- 
cise of  discriminating  intclligt-nce  as  to  existing  customs 
for  the  sake  of  improvenjent  and  progrcjw,  in  thus  a  maric 
of  reflective  morality — of  the  regime  of  con&cience  it.t  over 
against  custom.  In  the  mornlJy  more  advanced  membcra 
of  contemporary  society,  the  need  of  fostering  a  habit  of 
examination  and  judgment,  of  keeping  the  mind  open, 
sensitive,  to  the  defects  and  the  excellences  of  tlie  exist- 
ing social  order  is  rwiognized  as  obligation.  To  reflect 
on  one's  own  behavior  in  relation  to  tlie  existing  order  i«  a 
standing  hjibit  of  mind. 

Deepening  of  Meaning,— While  the  materials  and  con- 
ceptions of  more  conscious  morality  arc  provided  by  the 
earlier  stages,  and  taken  from  other  spheres  of  Ufe*. 
we  find  (hat  these  conceptions  naturally  undergo  a  deep- 
ening of  meaning  when  they  are  med  to  express  tlie  more 
intimate  and  personal  attitude.  Take,  for  example,  tha 
conceptions  borrowed  from  the  jural  sphere.  It  is  in 
the  school  of  government  and  courts  that  man  has  learned 
to  talk  and  think  of  right  and  law,  of  responsibility  and 
justice.  To  make  these  moral  instead  of  jural  f«nns, 
the  first  thing  that  is  needed  is  that  we  make  the  whole 
process  an  inward  one.  The  person  must  himself  set 
up  a  standard,  recognize  it  as  "law,"  judge  his  conduct 
by  it,  liold  himself  responsible  to  himself,  and  seek  to  do 
justice.  It  takes  several  persons  to  carry  on  these  proc- 
esses in  the  realm  of  government.  Legislators,  judges, 
jury,  executive  oflieers,  all  represent  the  State,  organized 
aocicty.  That  a  single  person  can  be  himself  lawgiver, 
judge,  and  jury,  as  well  as  claimant  or  defendant,  shows 
that  he  is  himself  a  complex  being.  He  is  a  being 
of  passions,  appetites,  and  individual  interests,  but  hc 
is  also  a  being  who  has  a  rational  and  social  nature. 
As  a  member  of  society  he  not  only  feels  his  individual 
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interest  but  rvcogiiizvs  nociut  intercMtM.  An  k  rational 
being  he  not  only  fcek  the  thrill  of  passion  but  responds 
to  the  authority  of  «  luw  and  obeys  the  voice  of  duty. 
Like  A  member  of  a  democratic  State  he  AndM  himHelf  in 
the  sphere  of  conduct,  not  only  a  subject  but  a  sovereign, 
and  fwl*  the  dignity  of  «  person.  A  coiiscientiotis  i>cr- 
son  is  in  so  far  one  who  has  made  the  law  of  God  or  mao 
an  inwnrd  law  of  life — a  "moral  law."  But  the  act  of 
making  the  process  inward  makes  possible  a  deepening 
of  meaning.  Governments  and  courts  arc  neccsHarily 
limited  in  purview  and  ftiUible  !n  dceiHionji.  They  arc  some- 
times too  lenient,  sometimes  too  severe.  Conscience  implies 
a  knowledge  of  the  whole  act — purpose,  motive,  and  deed. 
Its  authority  makes  claim  for  absolute  obedience.  The 
law*  of  the  State  are  felt  to  be  binding  just  because  they 
are  believed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  right  and  just  an  measured 
by  this  moral  court  of  appeal.  When  they  conflict,  the 
power  may  be  with  the  political  sovereign,  but  the  man 
whose  conscience  is  clear  believes  that  he  follows  a  "higher 
law."  Much  of  tlie  great  literature  of  the  world  draws 
its  interest  from  its  portrayal  of  this  fundamental  fact 
of  human  experience.  "Two  things  fill  the  mind  with 
ever  new  and  increasing  admiration  and  awe,  the  oftener 
and  the  more  steadily  we  reflect  on  them:  the  Htarry 
heavens  above  and  the  moral  law  withm." 

The  conceptions  taken  from  the  economic  sphere  show 
similar  deepening.  In  the  economic  world  things  are 
good  or  have  value  if  people  want  them.  It  is  in  the 
experience  of  satisfying  wants  that  man  has  learned  the 
language  of  "good  and  evil,"  nnd  to  compare  one  good 
with  anotlier;  it  is  doubtles*  by  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  arts  that  objective  standards  of  more  permanent^ 
rational,  and  social  "goods"  are  provided.  When  this 
term  is  taken  up  to  a  higher  level  and  given  moral  mean- 
ing, two  new  factors  appear.  First  the  individual  begins 
to  consider  his  various  goods  and  values  in  relation  to 
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each  other  and  to  his  life  ati  a  whole.  In  the  second 
plac«t  in  thus  coiiiparinff  the  various  goods  and  tite  de- 
sires thej  satisfy,  lie  begins  to  realixe  that  in  some  waj 
he  is  himself  more  than  the  mere  sum  of  his  natural 
instincts  and  appetites.  He  find.i  that  he  can  take  an 
interest  in  certain  things,  and  is  not  merely  passive.  He 
girct  value  as  well  a»  mcH»iirc»  it.  He  feels  that  as  such 
an  actire  and  organizing  judge  and  creator  of  value,  he 
hinifclf  has  a  higluT  worth  than  any  of  the  particular 
things  that  gratify  particular  desires.  "A  mim'a  lif^^ 
consisteth  not  in  ilie  abundance  of  the  things  that  be  po*^| 
sesseth."  "The  life  is  more  than  meat."  Or,  to  use  the 
phrase  which  will  be  explained  later,  moral  good  implies 
purpose,  cliaracter,  "good  will,"  In  common  language,  it 
implies  being,  and  not  merely  having. 

The  term  good  where  used  in  our  judgment*  upon  others^^ 
(as  in  a  "good"  man),  may  have  a  dilferent  historjS| 
As  has  been  noted,  it  may  come  from  class  feeling,  or 
from  the  praise  we  give  to  nets  as  they  imtiiedlately  please. 
It  may  be  akin  to  noble  or  tine  or  admirable.  All  such 
conceptions  tindi-rgo  a  similar  transformation  as  tlwy 
pass  from  the  sphere  of  cln<is  or  public  opinion  to  become 
moral  terms.  As  moral  they  imply  in  the  first  place  that 
we  consider  not  merely  outward  acts,  but  inward  purpose 
and  character.  They  imply  in  the  itccond  pincc  that  wc 
who  judge  are  ourselves  acting  not  as  members  of  a 
class,  not  as  merely  emotional  beings,  but  as  sodal  and 
rational.  Our  moral  judgments  in  this  sense  are  from 
a  general,  a  universal  standard ;  those  of  a  class  are 
partial. 

§3.   OPPOSITION    BETWEEK    INDIVIDUAL    AND    80CIAX.    AIUS 

AND    STANDABDS  ^H 

V/ithdraursl  from  the  Social  Order.  —  Tlie  develop- 
Runt  of  reflection   tends   to  set  up   a  moral  opposition 
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between  the  individual  and  society.  Sometimes  ''con- 
Bcience"  goes  beyond  the  need  of  criticizing,  of  discrim- 
inating;, of  interpreting  social  customs,  of  following  their 
tpirit  rather  than  their  letter;  it  takes  the  form  of  rui 
assertion  of  a  purely  inner,  personal  morality,  so  distinct 
from  the  condition!*  of  »ociaI  life  that  the  latter  are 
conceived  to  be  totally  lacking  in  positive  moral  signifi- 
cance. The  prcNcriptions  of  morality  are  thought  to  be 
revealed  in  conscience,  as  a  faculty  of  pure  intuition  or 
revelation,  receiving  neither  material  nor  warrant  from 
social  conditions.  The  distinction  already  spoken  of  be- 
tween the  moral  and  the  economic,  legal,  or  conventional, 
is  conceived  ns  a  complete  separation;  customs  and 
institutions  are  externa!,  indifferent,  irrelevant,  or  even 
hostile  to  the  ideal  and  personally  perceived  demanfls  of 
morality.  Such  a  conception  of  morality  is  especially 
likely  to  arise  in  a  period  when  through  the  clash  of  ways 
and  standards  of  living,  nil  custoim,  except  those  main- 
tained by  force  and  authority,  arc  disintegrating  or 
relaxing.  Such  a  state  existed  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Roman  empire  when,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  local 
boundaries  were  systematically  overstepped;  when  the 
empire  was  a  seething  mixture  of  alien  and  unlike  gods, 
beliefs,  ideals,  standards,  practices.  In  the  almost  uni- 
versal flux  and  confuxion,  external  order  was  maintained 
by  the  crystallized  legislation  and  administration  of  Rome; 
but  personal  aims  nnd  modes  of  belmvior  had  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  individual  thrown  back  upon  himself. 
Christian,  Stoic,  Epicurean,  ntike  found  the  political  order 
wholly  external  to  the  moral,  or  in  chronic  opposition  to 
H>  Tbere  was  a  withdrawal  into  the  region  of  personal 
eontaousness.  In  some  cases  the  withdrawal  was  pushed 
to  the  point  where  men  felt  that  they  could  be  truly 
righteous  only  by  going  by  themselves  into  the  desert,  to 
live  as  hermits ;  or  by  forming  separate  communities  of 
those  who   agreed  in   their   conceptions   of   life;  mental 
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Micl  innrAl  ■loofneu  from  prevailing  >ociat  standarda  and 
liabitudes  waa  preached  by  ittl. 

Individual  Emancipation. — In  other  cases,  what  takei 
plnrv  i*  It  coiisrioiiKiioK  nf  libirntifm:  of  iistiertion  of 
personal  rights  and  privileges,  claims  for  new  modes  of 
activity  and  nrw  kinds  of  enjoyment.  The  individual 
feels  thiit  he  in  his  own  end;  that  the  impulses  and  capaci* 
tics  which  he  linds  in  himself  are  sacred,  and  afford  the 
only  genuine  law  for  liis  behavior ;  that  whatever  restricts 
the  full  exercise  of  tliese  personal  powers  and  hampers  the 
satisfaction  of  personal  desires  is  cocrcivf  and  morally  ab- 
nonna].  Etitting  hociaI  inititutionfl  may  be  practically 
necessarvt  but  they  are  morally  undesirable;  tJ»cy  ar«  to 
be  used,  or  got  around  in  the  inlcM-xtii  of  pergonal  gratifi- 
cations. An  KOtiic  feel  that  social  conditions  are  hostile 
to  the  realization  of  the  highest  moral  obUgatiotu.  so 
otiKTs  feel  that  tlicy  are  hostile  to  the  full  pmsesjiion  of 
their  rightt.  of  that  to  which  they  are  properly  entitled.    ■ 

Eventual  Transfonnation  of  Social  Values  and  Aimi." 
— In  extreme  caHc*,  Hie  indlvidiinl  may  come  to  believe 
that,  either  on  the  basts  of  his  true  obligations  or  his 
true  rights,  the  very  principle  of  aociety  ia  morally  indif- 
ferent or  even  unworthy:  that  the  moral  life  ia  eventually 
or  intrinsically  an  individual  matter,  although  it  happens 
to  \k  outwardly  led  under  social  conditions.  But  in  tlie 
main  the  opposition  is  not  to  the  social  relations  a«  such, 
but  to  esiating  Institutions  and  customs  aa  inadequate. 
Then  the  reaction  of  the  individual  against  the  existing 
social  scheme,  whether  on  the  ground  of  ideals  too  high 
to  be  supported  by  it  or  on  the  ground  of  personal  claims 
to  which  it  does  not  itlTord  free  play,  becomes  a  means 
to  the  reconstruction  and  transformation  of  social  habits. 
In  this  way,  reflective  morality  it  a  mark  of  a  progretsive 
lociety,  jtttt  at  cuttomart/  mortdity  it  of  a  statioTMry 
tociety.  Reflection  on  values  is  the  method  of  their 
modification. 
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The  monastic  Christina  in  hi*  outward  withdruval 
from  sociiil  lifa,  ntiU  niainttiincd  the  conception  of  a  per- 
fected society,  of  a  kingdom  of  God  or  Heaven  to  be 
established.  This  ideal  Uxnine  to  Komc  cxtviit  the  work- 
ing method  for  changing  the  existing  order.  The  Stoics* 
who  held  in  light  esteem  existing  community  ties,  hjid  the 
conception  of  a  imiversal  community,  a  cosmopolis,  ruled 
by  universal  law,  of  which  every  rational  Ix-ing  was  a 
member  and  :*ubjcct.  This  notion  became  operative  to 
aomc  extent  in  the  development  of  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative systems  much  more  grntrralizvd  and  equitable  than 
the  purely  local  customs,  laws,  and  atamlardu  which  it 
swept  away.  The  Epicurean  had  the  ideal  of  friendship 
on  tlic  ba«is  of  whicli  were  formed  groups  of  congenial 
associates  held  together  ncitlttT  by  legal  tie*;,  nor  by  uni- 
vcrsaJ  laws  of  reason,  nor  by  unity  of  reiigioiix  aspiration 
and  belief,  but  by  friendship  and  companionable  inter- 
course. Thus  were  afforded  other  center*  of  social 
reconstruction. 
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General  Effects.— The  characteristic  differences  which 
have  been  pointed  out  in  the  prcdtling  section,  when  taken 
together  with  the  specific  conditions  of  change — liberty 
of  action  and  thought,  incentives  to  private  acquisition* 
facilities  for  power  and  pleasure — enable  us  to  under- 
■tand  the  contrasts  referred  to  at  the  opening  of  the 
chapter.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inbred  craving 
for  power,  for  acquisition,  for  excitement,  for  gratification 
of  sense  and  appetite,  enhanced  by  what  it  feeds  on.  We 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progressive  differentiation 
of  the  moral,  tearing  the  individual  loose  from  tlie  bonds 
of  the  external  moral  order  and  forcing  him  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet — or  fall.  Note  how  each  of  the  points 
brought  out  in  the  preceding  section  operateii. 
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(1)  To  wparatc  out  the  moral  &s  r  distmct  element 
froin  rcrtnin  xplicr^K  »r  lifv,  allows  tlic  \ena  Kcriouxly 
minded  and  tho  less  sympathetic  individuals  to  live  c-om- 
pIiK^cntly  H  trivinl  or  unNcnipuloud  life.  Fiutiion,  "social 
duties,**  amusements,  "culture"  emptied  of  all  earnest 
meaning,  "bminoss"  and  "polilitV  divorced  from  any 
humane  or  public  consideration s,  may  be  regarded  us  JuRti- 
fiablc  vocations.  A  "gentleman"  who  no  longer  lias  the 
occupation  of  his  fighting  prctlcccNaorH  a.»  an  vxcuwc  for 
a  distinct  type  of  life,  may  find  the  support  of  a  large 
lasure  class  in  declining  any  uHcful  wrvicc  to  the  oom- 
iDimity  and  devoting  Ijimaelf  to  "sport" ;  a  "lady*'  may 
be  so  engaged  by  the  multifarious  demands  of  "wcictj** 
as  never  to  notice  what  an  utterly  worthless  round  she 
follows. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  morality  of  conscience  requires 
reflection,  progress,  and  a  deeper  meaning  for  its  con- 
ception, makes  it  obvious  why  many  fail  to  grasp  any 
moral  meaning  at  all.  They  fail  to  put  forth  the  effort, 
or  to  break  with  habit.  Under  cuiitomary  morality 
it  was  enough  to  "observe"  and  to  continue  in  the  mores. 
It  requires  a  higher  degree  of  insight  itnd  a  greater 
initiative  to  get  any  moral  attitude  at  ull  when  the  forms 
have  become  mere  forms  and  the  habits  mere  habits. 
Hence  when  «  change  in  personal  environment  or  in 
general  social  and  economic  conditions  comes,  many  fail 
to  see  the  principles  involved.  They  remain  completely 
satisfied  with  the  "old-fashioned  virtues"  or  intrench 
themselves  in  the  "righttousncss"  and  "honesty"  of  a 
past  generation.  This  habitual  and  "painless"  morality 
wiU  often  mean  a  "virtue"  or  "righteouBness"  wliich  in- 
volves no  conflict  with  present  conditions.  A  man  who 
feels  honest  because  he  does  not  break  contracts  or  de- 
fraud in  old-fashioned  ways,  may  be  quite  at  ease  about 
watering  stock  or  adulterating  goods.  A  society  which 
abhors  murder  with  iron  and  explosives  in  tlie  form  of 
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daggers  and  bombs,  may  feel  quite  iinconccrntd  iibotit  the 
prevcntnbl«  homicides  by  iron  machinery,  or  hy  explosives 
used  in  coal  mines. 

(3)  The  con6ict  with  Bociety  which  reflective  morality 
requires,  works  to  thrust  some  below  the  general  level, 
while  it  raises  others  above  it.  To  criticize  the  general 
moral  order  may  make  a  man  a  prophet,  but  It  may  also 
make  him  a  Pharisee.  Practical  reaction  may  make 
reformers,  but  it  is  Ukely  to  make  another  set  of 
men  dissolute;  to  make  them  fool  superior  to  the  moral- 
ity of  "PhiUstines"  and  therefore  exempt  from  social 
rcslraintK. 

Vices  Incident  to  Reflective  Stage. — The  vices  increase 
with  civilization,  partly  because  of  increased  opportunity, 
partly  because  of  increased  looseness  in  social  restraint. 
There  ia  a  further  clement.  When  any  activity  of  man 
is  cut  olT  from  its  original  and  naUiral  relations  and 
made  the  object  of  special  attention  and  pur.sitit,  tlie 
whole  adjustment  is  thrown  out  of  balance.  What  was 
before  a  useful  function  becomes  pathological.  The 
craving  for  excitement  or  stimulation  is  normal  within 
certain  limits.  In  the  chase  or  the  battle,  in  the  venture 
of  the  explorer  or  the  merchant,  it  functions  as  a  healthy 
incentive.  When  isolated  as  an  end  in  itself,  taken  out 
of  the  objective  social  situation,  it  becomes  the  spring 
of  gambling  or  drunkenness.  The  instincts  and  emotions 
of  sex,  possessing  power  and  interest  necessitated  by  their 
place  in  the  continuance  of  tlie  race,  become  when  isolated 
the  spring  of  passion  or  of  obscenity  or  lubricity.  Avarice 
and  gluttony  illustrate  the  same  law.  The  gladiatorial 
shows  at  Rome  became  base  and  cowardly  when  the 
Romans  were  themselves  no  longer  fighters.'  Even  the 
a«piration  for  what  i«  higher  and  better  may  become  an 
"otherworldliness"  which  leaves  this  world  to  its  miserj 
and  evil.  Such  a  scries  of  pictures  ns  Bullae  has  given  in 
'  Sunmer,  Fclkvia>ft,  p.  ATO. 
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hU  Cmnidie  Humame,  shown  better  than  an;  labored 
dmcriptinn  the  pcwsibtlHivs  of  modem  civilization. 

There  ia,  moreover,  in  dvilixed  nociety  a  further  most 
dtmoralizinf;  ageney  unknown  to  earlier  life.  Aa  the  view 
arc  spccialiEeil  and  ptiratietl  they  become  economic  and 
political  interests.  Vast  capital  is  iavcatecl  in  the  bmi- 
M»»  of  miniatering  to  the  vicioUH  appetites.  It  is  pecu- 
niarily desirable  that  these  appetitca  should  be  stimulated 
M  jjrvatly  oA  po«sihIe.  It  makes  "business."  The  tribute 
levied  by  public  ofRcials  upon  the  illegal  pursutta  fonM 
a  vast  fund  for  carrying  elections.  The  multitude  en- 
gaged  in  the  tmfllc  or  dependent  upon  it  for  favor*,  can 
be  relied  upon  to  cast  their  votes  as  a  unit  for  men  who 
will  guarantee  protection. 

Relations  to  Fellow  Men. — The  motives  and  occasions 
for  svlfi.sliiicn.'t  and  inju.ttici-  have  been  indicated  suffi* 
cientty  perhaps  in  preceding  chapters.  As  the  general 
process  of  increasing  individuality  and  reflection  goes  on, 
it  is  on  increasingly  eaay  matter  to  be  indifferent  or 
even  unjust.  When  all  lead  n  common  life  it  is  easy  to 
enter  into  the  situation  of  another,  to  appreciate  his 
motives,  his  needs,  and  in  general  to  "put  yourself  in  lib 
place."  The  external  nature  of  the  conduct  makes  it 
easy  to  hold  all  to  a  common  standard.  The  game  must 
be  shared;  the  property — so  far  as  there  is  property — 
rcApcctcd;  tlie  religious  rites  observed.  But  when  stand- 
ards becomes  more  inward  the  more  intelligent  or  rigorous 
may  find  sympathy  less  easy.  When  they  attempt  to  be 
"charitable"  they  may  easily  become  condescending.  The 
pure  will  not  soil  their  akirts  by  contact  with  the  fallen. 
The  "high-minded  citizen"  refuses  to  mix  in  politics.  The 
scholar  thinks  the  business  man  materialistic.  The  man 
of  breeding,  wealth,  and  education  finds  the  une^lueatcd 
laborer  lacking  in  courtesy  and  refinement  and  argues 
that  it  i*  useless  to  waste  sympathy  upon  the  "masses.** 
The  class  terms  which  have  become  moral  terms  are  illu»- 
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trtttimis  of  this  attitude.  Finully,  the-  murni  process 
of  buUduift  up  freedom  and  right  easily  leudti  to  a  di»- 
positJon  to  Mtniid  mi  riKJits  nnd  let  other  persons  look 
out  for  themseWes.  Kant's  doctrine,  that  since  all  nio- 
rnlity  is  personal  I  can  do  nothinf;  to  promote  my  neigh- 
Iwr's  perfection,  is  a  laUtes  fairc  in  ethicit  which  lie  did  not 
rnrr}'  out,  but  it  is  a  not  unnaturnl  corollary  of  reflective 
morality.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  tlic  lan^^a^c  of  reflective,  than  of  customary 
lUid  group  life. 

Reconstructive  Forces.— We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon 
the  disintegrating  forces,  not  because  civiliKntion  neces- 
sarily grows  worse,  but  because,  having  pointed  out  in 
earlier  chapters  the  positive  advances,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  allude  also  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  process.  (Hher- 
wiite  it  might  appear  that  there  is  no  problem.  If  the 
evolution  were  supposed  to  be  all  in  one  direction  there 
would  be  no  seriousness  in  life.  It  !s  only  in  the  pressure 
of  coiislantly  new  <lilliculties  and  evils  that  moral  char- 
acter adds  new  fiber,  and  moral  progress  emerges.  In- 
diridualism,  itclf- socking,  and  desire  for  property  force 
the  establishment  of  governments  and  courts  which  pro- 
tect poor  aa  well  m»  rich.  Luxury  and  ostentation  have 
not  only  called  out  the  asceticism  which  renounces  the 
world  and  sees  in  nil  graliHcation  of  tippcLite  an  evil; 
ttiey  have  brought  into  the  fore  the  serious  meaning  of 
life;  they  have  served  to  emphasize  the  demand  for  social 
justice.  The  countless  voluntary  associations  for  the 
relief  of  sickness,  misfortune,  and  poverty ;  for  aiding 
the  defective,  dependent,  and  criminal;  for  promoting  num- 
berless good  causes^ — enlist  a  multitude  in  friimdly  co- 
operation. The  rising  dt-inand  for  legislation  to  embody 
the  new  sentiments  of  justice  is  part  of  the  process  of 
reconstruction.  And  now  when  all  the  arts  and  goods  of 
civilization  arc  becoming  more  and  more  fully  the  work,  not 
of  any  individual's  labor  or  skill,  but  rather  of  the  com- 
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bined  labor  and  intelligence  of  many,  when  life  in  eiticn  is 
ncccMitating  greater  interdt-pi-nJcnrc,  finnlly  when  con- 
trasts in  coiulitions  arc  brought  i»or«  forcibly  to  notice  bj 
the  very  piogreaa  of  knowledge  and  the  mcaiw  of  knowl- 
edge,— the  more  thoroughly  social  ose  of  all  that  civilisa- 
tion produce*  iKConies  more  in*iKtiiit  and  compelling.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment  but  of  neceuity.  If  any  one 
in  diitpoM-d  to  deny  the  claim,  it  becomes  increasingly  cer- 
tain that  Carlylc's  Irish  widow  will  prove  lier  sisterliood  by 
infecting  the  denier  with  fever;'  that  the  ignorant,  or 
criminal,  or  miserable  will  jeopardize  his  happiness. 
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Two  processes  went  on  side  by  side  in  the  movement  we 
have  traced.  (1 )  The  primitive  group,  which  was  at  once 
a  kinship  or  family,  an  economic,  a  political,  a  religious, 
an  (ducalional,  and  n  moral  unit,  was  broken  down  and 
replaced  by  several  flUtinct  institutions,  each  witJi  its 
own  special  character.  (2)  The  moral,  wliich  was  so 
largely  tinrellectivc  that  it  could  be  embodied  in  every 
custom  and  observance,  became  more  personal  and  sub- 
jective. The  result  of  this  was  cither  that  the  nwrnl 
was  now  more  conBciously  and  voluntarily  put  into  the 
social  relations,  thereby  mining  ttiem  all  to  a  higher  moral 
level,  or  lliat,  failing  such  a  leavening  of  the  distinct 

'  "One  of  Dr.  Alison's  Sfotch  facts  Stniek  ut  tnucli,  Apoor  Irish 
Widow,  tier  liu»1i(iii({  linrinir  died  in  onr  of  the  Ijuics  of  Rdlnbur^. 
went  forth  witli  licr  Ihrix-  rhildrrn.  Iiure  of  nil  rcHMiree*.  to  snllrjt  help 
fmm  tlie  Ciiarltnlilt'  F.xtnl>ll>iimrnt8  of  tliat  Citv.  At  tlili  ChariUUe 
Ettnbltshineiil  nnd  (Iicn  a)  thiit  slie  was  retuiuidi  rrrcrrt^l  from  one 
to  the  other,  Itciprd  by  none;  till  she  lind  rxhnurted  llitm  nils  till  her 
strcnjilh  and  licarl  failed  tier;  »liic  Miik  iloH'ii  In  t)~]>liii>-frrcri  died, 
nnd  infected  tier  I^ne  with  fei^er,  Jpd  that  'seventeen  other  penons' 
died  of  fever  there  In  eoiisoiuenrx-..  .  .  .  The  forlorn  Irish  Widow 
applies  (o  her  fellow  ereatiirrt,  nit  If  laytng,  'Behold  I  nio  tJnkln^ 
biire  of  lirip;  ye  must  help  me  I  I  am  }'our  sister,  bone  of  your  bone; 
one  (lod  made  ti*:  ye  must  help  me.'  They  answer,  *No,  imposrible; 
lliou  art  no  sister  of  ours.'  But  tile  prores  her  tiMrrhood;  her  tyjJiuS 
fcTcr  kllU  them.-"     {PtUt  amd  PrettiU,  Book  IIU  ch.  U.) 
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spheres  of  the  social  order,  tlic  likttcr  were  emptied  of  moral 
▼alue  Mnd  lo«t  mora]  restraints.  We  notice  very  brieflj 
certain  iliustrations  of  this,  leaving  a  fuller  treatment 
for  Part  III. 

The  Family.^ — When  the  family  was  largely  deter- 
mined by  status,  whei»  it  wad  «n  oconomic,  a  political,  and 
■  roltgiou£  unit,  it  had  a  strong  support.  But  the  sup- 
port was  largely  external  to  the  true  ptirpose  and  mean- 
ing of  the  family.  Only  as  these  other  elements  were 
separated,  and  the  fumily  placed  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
could  its  true  significance  emerge.  Affection  and  mutual 
supplementation  of  husband  and  wife,  love  and  devotion 
to  ofTspring,  must  stand  the  strains  formerly  distributed 
over  several  ties.  The  twst  types  of  family  life  which 
have  resulted  from  this  more  moral  basis  ore  unquestion- 
ably far  superior  to  the  older  form.  At  the  same  time 
the  diificultint  and  perversion  or  subversion  of  the  more 
voluntary  type  are  manifest.  When  no  personal  attach- 
ment was  sought  or  professed)  or  when  marriage  by 
purchase  was  the  approved  cu.ttom,  the  marriage  con- 
tracted under  these  conditions  might  have  all  the  value 
which  the  general  state  of  intelligence  and  civilisation  al- 
lowed. When  the  essential  feature  which  hallows  the 
union  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  union  of  will  and 
affection,  then  marriage  without  these,  however  "solera- 
nized,"  almost  inevitably  means  moral  degradation.  And 
if  the  consent  of  the  parties  is  regarded  as  the  ba.<iia 
of  the  tie.  then  it  is  difficult  to  make  sure  that  this 
"consent"  has  within  it  enough  of  steadfast,  well-consid- 
ered purpose  and  of  emotional  depth  to  take  the  place 
of  all  the  older  Kanctions  and  to  secure  permanent  unions. 
The  more  complete  responsibility  for  the  chiklren  which 
has  been  gained  by  the  separation  of  the  family,  has  also 
proTe<l  susceptible  of  abuse  as  well  as  of  service.  For 
while  savages  have  often  practiced  infanticide  for  eco- 
Domic  reasons,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  savage  family  ever 
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eqiiftlcd  tiic  Rior«  rdincd  selfishness  and  cruelty  of  tho 
child  labor  which  modern  fAmilicM  hare  furniHttcd  »nd 
modem  nocicty  h«s  permitted. 

The  Economic  and  Industrial. — The  economic  lo«t  pow- 
erful rcKtrnints  when  it  became  a  separate  activity 
divorced  from  fiunily,  rt'ligioiiit,  and,  in  the  vieu-  of  umac, 
from  moral  considerations.  It  has  worked  out  certain  im- 
portant nwntl  nvt^L-Ksities  of  it»  own.  Honesty,  the  keep- 
ing of  contracts,  the  steadiness  and  continuity  of  char- 
acter foHtenxl  by  economic  relations,  are  important 
contributions.  Modern  business,  for  example,  is  the  moat 
effective  n^-ncy  in  nvcuring  sobriety.  It  is  far  more 
efficient  than  "temperance  societies,"  Other  values  of  the 
economic  and  industrial  process — the  increase  of  produc- 
tion, the  interchange  of  services  and  goods,  the  new  means 
of  happiness  afforded  by  the  increase  of  wealth — ate 
obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  honesty  required  by 
business  is  a  most  technical  and  peculiarly  limited  sort. 
It  does  not  interfere  with  adulteration  of  goods  under 
certain  conditions,  nor  with  corrupt  bargains  with  public 
official*.  The  meaHuremcnt  of  values  on  a  purely  pecuniary 
basis  tends  to  release  a  large  sphere  of  activity  from  any 
moral  restraint*.  The  maxim  "Business  is  buNiness"  may 
be  made  the  sanction  for  any  kind  of  conduct  not  excluded 
by  commercial  stnndardn.  ITnles.^  there  is  a  constant  in- 
jection of  moral  valuation  and  control,  there  Is  a  tendency 
to  subvert  all  other  end«  and  standard*  to  the  purely 
economic. 

Law  and  Government. — To  remove  these  functions 
from  the  kinship  group  as  such,  is  at  once  to  bring  the 
important  principles  of  authority  and  duty,  and  gradu- 
ally of  rights  and  freedom,  to  consciousness.  Only  by 
such  separation  could  the  universality  and  impartiality 
of  law  be  extablished.  And  only  by  universality  can  the 
judgment  of  the  society  as  a  whole  be  guaranteed  its 
execution  as  over  against  the  variations  in  intelligence 
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and  right  purpose  of  indiviclunl  rulers  and  judges.  More- 
over, the  separation  of  law  from  morality  has  likewise 
tti  gain  or  loos.  On  the  one  Imnd,  to  Kcpiirate  off  a  defi- 
nite sphere  of  external  acts  to  which  alone  physical  con- 
straints or  penalties  may  attach,  tc  at  once  to  free  a 
great  sphere  of  inner  thought  ami  purpose  and  to  en- 
able purely  psychical  values  and  restraints  to  attain  far 
greater  power  in  conduct.  Liberty  of  thought  and  reli- 
gious belief,  sincerity  and  thorough  res pon nihility,  re- 
quire such  a  separation.  It  is  also  to  make  possible  a 
general  law  which  rises  above  the  conscience  of  the  lower 
ercn  if  it  does  not  always  reach  the  level  of  the  moat 
enlightened  and  just.  To  make  a  command  a  "universal 
law"  is  it*clf  a  steadying  and  elevating  influence,  and 
it  is  only  by  a  measure  of  abstraction  from  the  individ- 
oal,  inner  aspect  of  conduct  that  this  can  be  achieved. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  not  infrequent  contrast  between 
law  and  justice,  the  substitution  of  technicality  for  sub- 
stantiats,  the  conservatism  which  made  Voltaire  charac- 
terire  lawyers  as  the  "conservators  of  ancient  barbarous 
usages,"  above  all  the  success  with  which  law  has  been 
used  to  sanction  or  even  facilitate  nearly  every  form  of 
oppression,  extortion,  class  mlvantage,  or  even  judicial 
murder,  is  a  constant  attestation  of  the  twofold  possi- 
bilitien  inherent  in  all  institutions.  Government  in  other 
functions  exhibits  eimilar  possibilities.  At  first  it  was 
tyranny  against  which  the  subject  liad  to  defend  himself. 
Now  it  is  rather  the  use  of  political  machinery  for  private 
gain.  "Eternal  vigilance"  is  the  price  not  only  of  freedom, 
but  of  every  moral  value. 

The  Religious  Life. — ^When  freed  from  interdepend- 
ence with  kinship,  economic,  and  political  association, 
religion  has  an  opportunity  to  become  more  personal  and 
more  universal.  When  a  man's  religious  attitude  is  not 
fixed  by  birth,  when  worship  is  not  so  closely  bound  up 
with  economic  interests,  when  there  is  not  only  religious 
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"toleration,"  bul  religious  liberty,  llic  •ignificancc  of  reli- 
gion us  u  pi-rKonnl,  spiritual  relation  coincs  to  view.  The 
kinship  lie  is  sublimated  into  a  conception  of  divine  father- 
hood. It  becomes  credible  that  Job  doea  serve  God  "for 
naught."  Faith  and  puritj  of  heart  are  not  secured  by 
magist  rates  or  laws. 

And  the  univcrnality  of  religion  ts  no  less  a  gain.  Ho 
far  as  religion  was  of  the  grou[>  it  tended  to  emphasize 
the  boundary  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian, between  the  "wu-groiip"  and  tlie  "others-group." 
But  wlien  tliis  group  rvligion  gave  place  to  a  more  uni- 
versal religion,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  could  give  place 
to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  brotherhood  could  transcend 
family  or  national  lines.  In  the  fierce  struggles  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  church  was  a  powerful  agency  for  rc- 
ttrnining  the  powerful  and  softening  the  feuds  of  hostile 
claiis  and  )R-opIe!t,  The  "pence  of  God"  was  not  only 
a  symbol  of  a  far-off  ideal,  but  an  actual  relief.  The 
universality  might  indeed  be  sought  by  force  in  a  crusade 
of  Christian  against  Moskm,  or  in  the  horror  of  a  thirty 
years'  war  between  Catholic  and  Proteatant-  But  as  the 
conception  of  religion  a*  a  tpirittnil  relation  becomes 
clearer,  the  tendency  must  inevitably  be  to  disclose  religion 
as  essentially  a  unifying  ratlicr  than  a  divisive  and  dis- 
cordant force.  If  any  religion  becomes  universal  it  will 
be  because  of  its  universal  appeal.  And  so  fur  as  it  docs 
make  universal  appeal,  like  science,  like  art,  it  invites 
its   followers. 

The  differentiation  of  the  moral  from  the  religious 
is  often  difficult  to  trace.  For  the  religious  has  often  been 
the  agency  through  whicli  certain  of  the  churactcristtci 
of  the  moral  have  been  brought  al)out.  The  inward  and 
voluntary  aspect  of  the  moral,  as  compured  with  the  ver* 
dict»ofluw  or  public  opinion,  has  been  eniphiisized.  But  this 
is  often  developed  by  the  religious  conceptions  of  an  all- 
Kcing  God,  an  all-wise  judge.    "Man  lookcth  on  the  outer 
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appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  upon  the  heart"  hag  itf 
literarj  purallcis  in  Xonophon  ttnd  Plato  and  Shakspere. 
The  dUtinc'ttoii  between  higher  and  lower  vul(iv!i  has 
iTTvivcd  its  iiiost  iiiipreasive  symbol  m  the  conception  of 
"another  world,"  in  which  there  i»  neither  pain  nor  »in, 
but  ctcnml  blessedness  and  eternal  life.  Ideals  of  char- 
acter, wlu-n  ciiihiidii-d  in  divine  persons,  command  love, 
reverence,  and  devotion  in  supreme  <]egree.  A  society 
in  which  lovi-  and  junticc  arc  the  law  of  life  has  seemed 
more  possible,  more  potent  to  inspire  sacrifice  and  en- 
thuiita«m,  when  enviiw^-d  as  the  Kingdom  of  G^.  But 
in  all  these  illustrations  we  have,  not  the  religious  ms 
distinct  from  t)ic  moral,  but  the  religious  as  modified 
bjr  the  moral  and  emboitying  the  moral  in  concrete  ex- 
amples mid  imAgery.  We  can  see  the  two  possible  types 
of  devi-lopnii-nt,  however,  in  the  concrete  instances  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Greeks.  In  Israel  religion  was  able  to 
take  up  the  moral  idenk  atid  become  itself  more  com- 
pletely ethical.  The  prophets  of  religion  were  at  the  same 
time  the  moral  reformerM.  But  in  Greece,  >n  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  some  of  the  great  poets,  the  religiouN  concep- 
tions for  the  most  part  remained  set  and  hence  became 
superstition,  or  emotional  orgy,  or  ecstasy,  while  the  mora) 
found  a  distinct  path  of  its  own.  Religion  at  present 
is  confronting  the  problem  of  whether  it  will  be  able  to 
take  up  into  itself  the  newer  ethical  values — the  scientific 
spirit  which  seeks  tnith,  the  enhanced  value  of  human 
worth  which  demands  higher  types  of  social  justice. 

A  brief  characterization  of  the  respective  standpoints 
of  religion  and  morality  may  be  added,  as  they  both  aim 
to  control  and  give  value  to  human  conduct.  The  reli- 
gious ban  alwayx  implied  some  n-laticm  of  man's  life 
to  unseen  powers  or  to  the  cosmos.  The  relation  may  be 
the  social  relation  of  kin  or  friend  or  companion,  the 
polittcftl  of  subject  to  u  sovereign,  the  cosmic  relation  of 
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dependence,  or  that  of  seeking  in  the  divine  completer 
meaning  or  more  perfect  fulfillment  for  what  is  frag- 
nientary  nnd  imperfect.  In  its  aspect  of  "faith"  it  holds 
nil  these  ideah  of  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  to; 
be  real  and  effective.  The  moral,  on  the  otlit^r  hand)  con- 
cern* iUcIf,  not  with  unseen  beings  or  cosmic  reality,  but 
with  human  purposes  and  the  relationK  of  a  man  to  his 
fellows.  For  religion,  conscience  may  be  the  '^voice  of 
God";  for  moralitjir,  it  niuait  be  stated  in  terms  of  tliought 
end  feeling.  The  "moral  law**  must  be  viewed  as  a  law 
which  \m  capable  of  being  approved,  at  least — and  this 
impUes  that  it  may  also  be  criticizetl — by  the  mind.  The 
difference  which  religion  states  as  a  choice  between  "God 
and  mammon,"  between  heaven  and  earth,  morality  must 
state  in  terms  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  ideal 
interests  and  natural  appetiti-:!.  In«tead  of  regartling 
its  standards  as  laws  established  once  for  all  by  a  divine 
authority,  morality  «eek«  to  reach  prittcipUi.  Instead 
of  embodying  its  ideals  in  persons,  the  mora)  seeks  to 
reshape  them  continually.  It  is  for  religion  to  hold 
that  "God  reigns,"  and  therefore  "All's  right  with  the 
world."  The  moral  as  such  must  he  continually  over- 
coming evil,  continually  working  out  ideals  into  conduct, 
and  changing  the  natural  order  into  a  more  rational  and 
social  order. 
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Among  the  work*  which  hare  had  Ihr  moxt  InfliiMicc  upon  the 
derelopmcnl  of  the  thcoTy  of  nior»ls  ntv:  Flslo,  dlalOKurs  entitled 
Rtfmblie,  Lawi,  Frotagorat  nnd  Qorgiat;  Ariitcitlc,  Elkiei;  Clrcro, 
D«  PiHibiu  and  Di  Ogipiit;  Marcni  Aiirrlliis  Medilittioin;  Kplrtctut, 
CometTnitUtnt;  I.tK-rrtlii*,  />*  Ktrum  Nalvra;  SI.  Tlioniai  Aqiihiu 
(iclertnl  Hnd  trniiBtiitcd  tiy  ttickuby  under  title  of  .Iguiniu  f^fAletu); 
HobhcK,  Lvrialliiii;  Spinoia.  Klhiet.  Shnftcsbiiry,  ('h/ir-Jc'iiriilKt,  and 
Inquiry  runoerninf)  Virtiu;  HiiU'liCMn,  HyiUm  of  Moral  PhtlotojAii; 
Dittler,  Sermon*;  Iliimc,  Enayt.  Prineipl/i  nf  iioratt;  Adnm  Smith, 
Thfory  of  .UornI  Smiimfnlij  Bt'ntliiini,  PrincipU»  of  itoraU  and 
Legiiialion:  Kant.  CrHiini«  of  Practkal  Rraton,  and  Paumdationt  of 
fA«  Mtlapbytirt  of  Blhift;  Comte.,  SocIaI  I'hytrics  (In  his  Count 
of  Poritipt  Philosophy)  t  Mill,  L'tiUlonanitm;  Spcnecr.  Pri»Hpt*i 
of  Bthiei;  Green,  PmltgoTnuta  In  Klhici;  Sldj^lek,  M*tkod*  of 
Blliie*;  Selby-Bi)r^,  Briliik  MoralUU,  2  itiU.  («  convenient  collee- 
tlon  of  itdeetions).  Fur  conteinporaiy  trentlsei,  nnd  liiitorici  con- 
sult the  UtemluTC  referred  to  in  ch.  1.  of  Part  1. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  MORAL  SITUATION 

Object  of  Part  Two  and  of  Present  Chapter. — From 
the  history  of  morftls,  wc  turn  to  the  thcorcticsil  analysis 
of  rvfloctivc  mwrnlitv-  Wc  «re  conmnieil  to  cliocover 
(1)  just  what  in  conduct  it  U  that  wc  judge  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrung  (conduct  being  a  complicated 
thing);  (8)  what  wc  mean  b;  good  and  evil,  right  and 
*'^>('8<  (^)  '^  what  basis  wc  apply  these  conccptionH 
to  their  appropriate  ohjcctd  in  conduct.  Hut  before 
we  attempt  these  questions,  wc  must  detect  and  identify 
the  moral  ntuation,  the  situation  in  which  considera- 
tions of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  present  tlicm- 
mIvcs  and  arc  employed.  For  some  Kituntioas  wc  em- 
ploy the  ideas  of  true  and  false:  of  beautiful  and  ugly; 
of  skilful  and  awkward;  of  cconomicnl  and  wasteful, 
etc.  Wc  may  inclcc<)  &pply  the  tenns  right  and  wrong 
to  these  same  situations;  Imt  if  so>  it  is  to  them 
in  some  other  light.  What  then  are  the  diflferentiating 
trait«,  the  special  earmarks,  presented  by  the  situation 
which  we  identify  as  distinctively  moral?  For  we  use 
the  t«nn  moral  in  a  broad  sense  to  designate  that  which 
is  either  moral  or  immoral:  i,e.,  right  or  wrong  in  the 
narrower  sense.  It  is  the  moral  situation  in  the  broad 
uo$t  as  distinct  frotn  the  non-moral,  not  from  the  im- 
moral, that  we  are  now  concerned  witli. 

The  Moral  Situation  Involves  Voluntary  Activity. — 
It  will  be  udiuitted  on  all  hands  that  the  moral  situa- 

(tioo  is  one  which,  whatever  else  it  may  or  may  not  be. 
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inrolvw  a  roluntjiry  factor.  Some  of  the  cKief  traits  of 
voluntarjr  actiritj  we  have  already  become  acquainted 
with,  OH  in  the  account  \>y  Aristotle,  already  noted  {ante, 
p.  12).  The  agent  muKt  know  whul  he  is  about;  he 
must  have  some  idea  of  what  he  is  doing;  he  mu>t  not 
be  a  somnainlniliKt,  or  an  imbecile,  or  initanc,  or  an  infant 
so  immature  as  to  have  no  idea  of  wlmt  he  in  doing. 
He  muiit  also  have  some  wish,  some  desire,  some  preference 
in  the  matter.  A  man  overpowered  by  »upcnor  force 
might  be  physically  compelled  by  some  ingenious  device 
to  nhoot  ft  gtm  at  another,  knowing  what  he  wait  doing, 
but  bis  act  would  not  be  voluntary  because  he  hod  no 
clioice  in  the  mutter,  or  rather  bccauM.-  his  preference 
was  not  to  do  the  act  which  he  is  nware  he  is  doing.  But 
if  he  is  ordered  to  kill  another  and  told  if  he  docs  not  he 
will  himitelf  be  killed,  he  bus  lomt  will  in  the  matter.  He 
may  do  the  deed,  not  because  he  likes  it  or  wishes  it  in 
itself,  but  because  he  wishes  to  sarc  his  own  life.  The 
attendant  circumstances  may  aiFect  our  judgment  of  the 
kind  and  degree  of  morality  attaching  to  the  act :  but  they 
do  not  take  it  entirely  out  of  the  moral  sphere.'  Aris- 
totle says  the  net  must  also  be  the  expression  of  a  disposi- 
tion (a  habit  or  tSi^),  a  more  or  lens  settli-d  tendency 
on  tbc  part  of  the  person.  It  must  bear  some  relation  to 
his  character.  Character  is  not,  we  may  say,  a  third  factor. 
It  is  making  clear  what  !s  implied  in  deliberation  and  wish. 
There  may  be  little  deliberation  in  a  child's  act  and  little 
in  an  adult's,  and  yet  we  may  regard  the  latter  as  much 
more  voluntary  than  the  child's.  With  the  child,  the 
thought  is  Buporflciat  and  casual,  because  of  the  restricted 
stage  of  organization  or  growth  reached  (see  p.  10): 
his  act  flows  from  organic  inntinct  or  from  accidental 
circumstances — whim,  caprice,  and  chance  suggestion,  or 

'  ArUtotle  lllustrolcs  hy  n  man  who  throws  hii  Roods  overboard  In 
a  ttorm  at  nea.  ttc  t1'W«  itnt  wUli  ahsotiitHf  tn  I<hc  Ms  fcooii*.  but 
he  jttrtvn  losinic  tlicm  In  loiItiK  ihe  ^hip  or  his  own  life:  he  wlshc* 
It  untttr  the  dtcumttaiicu  and  his  (Kt  U  so  far  voluntoiy. 
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ifutey.  Tlic  lulult'.'t  ucl  may  flow  from  habitual  tcn<leDc!«s 
and  be  accompanied  hy  an  equally  diiiuII  umount  of  con- 
sciouK  rcflccUon.  But  the  tendencies  themselves  are  the  out- 
come of  prior  del i)>e rations  «nd  choices  which  have  finally 
got  funded  into  more  or  less  automatic  habits.  The  child's 
act  tR  to  a  alight  extent  the  cxprcstiion  of  character;  the 
adult's  to  a  large  extent.  In  short,  we  mean  by  character 
whatever  lies  bcliind  an  act  in  the  way  of  deliberation  and 
desire,  whether  these  processes  be  near-by  or  remote. 

Not  Everything  Voluntary  is  Morally  Judged. — A 
voluntary  act  may  then  be  defined  us  one  mhtch  mtini- 
fetti  character,  the  test  of  its  presence  being  tlie  presence 
of  desire  and  deliberation;  these  sometimes  being  present 
directly  ami  immediately,  sometimes  indirectly  and  re- 
motely through  their  effects  upon  the  agent's  standing 
habits.  But  wi^  do  not  judge  itll  voluntary  activity  from 
tlie  moral  standpoint.  Some  acts  we  judge  from  the 
standpoint  of  skill  or  Awkwardntss ;  others  as  amusing 
or  boring;  others  as  stupid  or  highly  intelligent,  and  so 
on.  Wc  do  not  bring  to  bear  tlte  conceptions  of  right 
•nd  wrong.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
things  called  good  and  bad  which  an;  not  voluntary. 
Since  what  wc  are  in  search  of  must  lie  somewhere  be- 
tween these  two  limits,  wc  may  begin  with  cases  of  the 
latter  sort. 

(i)  Not  Everything  Judged  Good  or  Right  is  Moral. 
—We  speak,  for  example,  of  an  ill-wind;  of  a  good 
engine;  of  a  watch  being  wrong;  or  of  a  screw  being  set 
right.  Wc  speak  of  goo<l  and  bad  bread,  money,  or 
aoIL  That  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  value,  we  judge 
things  as  meant  to  certain  rc*ull-*  in  themselves  desirable 
or  undcsirnblc.  A  "good"  machine  docs  efficiently  the 
work  for  which  it  is  designed;  "bad"  money  does  not 
tubsenre  the  ends  which  money  is  meant  to  promote; 
the  watch  (hat  is  wrong  comes  short  of  telling  us  time 
correctly.      Wc  have  to  use  the  notion  of  value  and 
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of  contribution  to  value;  ttint  is  r  positive  factor.  But 
this  contribution  to  valuable  result  is  not,  in  inanimate 
ubji'ct:*,  Roini'tliing  mcitnt  or  intended  b^  the  things  them' 
selves.  If  we  thougltt  th«  ill-wiml  Iiiul  an  idi'a  of  itx 
own  dMtructivc  effect  and  look  pleasure  in  that  idea,  we 
should  attribute  moral  quality-  to  it — just  ns  men  did  in 
early  times,  and  so  tried  to  influence  its  behavior  in  order 
to  make  it  "good."  Amonf^  things  that  promote  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  results  a  line  is  drawn  between  those 
which  just  do  so  as  matter  of  fact,  and  those  in  which 
meaning  so  to  do,  or  intention,  plays  a  part. 

(a)   Good  in  Animal  Conduct Let  us  now  consider 

the  case  of  good  and  bud  nniriinl  conduct.  Wc  itpcak  of  a 
good  watchdog:  of  a  bad  aaddlc-horse,  and  the  like. 
Moreover,  we  (ruin  the  dog  and  the  horse  to  tlic  right  or 
desired  kind  of  action.  We  make,  we  repair  the  watch; 
but  wc  do  not  train  it.  Training  involves  a  new  factor: 
enlistment  of  tlie  nnimiil's  tendencies;  of  its  own  conscious 
attitudes  and  reactions.  We  pet,  we  reward  by  feeding,  we 
punish  and  threaten.  By  these  means  we  induce  animals  to 
exercise  in  ways  that  form  the  habits  wc  want.  We  modify 
the  aniroa1*s  behavior  by  modifying  its  own  impulses.  But 
wc  do  not  give  moral  signiRcance  to  the  good  and  bad,  for 
wo  are  still  thinking  of  means  to  ends.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  wc  have  succeeded  in  supplying  the  hunting 
dog,  for  example,  with  idfax  that  certain  results  are  more 
excellent  than  others,  so  that  henceforth  he  acts  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  discrimination  of  the  less  and  the  mor« 
valuable.  Wc  just  induce  certain  habits  by  managing 
to  make  certain  way*  of  acting  frel  more  agreeable  than 
do  others.  Thus  James  says:  "Whether  the  dog  baa  the 
notion  of  your  being  angry  or  of  your  property  being 
valuable  in  any  such  abstract  way  as  rec  have  these  no- 
tions, is  more  than  doubtful.  The  conduct  is  more  likely 
lui  impulsive  result  of  a.  conspiracy  of  outward  stimuli; 
the  bea^t  feeU  like  acting  so  when  these  stimuli  ere  prea- 
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ent,  though  ccmiscious  of  no  d«6nit«  rcawn  why" '  (P<y- 
chvlogy.  Vol.  II.,  p.  350,  note).  Or  puttinj;  it  Uiu  oUrt 
wa;:  if  the  dog  has  an  idea  of  the  results  of  guarding 
the  house,  tind  is  controlled  ia  whnt  he  docs  b;  lojaltj  to 
idea,  by  the  satisfaction  vhtch  he  takes  in  it,  then 
in  caUing  the  dog  good  wc  nicaa  that  in  being  good  for 
a  certain  result,  he  is  \\\m>  momWy  good. 

(3)  Non-moral  Human  Acts. — There  are  rIm)  actii 
evoked  by  an  idea  of  vwluc  in  the  rwultj)  to  be  reached, 
which  are  not  judged  as  coming  within  tiie  moral  aptierc. 
"Conduct  is  threir-fourths  of  life,**  but  in  some  sense  it  is 
more:  it  is  four-fourths.  All  conscious  human  life  is 
concerned  with  ends,  and  with  selecting,  arranging,  and 
employing  the  means,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  prac- 
tical, involved  in  these  ends.  This  makes  conduct.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  conduct  bus  moral  impart. 
"Ab  currently  conceired,  stirring  the  Are,  reading  a  news- 
paper, or  eating  a  meal,  arc  acts  with  which  morality 
baa  no  concern.  Opening  the  window  to  air  the  room, 
putting  on  an  overcoat  when  the  weather  is  cold,  are 
i^t  of  as  having  no  ethical  .tignificance.    These,  how- 

r,  are  all  portions  of  conduct"  (Spencer,  Prmcipiei  of 
Ethict,  Vol.  I.,  p.  5).  They  all  involve  the  idea  of  some 
result  worth  reaching,  and  the  putting  forth  of  energy 
to  reach  the  result — of  intelligently  selected  and  adapted 
means.  But  this  may  leave  tlie  act  morally  indifferent-— 
innocent. 

Introduction  of  Moral  Factor. — A  further  quotation 
from  Spencer  may  introduce  discussion  of  the  needed 
moral  qualification: 

"As  already  said,  a  large  part  of  the  ordinary  eondnct  ia  in- 
different.    Sliall  I  walk  to  the  water  fall  today?  or,  shall  I 

*  or  Mune,  this  is  alio  trae  of  ■  iarn  part  of  human  octlTity.  But 
ttiew  are  aUo  Uir  raici  in  whicli  we  dn  not  awrilic  moml  valuc!  or 
at  leasl  w(  do  not  exccjit  wiwn  we  want  to  make  Uk  agent  cooscioos 
of  some  reaWD  whj. 


Htbou, 
^ElTcr, 
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ramble  along  tli«  sea  sbore?  Here  tbe  ends  arc  ethically 
{ndiflcRDL  If  1  gi>  to  the  water  fall,  slwll  I  go  over  the 
moor  or  take  the  path  through  the  wood?  Hvtc  the  tncans 
AFT  etliically  iiKlifTercnt.  .  .  .  But  if  a  frictui  who  is  with  mc 
hiu  explored  the  sea  shore,  hut  has  not  seen  the  water  fall, 
the  choice  of  otii;  or  other  end  is  no  longer  ethically  indif- 
ferent. Again,  If  a  probable  result  of  making  the  one  ex- 
cursion rather  than  the  other,  is  that  I  shall  not  be  back  in 
time  to  keep  an  ajipoiiitnu-iil.  or  if  taking  tlie  longer  route  un- 
tails  this  risk  while  the  sliorti.'r  docs  not,  the  decision  in  favor 
of  one  end  or  mcaiu  acquires  in  another  way  an  ethical 
character"  (Spencer,  Principle*  of  Elhict,  pp.  5-6). 

This  illiittration  suggests  two  dJlTering  types  of  conduct; 
two  difTering  ways  in  which  activity  is  induced  and  guided 
by  idcfts  of  valuable  results.  In  one  case  the  end  presents 
itself  directly  as  desirable,  and  the  quextioti  is  only  as 
to  the  steps  or  means  of  achieving  this  end.  Here  we  bare 
conduct  which,  although  excited  and  directed  by  consid* 
erations  of  value,  is  still  morally  indifferent.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  things  whercxvr  one  end  ia  taken  for  granted 
by  itielf  without  any  cont'uhratlon  of  it»  relationship 
to  othfr  ends.  It  is  then  a  technical  rather  than  a 
moral  alTair.  It  is  a  question  of  taste  and  of  skill — 
of  personnl  preference  and  of  practical  wisdom,  or  of 
economy,  expediency.  There  are  many  different  roads  to 
most  results,  and  the  selection  of  tliia  path  rather  than 
that,  on  the  assumption  that  either  path  actually  leads 
to  the  end.  is  an  inlcllectiml,  lesthetiC)  or  executive,  rather 
than  an  ethical  matter.  I  may  happen  to  prefer  a  marine 
view  to  that  of  the  uplands — that  is  an  a-sthetic  interest. 
I  may  wiah  to  utilize  the  time  of  the  walk  for  thinking, 
and  may  find  the  moor  path  less  distracting;  here  is  a 
matter  of  intellectual  economy.  Or  I  may  conclude  that 
I  shall  best  get  the  exercise  I  want  by  going  to  the  water 
fall.  Here  it  is  a  question  of  "prudiiice,"  of  expediency, 
or  practical  wi$dom.  Let  any  one  of  the  ends,  leHtbetic, 
intellectual,  hygienic,  stand  alone  and  it  i«  a  fit  and 
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proper  consideration.  The  moral  issue  does  not  Arise. 
Or  the  rarious  ends  nuiy  be  regarded  as  means  to  a 
further  unquestioned  end — saj  a  walk  with  Uie  maximum 
of  combined  awthctic  interest  and  physical  exercise. 

(4)  Criterion  for  Moral  Factor. — But  let  the  value  of 
one  proposed  end  be  felt  to  be  rcnlly  incompatible  with 
that  of  another,  let  it  be  felt  to  l>e  mo  opposed  as 
to  appeal  to  a  different  kind  of  interest  and  choice,  in 
other  word«,  to  different  kin<l.s  of  di.ipo.iiti«n  and  aj^ncy, 
and  we  have  a  moral  situation.  This  is  what  occurs  when 
one  way  of  traveling  means  self-indulgence;  another, 
bindJiness  or  keeping  an  engage:iient.  There  is  no  longer 
one  end,  nor  two  ends  so  homogeneous  that  they  may  be 
reconciled  by  both  being  used  ati  means  to  some  more 
general  end  of  undisputed  worth.  We  have  alternative 
ends  HO  heterogeneous  tliiit  choice  has  to  be  made;  an 
end  hos  to  be  developed  oat  of  conflict.  The  problem  now 
iM-conies  what  »*  really  valunble.  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
valuable,  of  the  desirable,  that  the  individual  has  to  pass 
upon.' 

Suppose  a  person  has  tmhesitatmgly  accepted  an  end, 
has  acquiesced  in  noiiic  suggested  purpose.  Then,  starting 
to  realize  it,  he  finds  the  alfair  not  so  simple.  He  is  led  to 
review  the  matter  and  to  consider  what  really  eonstltutes 
worth  for  him.  The  process  of  attainment  calls  for  toil 
which  is  disagreeable,  and  imposes  restraints  and  aban- 
donments of  accustomed  enjoyments.  An  Indian  lx>y, 
for  example,  thinks  it  desirable  to  be  a  good  rider,  a  skil- 
ful shot,  a  sagacious  scout.  Then  he  "niiturally,"  as  wc 
•ay,  <)isposes  of  hts  time  and  energy  so  as  to  realize 
his  purpose.  But  in  trying  to  become  a  "brave,"  he  finds 
that  he  has  to  submit  to  <)eprivation  and  hardship,  to 
forego  other  enjoyments  and  undergo  arduous  toil.     He 


'While  we  liare  nniilnfM  Spciu^r's  cuiunple.  it  sliould  be  noted 
that  Inrompatlblllh-  af  cniti  U  not  tlie  erUerion  at  Uw  tUbUncUvelf 
■  tnoral  situation  wkieb  Spriiecr  lilmtclf  anploj-i. 
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poftsible  endflf  and  to  be  willing  to  forego  one  and  select 
the  other.  The  clmptcrs  on  Hebrew  and  Greek  moral 
development  have  shown  this  same  process  at  work  in  the 
life  of  n  people. 

Suramary  and  Definition. — If  we  sum  up  the  three 
claases  of  instances  thus  far  considered,  we  get  the  fo\' 
knring  defining  traits  of  u  moral  situation,  that  is, 
of  one  which  i*  nn  appropriate  subject  of  determinations 
of  right  and  wrong:  Moral  cxiwriencc  is  (1)  a  matter 
of  conduct,  behavior;  that  is,  of  activities  which  are  called 
out  by  idtat  of  the  worth,  the  denirahility  of  restdtt.  This 
evocAtion  by  an  idea  discriminates  it  from  the  so-called 
behavior  of  a  pump,  where  there  is  no  recognition  of  re- 
sults:  and  from  conduct  attributed  to  the  lower  animals, 
where  there  are  probobly  feelings  and  even  dim  imagery, 
but  hardly  ideas  of  the  comparative  desirability  or  value 
of  various  ends.  Moral  experience  is  (2)  that  kind  of 
conduct  in  which  there  are  ends  so  discrepant,  so  incom- 
patible, as  to  require  selection  of  one  and  rejection  of 
the  other.  This  perception  of,  and  selection  from,  incom- 
i^tible  alternatives,  discriminates  moral  experience  from 
cases  of  conduct  which  are  caUod  out  and  directed 
by  ideas  of  value,  but  which  do  not  necessitate  passing 
upon  the  real  tcorth,  as  wc  say,  of  the  value  selected. 
It  is  incompatibitity  of  ends  which  necessitates  consid- 
eration of  the  true  worth  of  a  given  end;  and  such 
comtideration  it  is  which  brings  the  experience  into  the 
moral  sphere.  Conduct  aa  moral  may  thus  be  defined  as 
aclhitif  called  forth  and  directed  by  ideat  of  value  or 
worth,  vhere  the  values  concerned  are  to  mutuallf/  iiicoflt- 
patiUe  as  to  require  coniidrration  and  selection  before  an 
overt  action  it  entered  upon. 

End  Pinally  at  Issue. — Many  questions  about  ends  are 
in  reality  qiiestionx  about  mean:*:  the  artist  considers 
whether  he  will  paint  a  landscape  or  a  figure;  this  or 
that  landscape,  and  so  on.    The  general  character  of  the 
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end  iR  unchnnged :  it  i«  to  paint.  But  let  this  end  persUt 
And  be  felt  as  desirable,  as  valuable;  kt  at  tlie  same 
time  an  alternative  end  presents  itself  as  also  desirable 
(»ny  kcupiiig  hu  eiigagt-nKiit),  no  that  the  individual  dues 
not  find  any  way  of  adjusting  and  arranging  them  into 
R  cotnnion  Nchcntc  (like  doing  first  one  and  then  tlic  otlier)) 
and  the  pemon  has  a  moral  problem  on  his  hands.  Which 
shall  he  decide  for,  and  whyi'  The  appeal  is  to  hini«clf ; 
what  dovK  lie  really  think  the  desirable  end?  What 
makes  the  supreme  appeal  to  him?  What  sort  of  an 
agent,  of  a  pemon,  shall  he  be?  This  i*  the  question  finally 
at  stake  in  any  genuinely  moral  situation:  What  shall  the 
agent  bef  What  sort  of  a  character  shall  he  aitKumc? 
On  its  face,  thv  question  in  what  he  shall  do,  shall  he  act 
for  this  or  that  end.  Uut  the  incompatibility  of  the  ends 
forces  the  issue  back  into  the  question  of  the  kinda  of 
selfhood,  of  agency,  involved  in  the  respective  ends.  The 
distinctively  moral  situation  is  tlicri  one  in  which  ele- 
ments of  value  and  control  are  liound  up  with  the  processes 
of  deliberation  and  desire;  and  are  bound  up  in  a  peculiar 
way:  rir.,  they  decide  what  kind  of  a  character  shall 
control  further  desires  and  deliberations.  WIkii  ends  are 
genuinely  incompatible,  no  common  denominator  can  be 
found  except  by  deciding  what  sort  of  character  is  most 
highly  prized  and  shall  be  given  supremacy. 

The  Moral  and  Indifferent  Situations.— This  criterion 
throws  hghts  upon  our  earlier  discussion  of  morally  indif- 
ferent actj>.  Persons  perform  the  greater  bulk  of  their  ao 
tivities  without  any  con.tcious  reference  to  considerations 
of  right  and  wrong,  as  any  one  may  verify  for  himself  by 
recollecting  tho  general  course  of  hi*  activity  on  any  or- 
dinary day  from  the  time  he  arises  in  the  morning  to  the 
time  he  gocji  to  lK>d  at  ntght.  His  delibc-mlions  and  wants 
are  mostly  concerned  with  the  ends  involved  in  his  regular 
vocation  and  recreations.  But  at  any  time  the  question  of 
his  cimracter  as  concerned  with  what  he  is  doing  may  arise 
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for  judgmL-nt.  Tlir  person  may  Iat«r  on  realize  that  the 
t^pe  or  kind  of  chitracU-r  which  is  to  prcvikil  in  his  ftirthcr 
activity  wa*  involved  in  deeds  which  were  performed  with- 
out any  Hiich  tliunght.  He  th^n  judges  them  morulty,  ap- 
proving or  disapproving.  On  the  oUier  hand,  a  course  of 
action  wluch  at  the  time  presented  a.  moral  crisis  even,  may 
afterwards  come  to  be  followed  as  a  matter  of  coiirHc 
There  is  then  no  fixed  line  between  the  morally  indifferent 
and  the  morally  signiliciuit.  Every  uct  i»  pottntuU  sub- 
ject-matter of  moral  judgment,  for  it  strengthens  or  weak- 
en! some  habit  which  influences  whole  classes  of  judgments. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
PROBLEMS  OF  MORAL  THEORY 

We  have  identified  in  its  framework  and  main  outlines 
the  Kort  of  voluntary  activity  in  which  the  problem  of 
good  and  evil  appears  and  in  which  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  arc  employed.  This  task,  however,  is  only  prelimi- 
nary to  theoretical  analysis.  For  it  throws  no  light  upon 
just  what  we  mean  by  good  and  bud ;  just  what  clcrDents  of 
complex  voluntary  bcliavior  are  termed  right  or  wrong;  or 
why  they  arc  so  termed.  It  docs  not  even  indicate  what 
must  be  di:<covercd  before  Hueh  questions  can  be  unitwercd. 
It  only  sets  forth  the  limits  of  the  subject-matter  within 
which  such  qucntionx  ariiti;  nnd  in  reference  to  which 
they  must  be  answered.  What  are  tlie  distinctive  prob- 
lems which  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  such  a 
discufjuion? 

Growth  of  Theory  from  Practical  Problems. — Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure.  If  inquiric«  are  to  have  any  sub- 
stantial basis,  if  they  are  not  to  be  wholly  up  in  the  air, 
the  theorist  must  take  hi*  departure  from  the  problems 
which  men  actually  meet  in  tlieir  own  conduct.  He  may 
define  and  rclinc  these ;  ho  may  divide  and  .lyttcmatizc ;  he 
nuiy  alwlract  the  problems  from  their  concrete  contexts 
in  individual  lives;  he  may  classify  them  when  he  has  thus 
detached  them;  but  if  he  gets  away  from  them  he  is  talk- 
ing about  something  which  his  own  brain  has  invented, 
not  about  moral  renlities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perplex- 
ities and  uncertainties  of  direct  and  personal  behavior  in- 
Ttte  a  more  abstract  and  systematic  tinpersonal  treatment 
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than  that  which  thpy  receive  in  the  exigencies  of  their  occur- 
rence. The  rccognittoti  of  nii^  end  or  nuthorit;  going  be- 
yond what  is  embodied  in  existing  cuotoins,  involves  som« 
appeal  to  thought,  and  moral  theory  makes  thin  appeal  more 
explicit  and  more  complete.  If  «  child  askn  why  he  should 
tell  the  truth,  and  is  answered,  "because  you  ought  to  and 
that  is  reaiton  enough" ;  or,  "because  it  will  prove  profitable 
for  you  to  do  so" ;  or,  **because  truth-telling  is  a  condition 
of  mutual  communication  and  c4>mmon  aims,"  the  answer 
iniplii.-!«  II  principle  which  requirvK  only  to  be  made  ex- 
plicit to  be  full-fledged  theory.  And  when  this  principle  ia 
compared  with  those  employed  in  other  cuwj*  to  sec  if  they 
are  mutimlly  consiittent:  and  if  not,  to  And  a  still  more 
fundamental  reconciling  principle,  we  have  passed  over 
the  Ijorder  into  etliical  system. 

Typ«8  of  Theoretical  Problems. — The  practical  ptob- 
which  a  thoughtful  and  progrcKtivc  individual  must 
consider  in  his  own  conduct  will,  then,  give  the  clue  to  the 
genuiiK  problems  of  moral  theory.  The  framework  of 
oneisonoutlincof  theother.  The  man  who  docs  not  satisfy 
hintself  with  sheer  conventional  conformity  to  the  customs, 
the  ethoi,  of  his  class  will  find  such  problems  as  the  fol- 
lowing forced  upon  his  attention: — (1)  He  must  consider 
the  tnroning  of  habits  which  have  been  formed  more  or  less 
unreflectively — by  imitation,  «ugget(tion,  and  inculcation 
from  others — and  he  must  consider  the  meaning  of  those  cus- 
toms  about  him  to  which  he  is  invited  to  conform  till  they 
have  become  personal  habits.  Tliis  problem  of  discovering 
the  meaning  of  these  habits  and  customs  is  the  problem  of 
staling  what,  after  all,  is  really  good,  or  worth  while  in 
conduct.  (2)  The  one  whose  njorolity  is  of  the  reflective 
sort  will  be  faced  by  the  problem  of  moral  advance,  of 
progress  beyond  the  level  which  has  been  reached  by  this 
more  or  less  unrcflective  taking  on  of  the  habits  and  ideaa 
of  those  about  him,  progress  up  to  the  level  of  his  own 
reflective  insight.    Otherwise  put,  he  has  to  face  the  prob* 
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lem  of  what  is  t«  be  the  place  and  rote  in  his  own  conduct 
of  idcaU  and  principle*  generated  not  by  custom  but  by 
deliberation  and  insight.  (S)  The  individual  must  con- 
sider more  conBcioucIy  the  relation  bctwwn  what  is  cur- 
rently regarded  as  good  hy  the  social  groups  in  which  he 
is  placed  and  in  which  he  has  to  act,  and  tlint  regarded  as 
gotxl  hy  himiiM.  Tin-  niiimcmt  he  ceasoK  to  accept  coiifuriuity 
to  custom  as  an  adequate  sanction  of  behavior,  he  is  met  by 
discrepancy  between  lus  pemonnlly  conceived  goods  and 
those  reigning  in  the  custoin.i  alwut  him.  Now  while  this 
detaclinient  innkes  pouible  the  birth  of  higher  and  more 
ideal  types  of  morality,  and  hence  of  systematic  effort  for 
social  reform  and  advance:  it  also  makes  possible  (as  wc 
have  seen  on  the  historical  side,  p.  189)  n  more  gcncralixed 
and  dehberatc  selfishness ;  a  less  instinctive  and  more  inten- 
tional  pursuit  of  what  the  individuitl  judges  to  \k  good 
^or  himself  against  what  society  exacts  as  good  for  itself. 
The  same  reflective  attitude  which  generates  the  conscien- 
tious moral  reformer  may  generate  also  a  more  deliber- 
ate and  resolute  anti-social  egoism.  In  any  case,  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  moral  ri-tlection,  is 
conscious  of  a  ni;w  problem — the  relation  of  public  good 
to  individual  good.  In  short,  Ihc  individual  who  ia 
thoughtfully  serious  and  who  aims  to  bring  his  habit  of  re- 
flection to  bear  on  his  conduct,  will  have  occasion  (1)  to 
search  for  the  dements  of  good  and  bad,  of  positive  and 
negative,  value  in  the  situations  that  confront  him;  (S) 
to  consider  the  methods  and  principles  by  which  he  shall 
reach  conclusions,  and  (3)  to  consider  the  relations  be- 
tween himself,  his  own  capacities  and  satisfactions,  and 
the  ends  and  demands  of  the  social  situations  in  which  he 
is  plac»l. 

The  Corresponding  Problems  of  Theory — Theory  wiH 
then  have  similar  problems  to  deal  with.  (1)  What  is  the 
Good,  the  end  in  any  voluntary  actP  (2)  How  is  this 
good  known?    Is  it  directly  perceived,  and  if  so,  how?    Or 
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{s  it  worked  out  through  inquiry  nnd  reflection?  And  if 
ao,  bow?  (3)  When  the  gxxid  is  known,  how  in  it  acknowt- 
€dged;  how  doc*  it  scquire  authority?  What  is  the  place 
of  tare,  of  control)  in  the  niorul  life?  Why  i»  it  that  »ome 
ends  arc  attractive  of  themselves,  while  others  present 
tlicmwclvi'S  M  dutiet,  u  involving  Kubordinntion  of  what 
\a  naturally  attractive?  (4)  What  is  the  place  of  self- 
hood in  the  moral  process?  And  this  question  assumes 
two  forms :  (a)  What  ia  the  relation  of  the  good  of  the  self 
to  the  good  of  others?  (b)  What  is  the  difference  betwcea 
the  mornlly  good  and  the  morally  had  in  the  self?  Wliat 
are  virtues  and  vices  as  dispositions  of  the  self?  'ITjese 
abstract  and  formal  (|u<ntion«  will  become  more  concrete  if 
we  consider  them  briefly  in  the  order  of  their  development 
in  the  history  of  the  moral  theory. 

Problem  of  Knowledge  of  Cood  Comes  First  in  Theory. 
—The  elash  and  overlapping  of  customs  once  so  local  as 
to  be  isolated,  brought  to  Athenian  moral  philosophers  the 
problem  of  dUeovcring  the  underlying  and  final  good  to 
which  all  the  conflicting  values  of  customs  might  be  re- 
ferred for  judgment.  The  movement  initiated  by  Soc- 
rates was  precisely  the  effort  to  find  out  what  is  the  real 
good,  the  true  end,  of  all  the  variou*  imttitutionv,  customs, 
and  procedures  current  among  men.  The  explanation  of 
conflict  among  men's  interests,  and  of  lack  of  consistency 
and  unity  in  any  given  person's  behavior,  of  the  division  of 
classes  in  the  state,  of  the  diverse  recommendations  of  dif- 
ferent would-be  moral  teachers,  was  that  they  were  igno- 
rant of  their  own  ends.  Hence  the  fundamental  prcc«pt 
is  "Know  thyself,"  one's  own  end,  one's  good  and  one's 
proper  function.  Different  followers  of  Socrates  gave 
very  diflTerent  accounts  of  knowledge,  and  lience  proposed 
Tcry  different  final  aims.  But  they  all  agreed  that  the 
problem  of  knowing  the  good  was  the  central  problem,  and 
that  if  this  were  scttlitl,  action  in  accord  with  good  would 
follow  of  itself.    Could  it  be  imagined  that  man  could  know 
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hU  own  good  and  yet  not  seek  it?  Ignortincc  of  good  ix 
evil  and  the  source  of  evil ;  insight  into  the  real  good  will 
clear  up  the  confutiion  nnd  partiality  which  tnitkes  men 
pursue  false  ends  aiul  thus  straighten  out  and  put  tn 
order  conduct.  Control  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
courHe  from  knoteltdgt  of  the  end.  Such  control  would  be 
no  matter  of  coercion  or  external  restriction,  but  of  subor- 
dination and  orgnninntion  of  minor  ends  with  reference  to 
the  final  end. 

Problem  of  Motive  Force,' — Tlic  problem  of  attaining 
this  knowledge  was  seeji  to  be  attended,  however,  by  pe- 
culiar obstructions  and  difliculties,  the  growing  recogni- 
tion of  which  led  to  a  shifting  of  the  problem  itself,  'i'he 
dilemma,  in  brief,  was  this:  The  man  who  is  already  good 
will  hnvr  no  difBculty  in  knowing  the  good  both  in  gen- 
eral and  in  the  spccitic  clothing  under  which  it  presents 
itself  in  particular  cases.  But  the  one  who  does  not  yet 
know  the  good,  Aoc*  not  know  koto  to  know  it.  Hi*  igno- 
rance, moreover,  puts  positive  obstacles  in  his  way,  for 
it  lends  him  to  delight  in  supcrficittl  and  transitory 
ends.  This  delight  increases  the  hold  of  these  en<l.t  upon 
the  agent ;  and  thus  It  builds  up  an  habitual  interest  in 
them  which  renders  it  iin[M)x!iible  for  the  individual  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  fuial  end,  to  say  nothing  of  a  clear  and 
persinting  view.  Onlj)  if  the  individual  ijt  habituated,  extr- 
ci*ed,  practiced  in  good  ends  to  as  to  take  delight  in  them, 
whiU  he  u  ttiU  so  immature  at  to  be  incapable  of  reoMy 
kttomttg  hoa  and  vhtf  they  are  goad,  mil  lir  be  capable  of 
knoreing  the  good  ichcn  he  is  mature.  Pleasure  in  right 
end*  and  pain  in  wrong  must  operate  as  a  motive  force  in 
order  to  give  experience  of  tlie  good,  before  knowledge 
can  be  attained  and  operate  as  the  motor  force. 


*  On  the  pTartifal  slilr,  thli  wiut  ntwny*.  M  wc  have  scrn,  the 
priiniiiFnt  proMem  of  Hrbrew  (lioiight.  JBut  we  arc  cuuocnicd  here 
with  Ihc  KlolFiiicnt  of  the  prublem  by  Plato  nnd  Aristotle  from  the 
tbeontical  sldc^ 
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Division  of  Problem. — But  the  cxcrciiic  and  traiaiog 
requisite  to  form  the  Imbils  which  make  the  individual  re- 
joice in  right  activity  before  he  knows  how  and  why  it  is 
right,  pre»ii|ipiMC  aclulU  who  already  have  knowledge  of 
the  good.  They  presuppose  a  social  order  capable  not 
merely  of  giving  th<:oreti<-  instruction,  but  of  habituating 
the  young  to  right  practices.  But  where  shall  such  adults 
be  found,  and  where  is  the  social  order  »o  good  that  it  i« 
capable  of  right  training  of  its  own  immature  members? 
Hrncc  the  pruhleni  ngain  ithiftx,  breaking  up  into  two 
parts.  On  the  one  hand,  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  irra- 
tional appetites,  desires,  and  impulses,  which  hinder  appre- 
hension of  the  good ;  on  the  other,  it  iit  directed  (o  the  polit- 
ical laws  and  institutions  wluch  are  capable  of  training 
the  members  of  the  State  into  a  right  manner  of  hving. 
For  the  most  part,  these  two  problems  went  theJr 
own  w«y  independently  of  each  other,  a  fact  which  re- 
Hulted  in  the  momentous  breach  between  the  inner  and 
"spiritual,"  and  the  outer  and  "physical"  aspects  of 
behavior. 

Problem  of  Control  of  AEFecttons  and  Desires, — If  it  U 
Uve  lively  movement*  of  natural  ap[K-titcs  and  desires 
which  make  the  individual  apprehend  false  goods  as  true 
ones,  and  which  present  obstacles  to  knowledge  of  the  true 
good,  the  serious  problem  is  evidently  to  check  and  so  far 
as  possible  to  abolish  the  power  of  desire  to  move  the  mind. 
Since  it  i»  anger,  fear,  hope,  despair,  sexual  desire  which 
make  men  regard  particular  things  instead  of  the  6nal  end 
aa  good,  the  great  thing  is  wholly  to  free  attention  and 
jodgment  from  the  influence  of  such  passions.  It  may  be 
impossible  to  prevent  the  passions;  they  are  natural  per- 
turbations. But  man  can  at  least  prevent  his  judgment 
of  what  is  good  or  had  from  being  modified  by  them. 
The  Stoic  moral  philosophers  most  nnphasiz«d  the  mis- 
leading influence  of  desire  and  passion,  and  set  up  th« 
ideal  of  apathy  (lack  of  passion)  and  "ataraxy"  (ab- 
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ccncc  of  being  stirred  up).  The  other  momt  schools,  the 
Sceptics  and  P^picureans,  nUo  tnadc  independence  of  mind 
from  infliK-ncc  of  pastiion  the  inimcdifttc  and  working;  end ; 
the  Sceptics  hecaiise  Ihcy  etiip)insi/ed  the  condition  of  men- 
tal detachment  nnd  non-committal,  which  is  the  state  ap- 
propriate to  doubt  »nd  uncertainty;  the  Epicurcons  be- 
cause the  pleasures  of  the  mind  are  the  only  ones  not  at 
the  mercy  of  external  circumstances.  Mental  ptensurcs  are 
equable,  and  hence  are  the  only  ones  M-liich  do  not  bring 
renclions  of  depression,  exhaustion,  aiid  Gubscqucnt  pain. 
The  problem  of  moral  theory  a  now  in  effect,  if  not  ia 
name,  that  of  control,  of  authority  «nd  subordination,  of 
checking  and  nistrutning  de!>irc  and  passion. 

Problem  of  Control  of  Private  Interests  by  Law. 
— Such  views  could  at  the  best,  however,  affect  only  a  com- 
paratively Kiiinll  number,  the  phiIo«ipher».  For  the  grcut 
masses  of  men  in  the  Uoman  Kinpire,  the  problem  existed 
on  the  other  line:  by  what  laws  and  what  administra- 
tion of  laws  to  direct  the  outward  act^  of  men  into  right 
courses,  courses  at  least  sutBcicntly  right  so  as  to  maintain 
outward  peace  and  unity  through  the  vant  empire.  In  tlie 
Greek  city-state,  with  its  small  number  of  free  citizens  all 
directly  participating  in  public  nffairx,  it  was  possible  to 
conceive  an  ideal  of  a  common  good  which  should  bind  all 
together.  But  In  an  Empire  covering  many  languages, 
religions,  local  customs,  varied  and  isolated  occupational 
a  single  system  of  administration  and  law  exercised  from 
a  single  central  source  could  nione  maintain  the  rcquiHite 
harmony.  The  problems  of  legislations,  codification,  and 
admistration  were  congenial  to  the  Latin  mind,  and  were 
forced  by  the  actual  circurastancea.  From  the  external 
side,  then,  as  well  as  from  the  internal,  tlie  problem  of 
control  became  dominant  over  tliat  of  value  and  the 
good. 

Problem  of  Unification. — It  was  the  province  of  the 
moral  philosophers,  of  the  theologians,  of  the  church  to  at- 
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tempt  ft  fusion  of  these  elemcitt*  of  inner  and  outer  control. 
It  was  their  aim  to  connect,  to  synthesis  these  factors  into 
one  commnniiiiiK  hikI  c()mpri.'lK'nsive  view  of  life.  But  the 
characlerislic  of  their  methiMl  wa.i  to  suppose  that  the  com- 
bination could  be  brought  about,  whctlier  intellectually  or 
pnicticnlU',  only  njion  a  nupcmntural  ba»i»,  and  by  super- 
natural resources.  From  the  side  of  the  natural  constitu- 
tion of  botli  nian  and  the  State,  the  various  elements  of  be- 
havior are  so  biiju-li-nslv  nt  war  with  one  another  that 
there  is  no  health  in  them  nor  help  from  them.  The  appe- 
tites and  desires  are  directed  only  upon  carnal  goods  and 
form  the  dominant  element  in  the  person.  Even  when 
reason  get«  glinipNcf  of  the  good,  the  good  .leen  ia  narrow 
in  scope  and  temporal  in  duration ;  and  even  then  reason 
is  powerless  as  an  adetiuate  motive.  "Wc  perceive  the  bel- 
ter and  we  folluw  the  worse."  Moreover,  it  is  usclesa  to 
•eek  aid  from  the  habituation,  the  education,  the  discipline 
and  restraint  of  human  institutions.  Tliey  them.«Ive« 
arc  corrupt.  The  pn)duct  of  man's  lower  nature  cannot  be 
capable  of  enlightening  and  improving  that  nature;  at 
moet  it  can  only  restrain  outer  action  by  appealing  to 
fear.  Only  a  divine  revelation  can  make  known  man's 
true  end;  and  only  divine  as^iJitance,  embodied  in  the  or- 
dinances and  sacraments  of  the  supernaturally  founded 
and  directed  church,  can  bring  this  knowledge  home  to 
erring  individual*  so  as  to  make  it  effectual.  In  theory 
the  conception  of  the  end,  the  good,  was  supreme ;  hut  man** 
true  good  is  supcmaturiil  and  hence  can  be  achieved  only 
by  supernatural  assistance  and  in  the  next  world.  In 
practice,  therefore,  the  important  thing  for  man  in  his 
present  condition  is  implicit  reliance  upon  and  obedience 
to  the  requirements  of  the  church.  This  represent*  on 
earth  the  divine  sovereign,  ultimate  source  of  all  moral 
In  cfFoct,  the  moral  law  became  a  net-work  of  ordi- 
GS,  prescriptions,  commands,  rewards,  penalties,  pon- 
iateea,  and  remissions.    The  jural  point  of  view  was  com- 
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plcttly  cnttiitmcd.*  Tliorc  wax  no  problem;  there  wa«  a 
linal,  because  a  supernatural  xolution. 

The  Problems  of  Individuality  and  Citizenship.— With 
the  Renaissance  began  tlie  ri-volt  ngiiiiitit  Uie  jural  view  of 
life.  A  sense  of  the  joyi;  and  dciif^hts  wliich  attend  the 
free  and  varied  exereine  of  huinnn  vapuciticti  in  this  world 
was  reborn.  The  first  results  were  a  ilemand  for  natural 
satisfaction;  the  next  n  profound  reawakening  of  the  an- 
tique civic  and  political  consciousness.  Tlie  first  in  its  re- 
action against  the  Middle  Agc»  wa«  more  individualistic 
than  the  Gr«ek  ideal,  to  which  it  was  in  soinc  respecbt  allied* 
The  Greek  had  emphasised  the  notion  of  value,  but  had  con- 
ceived this  OS  generic,  as  the  fulfillni«nt  of  the  CMCntiul  na- 
ture of  man  as  man.  But  with  the  moderns,  satisfaction, 
the  good,  mcnnt  something  direct,  specific,  personal :  some- 
thing the  individual  us  an  individual  could  lay  hold  of  and 
possess.  It  was  an  individual  right:  it  was  final  and  in- 
alienable. Nothing  had  a  right  to  intervene  or  deprive 
the  indi^ndual  of  it. 

This  extreme  individualistic  tendency  was  contempora- 
neous with  u  transfer  of  interest  from  the  superniitural 
church-fttftte  over  to  the  commercial,  social,  and  political 
bodies  with  which  the  modem  man  found  himself  identified. 
The  rise  of  the  free  cities,  and  mors  especially  the  develop- 
ment of  national  states,  with  the  growth  of  commerce  and 
exchitnge,  opened  to  the  individual  u  natural  social  whole. 
With  this  his  connections  were  direct,  in  this  he  gained 
new  outlets  and  joys,  and  yet  it  imposed  upon  him  defi- 
nite respon-tihilitiex  and  exacted  of  him  specific  burdens. 
If  the  individual  had  gained  n  new  sense  of  himself  as  an 
individual,  he  also  found  himself  enmeshed  in  national 
states  of  a  power  constantly  increasing  in  range  and  in* 
tensity.    The  problem  of  the  moral  theorists  was  to  reoon- 

'Tbt  Ten  Connnnniiracnts.  ilWIdnl  anil  subdividfd  inio  all  tbdr 
cenedvable  appUcatimis  nnil  liraiiglit  liomc  through  the  confessional 
were  the  (pecmc  buu. 
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cilc  these  two  U-ndcDcics,  the  individualistic  and  that  of  po- 
litical centralization.  For  a  time,  the  tiidividual  felt  the 
social  orgaaization  in  which  he  was  set  to  be,  with  what- 
ever incidental  inconveniences,  upon  the  whole  an  outlet 
and  recnforceni«nt  of  prized  personal  powers.  Hence  in 
■ving  its  conditions,  he  was  securing  the  conditions  of 
own  peace  and  tranquilhtj  or  even  of  his  own  freedom 
and  achievement.  But  the  balance  was  easily  upset,  and 
the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  and  the  social) 
the  private  and  the  public,  was  soon  forced  into  prominence ; 
a  problem  which  in  one  form  or  other  has  been  the  central 
problem  of  modern  ethical  theory. 

Individualifltic  Problem.— Only  for  a  short  time,  during 
the  first  flush  of  new  achievement  and  of  hopeful  adven- 
ture, did  extreme  individualism  and  social  interests  re- 
main naively  combined.  The  individu  alia  tic  tendency 
found  a  convenient  intellectual  tool  in  a  psychology  which 
resolved  the  indivkhml  into  an  asHociulion  or  series  of 
particular  states  of  feeling  and  sensations ;  and  tlie  good 
into  a  like  coUcctitm  of  pleasures  also  regarded  as  partic- 
ular mental  states.  This  psychologicnl  rttomism  made  indi- 
viduals as  separate  and  disconnected  as  the  scnitations 
which  constituted  their  selves  were  isolated  and  mutually 
exclusive.  Social  arrangements  and  institutions  were,  in 
theory,  justifiable  only  as  they  could  be  shown  to  augment 
the  sum  of  pleasurable  states  of  feeling  of  individuals. 
And  as,  quite  independent  of  any  such  precarious  theory, 
the  demand  for  reform  of  institutions  became  more  and 
more  imperative,  the  situation  was  packed  by  Rouueau 
into  a  furnniln  that  man  wax  naturally  both  free  and  good, 
and  that  institutional  hfe  bad  enslaved  and  thereby  de- 
praved him.  At  the  same  time,  there  grew  up  an  enthuai- 
8»tic  and  opiimistic  faith  in  "Nature,"  in  her  kindly  inten- 
tions for  the  happiness  of  humanity,  and  in  her  potency  to 
draw  it  to  perfection  when  artificial  restrictions  were  once 
out  of  the  way.     Individuals,  separate  in  thenuejvc*  and 
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in  tlieir  respective  goods,  were  thereby  brought  into  a  com> 
plete  coincidence  and  Iiarmony  of  intereatB.  Nature's  laws 
were  such  tJiiit  if  (lie  individunl  obeyed  them  in  seeking  his 
own  good  be  could  not  fad  to  fttrtlier  tlie  htippinvss  of 
others.  While  tlierc  developed  in  France  (with  original 
initiative  froin  Kngland)  this  view  of  the  intenial  isolation 
and  external  harmony  of  men,  a  counterpart  movement 
took  place  in  Germany, 

The  Rationalistic  Problem — German  thought  inherited 
through  both  Koniitn  law  and  tlie  natural  thoulogy  and 
ethics  of  the  church,  the  conception  that  man's  rational 
nature  mnke«  him  sociable.  StoicJKin,  with  its  materialistic 
idealiMii,  had  taught  that  all  true  laws  are  natural,  while 
all  laws  of  nature  are  diffusions  and  potencies  of  rea- 
son. As  they  bind  thing*  together  in  the  world,  so  they 
bind  men  together  in  societies.  Moral  theory  is  "Natural 
Law"  conceived  in  this  sense.  From  the  laws  of  reastm,  r^ 
gnrded  as  the  hiH-.t  of  man's  g<^neric  and  hence  sociable 
noture,  all  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  of  individ- 
ual morals  may  Ik;  deduced.  But  man  has  also  a  sensuous 
nature,  an  appetitive  nature  which  is  purely  private  and 
exclusive.  Since  reason  is  higher  than  sense,  the  author- 
ity of  the  State  is  magnified.  Thejuristic  point  of  view  was 
reinstated,  but  with  the  important  change  that  the  law 
wjui  that  of  a  social  order  which  is  the  realization  of  man's 
own  rational  being.'  If  the  laws  of  the  State  were  criti- 
cised, the  reply  was  that  however  unworthy  the  ciric 
regulations  and  however  desirable  their  emendation,  still 
the  State  is  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  reason,  that  is  of 
man  in  his  true  generic  nature.  Hence  to  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  government  is  to  attack  the  fundamental  and 
objective  condition.-!  of  moral  or  rational  life.  Without 
the  State,  the  particularistic,  private  side  of  man's  nature 

'  The  IdMllstle  philoanphic  mOTCmcnt  bCKinnlnii  with  Kant  Is  In 
many  Impottstit  mp»'t!>  Die  outfrrowtli  of  the  earlier  Nalvmcit  at 
Ibe  moral  phllotopheri  from  CroUus  on. 
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TCoU  banc  fne  fnT  -a  ■  ■^' «  iai^  Xme'*  '^tk  lamC 
natmc  it  vitiK.  We  i^c  -as.  j^l.  I.im.  mcx  "Hk  ^^i^xtb- 
Fr^K&  sad  Ae  GeaiMK  «iss.  V33. -31:  ^TTCusL  i^  ^  rsiB- 
tion  of  tk  iiJJridii^  mc  -ac  mbiI  .  if  "sk  rtai.rmL  £C  t3it 
batr  aad  entc.  c^  -at  ppraiuari=Ll  ic^rtrM-r;  af  :3>e 
penm  aad  lie  aaDkl  eabmjBs  vnc  t^ki""*  if  lu  rwourur- 
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TYPES  OF  MORAL  THEORY 

S  1.    TYPICAL  MVUIOMS  OF  TIIEOBIKS 

Problems  and  Theories. — We  were  concerned  in  the 
last  cliaptcr  with  the  typical  problemt  of  moral  theory. 
But  it  wtts  evident  that  theories  themselves  developed  and 
altered  as  now  this,  now  that,  problem  vraN  uppermost.  To 
rcf^ard  the  quctttion  of  how  to  know  the  good  as  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  moral  inquiry  ir  already  to  have  one  type 
of  theory ;  to  consider  the  fundamental  problem  to  be 
cither  the  subordination  or  the  HAtixfaction  of  desire  is 
to  have  other  typea.  A  classification  of  types  of  theory  is 
rendered  difficult,  a  thorou<;hiy  satisfactory  classification 
almost  impossible,  by  the  fact  that  the  problems  arrange 
thcmitelves  about  separate  principles  leading  to  cross-divi- 
Hions.  All  that  wc  may  expect  to  do  is  somewhat  arbitra- 
rily to  select  that  principle  which  seems  most  likely  to  be 
useful  in  conducting  inquiry. 

(i)  Teleological  and  Jural — One  of  the  fundamental 
divisions  arises  from  taking  cither  Value  or  Duty.  Good 
or  Right,  as  the  fundaniental  idea.  Ethics  of  the  first 
type  is  concerned  above  all  with  ends:  hence  it  is  fre- 
quently cnlktl  teUotogical  theory  (Greek  rMoe,  end).  To 
the  other  type  of  theory,  obligations,  imperatives,  com- 
mands, law,  and  authority,  arc  the  controlling  ideas.  By 
this  emphasis,  arise  the  jural  theories  (Latin,  jut,  law). 
At  some  poinli  of  course,  each  theory  has  to  deal  with  the 
factor  emphnsi/i'd  hy  its  rival.  If  we  start  with  Law  as 
central,  the  good  resides  in  these  acta  which  conform  to 
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iU  obligstions.  The  good  U  obedience  to  Inw,  submisnion 
to  ita  moral  authority.  If  we  start  from  the  Good,  laws, 
rules,  arc  concerned  wiUi  the  mean*  of  defining  or  achiev- 
ing it. 

(3)  Individual  and  Institutional. — -This  fundamental 
diriKion  is  at  once  cut  across  by  another,  arJKiiig  from  em- 
phasizing the  problem  of  the  individual  and  tlie  social. 
This  problem  may  bicomc  so  urgent  us  to  force  into 
the  background  the  conlllot  between  telcological  antl  jural 
theories,  while  in  any  case  it  complicates  and  subdivides 
tliem.  We  hare  individualistic  and  inKtitutional  types  of 
theory.  Consider,  for  example,  the  following  representa- 
tive quotations:  "No  school  can  avoid  taking  for  the  ulti- 
mate moral  aim  a  desirable  statg  of  feeling  called  by  what- 
ever name — gratification,  enjoyment,  happiness.  Pleas- 
ure somewhere,  at  some  time,  to  tome  being  or  beings,  is  an 
element  of  the  conception";'  and  again,'  "the  good  is  uni- 
versally the  plcasii ruble."  And  while  the  emplin*is  is  here 
upon  the  good,  the  desirable,  the  same  type  of  statement^ 
ai  respectt  empha»U  upon  the  individual,  may  be  made 
from  the  side  of  duty.  For  example,  "it  is  the  very  essence 
of  moral  duty  to  be  imposed  by  a  man  on  himself."  ' 
Contrast  both  of  these  statements  with  the  following; 
"What  a  man  ought  to  do,  or  what  duties  he  should  fulfill 
in  order  to  be  virtuous,  is  in  an  ethical  community  not 
hard  to  say.  He  has  to  do  nothing  except  what  is  pre- 
iientwl,  cxprrs.iccl,  and  recogni/ed  in  his  established  rela- 
tions.'" "The  individual  has  his  truth,  real  existence,  and 
ethical  status  only  in  being  a  member  of  the  State.  His 
particular  satisfactitms,  activities,  and  way  of  life  have  in 
this  authcnttcatcd>  substantive  principle,  tbdr  origin  and 


*  Spencer,  PrineipUt  of  Elhirt,  VoL  I.,  p.  46,  and  p.  30.     (Italic* 
not  In  original.) 
'Orcm,  ProUffomtna  tt>  Kthlff,  p,  3.S4. 
*HMel*s  PkOtMophs  of  Right,  traimlated  bv  Drde.  Part  111,  IfO 

(p.  laT). 
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remit."  '  And  In  another  connection :  "The  striving  for  a 
morality  of  one's  own  h  fiilils  and  hy  lU  very  nnturc  im- 
posaible  of  attainment.  In  respect  to  morality  the  saying 
of  one  of  the  wiccMt  men  of  antitjuitj  is  the  true  one.  To 
be  mornl  is  to  live  in  accord  with  the  moral  tradition  of 
one's  country."  "  Here  both  the  good  tmd  the  Irw  of  the 
individua]  are  placed  on  a  strictly  inittitutional  baoia. 

(3)  Empirical  and  Intuitional. — jVnother  cross-division 
ari«es  from  considgration  of  tho  method  of  aKcertaining 
and  detennining  the  nature  of  moral  distinctions:  tb« 
method  of  knowledge.  From  this  stand iinint,  the  distinc- 
tion of  ethical  tJieori&t  into  the  empirical  {r'fixttpiHof) 
and  the  intuitional  (Latin,  tntueor,  to  look  at  or  upon) 
represents  their  most  fundamental  cleavage.  One  view 
makes  knowledge  of  the  good  and  the  right  di-pt-ndent 
upon  recollection  of  prior  i-xitcriencos  and  tlieir  conditions 
and  effects.  The  other  view  makes  it  an  immediate  appre- 
hension of  the  quality  of  an  act  or  motive,  a  trait  so  intrin- 
sic and  characteristic  it  cannot  escape  l>eing  seen.  While 
in  general  tlic  rmpirical  school  has  laid  stress  upon  the 
consMjuenccK,  tlie  conHt^uenem  to  be  aearched  for  were 
considered  as  cither  individual  or  social.  Some,  like 
Hobbes,  hove  ln^ld  that  it  wiw  directed  upon  law ;  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  commands  of  the  state.  And  similarly  the  di- 
rect perception  or  intuition  of  moral  quality  woi  by 
Mme  thought  to  apply  to  recognition  of  differences  of 
valuC)  and  by  others  to  acknowledgment  of  law  and  au- 
thority, which  again  might  be  divine,  social,  or  personal. 
This  division  cleaves  straight  across  our  other  bases  of 
classification.  To  describe  a  tlieory  definitely,  it  would 
then  be  necessary  to  state  just  where  It  stood  with  refer- 
ence  to  each  possible  combination  or  permutation  of  ele- 
ments of  all  three  divisions.     Moreover,  there  are  theories 

•  Heiid's  PMloiophff  of  Bifihl,  tnuslated  hj  Djdt.  Fart  UL,  U8 
(p.  «I). 

*  W*Tk«.  Book  1.,  389. 
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uch  attempt  to  find  a  deeper  principle  which  vill  bridge 
the  giilf  bftwi-fn  tlie  two  oppositcs. 

Complexity  of  Subject-matter  and  Voluntary  Activity. 
— This  brief  survey  should  at  lea&t  warn  us  of  tlic  com- 
plexity of  the  attempt  lo  diHcriiniiinte  types  of  theory,  and 
put  US  on  our  guard  against  undue  siiitpliflcutioii.  It  may 
idw  Krve  to  remind  us  thnt  various  types  of  theory  are  not 
arbitrary  perHonal  dt;viecs  and  constructions,  but  arise 
because,  in  tJic  complexity  of  the  subject-mutter,  one  ele- 
ment or  another  is  especially  emphasized,  and  the  other 
ekments  arranged  in  dilTercnt  perspectives.  As  a  rule,  all 
the  elements  are  recognized  in  some  form  or  other  by  all 
theories ;  but  they  are  differently  placed  and  accounted  for. 
In  any  case,  it  i.t  voluntttry  activity  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. The  problem  of  analyzing  voluntary  activity  into 
Its  proper  elements,  nnd  rightly  arranging  them,  must 
c<Hncide  finally  willt  tlio  problem  of  the  relation  of  good 
and  law  of  control  to  each  other,  with  the  problem  of  the 
nature  of  mornl  knowledge,  and  with  that  of  the  relation 
of  the  individual  and  social  aspects  of  conduct. 

5  s.  DtnsioM  or  voluktabt  Acirvrrr  into  ikneb  and 

OUTER 

The  What  and  How  of  Activity. — Starting  from  the 
aide  of  the  voluntary  act,  we  find  in  it  one  distinction  which 
when  forced  into  an  extreme  separation  throws  light  upon 
all  three  divisions  in  theory  which  have  been  noted.  This 
ia  the  relation  between  desire  and  delitK-ration  as  mental 
or  private,  and  the  deed,  the  doing,  as  overt  and  public. 
Is  there  any  intrinsic  moral  connection  between  tJie  mental 
and  the  overt  in  activity?  We  may  amilyze  an  act  which 
has  been  accomplished  into  two  factors,  ooe  of  which  a 
said  to  exist  within  the  agent'*  own  consciousness;  while 
the  other,  the  external  execution,  carries  the  mental  into 
operation,  alfects  the  world,  and  is  appreciable  by  otheri. 
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Now  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  these  two  things,  while  ca- 
pable of  intellectual  discrimination,  are  incapable  of  real 
separation.  The  "mental"  side,  the  desire  and  the  dcUber- 
ation,  is  for  the  sake  of  deteniiitiing  what  ahall  be  done; 
the  overt  side  is  for  the  sake  of  making  real  certain  prece- 
dent mentaJ  proccsHcs,  whidi  are  partial  and  inudct|UNte 
till  carried  into  effect,  and  which  occur  for  the  sake  of 
that  effect.  The  "inner"  and  "outer"  arc  really  only  the 
"how"  and  the  "what"  of  activity,  neither  being  real  or 
significant  apart  from  the  other.    (See  ante,  p.  6)- 

Separation  into  Attitude  and  Consequences. — But 
under  the  strain  of  various  theories,  this  organic  unity  has 
been  denied;  the  inner  and  the  outer  side  of  activity  have 
been  severed  from  one  another.  >Vhcn  thus  divided,  the 
"inner"  side  i»  connected  eielusively  with  the  will,  the  dis- 
position, the  character  of  the  person ;  the  "outer"  side  is 
connected  wholly  with  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it, 
the  ctianges  it  brings  al>out.  Theories  will  then  vary  radi- 
cally according  as  the  so-called  inner  or  the  so-called 
outer  is  .idected  as  tlie  bearer  and  carrier  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions. One  theory  will  locate  the  moral  quality  of  an 
act  in  that  from  which  it  issues;  the  other  in  that  into 
which  it  issues. 

The  following  quotations  put  the  contrast  in  a  nutshell, 
though  unfortunately  the  exact  meaning  of  the  second  is 
not  very  apparent  apart  from  its  contert. 

"A  motive  i«  xuhstnntinlly  nothing  more  thnn  pleasure  or 
pain  operating  in  a  certain  manner.  Now  pleasure  is  in  itself 
a  good ;  nay,  even  Ktting  aside  immunity  fram  pain,  the  only 
good.  ...  It  follows,  therefore,  immediately  and  ineonteat- 
ably  that  then;  is  no  such  thing  ns  any  tort  of  motive  that  is 
in  itself  a  bad  one.  If  motives  are  goad  or  bad,  it  is  only  on 
areount  of  tli<rir  effects"  (Dentlmm,  Principlei  of  Moralt  and 
Legitlalion,  ch.  x..  5  4).  Over  against  this,  place  the  follow- 
ing from  Kant:  "Pure  rrastin  is  practical  of  itself  alone,  and 
gives  to  man  a  universal  law  which  we  call  the 
■  •  .  If  this  law  detcnnines  the  will  directly   [without 
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reference  to  objects  and  to  pkajiurf;  or  {laiii]  the  action  con* 
fonncd  to  It  is  good  in  it*clf;  a  will  whose  principle  alwajrs 
oonformK  to  thin  law  is  f^ood  absolutelj'  in  crerjr  reapect  and 
ia  the  supreme  condition  of  kU  good." 

If  now  wc  recur  to  the  dixtinction  between  the  "what" 
and  the  "how"  of  action  in  the  tight  of  these  quotations, 
we  get  a  striking  result,  "Whnt"  one  docs  is  to  pay 
money,  or  speak  words,  or  strike  blows,  and  so  on.  The 
"how"  of  this  action  is  the  spirit,  the  temper  in  which  it  is 
done.  Ono  pays  money  with  a  hope  of  getting  it  baek,  or  to 
avoid  arrest  for  fraud,  or  because  one  wishes  to  discharge 
an  obligation ;  one  strikcx  in  anger,  or  in  KcIf-defense,  or  in 
love  of  country,  and  so  on.  Now  the  view  of  Bentham  says 
in  effect  that  the  "what"  is  signtficnnt,  and  that  the  "what" 
contists  ultimately  only  of  tlie  pleasures  it  produces;  the 
"how"  is  unimportant  save  as  it  incidentally  affects  re- 
sulting feelings.  The  view  of  Kunt  is  that  the  moral  core 
of  every  act  is  in  its  "how,"  that  ia  in  its  spirit,  its  actu- 
ating motive ;  and  that  the  law  of  reason  is  the  only  right 
motive.  Whnt  is  aimed  at  is  a  secondary  and  (except  as 
detenntncd  by  the  inner  spirit,  the  **how"  of  the  action)  an 
irrelevant  matter.  In  short  the  separation  of  the  mental 
and  the  overt  aspects  of  an  act  has  led  to  an  equally  com- 
plete separation  of  its  initial  spirit  and  motive  from  its 
final  content  and  consequence.  And  in  this  separation,  one 
type  of  theory,  illustrated  by  Kant,  takes  its  stand  on  the 
actuating  source  of  the  act;  the  other,  that  of  Bentham, 
on  its  outcome.  For  convenience,  wc  shall  frequenllj-  refer 
to  these  types  of  theories  aa  respectively  the  "attitude** 
and  tJie  "content**;  the  formal  and  the  material;  the  dis- 
position and  the  consequences  theory.  The  fundamental 
thing  \»  that  both  theories  separate  character  and  conduct, 
disposition  and  behavior ;  which  of  the  two  is  most  empha- 
sized being  a  secondary  matter. 

Different  Ways  of  Emphasizing  Results. — There  are, 
however,  different  forms  of  the  consequences  or  "content" 
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theory — M  w«  mIiaII,  for  convcnimce,  term  il.  Some  writers, 
like  Spencer  as  quoted,  »»y  the  onlj  consequences  thnt  nre 
good  nre  simplj  pleasures,  and  that  pleasures  dilTer  onl^  in 
intcnnti),  biing  HlJkc  in  everything  but  degree.  Others 
say,  pleasure  is  the  good,  but  plen-turex  differ  in  quality 
as  well  a«  intensity  and  that  a  certain  kind  of  pleasure 
is  the  morally  good.  Othvra  May  tJiat  nitturul  sutixfuction 
is  not  found  in  any  one  pleasure,  or  in  any  number  of 
them,  but  in  n  more  permanent  mood  of  experience,  which 
is  termed  happinru.  Happine^R  is  different  from  a  pleas- 
ure or  from  a  collection  of  pleasures,  in  being  an  abiding 
consequence  or  result,  whicli  xa  not  destroyed  even  by  the 
presence  of  pains  (while  a  pain  ejects  a  pleasure).  The 
pleasure  view  is  culled  Hedonism;  the  happiness  view, 
Eudaiinonism.' 

Different  Forms  of  the  "Attitude"  Theory.— The  op- 
posite flchool  of  tiioiiry  holds  that  the  peculiar  character 
of  "moral"  good  is  precisely  that  it  is  not  found  in  con- 
sequences of  action.  In  this  negative  feature  of  the  ddl- 
nition  many  different  writerit  agree;  there  is  less  har- 
mony in  the  positive  statement  of  just  what  the  moral 
good  i«.  It  is  an  attribute  or  di»positlon  of  character, 
or  the  self,  not  a  trait  of  results  experienced,  and  in  gen- 
eral such  an  attribute  is  called  Virtue.  But  there  are 
as  many  dilTerences  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
virtue  as  there  are  on  the  other  side  as  to  what  pleasure 
and  happiness  are.  In  one  view,  it  merges,  in  its  out- 
come at  least,  very  closely  with  one  form  of  cuilaimon- 
ism.  If  happiness  be  defined  as  the  fulfillment  of  satis- 
faction of  the  clmrncteristic  functions  of  a  human  being, 
white  a  certain  function,  that  of  reaxon,  is  regarded  as 
the  characteristic  human  trait  whose  exercise  is  the  virtu* 


'  The  Greek  wordu  **>i^.  nieiwure,  and  Materia,  happlnnu.  The 
UHer  conception  In  diip  chiefly  to  Arislotlc.  Happinest  is,  hovetver, 
n  good  trnnilHliori  only  when  Ukcii  rery  rnpiclir.  The  Greek  term 
hM  •  peculiar  origin  which  Influenced  iU  meaning. 
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or  supremG  excellence,  it  becomes  iinpossiblc  to  mnintnin 
ony  diurp  line  of  dJAtiiictioci.  Ktiiil,  howtver,  nttempted 
to  cut  under  this  union  of  happiness  and  virtue,  which 
under  the  form  of  perfcctiontim  Jiiw  been  iitteiiipted  by 
many  writers,  by  raising  the  question  of  motivation.  Why 
docs  the  person  aim  at  perfection?  lit  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  reaultinj^  happiness?  Then  we  have  only  Hedonism. 
Is  it  beeau§e  the  moral  law,  tlic  law  of  reason,  rcciuires 
it?  Then  we  have  law  morally  deeper  than  the  end 
aimed  at. 

Wc  may  now  consider  the  bearing  of  this  discussion 
upon  theories  of  moral  knowledge  and  (2)  of  moral 
authority. ' 

I.  Characteristic  Theories  of  Moral  Knowledge. — ( 1 ) 
Those  who  set  chief  store  by  the  goods  naturally  expe- 
rienced, find  that  past  experiences  supply  all  Uie  data  re- 
quired for  moral  knowledge.  Pleasures  ttiid  pains,  satisfac- 
tions and  miaeries,  are  recurrent  familiar  experiences.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  note  them  and  their  occasions  (or,  put 
the  other  wi»y,  to  observe  tfie  tendency  of  some  of  our  im- 
pulses and  acts  to  bring  pleasure  as  a  consequence,  of 
others  to  effect  misery),  and  to  make  up  our  ends  and 
aims  accordingly.  As  a  theory  of  moral  knowledge, 
Hedonism  is  thus  almost  always  allied  with  empiricitm, 
understanding  by  empiricism  the  theory  that  particular 
past  experiences  furnish  the  method  of  all  ideas  and 
beliefs. 

(2)  The  theory  that  the  good  ia  some  type  of  virtuous 
character  requires  a  special  organ  to  give  moral  knowl- 
edge. Virtue  is  none  the  teH«  the  Good,  even  when  it  is 
not  attained,  when  it  is  not  experienced,  that  is,  as  wc 
experience  a  pleasure.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  good  because 
it  is  experienced,  but  because  it  is  virtue.  Thus  the  "atti- 
tude" theory  tends  to  connect  itself  with  some  form  of  In- 

■  Tlie  lUffmncM  us  regards  sdf  and  siid<?tf  will  be  coiuidered  lo 
later  chapters. 
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tuitionalimii.  Ration  nliant,  or  TratuccndentaliRin,  all  of 
these  terius  meaning  t)iat  there  is  soincthing  in  knowledge 
going  bvyoiid  the  particular  experience)).  Intuitionitliun 
holds  there  is  a  certain  special  faculty  which  reveals 
truths  beyond  the  scope  of  experience ;  Rationalism,  that 
beside  the  particulur  element))  of  cxfierience  there  are 
universal  and  neccs&nry  conceptions  wliich  regulate  it; 
TranBcendcntalism.  that  within  experience  there  is  a 
factor  derived  from  a  Hource  trunxccnding  experience.' 

II.  Characteristic  Theories  of  Moral  Control. — The' 
result  Hcliool  tends  to  view*  authority,  control,  law,  obli- 
gation from  the  standpoint  of  mean*  to  an  end;  the 
moruhstic,  or  virtue,  school  to  regard  the  idea  of  lav!  as 
more  fundamental  thnn  that  of  the  good.  From  tlie  flrst 
standpoint,  the  authority  of  a  given  rule  lies  in  its  power 
to  regulate  desires  so  that  after  all  pleasures — or  u  mnxi- 
mura  of  them,  and  a  minimum  of  pain;* — may  be  had.  At 
bottom,  it  is  a  principle  of  expediency,  of  practical  wis- 
dom, of  adjustment  of  means  to  end.  Thus  Hume  said: 
"Reason  is,  and  ought  only  to  be,  the  slave  of  the  passions" 
— that  is,  the  principles  and  rules  mode  known  by  reason 
are,  at  last,  only  instnnnents  for  securing  the  fullest  sat- 
isfaction of  desires.  But  according  to  the  point  of  view 
of  the  other  school,  no  »«tisfoction  is  reaVtf  (i.e.,  morally) 
good  unless  it  is  acquired  in  accordance  with  a  law  exist- 
ing independently  of  pleasurable  satisfaction.  Thux  the 
good  depends  upon  tlic  law,  not  the  law  upon  the  desir- 
able end. 


§  S.   ORMERAL  INTeaPBKTATIOK  Or  THKBK  THBOBIES 

The  opposition  in  Ordinary  Life. — To  some  extent, 
similar  oppositions  are  latent  in  our  ordinary  moral  convic- 
tions,  without   regard   to   theory.     Indeed,   wo  tend,  at 

*  For  «Imtlnr  rciuons,  the  "content"  theories  lend  to  ally  tlicm- 
»\vn  wilh  the  juMltlve  spIciipmi  the  "«llltudc"  theories  with  pW- 
lo5ophj  lu  (lutinct  from  sckiices. 
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diffcrciit  ttnu:)!,  to  pass  from  odc  point  of  view  to  the 
other,  without  hcing  aware  of  it.  Thus,  u  ngiiiitst  the 
idcntiiicntion  of  goodness  with  a  mere  attitude  of  will; 
we  »ay,  "It  is  not  enough  for  n  man  to  be  good;  he  must 
be  good  for  something."  It  is  not  enough  to  mean  well; 
one  inuKt  mean  to  du  well;  to  excuse  a  man  by  saying 
"be  means  well,"  conveya  a  shade  of  depreciation.  "Hell 
i*  paved  with  good  intentions."  Good  "  resolutions,"  in 
general,  arc  ridiculed  as  not  modifying  overt  action.  A 
tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  "Faith  without  works 
U  dead."  A  man  is  said  "to  be  too  good  for  tliis  world" 
when  hia  motives  are  not  efTective.  Sometinias  we  fiayt 
"So  and  so  is  a  ^od  man,"  meaning  to  say  that  that  \b 
about  all  that  can  be  said  for  him — he  doe*  not  count) 
or  amount  to  anything,  practically.  The  objection  to 
identifying  goodness  with  inefficiency  also  tends  to  render 
suspected  a  theory  which  seems  to  lead  logically  to  such 
tdcn  I  location.  More  poaitively  we  dwell  upon  goodness 
as  involving  tervke;  "love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law," 
and  white  love  is  a  trait  of  character,  it  is  one  which  takes 
immediate  action  in  order  to  bring  about  certain  definite 
consequences.  We  call  a  man  Pharisaical  who  cherishes  his 
own  good  character  an  an  end  distinct  from  the  common 
good  for  which  it  may  be  serviceable. 

On  the  otlier  bund,  indicating  the  supremacy  of  t1i« 
voluntary  attitude  over  consequences,  we  have,  "What 
sliall  a  man  give  in  cxcliiinge  for  his  soul?"  "What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  lifc^*  **Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  whose  dam- 
nation is  just."  The  deep-seated  objection  to  the  maxim 
that  the  end  justiliea  the  means  is  hard  to  account  for, 
rxccpt  upon  the  basis  tlint  it  is  possible  to  attain  ends 
otherwise  worthy  and  desirable  at  the  expense  of  coo- 
duct  which  is  Immoral.  Again,  compare  Shakspere's 
**T1iere*s  nothing  right  or  wrong,  but  flunking  makes 
it  8(^*  with  the  Biblical  "As  a  man  thinkcth  in  his  ticart, 
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•o  U  he."  And  finally  wc  have  such  sayings  as,  "Take 
the  will  for  the  dti'd*';  "HU  fieart  is  in  the  right  place"; 
tereat  muHdut,  fiat  juttitia. 

FuHsing  from  this  popular  aKpc>ct  of  the  matter,  we 
find  the  following  grounds  for  Uie  "content"  theory: 

1.  It  Makes  Morality  Really  Important.^ — Would  thore 
be  any  uite  or  aen^c  in  moral  acts  if  they  did  not  tend 
to  promote  welfare,  Individual  uiid  social?  If  theft  uni- 
forndy  renulted  in  grciit  huppinenH  tuid  security  of  life, 
if  truth-telling  introduced  confusion  and  inefficiency  into 
men's  relations,  would  we  not  consider  the  first  i»  virtue, 
and  the  latter  a  vice?  *  So  far  aa  the  identification  of 
goodness  with  mere  motive  (apart  from  results  clfected  by 
nctt)  reduces  morality  to  nullity,  there  Neem.i  to  be  fur- 
nished n  reductio  ad  abrarduvi  of  the  theory  that  results 
are  not  the  decisive  thing. 

(9)  It  Makes  Morality  a  Definite,  Concrete  Thing. 
— Morality  is  found  in  consequences;  and  consequences 
arc  ddlnite,  observable  facts  which  the  indiridutil  can  be 
made  responsible  for  noting  and  for  employing  in  (he  direc- 
tion of  his  further  bt-hnvior.  The  theory  gives  morality 
an  objective,  a  tangible  guarantee  and  sanction.  More- 
over, results  are  something  objective,  common  to  differ- 
ent individuikU  because  outside  them  all.  But  the  doctrine 
that  goodness  consists  in  motives  formed  by  and  within 
the  individual  without  rvfernice  to  obvious,  overt  results, 
makes  goodness  something  vague  or  else  whimsical  and 
arbitrary.  The  latter  view  makes  virtue  either  something 
unattainable,  or  eUe  attained  by  merely  cultivating  certain 
internal  states  having  no  outward  ri?sults  at  all,  or  even 
results  that  are  socially  harmful.  It  encourages  fanati- 
cism, morol  cronkiness,  moral  isolation  or  pride;  obstinate 
persistence  in  a  had  course  in  spite  of  its  demonstrable 

'  "SiippcMp  thnt  pichinf(  n  mtin'»  pookct  exrtted  in  him  joyfuJ  emo* 
(tons,  tiv  lirijiliiritliig  his  prospects,  would  theft  be  counted  among 
cri  [DCS }" — Ste  X  ua. 
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evil  resulU.  It  mnkr!i  montlitjr  non-progrexsiw,  since  by 
|^_its  auuinption  do  amount  of  experience  of  conaeqiiciicea 
^Bcftii  throw  nny  Itffht  upon  essential  moritl  clemcat«. 

(3)    The   Content   Theory   Not   Only   Puis   Morality 

^^ItseU  upon  a  Basis  of  Facts,  but  Also  Puts  the  Theory  o£ 

BUorality  upon  a  Solid  Basis — We  know  whut  we  mean 

by  goodness  and  evil  when  we  discusa  them  in  terms  of 

restilt.i  achieved  or  missed)  and  can  therefore  discuss  them 

intelligibly.     We  can   formulate  concrete  ends   and   lay 

down    rules    for    their    attainment.      Thus    there    can    be 

a  seieiioe  of  moral.i  Ji]»t  an  thcrt-  can  be  a  science  of  any 

I       i)ody   of   observable   facts   havinj;   a   common   principle. 

But  if  morality  dcix-nd.i  upon  purely  subjective,  pergonal 

motives,  no  objective  observation  and  common  interpreta- 

tioii  are  pcwiiible.    We  are  thrown  back  upon  the  capricious 

individual  ipite  dixit,  which  by  thi!>  theory  i.t  made  final. 

Ethical    theory    is   rendered   impossible.      Thus    Bentham, 

{       who    brings    these    ctinrgcs    ( and    othcrx )    againnt    the 

*'virtue"  theory   of  goodness,  says   at   the  close  of  the 

preface  to  his  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legitlation  (cd< 

of  1B38): 


I 


'Truthit  tltnt  form  thr  basis  of  political  and  moral  seience 
arc  not  to  be  discovered  but  by  investigations  as  severe  as 
matberaatical  on*;*,  and  beyond  all  eom[Miri»>n  more  iiilHcate 
and  ratcnsivc,  .  .  ,  They  arc  not  to  be  forced  into  dctnchcd 
and  fTcneral  propositions,  uniiieuuibcrcd  with  ciplatiatious 
and  exceptions.  Tliey  will  not  comprp"iii  ihemiielveM  into  epi- 
ICrnnu.  They  reeoi]  from  the  toiif^c  and  the  pen  of  the  dc- 
datmcr.  Thry  lloiirtKh  not  in  tlie  Hiinie  toil  with  Heiitiment. 
The)'  gray  among  thorns:  and  arc  not  to  be  plucked,  like 
daisies,  by  infants  a*  tliey  run.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  Kinij't  Road 
.  <  .  .  to  legislative,  any  more  tlian  to  mathematical  scicnee."  ' 

'Mill  In  M«  Aulobloi/raphii  >ias  a\rfn  a  strihing;  ncrount  of  how 
this  phase  of  Ulllitnrtaninn  npnmlFil  to  him.  (Sec  pp.  flS-AT  of  t.on- 
don  edition  of  ISKi  src  nl»n  nt«  l>itMriat{ont  and  l>i*r«ifioni.  Vol. 
I^  Ruajr  oa  DenUuun.  ctpn-iHllj'  pp.  330  and  ff.)  [tpntham  *intro- 
duc^d  into  munis  and  pnlllirs  Ihotr  hnblts  of  thoufrhl.  niul  modes 
of  1n»c*tlKntion.  which  nrc  wscntinl  to  the  idtn  of  kcIpikt:  nnd  the 
■bsoice  of  which  iBsdc  theic  dcpnTtmcnts  of  Iniiulrjr,  us  phj-sles  bad 
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Arguments  not  unlike,  however,  may  be  adduced  In 
favor  of  th«  attitude  theory. 

I.  It,  and  It  Alone,  Places  Morality  in  the  High  and 
Authoritative  Place  Which  by  Right  Characterizes  It. — 
Murnlity  is  not  just  n  mcHns  of  reaching  other  ends; 
it  iH  ail  end  in  itwlf.  To  reduce  virtue  to  a.  tool  or  inxtru- 
mentality  for  securing  pleasure  is  to  prostitute  and  de- 
stroy it.  UtiMophixliciited  common  t>en»c  is  Khocked  At 
putting  morality  upon  the  same  level  with  prudence,  pol- 
icy, and  expediency.  Morality  Is  morality,  just  bccauvt'^ 
it  posst^ses  an  absolute  ituthorit«tiv«ies.i  whicli  Ihey  lack. 

3.  The  Morally  Good  Must  be  Within  the  Power  of  the 
Individual  to  Achieve. — The  amount  of  pleasure  and 
pain  the  indi\'idual  experiences,  his  share  of  satisfaction, 
depend.t  upon  outward  circumstances  which  arc  beyond 
his  control,  and  which  accordingly  have  no  moral  sig- 
nificnnco.  Only  the  bcjipnning,  the  willing,  of  an  act  lies 
with  the  man;  its  conclii.tion,  its  outcome-  in  the  way  of 
consequences,  lies  with  the  gods.  Accident,  misfortune 
un f ftvorabk-  circumstance,  may  shut  the  individual  within 
a  life  of  sickness,  misery,  and  discomfort.  They  may  deprive 
him  of  external  goods ;  but  they  cannot  modify  the  moral 
good,  for  that  rcsidM  in  the  attitude  with  which  one  faces 
these  conditions  and  results.  Conditions  hostile  to  pros- 
been  ttefoTC  Bacon,  n  (IclJ  of  ititcrmtnnblc  dliuniMinn,  leading  tO 
no  resiill.  U  wns  not  hi*  opinloTu,  in  iiiiort,  liut  iiis  mtthmt.  tlint 
constituted  the  noveltj'  snil  vnliic  nt  whnt  ht  did.  .  .  .  Dcnlliani's 
method  mny  be  thurtly  drsrril>cd  aii  the  method  of  d*Ml.  .  .  .  Error 
lurlu  In  Rrncrnlltlrii." 

Um  Hnully  Mvsi  "He  hns  thus,  it  is  not  too  miioh  to  mj,  tor  the 
flrrt  time  Inlroduwd  precision  of  thmiifht  In  niornl  and  politieal 
phllnscipity.  Instcod  of  tnkliip  up  their  oplnioni  by  Intultliin,  or  br 
rntjocf nation  fron)  pivminrs  ndojilei]  on  n  mere  roii^Hi  view,  una 
COuehrd  in  lanjiunKc  m>  vnjciir  tlint  it  li;  Impoislble  to  uny  exnetif 
whether  tliey  are  true  or  fxl^e,  pliilowphi-M  sre  now  forced  Xa  nnder- 
litiind  one  another,  to  lirenk  down  the  ([cnernlity  of  their  propont* 
lions,  and  join  a  prei-itc  istiie  In  erery  dispute.  Uliis  ta  iiothtnff 
leu  than  n  revolution  in  ])1ilio»<iptiy."  In  <iew  of  the  chnraeter 
of  the  larjier  nmniinl  of  discu.ttlnnii  In  inornl  and  poliHral  philoiophf 
Still  curr<-nt,  Milt  iierliii|is  look  »  too  optimistic  view  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  "revolution    had  been  accomplished. 
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perity  may  be  only  the  means  of  calling  forth  virtuea 
of  bravery,  patience,  luid  amiability.  Only  consequences 
within  character  itself,  the  tendency  of  an  act  to  form  a 
habit  or  to  cultivate  a  disposition,  arc  realty  of  moral 
signiflcance. 

3.  Motives  Furnish  a  Settled  and  Workable  Criterion 
by  Which  to  Measure  the  Rtghtness  or  Wrongness  of 
Specific  Acts. — Consequences  are  imiofinitely  varied ;  they 
arc  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  unforeseen  to  serve  aa 
basil*  of  nivaftureniviit.  One  and  the  snuic  act  may  turn 
out  in  a  hundred  different  ways  according  to  accidental 
circumstnnceM.  If  the  individual  had  to  calculate  conae- 
quences  before  entering  upon  action,  he  would  engage  in 
trying  to  solve  a  problem  where  each  new  t«nn  intro- 
duced more  factorif .  No  conclusion  would  ever  be  reached ; 
or,  if  reached,  would  be  so  uncertain  that  the  agent  would 
be  paralyzed  by  doubt.  But  since  the  motives  arc  witliin 
the  person's  own  breast,  the  problem  of  knowing  the  right 
is  comparatively  simple:  the  data  for  the  judgment  are 
always  at  hand  and  always  accessible  to  the  one  who 
sincerely  wishes  to  know  the  right. 

Conclusion.^ — The  fact  that  common  life  recogniics, 
under  certain  conditions,  both  theories  as  correct,  and 
that  substantially  the  same  clainiK  may  be  made  for  botli, 
suggests  that  the  controversy  depends  upon  some  under- 
lying misaji prehension.  Tticir  ci)mmon  error,  as  we  nhall 
attempt  to  show  in  the  sequel,  lies  in  trying  to  spUt  a 
voluntary  net  wliich  is  single  and  entire  into  two  un- 
related parts,  the  one  termed  "inner,"  the  other,  "outer" ; 
the  one  called  "motive,"  the  other,  "end."  A  voluntary 
act  is  always  a  disposition,  or  habit  of  the  agent  passing 
into  an  overt  act,  winch,  so  far  as  it  can,  produces  cer- 
tain conscqucnees.  A  *'mere"  motive  which  does  not  do 
anything,  which  makes  nothing  different,  is  not  a  genuine 
motive  at  all,  and  hence  is  not  a  voluntary  act.  On  the 
other  hand,  consequences  wluch  are  not  intended,  which 
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Kre  not  personally  wanted  and  chosen  and  Btriven   fortj 
are   no   part   of   a   voluntary   act.       Nether   the   inner\ 
apart  from  the  outer,  nor  the  outer  apart  from  the  inner, 
hat  all/  voluntary  or  moral  quality  at  all.     The  formtr 
ia  mtrt  patimg  setitimerttality  or  reverie;   the  latter  U 
mfre  accident  or  luck. 

Tendency  of  Each  Theory  to  Pass  into  the  Other. — 
Hence  each  theory,  rcaUiiiig  its  own  oncsidethicss,  tends 
inevitably  to  make  concessions,  and  to  borrow  fitctors 
from  its  competitor,  and  thus  insensibly  to  bridge  the  gap 
bvtwccn  them.  ConscqiicnccM  arc  vniphfuizcd,  but  only 
foreteen  consequences :  while  to  foresee  \a  a  mental  act  whona 
exercise  depends  upon  character.  It  is  disposition,  in- 
tcr«Ht,  which  letid.t  an  agent  to  estimate  the  conxequencea 
at  their  true  worth;  thus  an  upholder  of  the  "content" 
theory  endit  by  falling  back  upon  the  attitude  taken  in 
forecasting  and  weighing  reaultA.  In  like  fashion,  the 
representative  of  the  motive  theory  dwells  upon  the  tend- 
ency of  the  motive  to  bring  about  certain  elfects.  Tlie 
man  with  a  truly  benevolent  disposition  is  not  the  one  who 
indulges  in  indiscriminate  charity,  but  the  one  who  con- 
siders the  effect  of  his  gift  upon  its  recipient  and  upon 
society.  Wliilc  lauding  the  motive  as  the  sole  bearer  of 
moral  worth,  the  motive  is  regarded  as  a  force  working 
towards  tlm  production  of  certain  rendti.  When  the 
"content"  theory  recognizes  disposition  as  an  inherent 
factor  in  bringing  about  consequences,  and  the  **attitudc" 
theory  views  motives  as  forces  tending  to  effect  conse- 
quences, an  approsimutioD  of  each  to  the  other  has  takea 
place  which  ahnatt  cancels  the  original  opposition.  It 
is  realized  that  a  complete  view  of  the  place  of  motive 
in  a  voluntary  act  will  conceive  motive  as  a  motor  force; 
as  inspiring  to  action  which  will  inevitably  produce 
certain  results  unless  this  is  prevented  by  superior  exter- 
nal force.  It  is  also  realized  that  only  those  consequences 
are  any  part  of  voluntary  behavior  which  arc  so  cod* 
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genial  to  character  an  to  appeal  to  it  as  gooci  and  ntir 
it  to  eflTort  to  realise  tlicm.  We  may  begin  the  analyna  of  a 
voluntary  act  at  u<hlcheT'er  end  av  pleate,  hut  we  are 
always  carried  to  the  other  end  in  order  to  complete  the 
ttfuttytit.  Tile  BO-called  distinction  Iictwecn  the  "inner" 
and  "outer"  parts  of  an  act  is  in  reality  a  distinction 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  period  of  its  dcvclop- 

I        ment, 

i  In  the  foUon-ing  chapter  wc  shall  enter  upon  a  direct 

discusKinn  of  tJit*  rciution  of  conduct  and  cliantclvr  to  one 

IT       another :  we  shall  then  apply  the  results  of  the  discussion. 

I  in  successive  chapters,  to  the  prohletm  already  raised: 
The  Nature  of  Good ;  of  Knowle^lge ;  of  Moral  Authority ; 

I  The  Relation  of  the  Self  to  Others  and  Society;  Tlie 
Cluiracteristics  of  the  Virtuous  Self. 
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CONDUCT  AND  CHARACTER 


Problem  of  Chapter. — We  hnvc  cndearorcd  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  (1)  to  identify  the  sort  of  situation  in 
which  the  icipox  of  good  iind  fvil,  right  nnd  wrong,  in 
tlieir  moral  Hcnse,  are  employed;  (S)  to  set  forth  the 
typical  problems  that  arUo  in  the  analysis  of  this  situa- 
tion; and  (3)  to  name  and  desi-rihe  briefly  the  types  of 
theory  which  have  developed  in  the  course  of  the  history  of 
the  problem*.  We  hove  now  to  return  to  the  moral  Rifua- 
tion  as  described,  and  enter  upon  an  independent  analysis 
of  it.  Wc  tthnll  commence  tliiis  imnlyKiN,  as  was  indicated 
in  the  last  chapter,  by  considering  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  attitude  and  conxcquenccs  to  each  other  in 
voluntary  activity, — not  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
approach  the  problem,  but  that  it  is  the  way  which  brings 
out  most  clearly  the  points  at  issue  among  types  of 
moral  theory  which  since  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
tcentJi  century  have  had  tlie  chief  currency  and  influence. 
Accordingly  the  discussion  will  be  introduced  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  two  nioJit  extreme  doctrine*  tlint  si-paratc  the 
•'inner"  and  the  "outer,"  the  "psychical"  and  the  "overt" 
aspect*  of  activity:  vix.,  the  Kantian,  exclusively  em- 
plwKiicing  the  "how,"  the  spirit,  and  motive  of  conduct; 
the  Utilitarian,  dwelling  exclusively  upon  its  "what,"  ita 
ciTeets  and  consequences.  Our  positive  problem  is,  of 
course,  by  meann  of  arraying  thcNc  two  extreme  views 
against  each  other,  to  arrive  at  a  statement  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  attitude  and  act,  motive  and  consequence) 
character  and  conduct. 

HI 


THE  GOOD  WILL  OF  KANT  Ul 

We  shall  begin  with  Kant  an  a  rc-prcst-ntativc  of  the 
attitude  thcorjr. 

§  1.   TUC   GOOD   wnX  OF   KAKT 
Kunt  says : 

"NothiOK  can  poBsibly  he  cDiiceivecl,  in  the  world  or  out  of 
tt,  wtiich  can  be  CAllcd  Good  without  qualiBcAtion,  rxccpt  n 
Good  Will.  IntclUgence,  wit,  juilftinL-nt,  nikl  th<?  oilier  talents 
of  tlir  mind,  howcvur  thry  niny  be  named,  or  coornge,  rcjtolo- 
tioD,  perseverance  as  qualities  of  teinpcraitn-Dt  are  individu- 
ally fcood  and  desirable  in  many  respects;  but  these  gifts  of 
nature  may  also  become  extremely  bud  and  miseliievous,  if 
the  wit]  which  is  to  make  use  of  them  and  which,  therefore, 
constitutes  what  i»  called  cliaracter,  is  not  good.  It  is  the 
snine  with  tlie  gifts  of  fortune.  Power,  riches,  honor,  even 
health  .  .  .  iiinpire  pridr  and  often  prr^umption  if  there  if 
not  a  Good  \V'ill  to  correct  the  iutluenee  of  tlicse  on  Uic  mind, 
llodt^ ration  of  the  afflictions  nnd  passions,  self-control  and 
calm  deliberation  arc  not  only  good  in  many  reapecta,  but  even 
seem  to  coniititute  part  of  tlie  intrinsic  worth  of  the  person; 
but  they  arc  far  from  deserving  to  l>e  called  good  williout 
qaalilWatioR  .  .  .  for  without  the  principU-N  of  a  good  will 
tbey  may  become  extremely  bad.  The  coolness  of  a  villain 
makea  him  both  more  dangerouK  and  more  abomiimble"  (Kant: 
Theorg  of  Elhict,  tr.  by  Abbott,  pp.  9-10). 

Element  of  Truth  in  Statement. — Th«r«  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  some  respects  those  idea.'*  of  Kant  meet 
n  welcome  in  our  ordinary  convictions.  Gifts  of  fortunCf 
talents  of  mind,  qualities  of  temperament,  arc  regarded 
as  desirable,  m?  a^w],  but  we  qualify  the  concession.  We 
say  Ihey  arc  good,  if  a  good  use  is  made  of  them;  but 
that,  administered  by  n  bad  character,  they  add  to  power 
for  evil.  Moreover,  Kant'a  statement  of  the  mtrtiuic 
goodness  of  the  (lood  Will,  "A  jewel  which  shines  by  its 
own  light**  [Ibid.,  p.  10),  awakens  ready  response  in  ua. 
Some  goodit  we  regard  as  means  and  conditions— health, 
wealth,  business,  and  profvssionul  success.      'Hiey  afford 
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moral  opportunities  and  agencies,  but  need  not 
moral  value  in  and  of  thi-inKcIvcs ;  when  the;  become  parts, 
as  they  may,  of  a  moral  goo<l,  it  iti  t>ccuuKe  of  their  place 
ojid  context.  Personality,  character,  has  a  dignity  of 
ita  own,  which  forbid*  that  it  \k  conitidercd  a  tiimpitt 
means  for  the  acquisition  of  other  goods.  The  man  wlio 
makes  hi»  good  ctuiractcr  u  simple  toed  for  securing 
political  preferment,  is,  we  should  say,  prostituting  and 
HO  dtvtroyin^  Wis  own  goodness. 

Ambiguity  o£  Statement. — ^Tlie  Htatemcnt  made  by 
Kiuit,  iiowcvcr,  is  ambi/ruous  and  open  to  opposed  inter- 
pretations.  'J'he  notion  Hint  the  Good  Will  is  good  in 
and  of  itself  may  be  interpreted  in  two  different  ways: 
(i)  We  may  hold,  for  example,  tliiit  honesty  is  good  ii» 
a  trait  of  will  because  it  tends  itievitably  to  i^ecure  a 
desirable  relationship  among  men;  it  removes  obstructions 
between  pemons  and  keeps  the  ways  of  action  dear  and 
open.  Every  man  can  count  upon  straightforward  action 
wlien  all  act  from  honesty;  it  secures  for  cnch  singleness 
of  aim  and  coneentrution  of  energy,  (ii)  But  we  may 
also  mean  thnt  honesty  is  absolutely  good  as  a  trait 
of  character  just  in  and  by  itself,  quite  apart  from  any 
influence  this  trait  of  character  has  in  securing  and  pro- 
moting diiiiruhlc  ends.  In  one  ca.se,  we  emphasize  its 
goodness  because  it  arranges  for  and  tends  towards  cer- 
tain results;  in  the  other  cose,  we  ignore  tlie  factor  of 
tendency  toward  results. 

Kant's  Interpretation  of  Goodness  of  Will  is  Pomul. 
— Kaot'K  furllk-r  treatment  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  in  which 
of  thc«e  two  senses  he  uses  the  term  Good  Will.  He  goes 
on  (/bid.,  p.  10): 

"A  Good  Will  is  good,  not  beenuse  of  what  it  performs  or 
effecta,  not  Itg  ilt  apttteit  for  the  allamnifnt  of  tome  pro~ 
poitd  end,  bat  simply  by  virtue  «f  the  volition;  tliat  is,  It  Is 
ftaoA  in  itself.  .  .  .  Even  if  It  should  happen  that,  owing  to 
tlic  &iKClal  disfavor  of  fortune,  or  tlie  niggardly  provbioa  of 
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a  stepmotherly  nttture,  tfai*  will  should  wholly  liwlt  power 
to  accomplish  its  purpose,  if  with  its  K^ciitest  efforts  it  should 
jet  ftdtiere  notliing,  nnd  there  sliould  remain  only  the  Good 
Will  (not,  to  be  sure,  a  mere  wish,  but  the  oxiruming  of  all 
mean*  in  our  [)ower),  Uien,  like  a  jvwrl,  it  would  still  shine 
by  its  own  light  us  a  tiling  whidi  luut  iU  whole  value  in 
itself.  Its  fniitfutnrKS  or  fruitletisness  can  ncitJicr  add  nor 
take  away  anylliinf;  from  lliis  value." 

And  aftain  he  saya: 

"An  action  .  .  .  derives  its  moral  worth  not  from  tnc  pur- 
pote  which  i.-i  to  be  attained  by  it,  but  from  the  maxim  by 
which  it  is  determined  and  therefore  depends  .  .  .  merely  on 
the  principle  of  volition  ]>y  which  tlie  action  has  taken  place, 
without  re^rd  to  any  object  of  denre.  .  .  .  The  purposes 
which  we  may  have  in  view  in  our  actions  or  their  effect 
regarded  as  ends  and  springs  of  will  cannot  give  the  actions 
an  unconditional  or  moral  worth.  ...  It  cannot  lie  any- 
wberc  but  in  the  principle  of  the  Will,  without  regard  to  the 
ends  wbieli  can  he  attained  by  the  action"  {Ibid.,  p.  16). 

Relation  of  Endeavor  and  Achievement  to  WilL — 
Here,  iiUo,  we  finel  ii  certain  ugre^-iniiit  with  our  every-day 
moral  experience  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  many 
we  ascribe  moral  worth  or  f^)odncss  to  acts  without 
rieferencc  to  the  rcsulta  actually  attained  by  them;  a  man 
who  tries  to  rescue  a  drowninj;  child  is  not  judged  only 
on  the  l>H--iis  of  .luceeiu.  If  he  \»  prevented,  becauHc  he 
is  crippled,  or  because  the  current  is  too  rapid  for  him, 
WG  do  not  refuse  heitrty  mural  approbation.  Wc  do  not 
judge  the  goodness  of  the  act  or  of  the  agent  from  tJio 
standpoint  of  its  attained  result,  whidi  here  is  failure. 
We  regard  the  man  as  gootl  because  he  propose<I  to  him- 
self  a  worthy  end  or  aim.  the  rescue  of  another,  even 
at  the  riitk  of  harm  to  himself.  Wc  should  agree  with 
Kant  in  saying  that  the  moral  worth  docs  not  depend 
on  th«  realization  of  the  object  of  desire.  But  we  should 
regard  the  worth  of  the  man  to  consist  precisely  in  the 
fact  that,  so  far  us  he  was  concerned,  he  aivMd  at  a  good 
rtndt.    We  do  not  rule  out  purpose,  but  wc  approve  because 
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the  purpoiie  woa  good.  B;  will  we  mean  tendendes, 
desires,  and  habits  o[K-rntinf{  to  rcnlixc-  results  rcgurdcd 
KM  d<.-xirttljlo.  Will  in  nut  the  toU  condition  of  reaching 
a  result — that  is,  of  making  the  aim  an  actual  fact.  Ciiv 
cumslnncc!*  nwd  to  coiiin-ratt-  to  inHuri.*  a  successful  ishuc; 
and  if  these  fait,  the  best  will  in  the  world  cannot  scciiro 
tlic  trRnsformatioii  of  desire  for  an  end  into  that  cod. 
We  know  that  somotimi-^  it  is  only  by  accident  that  the 
desirable  end  is  not  effected,  but  we  also  know  that  without 
tjic  proper  disposition  it  is  only  by  accident  that  the 
results  are  achieved.  Moreover,  we  know  that  our  own 
attitude  is  not  only  an  important  condition  of  securing 
the  re»ult«,  but  that  it  i.s  the  only  condition  eoiutanttjf 
under  our  control.  What  we  mean  by  calling  it  "ours** 
is  precisely  that  it  is  that  condition  whose  operation  lies 
with  us.  Accordingly,  it  i»  the  key  and  clue  to  the  resultSf 
80  far  as  they  concern  us.  So  far,  given  desire  and  en- 
deavor, Mchicvnient  is  not  necessary  to  volition. 

"Meaning  Well." — On  the  other  hand,  can  a  man  jus- 
tify hbnself  on  the  ground  that  he  "means  well,"  if  the 
"meaning  well"  does  not  regulate  the  overt  acts  that  he 
performs,  and  hence  the  consequences  that  proceed  from 
themP  Are  wc  not  justified  in  sus|>ecting  a  person's  good 
faith  when  his  good  intcntionii  uniformly  bring  sulTering 
to  others  P  If  wc  do  not  question  his  good  faith,  do  we 
not  regard  him  as  needing  moral  enlightenment,  and  a 
change  of  disposition?  We  distinguish  in  our  judgments 
of  good  between  the  fanatic  and  the  thoroughly  selfish 
man,  hut  wo  do  not  carry  this  distinction  to  the  point 
of  approving  the  fanatic ;  of  saying,  "Let  him  alone ;  he 
means  well,  he  haa  u  good  will,  he  Is  actuated  by  a  sense 
of  duty."  On  the  contrary,  we  condemn  his  aims;  and  in 
60  far  we  censure  him  for  willingly  entt:rtniiiing  ttnd  ap- 
proving them.  We  may,  indeed,  approve  of  his  character 
with  respect  to  its  sincerity,  Kingloni.«s  of  aim,  and  its  thor- 
oughness of  eifort,  for  such  things,  takcH  by  themtelvet,  or 
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in  the  abstract,  are  good  traits  of  character.  We  esteem 
them  highly,  however,  Just  bccnusc  they  have  bo  much 
to  do  with  rcaulU;  they  are,  par  excelUnce,  executive 
truits.  But  wo  do  not  approve  of  the  man's  whole  char- 
acter  in  approving  these  trait*.  There  is  something  the 
ranttcr  with  tlic  man  in  whom  good  traits  nrc  put  to  a 
bad  use.  It  is  not  true  in  such  cases  that  we  approve 
the  agent  but  condemn  hJs  actt,  Wc  iipprove  certuia 
phases  of  conduct,  and  in  so  far  regard  the  doer  aa 
praiseworthy ;  we  condemn  other  features  of  act«,  and  ia 
90  far  disapprove  Iiim,' 

Ov«rt  Action  Proves  Will. — Again,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances do  wc  actually  "take  the  will  for  the  deed"? 
When  do  we  assume  that  so  far  as  the  will  was  concerned 
it  did  aim  at  the  result  and  aimed  at  it  thoroughly,  with- 
out evasion  and  without  reservation?  Uiily  when  there 
is  tome  action  which  testifies  to  the  real  presence  of  the 
motive  and  aim.'  The  man,  in  our  earlier  instance,  must 
have  made  some  elTort  to  save  the  drowning  child  tu  ju.ilify 
either  us  or  himself  In  believing  that  he  meant  to  do  it; 
that  he  had  the  right  intent.  The  imiividual  who  habitu- 
ally justifies  himself  (either  to  others  or  to  himself)  by 
insinting  upon  the  Tightness  of  hi*  motive*,  lays  himself 
open  to  a  charge  of  self-deception,  if  not  of  dehberate 
hj'pocrisy,  if  there  are  no  outward  cvidi-nces  of  effort 
towards  the  realiuttlon  of  his  pretended  motive.  A 
habitually  careless  child,  when  blamed  for  some  disorder 
or  disturl)ance,  seeks  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  he 
"didn't  mean  to":  i.e.,  he  had  no  intention  or  aim;  the 
results  did  not  flow  morally  from  him.  We  often  reply, 
in  effect,  "that  is  just  the  trouble;  you  didn't  mean  at 

'  Whrn  Kant  taft  that  ihe  eoulnem  of  a  villain  inultci  him  "moni 
dsflccrouB  aii(>  ntor«  abominnblp,'*  It  U  lURvcittd  that  it  is  more  abuio* 
inable  fr»oauM  It  Lt  inorr  ilniittrmiifr  -lurely  a  stalcment  nf  the  value 
of  will  in  trrai*  of  the  rtaulls  it  tcnils  to  effect, 

*  Kant's  dUtlncllon  betwrrri  •  mere  wiiih.  and  "oinimln^  nil  the 
mean*  tn  our  power,"  npprars  to  rccognlw  this  fact,  but  lie  does  not 
apply  tbc  fact  in  his  Q»oty. 
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atl;  you  ought  to  hnvc  ntL-RDt  not  to  do  this.**  In  other 
woriU,  if  j'ou  hnd  thoiif^ht  iihout  vriin.1  you  were  doing 
jou  would  not  have  clone  this  and  would  not  have  brought 
about  the  undcsirnble  rcKults.  With  HtUilts  ttiere  is  such 
a  thing  as  culpable  carelessne8§  and  blameworthy  negU- 
gtnw.  So  fnr  an  the  individunl's  conscious  will  was 
concerned,  everything  he  deliberately  intended  may  have 
been  entirely  praiseworthy;  but  we  hlanio  him  l)«!ause 
hijt  character  was  tiuch  that  the  end  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  did  not  occur  to  him.  Wc  do  not  dis- 
approvi;  whc-n  the  failure  to  think  of  the  right  purpose 
is  due  to  inexperience  or  to  lack  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment ;  but  wc  do  blame  when  the  man  <l»cs  not  employ  his 
attained  experience  and  intellectual  capacity.  Given 
these  fuctorx,  if  the  right  end  h  not  thought  of  or  i.t 
quickly  dismissed,  indisposition  is  the  only  remaiuing 
explanation.  These  two  facts,  that  we  rcqui  re  cfFort  or  evi- 
dence of  vinccrity  of  gooti  will  and  tlmt  the  character  ia 
disapproved  for  not  entertaining  certain  aims,  arc  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  wc  do  not  identify  will  and  motive 
with  aomething  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  "aptness  (or 
attaining  ends."  Will  or  character  vuana  mtelligtnt 
fortthought  of  endt  and  resdute  endeavor  to  achieve 
Mm.  It  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  endt  purposed 
and  deaircd. 


§  2.    THE  "dTTEMTION"  OP  THE  UTIUTARUMS 
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Emphasis  of  Utilitarians  upon  Ends Wearcbrought 

to  the  opposite  type  of  moral  theory,  th«  utilitarian* 
which  finds  moral  quality  to  reside  in  consequences,  thai 
is  to  say,  in  the  endu  achieved.  To  the  utilituriam;,  motive 
means  simply  certain  states  of  consciousness  which  hap- 
pen to  be  uppermost  in  a  man*s  mind  as  he  acts.  Not 
this  subjective  feeling  exinting  only  in  the  iimer  conscious- 
aCKS,  but  the  external  outcome,  the  objective  cJiange  whicb 
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is  mfulc  in  the  common  world,  is  whnt  counts.  If  wo  con 
get  the  act  done  which  produceti  the  right  sort  of  changes, 
which  brinpB  the  riptht  kind  of  result  to  the  various  per- 
sons concerned,  it  is  irrelevant  »nd  mislending  to  Ijother 
with  the  private  emotional  state  of  the  doer's  mind. 
Murder  would  be  none  the  less  murder  even  if  the  con- 
scioumcsif  of  the  killer  were  tHIed  with  the  most  maudlin 
aentiments  of  general  philanthropy ;  the  rescue  of  a 
drowning  mim  would  he  none  the  less  approvable  even 
if  we  happeiieil  to  know  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
rescuer  were  irritable  and  f^rumpy  while  he  wan  perform- 
ing the  deed.  Aet^,  not  feelings,  count,  and  acts  mean 
changes  actually  effected.' 

Distinction  of  Imention  from  Motive- — The  utilitari- 
ans  miikc  tlieir  point  by  diittinguitihing  between  intention 
and  motive,  attributing  moral  value  exclusively  to  the 
former.  According  to  them,  intention  is  lekat  a  man 
means  to  do;  motive  is  the  personal  fnune  of  mind  whidi 
indicates  lektf  he  means  to  do  it.  Intention  is  the  concrete 
aim,  or  purpose;  tlie  results  which  arc  foreseen  and 
wanted.  Motive  ia  the  state  of  mind  which  renders  these 
consequences,  rather  than  others,  interesting  and  attract- 
ive. The  following  quotations  are  typical.  lien th am 
uys  concerning  motives : 

"If  tliey  arc  good  or  bad.  It  U  only  on  account  of  their 
effects:  good,  on  aceotmt  of  their  tendency  to  prodace  plcAS- 
ore,  or  avert  |>ain:  bad,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  pro- 
duce pnin,  or  avert  pleasure.  Now  the  case  is,  that  from  one 
and  the  same  motive,  and  from  every  kind  of  motive,  may 
proceed  actions  thnt  arc  good,  others  that  arc  bad,  and  others 
that  are  Indifferent." 

Consequently  the  question  of  motirc  is  totally  irrelevant. 
He  goes  on  to  give  a  long  series  of  itlustratioiis,  from 
which  we  select  one: 


'  But,  ss  we  shnl]  sec,  the  iitUltniians  make  ftnaUy 
between  ends  achhetd  and  eiiilii  atletnpted. 
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"1.  A  boy,  in  onhr  to  divert  hiinBclf,  reads  an  inspiring  book; 
tbe  motive  in  ao(.'ounti'd,  |)rrhn)»i,  n  good  out::  nt  an}'  rate,  oot 
a  bad  one  8.  He  sets  hia  top  a-spinning:  the  motive  U 
devDtcd  at  any  rate  not  a  bad  one.  3.  He  ncbi  loose  a  mad  ox 
among  a  crowd:  his  motive  ia  now,  perhaps,  termed  an 
abominable  one.  Yet  in  nil  three  caaes  Uie  motive  may  be  tbe 
very  same;  it  may  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  euriostty."  * 
Mill  writi-«  to  the  following  effect:  "Tlic  mornlity  of  the  ac- 
tion depends  entirely  upon  the  intention — that  la,  upon  mhat 
the  agent  wills  to  do.  But  tlie  motive,  that  is,  the  ferling 
which  made  him  will  so  to  do,  when  it  makes  no  difference  ia 
the  act,  makes  none  in  tbe  morality."  * 

Now  if  motives  were  merely  inert  feclingH  or  bare  otates 
of  coniiciousiiL-M.t  iuipprning  to  fill  a  person's  mind  apart 
from  his  desires  and  bin  ideas,  they  certninly  would  not 
modify  hiN  actx,  and  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  the 
correctness  of  this  position.  But  Mill  gives  the  whole 
case  away  wlicn  he  says  that  the  motive  which  makes  a 
man  wilt  sonK-thin;;,  "when  it  make*  no  difference  in  the 
act,"  makes  none  in  its  morality.  Kvery  motive  does 
make  a  difference  in  the  act;  it  makes  precisely  the  dif- 
ference between  one  act  and  another.  It  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  to  spcnk  of  the  motive  as  that  Khich 
mofr^f  a  man  will  to  do  an  act  or  intend  to  eifcct  certain 
consequences,  and  then  speak  of  the  motive  making  no 
difTcrence  to  the  act !  How  can  that  wliich  makes  an 
intention  make  no  difference  to  it,  and  to  the  act  which 
proceeds    from    it? 

Concrete  Identity  of  Motive  and  Intention. — Ordinary 
speech  uses  motive  and  intention  interchangeably.  It 
««y»,  indifrercijlly,  that  a  man's  motive  in  writing  a  let- 
ter was  to  warn  the  person  addressed  or  was  friendli- 
ness. According  to  Benthsm  and  MiU,  only  so-called 
states  of  consciousness  in  which  one  feels  frinidly  caa 
be  called  motive;  the  object  aimed  at,  the  warning  of 

■BcnUuun.  PiinflpJi*  of  itoraU  aad  Ltifttlation,  ch>  Xq  IS, 
■Hill,   VtiUtarianUm. 
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the  person,  is  intention,  not  molive.  Again  ordinary 
speech  says  either  that  a  doctor's  intention  was  to  relieve 
his  puticnt,  or  that  it  wa»  kind  and  proper,  although  the 
act  turned  out  badly.  But  the  utilitarians  would  insist 
that  only  the  first  usage  is  correct,  the  luttvr  confound- 
ing intent  witli  motive.  In  general,  such  large  terms  as 
ambition,  revenge,  benevolence,  patriotism,  justice,  ava- 
rice, are  used  to  signify  both  motives  nnd  nimst;  botli 
dispositions  from  which  one  acts  and  results  for  which 
one  nets.  It  is  ttic  gist  of  tlie  following  discussion  that 
cominoD  speech  is  eitsentially  correct  in  this  interchange- 
able  use  of  intention  and  motive.  The  same  set  of  real 
facts,  th€  entire  voluntary  act,  is  pointed  to  by  both 
terms. 

Ambiguity  in  Term  "Feeling*." — There  is  a  certain 
ambiguity  in  the  term  "feelings"  as  employed  by  Mill 
and  Bentham.  It  may  mean  feelings  apart  from  idca», 
blind  and  vague  mental  states  unenlightened  by  thought, 
propelling  and  impelling  tendencies  undirected  by  either 
memory  or  nnticipatign.  Feelings  then  mean  sheer  in- 
stincts or  impulses.  In  this  sense,  they  are,  as  Bentham 
claims,  without  moral  quality.  But  also  in  this  sense 
there  are  no  intentions  with  which  motives  may  be  con- 
trasted. So  far  as  an  infant  or  an  insane  person  is  im- 
pcllvd  by  some  blind  impuLtive  tendency,  he  foresees  notJi- 
ing,  has  no  object  ui  view,  means  nothing,  in  his  act;  he 
acts  without  premeditation  and  intention.  "Curiosity"  of 
this  sort  may  be  the  source  of  acts  which  arc  harmful  or 
useful  or  indifferent.  But  no  consequences  were  intelli- 
gently foreseen  or  deliberately  wished  for,  and  hence  the 
acts  in  question  lie  wholly  outside  the  scope  of  morals,  even 
according  to  the  utilitarian  point  of  view.  Morality  is  a 
matter  of  intent,  and  intent  there  was  none. 

Motive  as  Intelligent. — In  some  coses,  then,  motives  have 
no  moral  quality  whatsoever,  nnd.  In  tfute  caie$,  it  is  true 
that  intention  has  no  moral  quality  either,  because  tJicre 
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is  none.  Intention  an<l  motive  are  morally  oti  ihe  Hame 
level,  not  oppoMed  to  one  another.  But  motive  means  not 
only  blind  feeling,  that  i»,  impiilae  without  thought;  it 
uImo  means  a  tendency  which  is  aware  of  its  own  probable 
outcome  when  carried  into  effect,  and  which  is  intcroited  in 
the  resulting  effect.  It  is  perhaps  conceivable  that  a 
child  should  let  loonc  a  bull  in  »  crowd  from  .'«)icvr  inno- 
cent curiosity  to  see  what  would  happen — just  as  he  might 
pour  acid  on  a  stone.  But  if  he  were  k  normal  child,  the 
next  time  the  impulse  presented  itself  he  would  recall 
the  previous  result:  the  fright,  the  damage,  the  injury  to 
life  and  limb,  and  would  foresee  that  similar  conHcqueiices 
arc  likely  to  happen  if  he  again  performs  a  like  act.  He 
now  hint  what  Benthnm  and  Mill  cull  an  intention.  Sup- 
pose he  again  lets  loose  the  bull.  Only  verbally  is  motive 
now  the  same  that  it  wa^  before.  In  fact,  curiosity  is  a 
very  different  thing.  If  the  child  i!<  hUII  immature  and  inex- 
perienced and  unimaginative,  we  might  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  his  motive  in  cf^JNtic  amusement;  but 
we  may  also  say  it  is  downright  malevolence  characteris- 
tic of  a  crtminaL  In  no  case  should  we  call  it  curiosity. 
When  foresight  enters,  intent,  purpose  enters  also,  and 
with  it  a  change  of  motive  from  innocent,  because  blind, 
impulse,  to  deliberate,  and  hence  to  virtuous  or  blameworthy 
interest  in  effecting  a  certain  result.  Intention  and  mo- 
tive arc  upon  the  same  moral  level.  Intention  is  the 
OutcOJW  foreseen  and  wanted;  motive,  this  outcome  a$ 
foreseen  and  wanted.  But  the  voluntary  act,  as  such, 
is  nn  ou  tcome,  foret  howght  and  dtttredr  and  hence 
attempted. 

This  di»cu«i<ion  brings  out  the  positive  truth  for  which 
Benthain  and  Mill  stand:  viz.,  that  the  moral  quaiity  of 
any  imptiUe  or  active  tendency  can  be  ttttd  only  by  ob- 
Berving  the  tort  of  constquence»  to  lehieh  it  leads  in  actual 
practice.  As  against  those  who  insist  that  there  are  cer- 
tain feelings  in  human  nature  »o  sacred  tliat  they  do  not 
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need  to  be  incasurvtl  or  tested  by  noting  the  coQscqucnceB 
which  flow  from  Ihein,  so  sucred  that  thej  justify  ud  not 
no  matter  tthat  its  resulfg.  the  utilitarians  are  right. 
It  it  true,  AA  Bi'iithnm  Kiiyti,  that  if  motives  are  good  or 
bad  it  is  on  account  of  their  efTecta.  Hence  we  must  be 
cotintaiitly  considunng  the  cffectn  of  our  various  half- 
iropulsive,  half-blind,  half- conscious,  half -unconscious  mo- 
tires,  in  order  to  find  out  whnt  sort  of  things  they  are — 
whether  to  be  approved  and  encouragetl,  or  disapproved 
and  clicckcd. 

Practical  Importance  of  Defining  Springs  to  Action 
by  Results. — This  truth  is  of  practical  as  well  a»  of 
theoretical  signilicancc.  Many  have  been  taught  tlutt 
certain  emotions  are  inherently  so  good  that  they  are 
abitolutc-ly  the  J  ustilication  of  certain  acts,  so  that  the 
individual  is  abHolved  from  any  attention  whatsoever  to 
results.  Instance  "charity,"  or  "benevolence."  The  be- 
lief is  engrained  that  tht.'  emotion  of  pity,  of  desire 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  others,  is  intrinsically  noble 
and  elevating.  Hence  it  has  required  much  discussion  and 
teaching  to  bring  home,  even  partially,  the  evils  of  indu- 
criminate  giving.  The  fact  is  that  pity,  sympathy,  apart 
from  forecast  of  specific  results  to  be  reached  by  acting 
upon  it,  is  a  mere  psychological  reaction,  as  much  so  as  is 
Khrinking  from  sutfcring,  or  ns  is  a  tendency  to  run  away 
from  danger ;  in  this  blind  form  it  is  devoid  of  any  moral 
quality  whatsoever.  Hence  to  teach  that  the  feeling 
is  good  in  itself  is  to  make  its  mere  discharge  an  end  in 
itself.  This  is  to  overlook  the  evil  consequences  in  the 
way  of  fraud,  laziness,  inefficiency,  parasitism  produced  in 
others,  and  of  sentimentality,  pride,  self-complacency  pro- 
duw-d  in  the  self.  Then;  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect 
of  some  types  of  moral  training  is  to  induce  the  belief 
that  an  individual  may  develop  goodness  of  character 
limply  by  cultivating  and  keeping  uppermost  in  his  con- 

iousness  certain  tyjics  of  feelings,  irrespective  of  tJie 
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objective  results  of  the  acts  tliej-  lead  to— one  of  the 
roost  dRQgcroiis  forms  of  hypocrisy  and  of  weakened 
moral  6bcr.  The  insidtvnoc  of  utilitariaiiimn  tliat  we  must 
become  aware  of  the  moral  quality  of  our  impulses  and 
states  of  mind  on  the  busis  of  the  rvsults  thcj  effect,  aitd 
must  control  tliem — no  mutter  how  "good"  they  feel — by 
their  results,  !s  a  fundamental  truth  of  morals. 

Existence  and  Influence  of  Ides  of  Consequences  De> 
pends  upon  Disposition. — But  the  converse  is  equally 
true.  Behind  every  concrete  purpose  or  aim,  m  idea 
or  thought  of  results,  lies  sonicttiing,  some  passion,  in- 
stinct, impulse,  habit,  interest,  which  gives  it  a  hold  on 
the  person,  which  gives  it  motor  and  imfwlling  force; 
and  which  confcr.i  upon  it  the  capacity  to  operate  as 
motive,  as  spring  to  action.  Otherwise,  foreseen  consc* 
quenccs  would  roinuin  mere  iiili-llectual  entities  which 
tliought  might  speculatively  contemplate  from  afar,  but 
which  would  never  possess  weight,  influence,  power  to  stir 
effort.  But  we  must  go  further.  Not  only  is  some  active 
tendency  in  the  constitution  of  the  man  responsible  for 
the  motive  power,  whctlier  attractive  or  otherwise,  which 
foreseen  consequences  possess,  but  it  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  this  rather  than  that  consequence  is  suggested. 
A  man  of  consistently  amiable  character  will  not  be 
hkcly  to  have  thoughts  of  cruelty  to  weigh  and  to  dts- 
mi»s»  a  man  of  greed  will  he  likely  to  have  thoughts  of 
personal  gain  and  acquisition  constantly  present  to  him. 
What  an  individual  is  interested  in  occurs  to  biin ;  what  he 
is  indifferent  to  docs  not  present  itself  in  imagination  or 
lightly  slips  away.  Active  tendencies,  personal*  attitude*, 
are  thus  in  the  end  the  determining  causes  of  our  having 
certain  intentions  in  mind,  ax  well  m  the  causes  of  their 
active  or  moving  infiuence.  As  Bentham  says,  motives 
maJcr  intentions. 

Influence  of  Interest  on  Ideas. — "Purpose  is  but  the 
slave  of  memory."    Wc  can  anticipate  this  or  that  oi^y^ 
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as  from  past  experience  we  can  construct  H.  But 
rc-mcmbcring  ( rciirticulution )  i»  selective.  Wc  pick  out 
certain  past  results,  certain  formerly  experienced  reNultit, 
and  we  ignore  others.  Why?  Because  of  our  present 
interesU.  Wc  arc  interested  in  this  or  that,  and  nc 
cordingi;  it  comes  to  mind  and  dwells  there;  or  it  fails  to 
appear  in  recoUrction,  or  if  appearing,  is  quickly  ditmiMscd. 
It  is  important  that  the  things  from  the  past,  which  ar« 
relevant  to  our  present  activity,  should  come  promptly  to 
mind  and  find  fertile  lodgment,  and  character  decides  how 
this  happens. 
Says  James :  * 

"Wliat  constitutes  the  difficulty  for  a  man  laboring  ondcr 
an  tinwUc  pnwion  ncting  as  if  tlic  passion  wert  unwise?  .  .  . 
The  difficulty  Is  raeutal;  it  is  that  of  getting  the  idea  of  the 
wise  action  to  stay  before  our  mind  at  all.  >Vli(m  any  utrong 
emotional  state  whatever  la  upon  us  the  tendency  U  for  no 
images  but  such  as  arc  congruous  with  it  to  come  up.  If 
others  by  chance  offer  tliemselvcs,  tliey  are  instantly  smoth- 
ered and  crowded  out.  .  .  .  Uy  a  sort  of  self- preserving  in- 
stinct which  our  passion  has,  it  feel.n  tliat  Uiese  chill  objects 
[tiie  thoughts  of  what  is  disngrecjible  to  the  passion}  if  they 
once  but  gain  a  lodgment,  will  work  and  wurk  until  they  have 
froieo  the  very  vital  spark  from  out  of  all  our  mood.  .  .  . 
Passion's  cue  accordingl;r  is  always  and  everj-where  to  prevent 
their  still  small  roicc  from  bdng  beard  at  all." 

This  quotation  refers  to  a  strong  passion.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  every  interest,  every  emotion,  of 
whatever  nature  or  ttrength,  workt  m  pree'uely  the 
tame  zcay.  Upon  this  hangs  the  entertaining  of  memories 
and  ideas  about  things.     Hence  interest   is  the  central 

'  Piveholopy,  Vol.  I!.,  pp,  SM-M3.  The  wholt  pnasagc,  pp.  A61-M0, 
should  be  tborouBhly  fAinlllar  to  every  ethlrat  xtiittrnt;  nnd  should 
be  compared  with  wiiat  i»  tiaid  In  \o[.  I,  pu.  iii'iOO,  altaut  the 
seltellve  trndrnry  of  fccllngii  nnd  Vol.  I.,  du  xL,  upon  nttcnUon,  and 
Vol  I.,  pp.  iM-A^,  upon  (li«criinlniitJon. 

lioffdinf;,  Pryehologji  (tronsUttd),  ii  olno  dear  and  explicit  nith 
reference  to  tlie  Influence  of  our  rtii'ilioiis  uiwii  our  tdenH.  (See 
espceUU)'  pp.  9i)»-30:.>  ITie  dcvrlopmcot  of  thl«  fact  In  SOOM  Of 
tts  wpcct*  U  one  of  the  chief  traits  of  the  Ethics  ot  Splnoia. 
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factor  in  tJic  development  of  any  concrete  intention,  bolK 
as  to  what  it  i§  and  a»  to  what  it  is  not — that  is,  what 
the  aim  would  have  been  if  the  emotional  attitude  hod 
been  (iifftrent.  Given  a  ei-rtiiin  emotional  attitude,  and 
the  conBcqucnce§  which  arc  pertinent  to  it  are  thought 
of,  wliile  otticr  and  <-qualIy  probable  consequences  are  ig- 
nored. A  man  of  a  truly  kindly  disponition  lit  lenHitive 
to,  aware  of,  probabli-  re«ult«  on  other  people's  welfare; 
a  cautious  person  ncch  conHcqucnceii  with  reference  to  hiR 
own  standing:  &"  avaricious  man  feels  results  in  terms  of 
the  probable  increase  or  dccreaKC  of  lu's  possessions;  and 
RO  on.  The  intimate  relation  of  interest  and  attention 
forms  the  inseparable  tie  of  intention,  what  one  will,  to 
motive,  tvhy  he  m  wills.  When  Biiitham  says  that  "Mo- 
tives are  the  causes  of  intentions,"  he  states  the  fact,  and 
also  reveals  motive  on  the  proper  final  object  of  moral 
judgment. 

g  8.   CONDUCT   AND   CBAtACTItft 

The  dixciiRRion  enables  tin  to  place  conduct  and  charac* 
ter  in  relation  to  each  other.  Mill,  after  the  passage 
already  quoted  (see  above,  p.  8*8),  to  tlit  effect  tliat  mo- 
tive makes  no  difference  to  the  morality  of  tlic  act,  says 
it  "makes  a  great  difference  in  our  moral  estimation  of 
the  agent,  especially  if  it  indicates  a  good  or  a  bod 
habitual  disposition — a  bent  of  character  from  which 
useful,  or  from  which  hurtful,  actions  are  likely  to  arise." 
To  like  effect  Henthara: 

"Is  there  nothing,  then,"  he  asks,'  "about  a  man  which  can 
be  trrmrd  KOftd  or  bad,  when  on  such  or  mich  nn  necniiion, 
he  sutlers  himself  to  be  ^vcrned  by  sucli  and  such  a  mo- 
tive? Yes,  CT-rtninly,  his  diipotilion.  Now  dixpoitltion  is  ■ 
kind  of  lictitEuus  entity,'  feigned  for  the  convenience  of  dl»- 

■  PrineipU*  of  SfomU  and  Ltffitlalion,  eh.  xt„  %  1. 

■  Bentham  docs  not  rnc«n  "mirrnr  lif  a  nrlltiniis  entl(y.  Accord* 
tag  to  his  logic,  nil  |i;«ncral  nnd  ntixlrnrt  trnns.  nti  wnrdu  designating 
rcfcUoM  rather  thnn  dviociiU,  atv  "llcUtloiit  entitles.'* 
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course,  in  order  to  cxprejiA  wbnt  there  in  supposed  to  be 
permanent  in  n  man's  frame  of  miad,  where,  on  such  or  such 
on  occasion,  he  bos  been  influenced  by  such  or  such  a  motive, 
to  engage  Jn  an  act,  which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  of 
such  or  sudi  A  tend<-ne}'."  He  then  goes  on  to  sny  that  dls- 
po«itioD  is  good  or  bad  according  to  its  c&ccta.  "A  man  is 
said  to  be  of  a  mischievous  '  dispuiitinn,  wh<:n  I>y  tlie  influence 
of  no  matter  what  motives,  he  is  pretumed  to  be  more  apt 
to  engage,  or  form  intentions  of  engnging,  in  acts  whieli 
are  apparrntlg  of  a  pL-niicious  lindetiey  than  in  such  as  arc 
apparently  of  a  beneficial  tendency:  of  a  meritorious  or 
beneflecut  disposition  iu  the  opposite  cusc.*' '  And  again: 
"  It  is  evident  that  the  nature  of  a  man's  disposition  uuat 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  motives  he  is  apt  to  be  influ- 
enced by;  in  other  words,  wpon  the  degree  of  his  sensi- 
bility to  the  force  of  such  and  such  motives.  Fur  his  dis- 
ponition  is,  n»  it  were,  llie  suin  of  tiis  intentions.  .  .  .  Now, 
intentions,  like  ererythlng  else,  are  produced  by  the  things 
that  are  their  causes:  and  the  cauuft  of  intetiiiotu  art 
motivrt.  If,  on  any  occasion,  a  man  forms  either  a  good  or 
a  bad  intention,  it  must  be  by  tlic  influence  of  some 
motire."* 

Role  of  Character. — Here  we  have  an  explicit  recogni- 
tion of  the  fundamental  role  of  character  in  the  moral  life; 
and  also  of  why  it  is  important.  Character  is  that  hotly 
of  active  tendencies  and  interests  in  the  individual  which 
make  him  open,  ready,  warm  to  certain  aims,  and  callous, 
cold,  blind  to  others,  and  which  accordingly  habitually 
tend  to  make  him  acutely  aware  of  and  favorable  to  cer- 
tain sorts  of  consequences,  and  ignorant  of  or  hostile  to 
other  consetjucnceM.  A  sclRsh  man  need  not  consciotisly 
think  a  great  deal  of  himself,  nor  need  he  be  one  who, 
after  deliberately  weighing  his  own  claims  and  others* 
claims,  consciously  and  persistently  chooses  the  former. 
The  number  of  persons  who  after  facing  the  entire  situa- 
tion, would  still  be  anti-social  enough  dcliWratcIy  to  sac- 
rifice the  welfare  of  others  is  probably  small.     But  a  man 


'  By  mlschloTous  he  nwans  pcmldoni,  EmnI,  vklous,  or  ercn  do* 
prsvn)  in   eKtretne  caso. 

•  Ibid.,  eh.  xi,  5  ». 

•  ibU.,  SS  JT  and  S8. 
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will  have  a  scUish  and  PKoistic  diameter  who,  irrespective 

of  aiiy  «uch  c»nKci<Hi-i  l>ttliinc'i»g  of  Iiih  own  and  othvra'  wvl- 

fore,  is  habituollj  more  accessible  to  the  thou^t  of  those 

consequences  which  affect  himself  than  he  is  to  those  which 

bear  upon  otliers.    It  in  nut  no  nuich  that  afUr  thinking  of 

the  effect  upon  others  be  declines  to  give  these  thouglit«  any 

weight,  n»  that  he  babihmlly  failx  to  think  nt  all,  or  to 

think  in  a  vivid  and  complete  way,  of  the  interests  of 

others.    As  we  say,  he  docs  not  care;  he  docs  not  consider, 

or  regard,  otliorx.' 

Partial  and  Complete  Intent — To  Mill's  statement  that 

morality  depends  on  intention  not  upon  niotive^  a  critic 

objected  that  on  this  basis  a  tyrant**  act  in  saving  a  man 

from  droviTiing  would  be  good — the  intent  being  rescue  of 

life — altlioiigli  hi*  motive  was  abominable,  namely  crueltyf 

for  it  was  the  reservation  of  the  man  for  death  by  torture. 

Milt's  reply  is  significant.     Not  so,  be  answered;  there 

i«  in  this  case  u  difference  of  intention,  not  merely  of  mo* 

tive.     The  rescue  was  not  the  whole  act,  but  "oiily  the 

necessary  first  step  of  an  act,"    This  answer  wil!  be  found 

to  apply  to  every  act  in  which  a  superficial  analysis  would 

seem  to  make  intent  different  in  its  moral  significance  from 

motive.     Take  into  account    the  remote  consequences  in 

view  as  well  as  the  near,  and  the  .seeming  discrepancy  di«- 

Bpiivars.   The  intent  of  rescuing  a  man  and  the  motive  of 

cruelty  are  both  descnptionit  of  the  Mame  act,  the  Name 

moral  rcahty;  the  difference  lying  not  in  the  fact,  but  in 

tlie  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  named.     Now  there  is 

in  every  one  a  tendency  to  fis  in  his  mind  only  a  part  of 

the  probable  connequenceit  of  his  deed ;  the  part  which  ta 

most  innocent,  upon  which  a  favorable  construction  may 

'The  fart  tlmt  eomnion  mnrnl  cxprrlcnop,  as  rmlmillrd  In  rciiuiDOD 
»p«rh,  tisM  iueli  tcniis  as  "tliliik  of,"  "eoii»i<lcr,"  "regBrd,"  "pay 
Btlmtion  to"  (in  such  csprewlonn  m  he  U  thmiffhtful  of,  consldcrata 
of,  rrKnrdful  of,  mindful  of,  nlloiUve  to,  the  Ititcrcits  of  otlier*) 
In  a  wsy  Implying  both  Ihc  nclion  of  intellimncc  ond  of  the  sffcc- 
tionn.  U  the  cxnet  roiinlrrpnrt  of  the  Intrrrhnngtitible  iim,  alnodv. ' 
mentioned,  of  tlic  (cruis  intention  and  motive.  ' 
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niost  ciuily  be  put,  or  vliich  is  temporarily  most  agreeable 
to  contemplate.  Thus  the  person  coDcentratcs  his  thought, 
hi«  forccnst  of  t-on«0(iupnces  upon  cxtcrnul  nnd  indilTvri-nt 
matters,  upon  distrtbutioii  of  coiiiniiNlities,  increase  of 
money  or  matcHnl  resources,  and  upon  positively  vnluubic 
results,  at  the  expen.se  of  other  chaiigOJ* — cbangeit  for  the 
worse  in  his  disposition  and  in  the  well-being  and  frcedotu 
of  otherg.  Thu«  he  cauMTi  to  Ktand  out  in  strong  light 
al)  of  those  consequences  of  his  activity  which  are  bene- 
ficial find  right,  and  dismisses  those  of  another  nature 
to  the  dim  recesses  of  consciousness,  ao  they  will  not 
trouble  him  with  scruples  about  the  proper  character  of 
his  act.  Since  consequences  arc  usually  more  or  less 
mixed,  such  half-conscious,  half-tmconscioua,  Iialf-Tolun- 
tary,  fialf-instinctive  selection  easily  becomes  a  habit. 
Then  the  individual  cxcuach  Iiimself  with  reference  to  the 
actual  bad  results  of  his  behavior  on  the  ground  that 
he  "meant  well,"  his  "intention  was  good"!  Common 
sense  disposes  of  this  evasion  by  recognizing  the 
reality  of  "willing."  We  say  a  man  is  "willing"  to 
have  things  happen  when,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
in  and  of  tiK-in.telvesi  they  are  objectionable  and  hence 
would  not  be  willed  in  their  isolation,  they  are  consented  to, 
because  they  arc  bound  up  with  something  el«e  the  person 
wants.  And  to  be  "willing"  to  have  the  harm  follow  is 
n«IIy  to  will  it.  The  agctU  mtcudii  or  vUU  aU  those  cotue- 
tpiencet  Tch'ich  hU  prevailing  motive  or  character  make* 
Arm  mtling  under  the  circumttances  to  accept  or  tolerate. 
Kxactly  the  same  point  come*  out  from  the  side  of 
motive.  Motives  are  complex  and  "mixed":  ultimately 
the  motive  to  an  act  is  that  entire  character  of  an 
agent  on  account  of  whlcli  one  alternative  act  of  possible 
results  appeal  to  him  and  stir  him.  Such  motives  as  pure 
benevolence,  avarice,  gratitude,  revenge,  are  abstractions; 
we  nanje  the  motive  from  the  general  trend  of  the  utue, 
ariog  contributing  and  indirect  causes.     All  aaexgned 
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motives  are  more  or  less  pott-mortem  iilTntrK.  No  actuating 
motive  is  ever  us  simple  as  reflection  afterwards  makes 
it.  But  the  juiftiRcation  of  the  simplitication  is  tliat  it 
brings  to  light  some  factor  which  needs  further  attention. 
No  one  can  read  his  own  motives,  much  less  ttiose  of 
another,  with  perfect  accuracy; — though  the  moru  Hincere 
and  transparent  the  character  the  more  feasible  is  the 
reading.  Motives  which  arc  active  in  the  depths  of 
eliaractcr  present  themselves  onlj  obscurely  and  sub- 
oonKciously.  Now  if  one  has  been  trained  to  tliink  that 
motive  apart  from  intention,  apart  from  view  of  conse- 
quences flowing  from  an  act,  is  the  source  and  justiflcution 
of  its  morality,  a  fabe  and  perverse  turn  is  almost  sure  to 
Ite  given  to  his  judgment.  Such  a  person  fosters  and 
keeps  uppermost  ij)  the  focus  of  his  perceptions  certain 
states  of  feeling,  certnin  emotions  which  he  has  been 
taught  are  good ;  and  then  esicuftefl  his  act,  in  face  of  bad 
consequences,  on  the  ground  that  it  sprang  from  a  good 
motive.  Selflsh  persons  are  always  being  "misunderstood." 
Thus  a  man  of  naturally  buoyant  and  aiiiiahle  disposition 
may  unconsciously  learn  to  cultivate  tiu])crflcially  certain 
emotions  of  "good- feeling"  to  others,  ami  yet  act  in  ways 
which)  judged  by  consitguences  that  (he  man  might  have 
foreseen  if  he  had  chosen  to,  are  utterly  iiontlle  to  the 
interests  of  others.  Such  a  roan  may  feel  indignant  when 
accused  of  unjust  or  ungenerous  l>eb«vior,  luid  calling 
others  to  account  for  uncharitableness,  bear  witness  in  his 
own  behalf  that  lie  never  entertained  any  "feelings"  of 
unkindness,  or  any  "feelings"  except  those  of  benevolence, 
towards  the  individual  in  question.'  Only  the  habit  of 
reading  "motives"  in  the  light  of  persistent,  thorough,  and 
minute  attention  to  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them 
can  save  a  man  from  Nuch  moral  error. 

'  Id  short,  (lie  wny  lui  iTKllvItliinl  favors  hlmndf  In  i«iidlnj(  hit  own 
motives  U  an  much  an  evident^e  of  hU  cgoiim  aa  llie  wny  lie  furors 
himself  tn  oiitwsrd  actton.  Crlmlnols  can  almost  always  asdga 
"good"  dmUvcs. 
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§  4.    MDRAUTT   OF    ACTB   AND    OF    AGENTS 

Subjective  and  Objective  Morality. — Finally  wc  may 
diftniss  the  point  itt  mav  with  reference  to  the  supposed 
distinctioD  between  eubjective  and  objective  morality — 
an  agent  may  be  good  and  hi»  act  bad  or  vke-vcrta.  Botb 
of  the  schools  which  place  moral  quality  either  in  attt* 
tude  or  in  content,  in  motive  or  intent  independently  of 
each  other,  agree  in  making  a  distinction  between  the  mo- 
rality of  an  net  and  the  morality  of  the  agent — between 
objective  and  subjective  morality,'  Thus,  as  we  have  seen, 
Mill  says  the  motive  makes  a.  difference  in  our  moral  esti- 
mate of  it*  doer,  even  when  it  makoH  none  in  our  judgment 
of  his  action.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  certain  acta  are 
right  no  matter  what  the  motive  of  the  doer,  even  when 
done  by  one  with  a  bad  disposition  in  doing  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  facts 
themselves.  Men  actuated  by  a  harsh  and  narrow  desire 
for  industrial  power  or  for  wealth  produce  social  bene6ts, 
stimidate  invention  and  progri's.i,  and  rainc  the  luvel  of 
social  life.  Napoleon  was  doubtless  moved  by  vanity  and 
vainglory  to  an  extent  involving  immense  dixregard  of 
others'  rights.  And  yet  in  jurisprudence,  civil  arrange- 
ments, and  education  he  rendered  immense  social  service- 
Again,  the  "conscientiona  man"  is  often  guilty  of  bringing 
great  ^ils  upon  society.  His  very  conviction  of  his  own 
rightncM  may  only  add  to  the  intense  vigor  which  he  puta 
into  hiB  pernicious  acts.     Surely,  wc  cannot  approve  the 

'  "PonrntUy"  and  "mnlrrlnlty"  |[nod  or  bad  itre  t«rmi  iUmi  em- 
plovFil  to  ilnidtp  the  Mine  (llhliiirtlon.  (Sco  Slil|r<rklc,  Ilitlory  of 
Elhic:  pp.  190-^00;  H>  Dnwni^  PrineipUt  of  KlhUi.  pp.  99-40.) 
"I'lic  riuniUnr  <littlnrti(>ci  l>clwrTn  llir  formnl  nnd  the  mntcrlnl  ri^ht- 
Drsi  of  liHioni  The  furmrr  tlcpiriid!)  upon  tlic  ntlitu<l«  of  iUe  ng«it*B 
will  tawnrdi  hU  Idrnl  of  rl){lit:  Uic  loiter  dcpcndi  upon  the  hnnnomjr 
of  the  Brf-l  with  tlir  laws  of  mlllr  ami  lis  rcflitltinu  Icndciicy  to 
prtxluce  nnd  jirum'ilc  ucU-hcing."  Dowdf  holdii  that  both  nre  nerc«- 
saty,  vhllr  formal  rl^tncu  U  ethically  moFf  baportiuit,  thougti  not 
"  importaoL 
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conduct,  nlthougli  wc  arc  not  entitled  mornlly  to  eondi 
the  coiiHcientious  doer,  who  does  "tJie  best  lie  luiows'*- 
believes. 

Moral  QiuiUty  of  Doer  and  Deed  Proportionate..*^ 
If  we  rule  out  irrelevant  eonsidcrations,  we  find  that 
wc  never,  witliout  qunlificution,  invert  our  moral  jud^ 
jnents  of  doer  and  deed.  So  far  as  we  regard  Napoleon's 
actions  a»  mor<iUy  y^o6  (not  merely  as  happi-ning  to  ef- 
fect certain  desirable  results)  we  give  Napoleon  credit 
for  iotcre«t  in  bringing  about  tlioee  results,  and  in  to  far 
forth,  call  him  good.  Churiicler,  like  conduct,  i»  a  highly 
complex  thing.  No  human  being  is  all  good  or  all  bad. 
Even  if  we  were  sure  that  Nnpolcon  was  an  evil-minded 
man,  our  judgment  is  of  him  as  evil  upon  the  whole.  Only 
if  wc  suppose  him  to  be  bod  and  only  bad  all  the  time  is 
there  the  oppoKitton  of  evil  cluiractcr  and  good  actions. 
We  may  believe  that  even  in  what  Napoleon  did  in  the  way 
of  legal  and  civic  reform  he  was  actuated  by  mixed  mo* 
ttves — l>y  vanity,  love  of  greater,  becauHe  n)orc  centralized, 
power,  etc.  But  these  interests  in  and  of  themselves  could 
not  haveeffoctwl  the  ratulta  he  accomplished.  He  must  have 
had  some  insight  into  a  better  condition  of  afTairs,  and 
this  insight  evidences  an  interwl  in  so  far  good.  More- 
over, so  far  as  we  judge  Napoleon  bad  as  to  his  character 
and  motive  in  these  nets,  we  are  entitled  to  hold  that  the 
actions  and  also  the  outward  results  were  also  partially 
evil.  That  is,  while  to  some  extent,  socially  beneficial, 
they  would  have  been  still  more  so  if  Napoleon  had  been 
actuated  by  less  self-centred  considerations.  If  his  char- 
acter had  licen  .timpler,  more  Mincere,  more  straightfor- 
ward, then  certain  evil  results,  certain  offsets  to  the  good 
he  accomplislK-d,  would  not  have  occurred.  Tlie  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  in  the  results  and  the  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  motimc  arc  proportionate  to  each  other. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  when  we  recognize  the  complexities 
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of  chiirsctcr  and  conduct,  and  do  nol  tillow  oiirtvlvcH  to 
be  impoMxl  upon  by  a  fictitious  simplicity  of  analysis. 

Sununary. — The  firat  quality  wMcti  it  the  object  of 
judgiiii-nt  primarily  resides  then  in  intention  i  in  the  conse- 
quences whicli  are  foreseen  snd  dcKired.  Ultimately  it  rc- 
nAt»  in  that  disposition  or  characteristics  of  a  person 
which  are  responsible  for  his  foreseeing  and  desiring  just 
such  consequences  rather  thnn  others.  The  ground  for 
judging  an  act  on  the  basis  of  consequences  not  foreseen 
is  that  the  powers  of  a  man  are  not  fixed,  hut  capable  of 
modiflcation  and  redirection.  It  h  only  through  taking 
into  account  in  suhaequent  acts  consequences  of  prior  acta 
not  intenchil  in  thoxr  prior  acts  thai  the  agent  learn«  the 
fuller  significance  of  his  own  power  and  thus  of  himself. 
Erery  builder  builds  other  than  he  knowK,  whether  better 
or  worse.  In  no  case,  can  he  foresee  all  the  consequences 
of  his  acts. 

In  subsequent  experience  the.tc  results,  mere  by-products 
of  the  original  volition,  enter  in.  "Outer"  and  non- 
moral  for  the  original  act,  they  are  within  subsequent 
voluntary  activity,  because  they  influence  desire  and 
make  foresight  more  accurate  in  dctotil  and  more  ex- 
tensive in  range.  This  translation  of  consequences  once 
wholly  unforeseeable  into  eonscqucaccs  which  have  to  be 
taken  in  account  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  change  of  im- 
pulsive into  intelligent  action.  Hut  there  is  no  act  so  intel- 
ligent that  it*  actual  consequences  do  not  run  Iwyond  its 
foreseen  ones,  and  thus  necessitate  a  subsequent  revision  of 
intention.  Thus  the  distinction  of  "inner"  and  "outer"  it 
one  involrcd  in  the  growth  of  character  and  conduct.  Only 
if  character  were  not  in  process  of  change,  only  if  conduct 
were  a  flxed  because  isolated  thing,  should  we  have  that 
separation  of  the  inner  and  the  outer  which  underUes  alike 
the  Kantian  and  tlic  utihtarian  theorieH.  in  truth,  there 
is  no  separation,  but  only  a  contrast  of  the  different  levels 
of  deaire  and  forethought  of  earlier  and  later  activities. 
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The  great  twed  of  the  moral  agent  U  thus  a  character 
which  will  make  him  as  open,  as  accessible  ax  po<i«ibIe,  to  the 
rocognition  of  the  conacquuin^  of  hu  behavior. 
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Wk  have  rL'Hchcd  a  conclusion  ns  to  our  first  ioquir; 
(p.  201),  and  have  decided  that  the  appropriate  .*ul>j«ct- 
mattcr  of  moral  judgment  is  the  disposition  of  the  person 
as  maoifeatcd  in  the  tendencies  which  caufte  certain  con- 
Kcqumce^,  rather  than  others,  to  be  considered  and  es- 
teemed— forc&een  and  desired.  Disposition,  motive,  intent 
are  then  judged  good  or  bad  according  to  the  consequences 
they  tend  to  prodnetr.  But  what  arc  the  consequences  by 
which  we  determine  anything  to  be  good  or  bad?  We  turn 
froin  the  locus  or  residence  of  the  distinctions  of  good  and 
bad  to  the  nature  of  the  distinctions  themselx-ea.  What 
do  good  and  bad  mean  as  terms  of  voluntary  behavior? 

Happiness  and  Misery  as  the  Good  and  Bad. — ^Thcre  is 
one  answer  to  this  question  which  is  at  once  so  simple  and 
HO  cmnpn-hcnsive  that  it  has  always  been  professed  by  some 
representative  pthie&I  theory :  the  good  is  happiness,  well- 
being,  pleaoure;  the  had  is  misery,  woe,  pain,'  The  agree- 
ableness  or  disagreeablcncss  attending  consequences  differ* 
mtiatcft  them  into  good  and  bad;  and  it  is  because  some 
deeds  are  found  to  lead  to  pleasure,  while  others  lead  to 
pain,  that  they  are  adjudgi-cl  virtuous  or  vicious.  In  its 
modern  fonn,  this  theory  is  known  as  utilitarianism.  Ben- 
tbam  has  given  it  a  sweeping  and  clear  formulatioa. 

'  I,«ter  we  shnll  »t«  r«i»oni  for  dUcriminating  between  happintM 
and  pirnsure.  But  berc  wt  accept  the  standpoint  of  tbo6c  who 
identif)-  tbctn. 

in 
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"Nature  luia  placn)  auinkind  under  t\ie  goremitnce  of  hro 
soTcr4.'[gn  iiiastcFB,  pain  and  plcavurc.      It  is  for  them  alone 
to  point  nut  what  wr  ouglit  to  do  lu  wi-11  an  to  determim:  what 
we  ahttll  do.     On  tbc  one  hand,  the  standard  of  right  anAJ 
wrong,  on  the  otlicr  clinin  of  raiiioi  and  i-.Secbi,  are  faxtenedT 
to  tbeir  throne." 

"iitrictly  ipcnking  nothing  can  he  «aid  to  be  good  or  bod 
bat  either  in  tlsclf,  which  is  the  ca«c  only  with  pain  or  picas- 
are;  or  on  accoiint  of  its  cfTcetif,  which  it  tlic  ca*c  only  with 
things  that  arc  the  cause  or  preventive  of  pain  or  pleasure." 
Again:  "By  the  principle-  of  titility  is  meant  that  principle 
which  approver  or  disapproves  of  every  action  wluitevcr  ac- 
cording to  the  trndency  it  appiaw  to  tiavr  to  augment  or 
dimini.Hh  the  liap]>lucss  of  the  parly  whose  interestii  are  in 
question."  '  Once  more:  "The  grejileirt  happiness  of  all  tJioec 
wbone  interest  is  in  question  Is  the  right  and  proper,  nn<l  th« 
only  right  and  proper  and  universoUy  desirable  end  of  human 
action."  "Only  on  the  basis  of  this  principle  do  tlie  wordx 
'right  and  wrong'  and  'onght'  have  an  intelligent  weaning  uj 
applied  to  actions;  otherwise  (hey  have  not." 

This  last  stfttcment  need  not  meant  however,  tijat  all  judg- 
ments of  right  and  wrong  ure  u»  nmtter  of  fact  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  results  of  action  in  the  wny  of 
pain  ajid  pleiieure,  hut  that  upon  this  ground  alone  should 
our  judgments  be  formed,  since  upon  this  bitsis  ulonc  c&n 
they  be  justified.' 

Axiomatic  Identification  of  Good  with  Happiness. — 
The  principle  that  happiness  is  the  ultimate  niin  of  human 
action  and  the  ultimate  stundnrd  of  the  moral  value  of 
thni  action  is  generally  regarded  by  the  utilitarians  as 

axiomatic  and  not  susceptible  of  proof.    As  Itenthani  says, ^ 

"that  which  is  used  to  prove  everything  else  cannot  Itsdf  ^^fl 
be  proved.    A  chain  of  proofs  must  have  their  commence-  ^^ 

'  Tlie  context  shows  that  this  "party"  may  be  either  the  indlrlduali 
or  a  llmitcrl  tadai  group  or  tliE  entire  community.  Even  the  picas* 
wra  HTid  piilns  of  nnlmnls,  of  the  sccitlrnt  creation  genernlly,  may 
come  into  the  uecount. 

'  Thnte  quotnllonit  nrc  nil  tnken  from  Bcnthnni's  FrinripUt  of 
iSorata  ami  Lfi/uUtlioa;  the  firit,  thiril.  nod  fourth  from  cb.  L|  the 
second  from  ch.  xlil.;  and  Uic  lost  from  eh.  U. 
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moit  eomcwherc."  Sa  Bain  n«_v.t  {Moral  Sc'unee,  p.  27), 
"Now  Uiere  can  be  no  proof  offered  for  the  position  tliat 
bappincsB  is  thv  proper  end  of  ull  human  proccdurcti,  the 
crit«rion  of  nil  right  conduct.  It  ia  an  ultimate  or  final 
assumption  to  be  tested  hy  reference  to  the  individual  judg- 
ments of  mankind."  Thus  aUo  Mill  {Utilitarianitm): 
"The  only  proof  capable  of  bein/j  given  that  an  object 
is  viitibb  in  that  pctipic  actually  .tee  it.  In  like  manner 
the  sole  proof  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  that  any- 
thing  is  dt-sirsblc  is  tlint  people  do  actually  desire  it."* 

Extreme  Opposition  to  Happiness  Theory. — In  strik- 
ing contrast  to  this  view  of  the  self-evident  character 
of  happincKK  as  the  all-d(wirable,  i«  tJic  view  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  equally  self-evident  that  to  make  pleasure  the 
cod  of  action  is  destructive  of  all  morality.  Carlylc  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  a  violent  reaction  against  utili- 
tarianism. His  more  moderate  characterization  of  it  is 
"mechanical  profit  and  loss**  theory.  It  is  "an  upholfltcry 
and  cookery  conception  of  morals."  It  never  gets  above 
the  level  of  considerations  of  comfort  and  expediency. 
More  vehemently,  it  is  a  "pig  philosophy"  which  regards 
the  universe  as  a  "swine  trough"  in  which  virtue  is  thought 
of  as  the  attainment  «f  the  maximum  possible  quantity  of 
•*pig*s  wash."  Again,  apostrophizing  man,  he  says:  "Art 
thou  nothing  ^Iw  th«n  a  Vulture  that  flies  through  the  Uni- 
verse seeking  after  Somewhat  to  eat ;  shrieking  iloiefully  he- 
cause  Carrion  enough  is  not  given  thecP'*  Of  the  attempt 
to  make  general  happiness  the  end,  he  says  it  proposes  the 
problem  of  "Given  a  world  of  Knaves,  to  produce  honesty 

•  With  Ihew  ctnti-mrnl.i  mnv  hr  cinnpRPwl  .Sppnivr,  PrinripUt  af 
Kthif,  ftp.  M-^i:  Stcjilnri,  !^'fUncf  of  Ethift.  pp.  4 J.  SUI^twick.  In 
hli  Utlhodi  of  Rihici.  holdi  Hint  Ihc  nxiomatk  chornctcf  of  hnppl- 
ne**  lU  nn  rnd  provrx  thnl  tlir  pitjllon  Is  nol  cinplrlenl  but  Inlulllonal 
or  <i  priori.  Only  lu  we  bnav  <nmc\vr»  on  ccrtnin  ultimBte  delintr- 
ancH  of  roiuclrnri'  rnn  We  be  snl<l  to  know  Ihnt  happincxs  1*  llie 
drsfrstile  end  nii<l  IImI  llie  biipplnrM  of  one  it  just  as  intriniicalljr 
dalrnbk  ns  the  hnppineu  of  another.  (Sec  hU  iltthodt  o/  Btkiet, 
Book  IIU  rhs.  xUi.  ima  xlv.) 
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from  their  united  action,"  the  term  "knave"  referring  to 
the  indindunlistic  sclf-eccking  character  of  pleasure  and 
"honesty"  t«  tlic  wocial  outcome  desired.  Am  a  i>oIitica.l 
theory,  he  thought  that  utilitariani&m  subordinated  jus- 
tice to  iKnt-voK-ncc,  nnd  in  thiit  lijjht  he  referred  to  it  a« 
a  "universal  syllabub  of  philanthrophic  twaddle," 

Ambiguity  in  Notion  of  Happiness. — If  to  some  it  is 
self-evident  that  happiness  is  the  aim  of  action,  nnd  mircow 
in  aohicvinf;  it  \\k  test  both  of  the  act  and  the  disposition 
from  which  it  proceeds :  while  to  others  it  i«  equally  ob- 
viou«  that  Nurh  a  view  means  inuiiorality  or  at  least  a  base 
and  sorthd  iitontlity,  it  in  rfnMMirible  to  suppose  that  the 
"happiness"  docs  not  mean  the  same  to  boUi  parties ;  that 
there  iit  some  fnndnnicntnl  ambiguify  in  the  notion. 

Source  of  Ambiguity.— Tiie  nature  of  this  ambiguity 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Bcntliam  himself — 
and  in  this  he  is  typical  of  all  the  utilitananH — combines 
in  his  statement  two  aspects  of  happiness,  or  two  views  of 
pleasure.  He  says  it  is  for  picn-ture  and  pain  alone  to 
"point  out  vhat  we  ouf;kt  to  do,"  that  they  are  the  only 
basis  upon  which  our  judf^nents  of  right  and  wrong  oaght 
to  he  formed,  or  upon  which  they  can  he  justified.  Other 
things  may  he  taken  as  pointing  out  what  we  ought  to  do; 
other  -ttandanU  of  judgment— caprice,  sympatliy,  dogma 
^-are  employed.  But  they  are  not  the  right  and  proper 
ones.  Conhideration  of  cmiswjueneeH  of  tlie  act  in  the  way 
of  effect  upon  the  happiness  and  misery  of  all  concerned, 
fumislies  the  only  proper  way  of  regulating  the  forma- 
tion of  right  ends.  A  certain  happiness,  that  of  results, 
is  the  standard.  But  this  presupposes  that,  in  any  eaxc 
tliere  is  some  end,  and  one  which  may  be  improper  because 
not  in  accord  with  the  standard.  Yet  this  end  also  must  be 
pleasure.  Pleaaurc  and  pain  "determine  what  we  thaU 
do,"  whether  we  act  for  the  maximum  of  pleasures  or  not. 
The  "chain  of  cau«'«"  as  well  as  tlic  "standard  of  right" 
u  fa»tetied  to  them.    We  ad  for  pleasure,  even  when  we  do 
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not  act  for  the  pleasures  for  which  we  ought  to  act. 
Pleasure  or  happiness  thtw  «ppciir»  in  n  cloiibK-  rok-.  Only 
in  the  case  of  right  ends,  is  it  the  same  hnppinesa  which 
serrcH  ns  •  moving  spring  iind  rs  standard  of  judffmeQt. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  one  pleasure  which  is  the  end  in  view, 
and  another  piciisure,  one  not  in  view,  or  at  least  not  influ- 
encing action,  which  measures  rightncss.  The  eMuncc, 
to  to  speak,  of  a  wrong  act  is  precisely  that  the  pleasures 
which  product'  it  iiri;  not  tliesc  piensure*  which  measure 
its  goodness ;  the  agent  is  not  moved  to  act  by  those  pleas- 
ures ivnd  paitm  which  at*  consequence:!  settle  its  moral  value, 
but  by  some  pleasure  or  pain  which  happens  to  be  strongly 
felt  lit  the  moment  of  action. 

Two  Sorts  of  Good.— 'I'hus,  even  from  Benthain's  point 
of  view,  there  is  n  difference  between  real  and  apparent 
happiness,  between  the  good  which  moves  to  action  and 
that  which,  being  the  standard,  should  move.  If  the  end 
of  all  acta  is  huppinoi^s  and  yet  we  require  a  considerntion 
of  results  to  show  us  what  happiness  we  are  Justified  in 
seeking,  then  "happiness"  is  in  n  highly  ambiguous  posi- 
tion. While  from  one  standpoint,  it  furnishes  the  stand- 
ard  of  right  and  wrong;  from  another,  it  furnishes  the 
moving  spring  of  all  wrong  action;  it  is  that  which  so 
solicits  and  tempts  us  that  we  fail  to  employ  the  right 
standard  for  the  regulation  of  our  action,  and  hence  go 
astray.  It  seems  to  some  (as  to  Carlyle)  that  tliis  distinc- 
tion is  so  fundnmintal  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  one 
and  tlie  same  thing  can  be  the  standard  of  all  right  action 
and  the  moving  spring  of  nil  wrong  action.  Hence  they 
insist  upon  Uic  fundamental  opposition  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. 

Moreover,  from  Bentham's  own  point  of  view,  there  ia 
a  difference  between  the  good  which  /Srst  presents  itself, 
which  firtt  stirs  desire  and  solicits  to  action,  and  the  good 
which  Iwing  formed  after  and  upon  the  baaU  of  congidero' 
tion  of  consequences,  i»  t)ic  right  good.     In  calling  the 
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latter  the  right,  wc  idcar  ttint  it  bos  authority  orcr  the 
end  which  first  appear^i;  Rnd  hence  Iihk  Huprctne  claim 
over  action.  So  it  is  nffain  evident  that  wc  arc  using  hap- 
pincHH  in  two  quite  different  !M.-n^K;  »o  that  if  wc  call  the 
first  end  that  presents  itself  happiness,  the  right  end  will 
be  Homrthing  clue;  or  if  we  cull  the  coiiM-queitces  wliicli 
measure  the  worth  of  the  act  happiness,  then  the  first  end 
ought  to  Ik  called  Hometliing  else.  If  happiness  i»  the 
luttural  end  of  all  desire  and  endeavor,  it  ia  ahsurd  to  say 
that  the  same  hnppinctis  ought  to  be  the  end.  If  all  ob- 
jrctn  fall  to  the  ground  any  way,  ne  do  not  say  they 
ought  to  fall.  If  all  our  acts  arc  moved  any  way  by 
pleasure  and  pain,  thin  fact,  jiisl  l>ecause  it  applieit 
equally  to  all  acts,  throws  no  lights  upon  the  rightness 
or  wroiignc-Ks  of  any  one  of  them.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  that  for  which  we  thould  act  is  a  kind  of  hap- 
piness which  involves  full  consideration  of  consequences, 
it  is  misleading  to  rail  that  happiness  froin  which  wc  act 
"blindly"  ot  without  proper  forethought. 

If  happiness  is  to  be  the  same  as  the  moral  good,  it 
must  be  after  the  right  kind  of  happiness  has  been  dis- 
tinguished; namely,  that  which  commends  itself  after  ade- 
quate reflection.  Our  criticism  of  Iknthani  will  be  directed 
to  showing  that,  so  far  as  he  conceives  of  happiness  as 
simply  a  sum  of  pleasures  alike  in  quality,  but  differing 
only  in  quantity,  he  cannot  make  this  distinction.  As  an 
early  critic  (Hazlitt)  of  Bcntham  said:  "Pleasure  is  that 
which  is  so  in  itself.  Good  is  that  which  approves  itself 
on  reflection,  or  the  ulea  of  which  is  a  source  of  satis- 
faction. All  pleasure  is  not,  tliereforc  (morally  speaking)* 
equally  a  good ;  for  all  pleasure  docs  not  equally  bear  re- 
flecting upon."  We  shall  further  try  to  show  that  the 
reason  for  Bentham's  conceiving  happiness  as  simply  a 
sum  of  pleasures  is  that  he  falls  into  the  error  already 
discussed,  of  separating  consequence.-*  from  the  disposition 
and  capacities  or  active  tendencies  of  the  agent.    And  thatf 
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when  wc  correct  this  error,  the  proper  incaniiig  of  hitppi- 
nL-»«  turn*  out  to  be  tlic  sutUfuction,  rcftliziition,  or  ful- 
flllnient  of  some  purpose  and  power  of  the  agent.  Thus 
we  cfin  cIiHtifij^isli  bt'tuecn  Uie  fitisc  luid  un»uti« factor; 
Imppinetiii  fouiid  in  the  expression  of  a  more  or  less  iso- 
lated and  superficial  tcndcQcj?  of  the  self,  and  the  true  or 
genuini.'  gtKtl  found  in  tlic  ndequttt^  fuIRIImc-nt  of  u  funda- 
niental  and  fully  related  capacity.  We  shall  first  take 
up  the  discuMion  under  tlie  hcudii  just  brought  out:  I. 
Hiippiness  at  the  Natural  Knd  or  Object  of  Detire;  U. 
Happiness  aa  Standard  of  Judgment. 


I  ward 
I  that 
I        once 


§  1.    TIIK  OnJECT  or  DE8ISB 

Hedonistic  Theory  of  Desire. — ThHt  phase  of  utilita- 
rianism which  holds  that  the  object  of  desire  is  pleasure, 
is  temied  hedonism,  or  sometimes  psychological  hedonism 
to  dii«tiiiguish  it  from  ethical  hedonism,  the  theory  that 
pleasure  is  the  standard  for  judging  acts.  The  funda- 
mental fallacy  of  psy etiological  hedonism  has  been  trell 
stated  by  Green  to  be  supposing  that  a  desire  can  be 
aroused  or  created  by  the  anticipation  of  its  own  satisfac- 
tion— i.  e.,  in  supposing  that  the  idea  of  the  pleasure  of 
exercise  arouses  desire  for  it,  when  in  fact  tlie  idea  of 
exercise  is  pleasant  only  if  there  be  already  some  desire  for 
it(Grcen,  ProUgomcna  to  Ethicn,  p.  168).  Given  a  desire 
already  in  existence,  the  idea  of  an  object  which  is  thought 
of  as  satisfying  that  desire  will  always  arouse  pleasure,  or 
be  thonglit  of  aei  pleasurable.  But  li<Hloiti»iti  faiU  to  con- 
sider the  radical  dilTerencc  between  an  object's  arousing 
pleasure,  because  it  is  regttrd<tl  os  satisfying  desire,  and 
the  thought  of  a  pleasure  arousing  a  desiret — although  the 
feeling  of  agrecableness  may  intensify  tlic  movement  to* 
rds  the  object.  A  hungry  man  thinks  of  a  beefsteak  as 
which  would  satinfy  his  npixtite;  his  thought  is  at 
clothed  with  an  agreeable  tone  and  the  conscious  force 
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of  the  nppctit«  is  corrc^tpundiiiKly  intensified:  the  miser 
thinks  of  gold  in  a  ftiiiiilar  u-ay;  tlic  benevolent  of  nit  net 
of  charity,  etc.  But  in  each  case  the  presence  of  the  pleas- 
urable elenicnt  is  dcpcmlent  itpcm  tlic  thought  of  nn  object 
which  is  not  pleasure — the  beefsteak,  the  gold.  The 
thought  of  the  object  precrdrs  the  pleasure  and  excites 
it  because  it  ia  felt  to  promise  the  satisfaction  of  a  desir«. 

Pleasure  is  the  Felt  Concomitant  of  Imagining  a  De- 
sire Realized  in  Its  Appropriate  Object — The  object  of 
desire  is  not  pleasure,  but  some  object  is  pleasurable  be- 
cause it  is  the  congenial  terminus  of  desire.  The  pleasure 
felt  is  a  present  pleasure,  the  pleasure  which  now  accom- 
panies the  idea  of  the  sntis6ed  desire.  It  intensifies  the  de* 
sire  in  its  present  diameter,  through  opposition  to  the  di«- 
Kgrceable  tone  of  the  experienced  lack  and  want. 

I.  Pleasures  and  Original  Appetites — Biulogienl  in- 
stincts and  appetites  exist  not  for  the  sake  of  furnishing 
pkiiMuri:,  but  n»  activities  needed  to  maintain  life — the  life 
of  the  individual  and  the  species.  Their  adequate  fulfill- 
ment is  attendt-d  with  pleasure.  Such  is  the  undoubted  bio- 
logical fact.  Now  if  the  animal  be  gifted  with  memory  and 
anticipation,  this  complicates  the  process,  but  docs  not 
change  its  nature.  The  unimul  in  feeling  hungry  may  now 
consciously  anticipate  the  getting  of  food  and  may  feel 
pleaKure  in  the  idea  of  food.  The  pleasure  henceforth  at- 
tends not  merely  upon  attained  satisfaction  of  appetite, 
but  also  upon  appetite  prior  to  nKtisfaction,  so  far  as  that 
nnticipatcA  Ma  future  satisfaction.  But  desire  is  stilt  for 
the  object,  for  the  food.  If  the  desire  is  healthy,  it  will 
not  depend  for  its  origin  upon  the  recollection  of  a  prior 
pleasure;  the  animal  does  not  happen  to  recall  that  it  got 
plcaNuru  from  food  and  thus  arouse  a  doirc  for  more  food. 
The  desire  springs  up  naturally  from  the  state  of  the  or- 
ganism. Only  a  judcd  and  unhealthy  appetite  has  to 
whip  itKclf  up  by  recalling  previous  pleasures.  But  if 
tliere  arc  many  obstacles  and  discouragements  in  the  way 
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of  getting  th«  object  which  satiiGcs  want,  the  nnticipntion 
of  plt-n.Mirt:  ill  its  ftilfllliiicnt  may  iionmilly  intensify  the 
putting  forth  of  energy,  may  give  an  extra  reeoforccmcnt 
to  flagging  effort.  In  this  way,  the  luiticipution  of  pkiii- 
ure  ha«  a  normal  plaee  in  tlie  effective  direction  of  activi- 
tiee.  But  in  any  case,  the  desire  and  its  own  object  ure 
primary  ;  the  pleasure  i»  secondary- 

2.  Pleasure   and  Acquired  Desires The  same  point 

comes  out  even  more  clearly  when  wc  take  into  account 
the  so-called  higher  desires  and  scrtiraents — those  which 
usually  ent«r  into  distinctively  moral  questions.  In  these 
cases  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  the  original  inatincta 
and  appetites  of  the  organism.  Their  place  is  taken  by 
acquiri-d  liabilii  and  diNpoftitions.  The  object  of  a  be- 
nevolent dcsirc!  is  the  supplying  of  another's  lack,  or  the 
incroHNe  uf  hi.%  good.  'Hie  pleasure  which  accompanies 
the  doing  of  a  kindness  to  others  is  not  the  object,  for  the 
individual  thinks  of  the  kindly  net  as  pleasure-giving 
only  IwcuuNe  he  already  has  a  benevolent  cliaractcr  wbich 
naturally  expresses  itself  in  amiable  desires.  So  far  as 
he  is  not  hcncvoleiit,  the  act  will  appear  repiiUiivc  ratJier 
than  atlractiTe  to  him ;  and  if  it  is  done,  it  will  be  not  from 
a  benevulent  desire,  but  from  a  cowardly  or  an  avaricious 
desire,  tlie  pleasure  in  that  case  attending  the  thought 
of  some  other  objective  consequence,  such  as  escaping  un- 
popularity. In  like  manner,  the  aim  to  behave  honestly, 
or  to  obey  the  civil  law,  or  to  love  one's  country,  leads 
to  dwelling  upon  the  act*  and  objects  in  which  these  de- 
sires and  intents  may  be  fulfilled;  and  those  objects  which 
Are  thought  of  as  affording  fuUillnK'nt  are  necessarily  put 
in  a  favorable  and  attractive  light — they  are  regarded  as 
sources  of  happiness.  To  a  patriot  the  thought  even  of 
possible  death  may  arouse  a  glow  of  satisfaction  as  he 
thinks  of  this  act  as  strengthening  his  country's  existence. 
But  to  Kuppnsc  Hint  this  attcndjint  pk'asure  is  the  aim 
and  object  of  desire  Is  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
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3.  Happiness  and  De8ire.~Al]  nwn,  then,  ma.j  be  Hud 
to  desire  ImppiiieM.  But  this  Imppiuess  is  not  dependent 
upon  prior  experiences  of  plcttsure,  which,  coming  up  in 
meniory,  iLroiue  dc»ire  nn<)  rivet  uttcntion  upon  themnelves. 
To  Bay  that  the  desire  of  a  man  is  for  happiness  is  onljr 
to  Any  that  hnppincss  comes  in  the  fullillmcnt  of  desire, 
the  desires  arising  on  tlieir  own  account  as  expressions  of 
a  state  of  hick  or  incompletion  in  which  the  person  finds 
himself.  Happiness  thus  conceived  m  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  detire  and  varki  vith  it,  tehUe  detire  variet 
with  tkt  type  of  character.  If  the  de«tre  is  the  desire 
of  an  honest  man,  then  the  prosperous  execution  of  some 
honorahlc  intent,  the  payment  of  n  debt,  the  adequate  ter- 
mination of  a.  tru&t,  in  conceived  as  happiness,  as  good. 
If  it  he  tlic  desire  of  a  profligate,  then  entering  upon 
the  riotous  course  of  living  now  made  possible  b>"  inher- 
itance of  property  is  taken  as  happiness — the  one  consum- 
mation greatly  to  be  wished.  If  wc  know  what  any  person 
really  RmU  desirable,  what  he  stakes  his  happiness  upon, 
we  ciui  read  his  nature.  In  happiness,  as  the  anticipation 
of  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  there  is,  therefore,  no  sure  or 
unambiguous  quality ;  for  it  may  be  a  token  of  good  or  of 
bad  character,  according  to  Uie  sort  of  object  which  ap- 
peals to  the  person.  Ilie  present  joy  found  in  tlie  idea  of 
the  completion  of  a  purpose  cannot  be  the  object  of  desire, 
for  we  desire  only  things  absent.  But  the  joy  is  a  mark  of 
the  congruity  or  harmony  of  the  tliought  of  the  object, 
whatever  it  be — health,  dissipation,  miserliness,  prodigal- 
ity, conquest,  helpfulness — with  the  character  of  the  agent. 
It  is  an  evidence  of  the  moving  force,  the  influence,  the 
weight,  of  the  conceived  end;  it  registers  the  extent  En 
which  the  end  is  not  a  mere  intellectual  abstraction,  but  is  a 
motive  (see  p.  S5St).  But  the  moral  worth  of  this  motive 
deiK'nds  upon  tlie  character  of  the  end  in  which  the  person 
finds  his  satisfaction. 

4.  Confusion  of  Future  and  Present  Pleasure. — It  is  the 
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confusion  of  present  plcasurr,  nttcndiint  upon  the  thought 
of  nn  object  as  satisfying  desire,  with  the  pleasure  that 
wUl  come  when  the  det'ire  it  tatUped,  that  accounts  for 
th«  persistence  of  tht  idcii  that  ploiuurc  is  the  object  of 
desire.  The  fact  that  the  object  of  desire  is  now  pleasura- 
ble is  distorted  into  the  dtatciiifiit  thut  wo  seek  for  un 
absent  pteaatire.'  A  good  illustration  of  tlie  confusion  is 
•ecn  in  the  following  quotation : 

"Tlir  love  of  bAppincss  must  express  tbc  sole  possible  mo- 
tivc  of  Judas  Iticuriut  nnd  of  Iiix  Muter;  it  mual  explain  the 
conduct  of  Stylitcs  on  his  pillar  or  Tiberius  at  Cnprac  or 
h  Kcmpls  In  his  cell  or  of  NeUon  in  the  cockpit  of  the  Vlo- 
torr.  It  muirt  be  equally  good  for  i«ints  and  martjrrs,  heroes, 
cowarits,  dcbauclifs,  ascetics,  niyslies,  misers,  prodigals,  menj 
women  and  babes  in  arms"  (I..eslie  Stephen,  Seience  of 
Ethki,  p.  a). 

This  statement  is  true,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  the  sense 
that  different  persons  find  different  things  good  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  different  characters  or  habitually 
dominant  purposes ;  that  each  finds  his  happiness  in  what- 
ever he  most  sets  his  afTectionit  upon.  Where  a  man's  heart 
is,  there  will  his  treasure  be  also,  and  where  that  is  which 
n  m^n  regards  as  treasure,  there  also  is  the  heart.  A 
man's  character  is  re^'caled  b;  the  objects  which  make  him 
happy,  whether  anticipated  or  reiibxcd. 

Our  Ends  are  Our  Happiness,  Not  a  Means  to  Itv— 
But  the  fallacy  is  in  the  words  "love  of  happiness."  They 
suggest  that  nil  alike  are  Mi-king  for  some  one  and  th« 
same  thing,  some  one  thing  labeled  "happiness,"  identi- 
cal in  all  cases,  differing  tn  the  way  they  look  for  it — 
that  saints  and  martyrs,  heroes  and  cowardw,  all  have 
just  the  same  objective  goal  in  view — if  they  only  knew 
it!     In  so  far  as  it  is  true  that  there  arc  certain  funda- 


'  This  amblgiulty  nffects  the  statfinent  quoted  from  Benthsm  tkst 
pleasure  ■nil  pnin  (letrmiiiic  whni  vre  shall  do.  Itii  imnlkntlon  ts 
thnt  ])lrflsur«!  lU  objte.1  of  dnlrc  movu  tint  the  fnci  Is  tliat  pT*»9M 
pleasure  urousod  by  the  tdca  of  mdic  ohjcct,  inBueuces  us. 
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mental  conditions  of  the  self  which  have  to  fae  satisfied  in 
order  tlmt  there  shall  he  a  tmr  ttlf  and  a  trtte  latitfac- 
tion,  happiness  is  the  same  for  all,  and  is  the  ultimate 
good  of  alL  But  thiit  holds  only  of  the  itamJard  of  happi- 
ness wliich  makes  any  particular  conception  of  happiness 
right  or  wrong,  not  to  the  conceptions  actually  entertained. 
To  say  that  all  are  consciously  and  deliberately  after 
the  same  happiness  is  to  pervert  the  facts.  Happiness  as 
Ktandurd  means  the  genuine  fultillinciit  of  whatever  is 
necessary  to  the  development  and  integrity  of  the  self.  In 
this  sense,  it  is  what  men  ought  to  deiiire;  it  is  what  they 
do  desire  so  far  as  they  understand  themselves  and  the 
conditions  of  thdr  satisfaction.  But  m»  natural  or  psy- 
chological end,  it  means  that  in  which  a  man  happens  at 
a  given  time  to  find  delectation,  depending  upon  his  upjicr- 
most  wishes  and  strongest  habita.  Hence  the  objection 
which  almost  every  one,  including  the  hedonists,  feels  to 
tlie  statement  that  happiness  is  the  conscious  aim  of  con- 
duct. It  suggests  that  the  objects  at  which  wc  ordinarily 
aim  are  not  sought  for  theniiteWes,  but  for  some  ulterior 
gratification  to  ourselves.  In  reality  these  ends,  so  far 
M  they  correspond  to  our  capacity  and  intention,  an  our 
happiness.  All  men  love  happiness — yes,  in  the  sense 
that,  having  desires,  they  are  interested  in  the  objects  in 
which  the  ilesirea  may  be  realized,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  worthy  or  degraded.  No;  if  by  this  be  meant  that 
happine.ts  is  sometliing  other  tlian  and  beyond  tlie  con- 
ditions in  which  the  powers  of  the  person  arc  brought  out, 
and  made  effective:  no,  or  if  it  means  that  all  love  that 
which  really  will  bring  happiness. 

Necessity  (or  Standard. — As  many  sorts  of  character, 
so  many  sorts  of  things  regarde<I  as  satisfactory,  as  con- 
stitutive of  good.  Not  all  anticipations  when  realized 
arc  what  they  were  expected  to  be.  The  good  in  prosjicct 
may  be  apples  of  Sodom,  dust  and  ashes,  in  attainment. 
Hence  Kome  cnd»,  some  forms  of  happiness,  are  regarded 
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as  unworUiy,  not  as  "rciil"  or  *'truc."  WTiIk-  they  uppcared 
to  bv  ))nj>])iiiL'Sji  (luring  tlic  expectancy  of  desire,  they  are 
not  approved  aa  such  in  later  reflection.  Hence  the  de- 
mand for  Homc  stundurd  gocHl  or  hajipiiieKH  by  wrhicli 
the  individual  may  regulate  the  formatioii  of  his  desires 
and  purposes  ro  that  the  present  and  the  permanent 
good,  the  good  in  desire  and  in  reflection,  will  coincide^ 
so  that  the  individual  will  find  that  to  be  satisfactory  in 
hill  present  view  which  will  also  permanently  satisfy  him. 
From  happiness  as  a  conceived  good  we  turn  to  happiness 
as  rightly  {-onceived  go<Nl ;  from  happincfls  as  result  to  hii[>- 
pinesB  as  standard.  As  before,  we  begin  with  the  nar- 
rower utilitarian  conception. 


§  S.    THE  CO^'CEPTtON  OP  HAPFtNBSS  AS  A  STAXDARD 

Utilitarian  Method. — Hedonism  means  that  pleasure  is 
the  end  of  human  action,  hecauMi  the  end  of  desire.  Utili- 
tarianism or  universalistic  hedonism  holds  that  the  pleas- 
ure of  atl  affected  in  the  standard  for  judging  the  worth 
of  action, — not  that  condueivencss  to  happiness  is  the  sole 
measure  actually  employed  by  mankind  for  judging  moral 
worth,  but  that  it  is  the  sole  standard  that  should  be 
employed.  Many  other  tests  may  actually  be  used,  sym- 
pathy, prejudice,  convention,  caprice,  etc.,  but  "utility" 
is  the  one  which  will  enable  a  person  to  judge  trulif  what 
is  right  or  wrong  in  any  proposed  course  of  action.  The 
method  laid  down  by  Bcntham  is  as  follows;  Every  pro- 
posed act  is  to  Ix-  viL'woil  with  reference  to  ita  probable 
consequences  in  (a)  infmtity  of  pleasure  and  pains;  (b) 
their  duration;  (c)  their  certainty  or  uncertainty;  (d) 
tlieir  nearness  or  remoteness;  (e)  their  fecundity — i.e., 
the  tendency  of  a  pleasure  to  be  followed  by  others,  or 
a  pain  by  other  pains:  (f)  their  purity — i.e.,  the  tendency 
of  a  pleasure  to  be  followed  by  pains  and  vice  vena;  (g) 
their  extent,  that  is,  the  number  or  range  of  persons 
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whose  happiness  is  afPected — with  reference  to  whose 
pleasures  and  pAitis  each  one  of  the  first  six  items  ou^ht 
also  in  »tri<'tncss  to  bu  f-alculntt-d !  Then  rtum  up  nil  the 
pkasurcfi  which  stand  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account; 
add  the  pains  which  arc  the  dchit  items,  or  liiibilitiea.  on 
the  other ;  then  take  their  algebraic  sum,  and  "the  balance 
of  it  on  the  side  of  pleasure  will  be  the  good  tendency  of 
the  act  upon  the  whole." 

Circle  in  Method. — Bciitham's  arf^iment  depends  wholly 
upon  the  po^Hihility  of  both  forescL-ing  and  accurately 
measuring  the  amount  of  future  pleasures  and  pains  that 
will  follow  from  the  intention  if  it  in  carnt-d  into  cfTcct* 
and  of  being  able  to  find  their  algebraic  sum.  Our  ex- 
mination  will  be  directed  to  showing  that  we  have  here 
the  same  fallacy  that  we  have  just  discussed;  and  that 
Bentliain  argues  in  a  circle.  For  the  argument  purporta 
to  measure  present  disposition  or  intent  by  summing  up 
future  units  of  pleasure  or  pain;  hut  there  is  no  way 
of  estimating  amounts  of  future  satisfaction,  the  relative 
intensity  and  weight  of  future  possible  pain  and  pleas- 
ure experiences,  except  upon  the  basis  of  present  tend- 
encies, the  habitual  aims  and  interests,  of  the  person.  ( I ) 
The  only  way  to  estimate  the  relative  amount  (buIV,  in- 
tensity, etc.)  of  a  future  "lot"  of  pleasure  or  pain,  is  by 
seeing  how  agreeable  to  preient  disposition  are  certain 
anticipated  consequences,  themselves  not  pleasures  or  pains 
at  all.  (2)  The  only  basis  upon  which  we  can  be  sure 
that  there  ia  a  right  estimate  of  future  satisfactions,  is 
that  we  already  have  a  good  character  as  a  basis  and 
organ  for  forming  judgment. 

(i)  How  Pleasures  and  Pains  arc  Measured. — If  we 
keep  strictly  to  Bentham'a  own  conception  of  pleasures 
as  isolated  entities,  all  just  alike  in  quality,  but  differ- 
ing in  quantity — in  the  two  dimensions  of  intensity  and 
duration — the  scheme  he  recommends  is  simply  impossible. 
What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  one  pleasure,  as  an  ex- 
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tcrnal  and  future  fact,  is  equal  to  another?  What  prac- 
tical sense  is  there  in  the  notion  that  a  pain  may  be  found 
which  i«  cxuctly  ixiual  to  a  ploa^turc,  no  that  it  may  just 
offset  it  or  reduce  it  to  zero?  How  can  one  wci^^h  the 
amount  of  pain  in  u  Jumping  and  lonf^continuul  tooth- 
ache against,  say,  the  pleasure  of  some  charitable  deed 
performed  under  conditions  which  may  brinf;on  tlie  tooth- 
ache? What  relevancy  has  the  quantitative  comparison 
to  a  judgment  of  moral  worth?  How  many  units  of 
pleasure  are  contained  in  the  fultillmcnt  of  the  intention 
to  go  to  war  for  one's  country?  How  many  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  intention  to  remain  at  home  with  one's 
family  and  secure  profitable  contracts  from  the  govem- 
mcnt?  How  shall  the  pains  involvi-d  in  each  set  be  detected 
and  have  their  exact  numerical  force  assigned  them? 
How  shall  one  set  be  measured  over  against  the  other? 
If  a  man  is  already  a  patriot,  one  set  of  consequences 
comes  into  view  and  has  weight ;  if  one  is  already  a  coward 
and  a  money-grubber,  another  set  of  consequ<.-nces  looms  up 
and  its  value  is  meitHiired  on  a  rule  of  very  different  scale. 

Present  Congeniality  to  Character  Measures  Im- 
portance.— When  wc  analyze  what  occurs,  wc  find  that  this 
process  of  comparing  future  possible  satisfactions^  to  see 
which  is  the  greater,  takes  place  on  exactly  the  opposite 
basis  from  that  set  fortli  by  ik-ntluim.  We  do  not  com- 
pare results  in  the  way  of  fixed  amounts  of  pleasures  and 
pains,  but  we  compare  oltjectlve  result*,  ctmngcs  to  be 
effected  in  ourselves,  in  others,  in  the  whole  social  situa- 
tion; during  this  comparison  desirei  and  avcrsiona  take 
more  de6nite  form  and  strength,  so  that  we  fhid  the  idea 
of  one  result  more  agreeable,  more  harmonious,  to  our 
present  character  than  another.  Then  we  say  it  is  more 
satisfying,  it  affords  more  pleasure  than  another.  The 
satisfaction  norc  aroused  in  the  mind  at  the  thought  of 
getting  even  with  an  enemy  may  be  stronger  than  the  pain- 
fiUness  of  the  thought  of  the  liann  or  loss  tliut  will  come 
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to  him  or  than  the  thought  of  danger  itself. — then  the 
pleasures  to  follow  from  vengeance  arc  esleeim-d  more  nu- 
raerous,  stronger,  more  lasting,  etc.,  than  those  which 
would  follow  frmn  <ibMtincnoc.  Or,  to  nny  thnt  siitisfnc- 
lioiis  are  about  equal  ineaiis  lliat  we  arc  ntne  at  a  loiu 
tu  r)i(H»e  lietwo-ii  tlicin.  But  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  choose 
because  certain  future  pains  and  pleusurcx  preiient  them- 
selves in  and  of  tlit'insclvcs  as  fixed  amounts  irrespective 
of  our  own  uiHliet,  liiiliit:!,  and  plans  of  life.  Similarly 
wc  may  speak  of  satisfactions  being  added  to  one  another 
and  the  total  sum  incrcaswl ;  or  of  dis;(ati-''faetion  coming; 
in  as  offsets  and  reducing  the  amount  of  satisfaction.  But 
this  docs  not  mean  that  pains  and  pleasures  which  wc  ex- 
pect to  arrive  in  the  future  arc  added  and  subtracted — 
what  intelligible  meaning  can  such  a  phrase  possess?  It 
means  Uiat  as  we  think  first  of  tliii*  result  and  then  of 
another,  the  prcflcnt  happiness  found  in  tlie  anticipatioD 
of  one  is  increase<l  h^  llu-  niiliripittiun  of  the  otlicr  ;  or  that 
the  results  arc  so  incompatible  that  the  present  satisfac- 
tion, instead  of  swelling  and  ex]innding  aH  from  one 
thought  to  another,  is  chilled  and  lessened.  Thus  we  might 
find  the  thought  of  rcnngc  sweet  (and  thus  give  a  high 
valuation  to  tJic  units  of  pleasure  to  result  from  it),  but 
be  clieoked  by  the  thought  of  the  meanness  of  the  act,  or 
of  how  we  would  feel  if  some  one  else,  whose  good  opinion 
wc  highly  esteem,  should  hear  of  it. 

(3)  Congeniality  to  a  Good  Character  the  Right  Meas- 
ure.— The  net  outcome  of  this  discussion  is  that  the  prac- 
tical value  of  our  acts  is  defined  to  us  at  any  given  timo 
by  the  satisftu-tion,  or  displeasure,  we  take  in  the  ideas  of 
changes  we  foresee  in  case  the  act  takes  place.  The  present 
happiness  or  distaste,  dc])cnding  upon  the  liarmony  be- 
tween the  idea  in  question  and  the  character,  defines  for 
us  the  value  of  the  future  consequences:  which  is  the 
reverse  of  saving  that  a  calculation  of  future  pains  and 
pleasures  determines  for  us  tlie  value  of  the  act  and  char- 
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acter.  But  this  Applies  to  any  end  as  it  happens  to  arise, 
not  to  Uk'  vtid  (i»  wv  uuf^lit  to  form  it;  wc  arc  still  with- 
out a  standard.  What  has  been  said  applies  to  the  crimi- 
nal as  well  ns  to  the  saint;  to  the  mixer  and  the  prodif{iil 
and  tile  wiA«Iy  generous  alike.  The  idea  of  a  certain  re- 
sult warms  the  heart  of  each,  his  heart  being  what  it  is. 
Thv  aKNUsKin  n'oiilil  nut  be  one  if  the  thought  of  a  murder 
had  not  been  entertained  hy  him  and  if  the  thought  bad 
not  been  liked  and  welronied — iiuidc  at  home  Only  upon 
the  supposition  that  character  is  already  good  can  we 
trunt  judgment,  first,  to  foresee  all  the  consecjuencCT  that 
should  be  foreseen ;  and,  secondly,  to  respond  to  each  fore- 
seen consequence  with  the  right  emotional  stamp  of  like 
and  dinlike,  pleasure  and  pain.  The  Greeks  said  it  ia  tlw 
object  of  a  moral  cxlueation  to  sec  that  the  individual  finds 
his  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  noble  etuU  and  finds  his  pain 
ill  the  cootemplation  of  base  ends.  Again,  as  Aristotle 
aoid: 

"The  good  man  wills  the  real  object  of  Intent,  bat  what  ths 
bod  man  desires  may  be  anytbinfc;  jimt  as  physically  tboae 
in  good  condition  want  things  that  arc  wholesome,  while  the 
diseased  may  take  anyUiin^c  to  be  healthful ;  for  tlie  good  man 
jadgea  correctly"  (Kthk»,  Bonk  III.,  4,  i).  And  again: 
"The  good  mun  is  apt  to  go  right  about  plea&ure.  and  the  bad 
man  i*  apt  to  go  wrong"  (Book  II.,  3,  7),  and,  finally,  "It 
is  only  to  the  good  man  that  the  good  presents  Itself  as  good, 
for  rice  perverU  os  and  cauies  aa  to  err  about  the  principle 
of  action"  (Book  III.,  IS,  10). 

Principle  of  Quality  of  Pleasure  as  Criterion. — Mill, 
Htill  calling  himself  a  utilitarian,  reacheti  .tubntantially  the 
same  result  by  (a)  making  the  qualitff  of  pleasure,  not 
its  bulk  or  intensity,  the  standard;  and  (b)  referring  dif- 
ferences in  quality  to  dilTerencea  in  the  charactert  wliicb 
experience  them. 

"It  Is,"  he  says,  "quite  compnttlile  with  the  principle  of  utility 
to  rceognixc  Uk  fact  that  sonic  k'tndi  of  pleasure  are  more 
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desirable  and  more  vitlaAblr  tlinn  oUker*.  Hamnn  b^ing*  have- 
facultica  more  devoted  ihaii  tbc  animal  appetites,  aud,  when 
once  mAdc  conscious  of  tlirni,  do  not  rrgnrd  nnytliing  as  Lap* 
pineui  that  does  not  include  their  gratlfKation." 

The  hif^cr  the  capacitjr  or  fnculty,  tlie  higher  in  quAlity 
the  pleasure  of  its  exercise  and  rulflllment,  irrespective 
of  hulk.  But  how  do  we  know  which  faculty  u  hif{hcr, 
and  Iwrnce  what  satlsfHction  is  more  viiluable?  By  refer- 
ence to  the  esperience  of  the  man  who  has  had  the  best 
opportunity  to  exercise  all  the  powers  in  question. 

"Few  human  crmtiircs  wonid  consent  lo  bp  rhnngrd  into  any 
of  the  lower  unimuU,  for  a  proniisv  of  die  fullest  allowance 
of  a  beast's  pleasure:  no  intelligent  huninn  being  would  con- 
aeiit  to  be  a  fool,  no  instructed  person  would  be  an  ignoramus, 
no  person  of  feeling  and  conscience  would  be  selfish  and  boae, 
even  though  tliey  should  be  persuaded  that  the  fool,  the 
donee  or  the  rascal  is  better  satisfied  with  his  lot  than 
Uiey  are  with  theirs."  And  again,  "It  is  indiiii)u table  that 
the  being  whose  capacities  of  enjoyment  arc  low  hns  the 
greatest  cliance  of  having  them  fully  satinfiei] ;  and  n  higtdy 
endowed  being  will  always  feci  that  any  happiness  which  he 
ean  look  for,  a*  tile  «'orId  is  constituted,  t»  imperfect.  ...  It 
is  better  to  be  a  human  being  dissalislicd  than  a  pig  satisfied; 
better  to  be  a  Socrates  dissatisfird  than  a  fool  satisfied.  And 
if  the  fool  or  the  pig  is  of  a  different  opinion,  it  is  bocauoe 
he  only  knows  his  own  side  of  the  t^uestiou.  The  other  party 
to  the  comparison  knows  both  sides." 

The  net  result  of  our  discuxsion  Js,  then,  (1)  that  hap- 
piness consists  in  the  fulfillment  in  their  appropriate  ob- 
jects (or  the  anticipation  of  such  fulfillment)  of  the  powers 
of  the  self  manifested  in  desires,  purposes,  ofFort.t;  (2) 
true  hiippinesK  consists  in  the  satisfaction  of  those  powers 
of  the  self  which  are  of  higher  quality;  (3)  that  the  man 
of  good  character,  the  one  in  whom  these  high  powers  arc 
already  active,  is  the  judge,  in  the  concrete,  of  happiness 
sod  misery,    We  shall  now  discuss 
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§8.    THK   CONSTITOTION    OF    HAPriKKSS 

Hftppincss  cDiimts  in  the  agreement,  whctlicr  antici- 
pated or  realized,  of  the  objective  eoaditions  brought  about 
by  our  endonvors  with  our  desires  und  purposes.  Tliis  con- 
ception of  happiness  is  contrasted  with  the  notion  tluit  it 
is  a  Bum  or  collection  of  separate  states  of  sensation  or 
feeling. 

I.  One  View  Separates,  while  the  Other  Connects, 

Pleasure   and   Objective   Con<]itions In   one    ca-te,  the 

ugrceahlc  feeling  in  a  kind  of  psjehical  entity,  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  existence  by  itself  and  capable  of  ab- 
straction from  the  objective  end  of  action.  The  pleasant 
thing  is  one  thing;  the  pleasure,  another;  or,  rather,  the 
pleaaant  thing  must  be  analyzed  into  two  independent  ele- 
ments, the  pleasure  as  feeling  and  the  thing  with  which 
it  happens  to  be  associated.  It  is  the  pleasure  alone,  when 
dittociaUd,  which  is  the  real  end  of  conduct^  on  object 
being  at  best  an  external  means  of  securing  it.  It  is  thp 
pleasurable  feeling  which  happens  to  be  asaoctaled  with 
food,  with  music,  with  a  landscape,  that  makes  it  good; 
health,  art,  are  not  good  in  themselves.  The  other  \iew 
holds  that  pleasure  has  no  such  existence  by  itself;  that 
it  ia  only  a  name  for  the  pleaiant  object;  that  by  pleas- 
arc  is  meant  the  agreement  or  congruity  which  exists  be- 
tween some  capacity  of  the  agent  and  some  objective  fact 
in  which  this  capacity  is  realized.  It  rxprtstes  the  way 
some  object  meets,  fits  into,  responds  to.  an  activity  of 
the  agent.  To  say  that  food  is  agreeable,  means  that  food 
satisfies  an  organic  function.  Music  is  pleasant  because 
by  it  certain  capacities  or  demands  of  the  person  witli  re- 
spect to  rhythm  of  hearing  are  fulfilled;  a  landscape  is 
beautiful  because  it  carries  to  fulfillment  the  visual  possi- 
bilities of  the  spectator. 

a.  Qualities  of  Pleasure  Vary  with  Objects,  and  with 
Springs  to  Action. — When  happiness  is  conceived  as  an 
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aggregate  of  states  of  feeling,  these  are  reganlcd  as 
hoiDOgeiieom  in  ciimiify,  differing  from  one  another  only 
ill  intensity  and  duration.  Tlieir  qualilative  diffcrcncvs 
are  not  intrinsic,  but  arc  due  to  the  different  objects  with 
which  t\wy  ure  iiniiociuled  (un  plva^urcd  of  lienriiig,  OT^^t 
vision).  Henec  they  disappear  when  the  pleasure  is  taken  ^H 
by  itself  a»  an  end.  But  if  ngreenbleneits  U  precisely  the 
agreeabteness  or  congniousnesa  of  some  objective  condi- 
tion with  Komc  inipulxe,  habit,  or  tendency  of  the  agent, 
then,  of  course,  pure  plcuAure  is  n  niyth.  Any  pleaiiure 
is  qualitatively  unique,  bein^  precisely  the  harmony  of 
one  »ct  of  condition!!  with  itH  appropriate  activity.  Tlie 
pleasure  of  eating  is  one  thing;  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
music,  another;  the  pleasure  of  an  uniialilc  act,  another; 
the  pleasure  of  drunkenness  or  of  anger  is  still  another. 
Hence  the  possibility  of  absolutely  different  moral  values 
attaching  to  pleasures,  according  to  the  type  or  aspect 
of  character  which  they  express,  llut  if  the  good  is  only 
a  sum  of  pleasures,  any  pleasure,  mo  far  as  it  goes,  i*  u 
good  as  any  other — the  pleasure  of  malignity  as  good  as 
the  pleasure  of  kindlincHt*,  »imply  as  pleasure.  Accord- 
ingly Benthani  said,  the  pleasure  of  push-pin  (a  game) 
is  as  good  as  that  of  poetry.  jVnd  as  he  snid  again,  since  ^J 
pleasure  is  the  motive  of  every  act,  there  is  no  motive  ^H 
which  tn  ittelf,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  good — it  ts 
bml  only  if  it  turnn  out  in  the  end  to  produce  more  pain 
than  pleasure.  The  pleasure  of  malignant  gossip  is  so 
far  u  it  is  pleasure  a  mitigation  of  the  badness  of  the 
act.  Not  so,  if  ImppincHS  in  the  experience  into  which 
pleasures  enter  so  far  as  the  tendencies  of  character 
that  produce  th^ni  are  approved  of.  An  act  may  bring 
a  pleasure  and  yet  that  plea.'iurc  be  no  part  of  happr- 
ness,  but  rather  a  blot  and  blemish.  Such  would  be  the 
case,  for  example,  with  the  pleasure  which  one  might  take 
in  an  act  of  charity  because  one  had  thereby  put  h!jn- 
tclf  In  a  position  sopcriur  to  that  of  the  recipient.     A 
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good  man  wlio  cnufjlit  liimnelf  feeling  pIcrLturc  front  this 
plinsc  of  llic  not  would  not  re^rd  this  pleasure  as  a 
further  clement  of  jjood  nttnincd,  but  hk  dctrncling  from 
ht«  linp|>inexN.  A  plcuturi*  may  he  Meceptetl  or  reacted 
fif^ainst.  So  far  as  not  acquiesced  in  it  is,  from  the  Ktnnd' 
point  of  Imppinciis  positively  dtiinfjrceAbk'.  Surrender 
to  a  pleasure,  Inking  it  to  be  one's  happiuetis,  is  one  of 
tbe  surest  ways  of  revealing  or  discovering  nhat  sort  of 
a  tniui  one  in.  On  tlie  other  hiuul,  tht;  pain  which  a 
miserly  man  feels  in  his  first  acts  of  generosity  may  be 
welcomed  by  him  as,  under  the  circumstimces,  an  clement 
in  his  good,  since  it  ia  a  Hign  of  and  factor  in  the  improve- 
ment of  character. 

3.  The  Unification  of  Character. — Hnppineiw  ««  a  sum 
of  pleasures  does  not  afford  a  basis  for  unifying  or  or- 
ganizing the  various  tendenctw  and  rapacities  of  the  self. 
It  makes  passible  at  beat  only  a  mechanical  compromise 
or  external  ndjuMtnient.  Take,  for  example,  the  satisfac- 
tion attendant  upon  acting  from  a  benevolent  or  a  mali- 
cious iinpuUe.  There  can  be  no  question  that  some 
pleasure  is  found  in  giving  way  to  either  impuUe  when 
it  is  strongly  felt.  Now  if  we  regard  the  pleasure  aa 
a  fixed  state  in  itself,  and  good  or  happineui  as  a  sum 
of  such  states,  the  only  moral  superiority  that  can  attach 
to  acting  benevolently  is  that,  upon  the  whole,  more  unit* 
of  pleasure  come  from  it  than  from  giving  way  to  the 
opposite  spring  of  action.  It  is  dimply  a  question  of 
greater  or  less  quantity  in  the  long  run.  Each  trait 
of  character,  each  act,  remains  morally  independent,  cut 
off  from  other*.  Its  only  relation  to  others  U  that  which 
arises  when  its  results  in  the  way  of  unita  of  agreeable 
or  painful  feeling  arc  compared,  bm  to  bulk,  with  analogous 
consequences  flowing  from  some  other  trait,  or  act.  But  if 
the  fundamental  thing  in  hnppinesH  is  the  relation  of  the 
dmire  and  intention  of  the  agent  to  its  own  successful  out- 
let, there  is  an  inherent  connection  between  our  different 
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tendencies.  The  KatUfaction  of  one  tendency  sircngthcni 
itself,  and  strengthens  allied  tendencies,  while  it  weakens 
othcrH.  A  man  wlio  givnt  wny  easily  to  anger  (and  finds 
gratification  in  it)  against  the  acts  of  those  whom  Ite 
regards  lu  c»enii<-«,  nourishes  unawares  a  tendency  to  irri- 
tability in  all  directions  and  thus  modifies  the  sources  and 
nature  of  all  satisfaction.  The  man  who  cherishes  tlie  sat- 
isfaction he  derives  from  a  landscape  may  increase  lua 
susceptibility  to  enjoyment  from  poetry  and  pictures. 

The  Pinal  Question.— The  final  question  of  linppinen*, 
the  question  which  marks  off  true  and  right  happiness 
from  false  and  wrong  gratification,  comes  to  this:  Caa 
there  be  found  ends  of  action,  desirable  in  themselves, 
wliich  rcijnforcc  and  expand  not  only  the  motive*  from 
which  they  directly  spring,  but  alfto  the  otlier  tendencies 
and  altitudes  which  are  sources  of  happiness i'  Can  there  be 
found  powers  whose  exercise  confiniis  ends  which  are  stable 
and  weakens  and  removes  objects  which  occasi<m  only  rest- 
]c*s,  peevish,  or  transitory  satisfaction,  and  ultimately 
thwart  and  stunt  the  growtli  of  happiness?  Harmony, 
recnforccmcnt,  expansion  are  the  signs  of  a  true  or  moral 
satis  flic  I  ion.  What  is  the  good  which  whilr  good  in  direct 
enjoyment  also  brings  with  it  fuller  and  more  continuous, 
life? 
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HAPPINESS  AND  SOCIAL  ENDS  » 

In  form,  the  true  good  is  thus  an  inclusive  or  expanding 
cod.  In  Bub.staiicc,  the  only  end  which  fulfills  these  con- 
ditions is  the  social  nood.  The  utilitArifin  »tiLndard  is 
«oci«l  ronscqucncos.  To  repeat  our  earlier  quotation  from 
Bcnthani  (above,  p.  S€4i) : 

"The  greatest  hajiplnrss  of  all  those  whose  interest  Is  In 
question  is  tim  right  and  proper,  nnd  the  only  rixht  and 
proper  and  univertallif  tietirabte  end  of  baman  action."  MtU 
says,  "To  do  its  you  would  he  dont  by,  and  to  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself,  constitute  the  ideal  perfection  of  utilh 
tarian  morality."  And  afinin:  "The  happiiiesa  which  is  the 
Utilitarian  standard  of  what  is  right  in  conduct  is  not  tiK 
aftcnt's  own  happiness,  but  that  of  all  concerned;  as  between 
his  own  hnppinejis  anil  tlwt  of  others,  UUlitnrinnUDi  rrquircs 
him  to  be  as  strictly  Imptirtial  as  a  disinterested  and  benevo- 
lent iipecUtor."  So  SidRwick  (Mrlhod*  of  Elhict,  p.  S79): 
"By  Utilitarianism  is  hrre  mrnnt  the  ethical  theory,  first  dis- 
tinctly formulated  by  Bcntliam,  that  the  conduct  which  under 
any  given  eirfunistniieea  is  cxtemnlly  or  objretivrly  right  is 
that  which  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  iiappiiicss  on  tht 
whale;  that  is  taking  into  account  nil  wliose  happiness  is 
aRectcd  by  the  conduct.  It  would  tend  to  clearness  if  we 
might  call  this  principle,  and  the  method  based  tijion  it,  by 
some  such  name  as  Universal istie  hedonism."  And  finally. 
Bain  iEmotton*  and  Will.  p.  303):  '"UUllty  Is  opposed  to  the 
selfisli  principle,  for,  n«  propounded,  it  always  implies  the 
good  of  society  generally  and  the  subordination  of  indiyidaol  ., 
interests  to  tlte  general  good."  t^tt 

'  The  dlscusHon  of  altrulRm  and  ejrolsm  In  eh.  xvlU.  in  the  Sdf, 
contiikn  some  a^Mcts  of  Uiitf  quution  from  aaoUior  point  of  ricw. 
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Social  Purpose  of  UtiUurlanism. — Its  aim,  then,  was 
the  "grcntcst  poHsibto  happiness  of  the  greatest  possible 
ntimber,"  a  tleinucrulic,  fmtcrnul  uim.  In  the  compu- 
tation of  the  elements  of  this  aim,  it  insisted  upon  the 
principli;  of  Kociul  and  moral  eqtinhty :  "every  one  to  count 
for  one,  and  only  for  one."  The  standard  was  the  well- 
being  of  the  community  conceived  as  a  community  of  indi- 
viduals, all  of  vhom  had  equal  rights  and  none  of  whom  hud 
special  privilcfi^s  or  exclusive  avciiues  of  access  to  happi- 
necs.  In  a  jieriod  in  which  the  democratic  spirit  in  Eng- 
land was  asserting  itself  against  vested  interests  and 
clasH-distinctionN,  against  k-galizi-d  ini-qnalit  ie«  of  nil  sort*, 
the  utilitarian  philosophy  became  the  natural  and  per- 
hapK  indisjwn sable  adjunct  of  the  liberal  and  reforming 
spirit  in  law,  eilucation,  and  politics.  Every  custom, 
every  inxtitution,  was  cross-questioned;  it  was  not  allowed 
to  plead  precedent  ami  prior  existence  us  a  basis  for  con- 
tinued existence.  It  had  to  prove  that  it  conduced  to 
the  happinex.i  of  the  community  nx  it  whole,  or  l>v  legislated 
out  of  existence  or  into  reform.  Henthom's  fundamental 
objection  to  other  type*  of  moral  theories  than  his 
own  was  not  so  much  philosophic  or  theoretic  as  it  was 
practical.  H«  felt  that  every  intuitional  theory  tended 
to  dignify  prejudice,  convention,  and  fixed  customs, 
and  so  to  consecrate  vested  interests  and  inequitable 
institutions. 

Recognition  by  an  Opponent. — ^The  following  remarks 
by  T.  H.  Green  arc  the  more  noteworthy  because  coming 
from  a  consistent  opponent  of  the  theory: 

"The  chief  Uieory  of  conduct  which  in  Klodem  Enropc  has 
aSordn]  the  conscirntious  citixcn  a  vantage  ground  for  judg- 
ing of  the  coinpcilng  claims  on  liis  obedience,  and  enabled 
him  to  Huhittitiile  n  critienl  and  intrlllgrnt  for  a  blind  and 
Dnqucstioning  conformity,  has  no  doubt  been  the  Utilitarian. 
.  .  .  WhatfTi-r  the  errors  arising  from  its  liednniiitic  psy- 
chology, no  other  throrr  has  been  available  for  the  social  or 
political  reformer,  combining  so  much  truth  with  such  ready 
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effective  competitor  iritli  contidcrntioiu  of  personal  well' 
being,  when  the  two  conflict?  ' 

Lack  of  Harmony  among  Pleasurable  Ends. — If  it  so 
happens  tliat  the  activities  which  securi;  the  personal 
pleiuture  nl«o  munage  to  affect  others  favorably,  so  much 
the  better;  but  since,  bjr  the  theory,  the  inttividuul  mutt 
be  moved  exclusively  by  desire  for  his  own  pleasure,  woe 
betide  others  if  their  liappincKM  hnppcns  to  stand  in  the 
way.'  It  could  only  be  by  accident  that  activities  of  a 
large  number  of  individuals  all  Kecking  their  own  private 
pleasures  should  coincide  in  effecting  the  desirable  end 
of  the  common  hnppines*.  The  outcome  would,  more  likely, 
be  a  competitive  ''war  of  all  against  all."  It  ia  of  such 
ft  situation  that  Kant  says:  "There  results  a  harmony 
like  that  which  a  certain  Ntitiricnl  poc^in  dt^pirtn  ax  exist- 
ing between  a  married  couple  bent  on  going  to  ruin, 
'Oh,  marvelous  harmony!  what  he  winhw,  »ihc  widhe*  too'; 
or  like  what  is  said  of  the  pledge  of  Francis  I.  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  'What  my  brother  wants,  that  I  want 
too'  (namely  Milan)."'  The  existence  already  noted  of 
an  unperccived  and  un reconcilable  division  between  happi- 
ness m  t/it  form  of  future  con»e<juencet,  and  pleasure  ai 
object  of  desire  and  present  moving  spring,  thus  becomes 
of  crucial  and,  for  hedonistic  utilitarianium,  of  cata- 
strophic importance.  We  shall  first  discuss  the  efforts  of 
utilitarianism  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

'  It  will  hv  nolpi]  thnl  we  Imvp  hrrp  the  uimp  double  rtle  of 
nUvsurc  (liat  met  us  at  tlie  oult«t  (*ci;  antt,  \i.  *i7):  one  »ort  of 
happinut  I*  the  moving  uprlnit  of  nction,  (<ecnui«  object  of  dc«<re{ 
•notMr  «n<l  locompaUble  sort  is  the  gtiuidnril,  and  hence  proper 
or  right  end. 

'  It  U  thU  hedonUtlr  rlemrnt  of  the  object  of  deidre  and  nwring 
spring  wlii(?ti  (Ms  forth  such  denuitclstlotis  ss  Cnrlyle'Ci  on  the 
other  hand,  it  U  the  tusertlon  of  the  eommon  hanplneaa  sa  the 
StAnilnrd  irhlrh  ealln  out  the  )ndt)rnnnt  denlnl  of  the  tiUtitarJniiSi 
«4ileh,  for  csomple,  lends  S[>ciii.'er  to  retort  iij«wi  Cnrlvle's  epithet  of 
"pl(^phlIcMophv"  with  It  rounter  ehnrjte  that  Cnrljle*  ejiStWt  it  a 
surviviil  i>f  "tlev  11- worship,"  finer  tt  hmuiiic*  pain  to  be  a  btCMiagr 
{Principle*  of  Bthiet.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  «-*!). 

■Abbott's  Kauft  Theory  of  Bihift,  p.  llfl. 
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the  mechmiifm  of  human  iiiotiration  mnain  opposed. 
Mill's  atntemctit,  in  otiur  words,  puts  the  problem  which 
hedonistic  utilitarianism   han   to   hoIvc. 

Mntcrinllj-,  m  distinct  from  this  formal  atatementf 
utilitarianiam  haH  two  initt  rumen  tnii  ties  upon  which  it 
rvUcs :  one,  internal,  found  in  the  nature  of  the  individual ; 
the  other,  external,  or  in  social  arrangements. 

I.  Bentham's  View  of  Sympathetic  Pleasures. — In  the 
long  lint  of  pleiisures  moving  men  to  action  which  Ben- 
tham  drew  up,  he  incln(le<l  whiit  ho  railed  the  social  and 
Uic  semi-social.  The  social  are  the  pleasures  of  benevo- 
lence; the  semi-social,  the  plea«ures  of  anuty  (peace  with 
one's  fellows)  and  of  reputation. 

"The  pleasures  ot  benevolence  are  the  pleasures  resulting 
from  the  view  of  any  pleasures  supposed  to  be  possessed  by 
the  beings  who  may  be  the  objects  of  bcnevoleoee"  {Prin- 
cipltt  of  Moral*  and  LegUUtlion).  And  if  it  be  asked  what 
motives  lying  within  a  man's  self  he  has  to  consult  the  huppi- 
ncss  of  others,  "in  nnswrr  to  this,  it  cannot  bwt  be  admitted 
that  the  only  interests  which  a  man  at  all  times  and  upon 
all  occaHiong  is  tare  to  find  adfi/uate  motives  for  contulting 
arc  his  own.  Notwitltstanding  this  there  are  no  occasions  on 
which  a  man  has  not  .luine  motives  for  consulting  the  happi- 
ness of  other  men.  In  tlie  first  place,  he  lias,  on  nil  occasions, 
the  purely  social  motive  of  sympathy  and  benevolence;  in  the 
next  place,  he  has,  on  most  occasions,  the  semi-social  motives 
of  amity  and  love  of  reputation"  (Ibid.,  eh.  xlx.,  8  1).  So 
important  Anally  are  the  symjisthetic  motives  that  he  says 
"The  Dictates  of  Utility  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
dictates  of  the  most  extensive  and  enlightened  (that  Is,  well 
advlaed)*  benevolence"  {Ibid.,  ch.  x.,  Si). 

&l  short,  we  arc  so  constituted  that  the  happiness  of 
others  gives  us  happiness,  their  misery  create^  distress  in 
ua.     We  are  also  so  constituted  that,  even   aside   from 

■  By  tills  phrstc  nenthnm  referi  to  the  nccesalty  of  controlling  this 
spring  to  activity  jiut  as  any  other  it  regulated,  by  refcreace  to 
its  coRtcqudices. 
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direct  penftltiei  iiiiposcd  tiiMn  u<  by  other*,  wc  an  mod* 
to  suffer  more  or  less  by  tlie  knowledge  that  they  have 
R  low  opinion  of  uk,  or  thst  wv  urc  not  ''popular**  with 
them.  The  more  enlightened  our  activity,  the  more  we 
ehal]  Bcc  how  by  nympathy  our  pledtrurcs  ore  directly  bound 
up  with  othem,  so  that  we  shall  get  more  pleasure  by 
encouraging  that  of  others.  The  same  course  will  also 
indirectly  increase  our  own,  because  others  will  be  likely 
to  esteem  and  honor  us  ju«t  in  the  degree  in  which  our 
acts  conduce  to  their  pleasure.  A  wise  or  enlightened 
desire  for  our  own  pleasure  will  thus  lead  us  to  regard  the 
plt-nKurcK  of  others  in  our  activities. 

Limitations  of  Doctrine. — To  state  the  doctrine  ta 
almost  to  criticize  it.  It  comes  practically  to  saying 
that  a  sensible  and  prudent  self-love  will  make  us  pay 
due  heed  to  the  effect  of  our  activities  upon  the  welfare 
of  othent.  We  are  to  be  benevolent,  but  the  reason  is 
that  we  get  more  pleasure,  or  get  pleasure  more  surely 
and  easily,  tliat  way  than  in  any  otlier.  We  arc  to  b« 
kind,  because  upon  the  whole  the  net  return  of  pleasure 
is  greater  that  way.  This  does  not  moan  that  Bcntham 
denied  the  existence  of  "disinterested  motives"  in  man's 
make-up;  or  that  he  held  that  all  sympathy  is  coldly 
calculating.  On  the  contrary,  he  held  that  sympathetie 
reactions  to  the  well-being  and  suffering  of  othent  arc  in- 
volved in  our  make-up.  But  as  it  relates  to  motivea  for 
action  he  holds  that  the  sympathetic  affections  influ- 
ence us  only  under  the  form  of  desire  for  our  own  pleas- 
ure: they  make  us  rejoice  in  the  rejoicing  of  others,  and 
move  us  to  act  that  others  may  rejoice  so  that  wc  may 
thereby  rejoice  the  more.  They  do  not  move  tis  to  act 
as  direct  interests  in  the  welfare  of  others  for  their  own 
sake.'     Wc  shall  And  that  just  as  Mill  transformed  the 

■  Bentham  himself  was  not  *  psychologist,  an<l  tie  doc*  not  stste 
the  doctrine  In  this  extreme  form.  But  those  of  (he  Benthamitea 
who  were  pnyc-halnttltb;,  being  hedonistic  la  thdr  fsyebology,  gav« 
the  doctrine  this  form. 
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utilitarian  theory  of  motives  by  substituting  quality  of 
hnppincKH  for  qtiiLntity  of  plctuurc*.  so  he  also  truusformcd 
the  earlier  Bentliiuiiite  conception  of  both  the  intemnl  and 
the  external  methods  for  relating  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  and  the  welfare  of  xoeicty. 

11.  Mill's  Criticism. — Mill  charges  Beiitham  with  ovtp- 
looking  tliu  motive  in  man  which  makes  him  love  excel- 
lence for  its  own  sake.  "Even  under  the  head  of  tym- 
pathy,"  he  says : 

"his  reco^ition  doex  not  extend  to  the  more  complex  formii 
of  the  feeling — the  love  of  loving,  the  need  of  a  syiupatliiilng 
aupgiort,  or  of  on  object  of  admiration  nud  revi;rence."  * 
"ik-lf  culture,  tlic  training  by  the  human  being  himself  of  his 
affections  and  will  ...  in  u  blank  in  Itealiiatu's  Hystcin.  The 
otlier  and  co-ri^nnl  part,  th<;  regulation  of  his  outward  actions, 
must  be  alloftcthcr  halting  and  Imperfect  without  the  first; 
for  how  can  w<;  judg<-  in  what  manner  many  an  action  wilt 
affect  Ute  worldly  intcn-sts  of  ourselves  or  others  uidess  we 
take  in,  as  part  of  tlic  qucxtion,  iU  influence  on  tlie  regulation 
of  our  or  their  affections  and  desires?"  ' 

In  other  words,  Mill  saw  that  the  weakness  of  Bentham's 
theory  lay  in  hiK  Hupposition  that  the  factors  of  charac- 
ter, the  powers  and  desires  which  make  up  dispoeition* 
arc  of  value  only  as  moving  ua  to  seek  pleasure;  to  Mill 
they  have  a  worth  of  their  own  or  arc  direct  sources  and 
ingredients  of  happiness.     So  Mill  says: 

"I  regard  any  considerable  increase  of  human  happiness, 
through  mere  changes  in  outward  circumstances,  uoaceom- 
panied  by  changes  in  the  state  of  desires,  a»  hopeless."  '  And 
in  bis  Autobiography,  spcviking  of  his  first  reaction  against 
Renttianiixtn,  )i(!  !iiiv!i:  "I,  for  the  first  time,  gave  its  proper 
place,  among  the  primtf  iicceHSities  of  human  well-hciug.  to 
the  internal  culture  of  ihr  individual.  I  ceased  to  attneh  al- 
inoat  exclusive  importance  to  the  ordering  of  outward  circom- 

>  Enrly  Bintyt,  p.  3Ai.    <ltcprint  by  Gibbs,  Londcm,  I6B7.) 

•  Ibid.,  p.  3J7. 

•  ibii.,  p.  tOi. 
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tion  of  the  stntc  of  things  he  in  bora  into  nn<]  wliich  ia  the 
dntlny  of  a  buDisn  bcinj;."  This  strciigtlicning  of  social 
tics  leads  the  individunl  "lo  identify  hiii  feeliny  more  and 
more  with  the  good"  of  others.  "He  comes,  as  though  in- 
Btinrtively,  to  be  coiisciou*  of  liimHulf  as  a  bdnif,  who,  of 
courie,  pnys  rcgnrd  to  others.  The  good  of  others  bccoioci 
to  hltn  a  thlnj;;  naturally  and  neccsaarily  to  be  attended  to, 
like  nny  of  the  phynical  condition*  of  our  oxintrncr."  Tliix 
social  fcclin);.  finally,  however  weak,  docs  not  present  Itself 
"as  a  superalilioa  of  education,  or  a  law  despotically  imposed 
from  witliout,  but  ns  nn  attribute  which  it  would  not  be  well 
to  be  without.  .  .  .  Few  but  those  whose  mind  Is  a  moral 
blank  could  bear  to  lay  out  thejr  coune  of  life  on  the  line 
of  paying  no  regard  to  others  cKCcpt  so  far  as  their  own  pri- 
vate interest  couipeU."  ' 

The  tritna  format  ion  is  tremendous,  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  acting  for  the  general  interest  because  that 
bringH  most  plcai^urc  or  brings  it  more  surely  and  easily. 
It  is  a  question  of  finding  one's  good  in  the  good  of 
others. 

III.  The  Benthamite  External  Ties  of  Private  and 
General  Interests.— Aside  from  sympathy  and  love  of 
peaceful  relations  and  good  repute,  Benthnm  relied  upon 
law,  changes  in  political  arrangements,  and  the  play  of 
economic  interests  which  make  it  worth  while  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  seek  his  own  pleasure  in  way*  that  would  also 
conduce  to  the  pleasure  of  others.  Penal  law  can  at 
least  make  it  painful  for  the  individual  to  try  to  get 
his  own  good  in  ways  which  bring  suffering  to  othera. 
Civil  legislation  can  nt  least  abolish  those  vested  interests 
and  class  privileges  which  inevitably  favor  one  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  which  make  it  customary  and 
natural  to  neck  and  get  happiness  in  ways  which  disre- 
gard the  happiness  of  others.  In  the  industrial  life  each 
tndividui'-l  seeks  hiK  own  advantage  under  such  conditions 
that  he  can  achieve  bis  end  only  by  rendering  service  to 
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coincidence  (as  with  Bentham)  between  pleasure  to  oneself 
and  pleasure  to  others,  but  to  protect,  Btrengtheti,  and 
foster  the  serue,  othvrwUc  intermittent  and  feeble,  of  the 
focial  aspects  and  relations  of  one's  own  being.  It  in  for 
this  rciison  that  Mill  \ny*  more  KtrcM  on  education  than 
on  mere  external  institutional  changes,  and,  indeed,  con- 
ceives of  the  ultimate  moral  value  of  the  inatttutional  ar- 
rangements as  itself  educative.  Their  value  to  him  is 
not  that  they  are  contrivances  or  pieces  of  machinery  for 
making  the  behavior  of  one  conduce  more  or  less  automatic- 
ally to  the  happiness  of  others,  but  that  they  train  and 
exercise  the  individual  in  the  recognition  of  the  social  ele- 
ments of  his  own  character. 

Summary  of  Previous  Discussion. — Wc  have  carried 
on  our  di.fcussion  of  the  relation  between  the  common  good 
as  the  standard  for  measuring  rightness,  and  pleasure 
as  tlie  end  and  spring  of  Uie  individual's  activity,  in 
terms  of  Mill's  development  of  Rentliam's  utilitarianism. 
But  of  course  our  results  arc  general,  and  they  may  be 
detacheil  not  only  from  this  particular  discussion,  but 
front  the  truth  or  falsity  of  utilitarianism  as  a  technical 
theory.  Put  positively,  our  results  are  these:  (I)  Moral 
quality  is  an  attribute  of  character,  of  dispositions  and 
attitudes  which  exprws  themselves  in  desires  and  efforts. 
(2)  Those  attitudes  and  dispositions  arc  morally  good 
which  aim  at  the  production,  the  maintenance,  and  devel- 
opment of  ends  iii  which  the  agent  and  others  affected 
alike  find  satisfaction.  There  is  no  difference  (such  us 
early  utilitarianism  made)  between  good  as  standard  and 
as  aim,  because  ontt/  a  voluntary  preference  for  and  inter- 
eit  m  a  Mocial  good  is  eapabU,  otheneine  than  by  coraci- 
dence  or  accident,  of  producing  acts  which  Aotv  common 
good  as  their  result.  Acts  which  arc  not  motivated  by  it  as 
aim  cannot  be  trusted  to  secure  it  as  result ;  acts  which 
are  motived  by  H  as  a  Ihinfr  and  habitual  interest  are 
the  guarantee,  to  far  as  conditions  aUoie,  of  its  reaiization. 
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TTiose  who  care  for  the  general  good  for  its  own  sake  arc 
those  who  arc  lumt  of  promoting  it. 

The  Good  Moral  Character.  —  The  genuinely  moral 
person  is  one*  then,  in  whom  the  habit  of  regarding  all 
cApneitivs  and  habit.i  of  .tclf  froin  the  Hocial  utandiwint  ia 
formed  and  active.  Such  an  one  forms  his  plans,  regu- 
Utcs  his  denin-N,  and  iit-nce  perfornm  his  nct«  with  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  thej  have  upon  the  social  groups  of 
which  he  Is  a  part.  He  is  one  whose  dominant  attitudes 
and  intcreittti  arc  hound  up  with  Hii»ociated  activities.  Ac- 
cordingly he  will  find  his  happiness  or  satisfaction  in  the 
promotion  of  these  activities  irrcspecti>'c  of  the  particular 
pain$  niid  plenaurcM  that  accrue. 

Social  Interests  and  Sympathy. — A  genuine  social  in- 
terest is  then  something  much  broader  and  deeper  than  an 
inKtinctive  sympathetic  renctiun.  Sympathy  is  a  genu- 
ine natural  instinct,  varying  in  intensity  in  different  indi- 
vidual. It  is  a  preciouH  in.ttrumeiit»)ity  for  tlie  devel- 
opment of  social  insight  and  socialized  affection;  but  in 
and  of  itself  it  is  upon  the  same  plane  as  any  natural 
endowment.  It  may  lend  to  sentimentality  or  to  aclflah- 
ness;  the  individual  may  shrink  from  scenes  of  misery  just 
because  of  the  pnin  tliey  cause  him,  or  may  seek  jorial 
companions  because  of  the  sympathetic  pleasures  he  geta. 
Or  he  may  \k  moved  by  sympathy  to  hilior  for  the  good 
of  others,  but,  because  of  lack  of  deliberation  and  thouglit- 
fulnCM,  be  quite  ignorant  of  what  their  good  really  is,  and 
do  a  great  de.tl  of  harm.  One  may  wish  to  do  unto  others 
as  ho  would  they  should  do  unto  him,  but  may  err  egre- 
giouftly  becauw  Iiid  conception  of  what  is  denirablc  for 
himself  is  rndieally  false ;  or  because  he  assumes  arbitrarily 
that  whatever  he  likes  is  gootl  for  others,  and  may  thuj 
tyrannically  impose  his  own  standards  upon  them.  Again 
instinctive  sympathy  is  partial;  it  may  attach  itself  vehe- 
mently to  those  of  liloo<l  kin  or  to  immediate  aftdociates 
in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  them  at  the  expense  of  others, 
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and  Icftd  to  positive  injustice  toward  those  beyond  the 
charmed  circle.' 

Transformation  of  Instinctive  Sympathies. —  It  still 
remains  tnte  thiit  tlio  instinctive  wIFcctionate  rcuctions  in 
their  various  forms  (parental,  fltial,  sexual,  compassionate, 
syiiipatlictic)  arc  the  nolv  portious  uf  the  psychological 
structure  or  mechanism  of  a  man  which  can  be  reliird  upon 
to  work  the  idetitificution  uf  other's  ends  with  one's  own 
interests.  What  i*  required  is  a  blending,  a  fusing  of  the 
sympathetic  tendencies  with  all  the  other  impulsive  and 
habitual  traits  of  the  xelf.  When  interest  in  power  ia 
permeated  with  an  affectionate  impulse,  it  is  protected 
from  being  n  tendency  to  dominate  and  tyrannize;  it  be- 
comes an  interest  in  effectiveness  of  regard  for  common 
emit.  When  an  interest  in  artistic  or  scientific  objects  is 
similarly  fused,  it  luses  the  indilTereiit  and  coldly  imper- 
sonal character  which  marks  the  speciahst  as  such,  and 
bccomcK  an  intvrciit  in  the  adequate  a-sthctic  and  intel- 
lectual ilcvelopment  of  the  conditions  of  a  common  hfe. 
Sympathy  does  not  merely  associate  one  of  these  tendencies 
vnlh  another;  still  less  docs  it  make  one  a  means  to  the 
other's  end.  It  so  intimately  permeates  them  as  to  trans- 
form them  both  into  n  single  new  and  moral  interest.  'V\na 
same  fusion  protects  sympathy  from  sentimcntahty  and 
narrowness.  Bleiidf'd  with  interest  in  power,  in  science, 
in  art,  it  is  liberaUzed  in  quaUty  and  broadened  in  range. 
In  short,  the  fusion  of  affectionate  reactions  with  the 
other  dispositions  of  the  self  illuminates,  givet  perspective 
and  body  to  the  former,  while  it  gives  social  /jtuility  and 
direction  to  the  latter.  The  result  of  this  reciprocal  ab- 
sorption is  the  disappearance  of  the  natural  tendencies  in 

'  Mill  in  his  Brtlclc  on  Bcnlhnm  fuyt  of  him:  "Ptrsonnl  nlTcirtlnn.  he 
w(U  knew.  U  on  Uiililc  to  oppnitr  lo  thf  Injury  at  third  |>ar|[c^  and 
TCqillrrii  ns  much  tn  l)c  krpt  in  rhn'li,  us  liny  oilier  icAing  wlialcrer: 
and  fCFiicral  plii1uiilliri)|t}-  ...  lit  rstlinated  at  its  Iriii^  rn\ur  when 
dlTorccd  front  the  feeling  of  duty,  lu  ttic  very  weakest  and  most 
uistesd/  of  aU  f«eling»".(0/(.  ca..  p.  360). 
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their  original  fonn  and  the  generation  of  morat,  i-C,  #0- 
cialixed  intereitt.  It  i§  sympathy  transforuKd  into  a 
habitutti  Htandpoint  whicli  luititiics  Uie  dcniAnd  for  a  Htaind- 
point  which  will  render  the  penton  intereiited  in  foresight  of 
oJ]  obscure  con »(■(] unices  (anfr,  p.  Hdit). 

I.  Social  Interest  and  the  Happiness  of  the  Agent — 
We  now  see  what  is  meant  by  a  distinctively  moral  happi* 
nvss,  mid  how  thi»  huppineM.f  in  .tupremc  in  quality  lu 
compared  with  other  satisfactions,  irrespective  of  superior 
intensity  and  duration  on  thv  part  of  the  latter.  It  is 
imposaible  to  draw  any  fixed  Utic  between  the  content  of 
the  moral  good  and  of  natural  satisfaction.  Tlie  end,  the 
right  and  only  right  end,  of  man,  lies  in  the  fiille.tt  and 
freest  realization  of  powers  in  their  appropriate  objects. 
The  good  consists  of  friomLJiip,  family  and  political  rela- 
tions, economic  utilization  of  mechanical  resources,  science, 
art,  tn  nil  their  complex  and  variegated  forms  and  clc- 
menta.  There  is  no  separate  and  rival  moral  good;  no 
separate  empty  and  rival  "good  will,** 

Nature  of  Moral  Interest  and  Motivation. — Yet  thf  nt- 
ttrtit  in  the  social  or  the  common  and  progressive  rcaUsa* 
tion  of  these  interests  may  properly  be  called  a  distinctive 
morn]  interest.  The  degree  of  actual  objective  realiza- 
tion or  achievement  of  these  ends,  depends  upon  circaaf 
stances  and  accidents  over  which  the  agent  has  little  or 
no  control.  The  more  happily  xituttteil  individual  who 
succeeds  in  realizing  these  ends  more  largely  we  may  call 
more  fortunate;  we  cannot  call  him  morally  better.  The 
interest  in  ull  other  interests,  the  voluntary  desire  to  dis- 
cover and  promote  them  witliin  the  range  of  one's  own 
capacities,  one's  own  material  resources,  and  the  limit* 
of  one's  own  surroundings,  in,  however,  under  one's  con- 
trol :  i(  u  one't  moral  adf.  The  nature  and  exercue  €ff 
thit  interest  conatitutei  then  the  di*tinctiveli/  moral 
quality  in  alt  good  purposes.  They  arc  morally  good 
not   BO   far   as   objectively   accomplished   and   possessed) 
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but  M  far  as  cherished  in  th«  dominant  afTectJonm  of  the 
penon. 

The  Moral  Interest  as  Final  Happiness. — Consequently 
the  true  or  final  happiness  of  an  individual,  the  happiness 
which  i*  not  at  the  mcrcv  of  circumstance  and  chimj^^  of 
circumstance,  lies  not  in  ubjectirc  achievement  of  results, 
but  in  the  supremacy  within  character  of  an  alert,  sincere, 
and  persistent  internt  in  those  habits  and  institutions 
which  forward  common  ends  among  men.  Jllill  insisted 
that  quality  of  happiness  was  morally  important,  not 
quantity.  Well,  that  quality  which  is  most  iiilportant 
is  the  peace  and  Joy  of  mind  that  accompanies  the  abid> 
in|;  and  equable  maintenance  of  socialized  interests  oS 
central  springs  of  action.  To  one  in  whom  these  inter- 
ests live  (and  they  live  to  some  extent  in  every  individual 
not  completely  pntliolo^ical)  their  exercise  brings  happi- 
ness because  it  fulHIU  }iis  life.  To  those  in  whom  it  is  t!ie 
supreme  interest  it  brings  supreme  or  final  happiness.  It 
is  not  preferred  because  it  is  the  greater  happiness,  but 
in  being  preferred  us  expressing  the  only  kind  of  self 
which  the  agent  fundamentally  wishes  himself  to  be,  it  con- 
stitutes a  kind  of  happiness  with  which  others  cannot  be 
compared.     It  is  unique,  final,  invaluable.* 

Identity  of  the  Individual  and  General  Happiness. — 
No  algebraic  suniiiiin^  up  of  synipathvlic  pleasures,  utili- 
ties of  friendship,  advantages  of  popularity  and  eateem, 
profits  of  economic  exchange  among  equals,  over  against 
pains  from  legal  penalties  and  disapproving  public  opin- 
ion, and  lack  of  sympathetic  support  by  others,  can  ever 
make  it  even  approximately  certain  that  an  individual's 

'  "It  Is  onlr  a  poor  wrt  of  tinppincss  lluit  euutd  tvrr  come  by  caring 
TCTT  much  arnitt  our  cmn  nnrrow  pIcn.iurrK.  Wc  cnn  only  have  the 
HIkKmI  hnpplnr.tK.  mcii  n«  jinr.t  Along  with  Iwlnir  n  jtrrnt  innti,  liy  hnv- 
Ing  wide  tiMuitlit  and  niucii  reeling  for  the  ivit  of  tlie  world  aa  wrll 
a^  oursdvcj;  and  thi.n  sort  of  happiness  often  hringi  lo  rnurh  pnin 
with  II.  thiit  we  cnn  nnly  trtl  It  from  pnln  by  Its  bcinfi  wiint  wc  would 
chooNc  licfore  evcrytlilrig:  dK,  bccsuse  our  souls  sec  It  is  good.**— 
Qtatas  £uos  in  Rotnota. 
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own  interest,  in  terms  oT  quantity  of  pleasures  and  pains, 
is  to  regarti  tlic  inlcrrst  of  others.'  Sucli  ii  d(?mon7>trAtion, 
niorcovvr,  if  itDHNil}!^,  would  not  itupport  but  would  weaken 
the  moral  life.  It  would  reduce  tJie  roaoifectation  of  char- 
ncter  to  Kclccttng  graiter  ritlhcr  tluin  lc»  nmiHinUt  of 
homogeneous  ends.  It  would  degrade  reflection  and  con- 
aideration  to  ingenuity  in  detecting  where  larger  quan- 
titici  of  pkasurea  lio,  niid  to  xkiU  in  performing  MtiniH  of 
addition  and  subtraction.  Even  if  such  a  scheme  could  be 
demonstrated,  every  one  except  the  most  languid  and 
phlegmatic  of  pleasure-seekers  wotild  reject  a  life  built 
upon  it.  Not  only  the  "good,"  but  the  more  vigorous  and 
hearty  of  the  "bad,"  would  scorn  a  life  in  which  character, 
selfhood,  had  no  significance,  and  where  the  experimental 
discovery  and  testing  of  destiny  had  no  place.  The  iden- 
tity of  individual  and  general  happiness  is  a  moral  matter; 
it  depends,  that  is,  upon  the  reflective  and  intentional  de- 
velopment of  that  type  of  character  which  identifies  itself 
with  common  ends,  and  which  is  happy  in  these  ends 
just  because  it  has  made  tlvcm  its  own. 

2.  Social  Ends  and  the  Happiness  of  Others. — The 
tame  principle  holds  of  the  happiness  of  others.  Happiness 
means  the  expression  of  the  active  tendencies  of  a  self 
in  tlieir  appropriate  objects.  Moral  luippiness  means  the 
satisfaction  which  comes  when  tlic  dominant  active  tend- 
encies arc  made  interests  in  the  maintenance  and  propaga- 
tion of  tlie  things  that  make  life  worth  living.  Others,  also, 
can  be  happy  and  shouk)  he  happy  only  upon  the  same 
terms.  Regard  for  the  happiness  of  others  means  regard 
for  thote  condition*  and  ehjtcU  which  permit  other*  freely 
to  exercite  their  own  poteert  from  their  own  initiative,  re- 
flection, and  choice.    Regard  for  their  final  happiness  (i.e., 

'  The  rccojniltlon  of  this  b^  muif  nttUtiiTisn  ImlonUts  hM  nuted 
then  la  have  recourse  to  (he  lupenuitunltr  inflidnl  ppn-iltlcs  and 
GORferred  dellabt*  of  ■  future  (\tt  to  nuilif  surr  «f  IwlanrlnR  up 
the  sreount  of  virtue  u  •elf-WKrillcinc  octin*  «lUi  bappUicu.  It* 
proper  cod. 
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for  a  happinctiti  whoso  quality  is  such  thnt  it  cannot  b« 
extemalltf  udded  to  or  HubtrAotcd  from)  demands  that 
theae  others  shall  find  the  controUing  objects  of  prcfor- 
encCt  resolution)  luid  viidvuvor  in  the  thingit  tJmt  arc  worth 
while. 

3.  Happiness  and  Common  Ends. — For  nil  alike,  in 
short,  tW  chief  thing  in  the  tliHcover;  and  promotioD  of 
those  activities  and  active  rclntionships  iii  which  tlie  capac- 
ities of  all  concerned  are  effectively  evoked,  exercised,  and 
put  to  the  test.  It  is  didicult  for  a  man  to  attain  a  point 
of  view  from  which  slcudily  to  apprehend  how  his  own 
activities  affect  and  modify  those  of  others.  It  is  hard, 
that  is,  to  lenm  to  accommodute  oiie'i*  en<l»  to  those  of 
others;  to  adjust,  to  give  way  here,  and  fit  in  there  with 
respect  to  our  aim».  But  difficult  as  this  is,  it  is  easy  com* 
pared  with  the  difficulty  of  acting  in  tiich  a  way  for  enda 
which  are  helpful  to  others  as  will  call  out  and  make  ef- 
fective their  activities. 

Moral  Democracy. — If  the  vice  of  the  criminal,  and  of 
the  coarsely  selfish  man  is  to  disturb  the  aims  and  the  good 
of  others;  if  the  vice  of  the  ordiniiry  fgoist,  nnd  of  every 
man,  upon  his  egoistic  side,  is  to  neglect  the  interests  of 
others;  the  vice  of  the  social  leader,  of  the  reformer,  of 
the  philanthropist  and  the  specialist  in  every  worthy  cause 
of  science,  or  art,  or  politics,  is  to  seek  ends  which  pro- 
mote the  social  welfare  in  ways  which  fail  to  engage  the 
active  interest  and  cooperation  of  others,'  The  conception 
of  conferring  the  good  upon  others,  or  at  least  of  attain- 
ing it  for  them,  which  is  our  inheritance  from  the  aris- 
tocratic civilization  of  the  past,  ts  so  deeply  embodied 
in  religious,  political,  and  charitable  institutions  and  in 
moral  teachings,  that  it  dies  hard.  Many  a  man,  feeling 
himself  justified  by  the  social  clmracter  of  his  ultimate  aim 


*  Tlw  rtrcugiiltlun  of  Vtui  Ifym  tit  «|>iHliial  SFlfihlinrxi  in  modem. 
It  is  the  pivot  upon  wMch  the  lutcr  (opcdoU;)  of  U>Kn's  traj;edlei 
tnm. 
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(it  may  be  economic,  or  cducationsl,  or  political),  is 
l^nuuicly  confused  or  cxaHpcriittxl  by  lliu  incrcusing  an- 
tagonUni  iind  rt-Mntmcnt  which  he  evokea,  because  he  has 
not  cnliiited  in  his  purmiit  of  the  "common"  end  the  freely 
coitpcnitivc  ucliviticK  of  others.  This  cooperation  must  be 
the  root  principle  of  the  moruls  of  democracy.  It  must  be 
confessed,  hr"i<-.ii-.  that  it  hua  as  yet  mude  little  progress. 
Our  traditional  conceptions  of  the  monilly  grc»t  man, 
the  mora)  hero  and  leader,  the  exceptionally  good  social 
and  political  character,  all  work  against  the  recognition 
of  this  principle  either  in  practice  or  theory.  They  foster 
the  notion  that  it  is  somebody's  particular  business  to  reach 
by  his  more  or  le.ss  isolated  efforts  (with  "following,"  or 
obedience,  or  unrcflcctivc  subordination  on  the  part  of 
others)  a  needed  social  good.  Some  gcniuit  U  to  lead  tlie 
vay;  others  arc  to  adopt  and  imitate.  Moreover,  the 
method  of  awakening  and  cnhsting  the  activities  of  all 
concerned  in  puriiuit  of  the  end  seems  *Iow;  it  «ccms  to 
postpone  accomplishment  indcfinitety.  But  in  truth  a 
common  end  which  is  not  made  such  by  common,  free  vol- 
untary cooperation  in  process  of  achievement  is  common  in 
name  only.  It  has  no  support  and  guarantee  in  the  ac- 
tivities which  it  is  supposed  to  benefit,  because  it  is  not  tlie 
fruit  of  tho«c  activities.  Hence,  it  doe^  not  stay  puL 
It  has  to  be  continually  buttressed  by  appeal  to  external, 
not  voluntary,  considerations;  bribes  of  pleasurv,  threata 
of  harm,  use  of  force.  It  lias  to  be  undone  and  done  over. 
There  is  no  way  to  escape  or  evade  this  law  of  happiness, 
that  it  resides  in  the  exercise  of  the  active  capacities  of 
a  voluntary  agent;  and  hence  no  way  to  escape  or  evade 
the  law  of  a  common  happinesn,  that  it  must  reside  in 
the  congruous  exercise  of  the  voluntary  activities  of  all 
concerned.  The  inherent  irony  and  tragedy  of  much 
that  pa&«es  for  a  liigh  kind  of  socialized  activity  is  pre- 
cisely that  it  seeks  a  common  good  by  methods  which  for> 
bid  its  being  cither  common  or  a  good. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  PLACE  OF  REvVSON  IN  THE  MORAL  LIFE; 
MORAL  KNOWLEDGE 

I  1.    PKOBLKU  or   HBASON    AND   DESIKS 

Intelligence  and  Reason  in  a  Moral  Act A  volun- 
tary fict  is  one  which  involves  intention,  purpose,  and  thus 
•omc  degree  of  iltlihcratmciK.  It  w  thin  trnit  which  marks 
off  the  voluntary  act  from  a  purely  unconflciotiti  one  (like 
thiit  of  n  innchino)  and  from  one  which  yields  to  the  su- 
perior urgency  of  present  feeling,  one  which  is  pushed  on 
from  behind,  as  an  instinctive  or  impulsive  act,  instead 
of  being  cHlli-d  out  by  itomc  possibility  uhead.  This  factor 
of  forethought  and  of  preference  after  comparisDn  for 
•omc  one  of  the  ends  considered,  is  the  factor  of  intelligence 
involved  in  every  voluntary  act.  To  be  intelligent  in  ac- 
tion is,  however,  a  far-reaching  affair.  To  know  what  one 
ia  really  about  is  a  large  and  difficult  order  to  fill :  m  large 
and  difficult  that  it  is  the  heart  of  morality.'  The  rele- 
vant liearingK  of  any  act  arc  subtler  and  larger  than  those 
which  can  be  foreseen  and  than  those  which  will  be  unleu 
special  care  is  taken.  The  tendencies  which  strongly  move 
one  to  a  certain  act  arc  often  exactly  those  which  tend 
to  prevent  one's  seeing  the  effect  of  the  act  upon  his  own 
habits  and  upon  the  well-being  of  otiiers.  The  internal 
forces  and  the  external  circumstance  which  evoke  the  idea 

^''Any  one  can  be  litigiyt  that  In  quite  easy,  .^n}"  one  can  fclve 
tnonej  swny  or  sprn<l  it.  Utit  lo  do  ln«8e  tilings  to  tlic  right  persm, 
to  the  right  amount,  at  Itic  tight  time,  wjtil  the  riKht  aim  and  in  the 
rlglit  mnnnrr— thi*  Ir  not  whnt  nay  one  con  Ciullv  do."— Aai«roTU( 
iSlhk*,  Dook  lUch,  ix. 
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of  an  end  nnd  of  the  means  of  nttainiag  it  are  frequently 
also  those  which  deflect  intelligciico  to  a  narrow  nnd  par- 
tial Tieir.  The  demand  for  a  standard  by  which  to  regu- 
late judgment  of  ends  i»  thus  the  demand  not  only  for  in- 
telligence, but  for  a  certain  kind  of  intelligence. 

In  short,  a  truly  moral  (or  right)  act  is  one  which  is 
intelligent  in  an  emphatic  and  peculiar  iiennc;  it  h  u  rea- 
t<mal>le  act.  It  is  not  merely  one  which  is  thought  oft  and 
thought  of  as  good,  at  the  moment  of  action,  but  one  which 
will  continue  to  be  thought  of  as  "good"  in  the  most  alert 
and  persijttcnt  reflection,'  For  by  "reasonable"  action  we 
mean  such  action  as  recognizes  and  observes  all  the  necea- 
Knry  conditions;  action  in  which  impulse,  instinct,  incli- 
nation, habit,  opinion,  prejiidire  (as  the  cose  may  be)  are 
moderated,  guided,  and  determined  by  considerations 
which  lie  onljiide  of  and  beyond  them.  Not  merely  to  form 
ends  and  select  means,  but  to  judge  the  vforth  of  these 
means  and  ends  by  a  standard,  is  then  the  distinctive  prov- 
ince of  reason  in  morale.  It;*  outcome  i.i  moral  knowledge; 
that  is  judgments  of  right  and  wrong,  both  in  general, 
and  in  the  particular  and  perplexing  cases  as  they  arise. 
TliiH  i«  the  topic  of  the  jirwent  chapter. 

Typical  Problems.— The  problem  of  moral  knowledge  i» 
in  its  general  form:  Is  there  a  distinct  and  separate  faculty 
of  moral  reason  and  knowletlge,  or  is  there  but  one  power 
of  judgment  which  varies  with  it.*  object?  The  former 
new  is  the  intuitional  (from  Latin,  intueor:  to  look  at); 
it  is  associated  with  theories,  which,  like  the  Kantian,  em- 
phasise attitudes,  not  n'MUltn  and  intentions;  while  the  view 
which  holds  that  there  is  but  one  form  of  thought  which, 
in  morals,  concerns  itself  with  results,  and  with  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  present  aim,  is  the  empirical.  'I'here 
arc  two  especial  difficulties  which  lead  to  the  upholding  of 
the  intuitional  point  of  view,  difficulties  which  any  theory 
of  moral  knowli-dge  has  to  meet.    They  are  (I)  The  Rela- 

■  Compart  Uie  »«»teacc  quoted  oa  p.  306  from  lUtlitt, 
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tion  of  Desire  and  Re(L«on,  nnd  (II)  the  Knowledge  of 
Private  and  General  Good. 

I.  Desire  and  Reason. — Ordinary  ksowlcdgc  in  prac- 
tical mitttem  follows  the  line  oct  by  dcAire.  Hunger  makes 
us  think  of  food  and  of  how  to  get  it;  sociable  desirei  of 
friends,  and  how  to  secure  their  companion  ship,  and  so  on. 
Now  a  surging  nias«  of  desires,  vehement  and  bulky,  may 
concentrate  itseif  upon  the  idea  of  any  end;  and  as  soon  as 
it  docs  so,  it  tends  to  shut  out  wider  considerations.  As 
we  have  just  seen,  it  is  the  object  of  reason  to  gi\e  us  a 
calm,  objective,  broad,  and  general  survey  of  the  field. 
Desires  work  against  thin,  and  unless  (so  runs  the  argu- 
ment) there  is  a  faculty  which  works  wholly  independent  of 
desire*,  as  our  ordinary  practical  knowledge  does  not,  it 
is  absurd  to  suppose  there  can  be  a  rational  principle  which 
will  correct  and  curb  desire. 

a.  Private  and  General  Good. — Since  the  wide  and 
I  permanent   good    is   social,   it    is   urged   that   unless    we 

I  have  an  independent  faculty  of  moral  knowledge,  our  judg- 

i  ment  will  be  subservient  to  the  ends  of  private  desire,  and 

I  hence  will  not  place  itself  at  the  public  point  of  view,    Or, 

I  if  it  does  so,  it  will  be  simply  ns  a  mutter  of  expediency 

to  calculate  better  the  means  for  getting  our  own  pleasure. 
In  general,  it  is  urged  that  only  a  faculty  of  knowledge 
completely  independent  of  personal  wishes,  habits,  pur- 
poses can  secure  judgments  possessing  inherent  tUgnity 
and  authoritativeness :  since  these  require  an  clcralcd, 
'  impartial,  universal,  and  necessary  point  of  view.    We  shall 

in  the  sequel  attempt  to  show  that  this  view  of  knowledge 
results  from  the  false  conception  of  desire  as  having  pleas- 
ure for  its  object,  and  from  a  false  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  intent  and  moti%-e.  When  these  errors  are  cor- 
rected, there  is  no  ground  to  assume  any  special  faculty  of 
moral  intelligence,  save  as  the  one  capacity  of  thought  is 
Kpecialized  into  a  particular  mental  habit  by  being  con- 
I  itantly  occupied  in  judging  values.    We  shall  try  to  show 
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thu(  tlitf  broiul  nnd  public  point  of  view  is  secured  by  fusion 
of  iinpuUoft  with  Bj-mp«tIii-Uc  afTuvtionii.  We  shiill  begin 
with  stating  and  criticizing  the  views  of  Kant,  who  up- 
holds the  doctrine  of  h  scpuratc  independent  Mom)  RcMon 
in  its  ino«t  extreme  form. 


^ 


§8.  kakt's  tueobt  op  PBACTICAI.  nZASOS 

^Cftot  is  at  one  with  the  hedonist  as  regards  the  natural 
object  of  dciire;  it  i«  plciuure.  All  purposes  and  ciuls  that 
spring  from  inclination  and  natural  tendency  come  under 
one  head :  self-love.  Ilcncc,  the  ordinary  use  of  intelligence 
ia  confined  to  tlie  matter  of  passing  upon  what  constitutes 
the  individuars  private  happinens  and  how  he  shall  secure 
it.  There  arc  then  fundamental  contrasts  Ijctwecn  ordi- 
nary practical  activity  and  genuinely  moral  activity, 
contrasts  which  reflect  themselves  in  the  theory  of  the  na- 
ture and  function  of  moral  knowledge.  (1 )  The  moral  end 
ia  itnqualifUd,  absolute,  categorical.  It  is  not  something 
which  we  can  pick  or  leave  at  our  option.  Morality  is  the 
region  of  final  ends,  ends  not  to  be  disputed  or  questioned ; 
nnd  reason  must  set  forth  such  final  ends.  Since,  however, 
happiness  is  not  a  morally  necessary  end,  intelligence  in  ita 
behalf  can  only  give  hypothetical  counsel  and  advice:  if 
you  would  Ik:  happy,  or  happy  in  this,  or  that  way,  then 
take  such  and  such  measures.  Reason  which  promulgates 
enda  must  be  of  a  different  itort  from  the  intelligence  which 
simply  searches  for  moans. 

(S)  Morality  is  not  qualified,  but  certain  in  its  require- 
menta.  The  most  inexperienced,  the  htunbleat,  the  on9 
most  restricted  in  his  circumstances  and  opportunities, 
must  know  what  is  morally  required  as  surely  as  tba 
wisest  and  most  educated.  Hence  moral  reason  must  utter 
its  precepts  clearly  and  unambiguously.  But  no  one  can  be 
sure  what  happiness  is,  or  whether  a  given  act  will  bring 
joy  or  sorrow.     "The  problem  of  determining  certoiiiljr 
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what  action  would  promote  the  happiness  of  a  rational 
being  is  insoluble."  (Abbott's  Kant,  p.  36.)  The  demand 
for  certnintjf  of  precepts  in  moral  matters  &1ho  require! 
a  special  faculty. 

(3)  Mornlity,  which  is  inexorable  and  certain  in  its  de- 
marnja,  IB  ul.to  universal  in  its  rcquirementti.  Its  laws  are 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  ond  forever,  the  same  for  one 
n»  for  itnutlier.  Now  happiness  notoriouitly  varies  witli  the 
condition  and  circunislanceH  of  a  person,  as  well  as  with 
the  conditions  of  different  peoples  and  epochs.  Intelli- 
gence with  reference  to  happinesn  can  only  gWe  counsel, 
not  even  rules,  bo  varialilc  is  happiness.  It  can  only  advise 
tliat  upon  the  average,  under  certain  conditionx,  a  given 
course  of  action  hax  usually  promoted  liappiness.  When 
we  add  that  the  commands  of  morality  are  also  universal 
with  respect  to  the  different  inclinHt!oii«  of  different  indi- 
vuliiuU,  ue  are  iiiiule  emphatically  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
a  rational  standpoint,  which  in  its  impartiality  totally 
transcends  the  cndK  and  planit  that  grow  out  of  the  or- 
dinary experience  of  an  individual. 

An  A  Priori  Reason  Kant's  Solution. — The  net  out- 
come is  that  only  a  reason  which  !■  mcparute  and  independ- 
ent of  all  experience  is  capable  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  morality.  What  smacks  in  its  origin  and  aim 
of  experience  is  tainted  with  self-love;  is  pitrtial,  tempo- 
rary, uncertain,  and  relative  or  dependent.  The  moral  law 
is  unqualified,  necessary,  and  universal.  Hence  wc  hnve  to 
recognixe  in  man  as  a  moral  Iteing  a  faculty  of  reaiioo 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  law  of  conduct  a  priori  to  all 
experience  of  desire,  pleasure,  and  pain.  Besides  his  sen- 
suous nature  (with  respect  to  which  knowledge  is  bound 
up  with  appetite)  man  has  a  purely  rational  nature,  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  the  ab»oIute  author- 
ity of  universal  Jaw.' 

*  lUs  mean*  Dutj-.  Thit  phiMc  wlU  be  dLtcutscd  In  the  next 
•tiapter. 
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Formal  Character  of  Such  Reason. — Tliis  extreme  sep- 
aration of  rca^ioii  from  experience  brings  with  it,  however, 
ft  serious  problem.  Wc  shull  first  state  this  problem;  ftnd 
tlieil  show  tliiit  its  nrtiliriHl  iinil  iii.solubli:  cimrnrtcr  itervrS 
aa  a  refutstion  of  Kant's  theory  of  a  transcendental, 
or  wholly  non-naturul  and  non-empirirtil,  mode  of  knowN 
eilgc.  ReaHoi)  which  is  wholly  indepCHdent  of  experience 
of  desires  and  their  results  is,  ns  Kant  expressly  declares, 
purely  formal.  (AhhottN  Kant.  p.  33;  p.  I14.)  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  empty;  it  does  not  point  out  or  indicate  any- 
thing particular  to  be  done.  It  cannot  say  be  industrious, 
or  prudent,  generous ;  give,  or  refrain  from  giving,  so  much 
money  to  this  particular  man  nt  this  particular  time  under 
just  these  circumstances.  All  it  isays  is  that  morality  is 
rational  and  requires  man  to  follow  the  law  of  reason.  But 
the  law  of  reason  is  just  that  a  man  should  follow  the  law 
of  reason.  And  to  the  incYitablc  inquiry  "What  then  is  the 
law  of  reason?"  the  answer  still  is:  To  follow  the  law  of 
reason.  How  do  wc  break  out  of  this  empty  circle  into 
specific  knowledge  of  the  .ipecific  right  things  to  be  doneP 
Kant  has  an  answer,  which  wc  shall  now  consider. 

Kant's  Method. — He  proceeds  as  follows:  The  law  ia 
indeed  purely  formal  or  empty  (since,  once  more,  all  spe- 
ciflc  ends  are  ''empirical"  and  changeable),  but  it  is  so 
because  it  is  universal.  Now  nothing  which  is  universal  can 
contradict  ibielf.  All  wc  need  to  do  is  to  take  any  pro- 
posed principle  of  any  act  and  ask  ourselves  whether  it 
can  \x  universalized  without  self-inconsistency.  If  it  can- 
not be,  the  act  is  wrong.  If  it  can  be,  the  act  is  right 
For  example: 

"May  T,  when  in  distress,  make  a  promise  with  the  intention 
not  tu  keirp  it?  .  .  .  The  shortest  way,  and  an  luterring  one  to 
discover  the  answer  to  the  qgcstion  whether  a  lying  promise 
Is  consistent  witli  duty,  is  to  ask  myself,  Should  I  be  con- 
tent that  my  mHxim  (to  extricate  myself  from  trouble  by  a 
faliK  promise)  nliiMiId  hold  f[ou(l  ns  a  universal  law,  for  my- 
self aa  well  as  for  others?    And  should  I  be  able  to  say,  to 
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myself,  evtiy  one  roay  moke  ti  deceitful  protnbe  when  he  finds 
hltmclf  in  ft  difficulty  from  which  he  cannot  othcririsr  rxtri- 
Mtc  himcclf?  Then  I  |>e»otuilI}-  become  aware  that  while  I 
can  will  the  lie,  I  cad  by  no  means  will  that  Ijnng  ihould 
be  n  nnirer«>l  Iaw.  For  with  such  a  law  there  would  be  no 
aaeh  thing  m  n  proiniae.  No  one  siKnild  hAve  imy  faith  in 
the  proffere<l  intention,  or,  if  they  do  so  over  Iiastily,  would 
pay  one  back  in  one's  own  coin  at  ttiv  fint  opporltuiity"  {Op, 
cit.,  p.  19). 

The  principle  if  made  universal  simply  contrndicts  itself, 
iind  tliiiN  [vveitlx  that  it  in  no  principle  at  all,  not  rational. 
Summing  this  up  in  a  formula,  wc  ^t  as  our  standard  of 
right  action  the  principle:  "Act  ns  if  thv  mnxint  of  thy 
action  were  to  become  by  th/  will  a  univer&al  law  of  na- 
ture" (Op.  cit..  p.  89). 

The  proccilure  thus  indicated  aecnis  simple.  As  long  an 
an  individual  considers  the  purpose  or  motive  of  his  action 
as  if  it  were  merely  a  matter  of  that  one  deed ;  as  if  it  were 
an  isolated  thing,  there  is  no  rationality,  no  consciousneBS 
of  moral  law  or  principle.  But  let  the  individual  imagine 
himself  gifted  with  such  pon-er  tiiat,  if  he  acts,  the  motive 
of  his  act  will  become  a  Dxed,  a  regular  Inw  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  things.  Would  he,  an  u  rational  being,  Uc  willing  to 
bring  about  such  a  universsIiEation, — can  he,  with  equa- 
nimity as  a  rvuMonnblc  being,  contemplate  such  an  outcomcP 
If  he  can,  the  act  is  right;  if  not  (as  in  tlie  case  of  mak- 
ing a  lying  promi«e).  wrong. 

No  sensible  person  would  question  the  instructiven&ss  of 
this  scheme  in  the  concrete.  It  indicates  that  the  value  of 
reason — of  whstriiction  and  gcnernlizntion^ — ^in  conduct  is 
to  help  us  escape  from  the  partiality  that  flows  from  deaire 
and  emotion  in  their  first  iind  superficial  manifestations, 
and  to  attain  a  more  unified  and  permanent  end.  As  a 
method  (though  not  the  only  one)  of  realizing  the  full 
mraning  of  a  giroposed  cour.«c  of  action,  notliing  could  bo 
better  than  asking  ourselves  how  we  should  like  to  be 
committed  forever  to  its  principle;  how  wc  should  like 
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to  have  others  committed  to  it  ftnd  to  treat  u«  according 
to  itP  Such  a  mvthod  iK  well  culcuUtcd  to  make  us  face 
our  proposed  end  in  its  impartial  consequences ;  to  teach  the 
danger  of  chcnshing  merely  those  results  which  arc  most 
congenial  to  our  paasing  whun  and  our  narrow  ctmccp- 
tion  of  personal  profit.  In  short,  by  generalizing  a  pur^ 
poM  wc  mitkc  iti«  general  ehnructcr  evident. 

But  thifl  method  does  not  proceed  (aa  Kant  would  have 
it)  from  a  mere  considertttion  of  moral  law  apart  from  a 
conertte  end,  but  from  an  rnd  i«  so  far  at  it  penuttjitly 
approval  itaelf  to  reflection  after  an  adequate  mtreetf  of 
it  in  all  iti  bearings.  It  U  the  possibihty  of  generali:ung 
tht  concrete  end  thnt  Knnt  fnllti  buck  upon. 

Other  illustratioaa  which  Kant  offers  enforce  the  sam« 
lesson.     He  suggests  the  following: 

(I)  A  man  in  despsir  from  misfortune  considers  suicide. 
"Now  be  inquires  whether  the  mnxim  of  his  action  could  be- 
come a  universal  law  of  nature,"  We  sec  at  once  that  a 
■fstem  of  nature  by  which  it  should  be  a  law  to  dntroy  life 
by  means  of  the  very  feeling — self-love — whow  unture  It  ft 
to  impel  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  would  contradict  itself 
and  therefore  could  not  exist. 

(S)  A  man  who  has  a  certain  talent  Is  tempted  from  slug- 
gishness and  love  of  amusement  not  to  cultivate  it.  But  if  he 
applies  the  principle  he  sees  that,  while  a  system  of  nature 
might  subsist  if  his  motive  became  n  law  (»>  that  all  people 
devoted  their  lircs  to  idleness  and  amusement),  yet  he  cannot 
iriii  that  such  a  system  sliould  receive  absolube  rcalisntion. 
As  a  rational  being  he  necessarily  also  wills  that  facul- 
ties be  developed  »ince  tliey  serve  for  nil  sorts  of  possible 
purposes. 

(3)  A  prosperous  man,  who  «cc»  some  one  el»c  to  be 
wretched,  is  tempted  to  pay  no  uttention  to  it,  alleKtiig  that 
it  is  no  concern  of  hi.i.  Now,  if  this  nttitiidrr  wen*  mndr.  a 
unirersal  law  of  nature,  the  human  raci^  nii;;ht  subsist  and 
erea  get  on  after  a  fashion;  but  it  is  impossible  to  will  that 
such  a  principle  should  have  the  validity  of  a  law  of  nature. 
Such  a  will  would  contradict  itself,  for  many  caks  would 
occur  in  which  the  one  willing  would  need  the  lore  and 
eympathy  of  uthcra;  he  could  not  then  witlioot  contradicting 
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Iiliaatlf  wish  tluit  selfish  dlsrt^ard  sbould  become  a  KgaUa,  & 
fixed  Hniformity. 

The  Social  End  Is  the  Rational  End.^Tbese  illustra- 
tions mnkc  it  clear  that  tlic  "coutrtuliction"  Kant  rcallj 
clefM-nd.-i  upon  to  twctI  llie  urougneM  of  nets,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  friction  And  disorder  among  the  various  concfi 
vndo  of  the  individuttl.  He  insists  especially  that  the  social 
relutioiiH  of  an  iict  brinj;  out  its  general  purjiort.  A 
right  end  is  one  which  can  be  projected  harmonioust, 
inin  tlw  iridext  and  broadest  survey  of  life  which  the 
individual  can  make.  A  "ityxtein  of  nnture"  or  of  conduct 
in  which  love  of  life  should  lead  to  it«  own  destructioDi 
certainly  contradicts  itself.  A  course  of  action  which 
should  include  all  the  ten<lencies  that  make  for  amuse- 
ment and  sluggishness  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  schrout 
of  life  which  would  take  account  of  other  tendencies — such 
as  interest  in  science,  in  music,  in  friendship,  in  busincM 
arhierctncnt,  which  iirc  just  as  real  constituent*  of  thi 
individual,  althougli  porlmpn  not  so  strongly  felt  at  the 
moment.  A  totally  callous  and  cruel  mode  of  procedure 
certainly  "contriwlicts"  a  course  of  life  in  which  every 
individual  is  so  placed  as  to  be  dependent  upon  the  sjin-^tf 
pathy  and  upon  the  help  of  others.  It  is  the  prorinct^^f 
of  reasoit  to  call  up  a  sufficiently  wide  view  of  the  con- 
sequences of  an  intention  as  to  enable  us  to  realize  such 
incoitKistencies  and  contradictions  if  tlicy  exist;  to  put 
before  us,  not  through  any  logical  manipulation  of  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  but  through  memory  and  imag- 
ination It  particulitr  act,  proposal,  or  suggestion  as  a  por- 
tion of  a  connected  whole  of  life;  to  make  real  to  us  that 
no  man,  no  act,  and  no  satisfaction  of  any  mun,  fallii  or 
stands  to  itself,  but  that  it  affects  and  is  nffoctcd  by  others. 
Our  conclusion  is:  the  right  as  the  rational  good  means 
that  which  is  harmonious  with  all  the  capacities  and  desires 
of  the  self,  that  wliich  expands  thoni  into  u  cooperative 
Fhole. 
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Kant's  Introduction  of  Social  Factors. — TIic  furtlicr 
[development  which  Kant  gives  the  formulu  alretid;  quoted 
(p.  312)  goes  far  to  remove  the  appearance  of  opposition 
[between  tile  utititarinn  nocial  standard  and  his  own  nh- 
tltract  rationalism.  Kant  points  out  that  according  to 
Tiow  the  moral  or  rational  will  h  iU  own  end.  Hence 
ry  rutiunal  pi.T.«»n  is  alwajifs  an  end,  never  a  means: — 
this,  indeed,  is  what  we  mean  by  a  person.  But  every  nor- 
jBial  human  being  itt  a  rational  person.  Consequently 
another  formula  for  his  maxim  is:  "So  act  as  to  treat 
humanity,  wln-ther  in  thine  own  pernon  or  in  that  of  any 
ott>er,  as  an  end,  never  as  a  means  merely."  The  man  who 
contemplatts  suicide  "uses  a  person  merely  as  a  means  to 
maintaining  a  tolerable  condition  of  life."  He  who  would 
make  a  lying  promise  to  another  makes  that  other  one 
merely  a  means  to  his  profit,  etc.  Moreover,  since  all  per- 
sons arc  equally  ends  in  themselves  and  are  to  be  equally 
regarded  in  lithavinr,  we  may  say  the  standard  of  right  is 
the  notion  of  a  "Kingdom  of  Ends" — the  idea  of  "the  union 
of  dilTcrent  rational  beings  in  a  system  by  common  laws."  ' 
These  propositions  are  rather  formal,  but  the  moment 
we  put  definite  meaning  into  them,  they  suggest  that  the 
good  for  any  man  is  that  in  which  the  welfare  of  others 
counts  as  much  as  his  own.  Tlie  right  is  that  action 
which,  so  far  as  in  it  lies,  combines  into  a  whole  of  common 
interests  and  purposes  the  otherwise  conflicting  aims  and 
intcrrsts  of  different  persons.  So  interpreted,  the  Kantian 
fonnula  differs  in  words,  rather  than  in  idea,  from  Ben- 
tham's  happiness  of  all  concerned  "each  counting  for  one 
and  only  one";  from  Mill's  statement  that  the  "deeply 
rooted  conception  which  every  individual  even  now  has  of 
himself  hA  a  social  being  lends  to  make  him  feel  it  as  one 
of  his  natural  wants,  that  there  should  be  harmony  between 
his  feelings  and  aims  and  those  of  his  fellow  creatures." 

■  Kant't  Theory  of  BOder,  tnoa.  by  Abbott,  pp.  4T-4I. 
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lo  all  of  these  fonnulM-  wc  find  rc-statvmcnU  of  our  con' 
ccplimi  Hint  till-  f^x]  i.t  Oil-  sctivitics  in  which  all  men 
participate  so  that  the  powers  of  each  are  called  out,  put 
to  u«c,  and  ri-cnforcod. 

Consequent  Transformation  of  Theory  of  Reason.— 
Now  if  the  coniiiioii  gDo<l,  ill  the  form  of  a  society  of  indt> 
vidualN,  nit  a  kingdom  of  ends,  is  the  object  with  reference 
to  which  the  cn(b  of  desire  ha\'c  to  be  rationalized,  Kant's 
theory  of  an  a  priori  and  cmpt  j  Reason  is  completely  made 
over.  In  strict  logic  Kant  contradtcta  himself  irhcn  he 
sajs  that  wc  are  to  generaliie  the  end  of  desire,  so  as  to 
MC  whelJicr  it  could  become  a  unircmal  law.  For  accord- 
ing to  him  no  end  of  desire  (since  it  ia  private  and  a 
form  of  self -love)  can  poanbly  he  gmcralized.  He  is  set- 
ting up  as  a  method  of  L-nlighttrnmcnt  precisely  the  very 
impossibility  (impossible,  that  is,  on  his  own  theory  that 
private  happiness  is  the  end  of  dcKirv)  which  made  him 
first  resort  to  his  a  priori  and  transcendental  reason.  No 
more  complete  contradiction  can  be  imagined. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  if  we  neglect  the  concrete,  empir^ 
ical  conditions  and  consequences  of  the  object  of  desire, 
there  is  no  motive  whatsoever  Ihat  may  not  be  generalised- 
There  h  no  formal  contradiction  in  acting  always  on  a 
motive  of  theft,  unchastity,  or  insolence.  All  that  Knnt*s 
method  can  require,  in  strict  logic,  is  that  the  individual 
always,  under  similar  circumstances,  act  from  the  same  mo- 
tive. Be  willing  to  be  always  dishonest,  or  impure,  or  proud 
in  your  intent ;  achieve  consistency  in  the  badness  of  your 
motives,  and  you  will  be  good !  DoubtlcNs  no  one,  not  even 
the  worst  man,  would  be  willing  to  be  universally  consist- 
ent in  his  badness.  But  this  is  not  in  the  least  a  matter 
of  a  purely  formal,  logical  inconsistency  of  the  motive 
with  itself;'  it  is  due  rather  to  that  cofiflici  among  diverte 
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detirei,  and  different  objects  for  which  one  itrivei,  which 
makes  him  aware  that  at  some  time  he  should  want  to  act 
kindly  and  fairly. 

Organization  of  Desires  from  the  Social  Standpoint — 
Whut  Kant  is  renlljr  insisting  upon  at  bottom  is,  then,  the 
demtuid  for  such  it  reviiiion  of  dwirc  as  it  ciiHuully  and 
tin  reflectively  presents  itself  aa  iroulil  inake  the  desire  a 
consistent  expression  of  the  whole  bodj  of  the  purposes  of 
the  self.  Wlmt  he  demiuids  ia  thut  a.  di-sirc  »li«ll  not  be 
ncrcptol  as  an  adequate  motive  till  it  has  been  organized 
into  desire  for  iin  end  which  will  be  compatible  with  the 
whole  Bjstem  of  end*  involved  in  the  cupucitictt  and  tend- 
encies of  the  agent.  This  is  true  rationalization.  And 
he  further  warns  us  that  only  when  a  particular  desire 
has  in  view  a  good  which  is  socinl  will  it  meet  this  re- 
quirement. This  brings  us  to  our  next  problem.  Just 
what  is  the  process  by  which  wc  judge  of  the  worth  of  par- 
ticular propo.taU,  plan:),  courses  of  actions,  desires? 
Granted  that  a  generalized  good,  a  socialized  happiness, 
is  the  point  of  view  nt  wliicli  wv  must  place  ourselves  to 
secure  the  reasonable  point  of  view,  how  does  this  point  of 
view  become  an  operative  method? 


§  3.    UORAL   SENSE    IKTirlTIONALISM 

So  far,  our  conclusions  are  (1)  that  the  province  of 
reason  is  to  enable  us  to  generalize  our  concrete  ends ;  to 
form  such  cnda  as  are  consistent  with  one  another,  and 
l^gnforce  one  another,  introducing  continuity  and  force, 
where  otherwise  there  would  be  division  and  wcakni^s;  and 
(2)  tliat  only  social  ends  are  ultimately  reasonable,  since 
they  alone  permit  us  to  organize  our  nets  into  consi.ttcnt 
wholes.  Wc  Imvc  now,  however,  to  consider  how  this  con- 
ception takes  effect  in  detail ;  how  it  is  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  right  or  the  rcBSonBi)lc  in  a  given  situation.  We 
Bhall  approach  this  problem  by  considering  a  form  of  in- 
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tuitionalUin  historically  prior  to  that  of  Kaiit.  Thus  em- 
phasizes the  direct  character  of  rooral  knowledge  in  par- 
ticular cu.icK,  and  Hiisimiliktcx  morul  knowledge  to  tlic 
analogy  of  sense  perception,  which  also  deaU  directly  with 
specific  objects;  it  insists,  however,  that  a  difTcreat  kind 
of  faculty  of  knowledge  operates  in  the  knowledge  of  acta 
from  that  which  operates  in  the  knowledge  of  things.  Our 
underlying  aim  here  is  to  bring  out  the  relation  of  imme- 
diate appreciation  to  deliberate  reflection,  with  a  view  to 
showing  that  the  reasonable  standpoint,  that  of  the  com- 
mon good,  becomes  effective  through  the  socialized  atti- 
tudes and  emotions  of  a  person's  own  character. 

Moral  Sense. — This  tlieory  holds  that  riglitncas  is  an 
intrinsic,  absolute  quality  of  special  acts,  and  as  such  is 
immedintcly  known  or  recogniiEcd  for  what  it  is.  Just  as 
a  white  color  is  known  as  white,  a  high  tone  as  hig)i,  a 
hard  body  as  existent,  etc.,  so  an  act  which  is  right  is 
known  as  right.  In  each  case,  the  quality  and  the  fact  arc 
so  intimately  and  inherently  bound  together  that  it  is  al^ 
surd  to  think  of  one  and  not  know  the  other.  A*  a  Uicory 
of  moral  judgment,  intuitionalism  is  thus  opposed  to  utili- 
tnriani.tm,  which  hold.i  that  rightnens  is  not  un  inherent 
quality  but  one  relative  to  and  borrowed  from  external 
and  more  or  less  remote  consequences.  While  some 
formit  of  intuitionalism  hold  that  this  moral  quality  be- 
longs to  general  rules  or  to  classes  of  ends,  the  fonn  wc 
are  now  to  consider  holds  that  the  moral  quality  of  an 
individual  act  cannot  be  borrowed  even  from  n  moral  law, 
but  shines  forth  as  an  absolute  and  indestructible  part  of 
llie  motive  of  the  act  itself.  Bccauw  the  theory  in  quc»- 
tion  sticks  to  the  direct  perception  of  the  immediately  pres- 
ent quality  of  act.i,  it  i*  UKUiiIly  culled,  in  analogy  with 
the  direct  perception  of  eye  or  ear.  the  moral  sense  theory. 

Objections  to  Theory. — The  objections  to  this  theory 
in  the  extreme  form  just  stated  may  be  brought  under 
two  heads:   (1)  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  all 
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act«  nre  directly  cliArnctertzcd  by  the  posMcsKion  of  abso- 
lute and  self-evident  nghtnoss  mul  wroiignesaj  there  ta 
much  evidence  to  show  that  this  quality  when  presented  by 
acti  cnn,  im  k  rule,  be  truced  to  curlier  instruction,  to  the 
pressure  of  correction  and  punishment,  and  to  asgociation 
with  other  exiKTiencc?.  (2)  While  in  this  wiiy  many  acts, 
perhaps  almost  all,  of  tJic  average  mature  person  of  a  good 
moral  environment,  have  acquired  a  direct  moral  coloring, 
naking  unnecessary  elaborate  calculation  or  reference  to 
general  principles,  yet  there  is  nothing  infallible  in  Much 
intuitively  prcHcnted  properties.  An  act  may  present  it' 
self  as  thoroughly  right  and  yet  may  be,  in  reality,  wrong. 
The  functiiiti  of  coiiKciutis  <lciiberatiou  and  reuitoning  ia 
precisely  to  detect  the  existence  of  and  to  correct  such 
intuitive  cases.' 

I.  Direct  Perception  as  EfTect  of  Habits. — It  must  be 
admitted,  as  a  result  of  any  unprejudiced  examination, 
that  a  large  purt  of  the  acts,  motives,  and  plans  of  the 
adult  who  has  had  favorable  moral  surroundings  seem  to 
possess  directly,  and  in  their  own  intrinsic  make-up,  right- 
ne»s  or  wrongne«s  or  moral  indiffcrenet.  To  think  of 
lying  or  stealing  is  one  with  thinking  of  it  as  wrong; 
to  recall  or  suggest  an  act  of  kindness  is  the  sunc  tu 
thinking  of  it  aa  right;  to  think  of  going  after  mail  ia  to 
think  of  an  act  free  from  cither  riglitness  or  wrongness. 
With  the  average  person  it  is  probably  rare  for  much 
time  to  be  spent  in  figuring  out  whether  an  act  is  right 
or  wrong,  after  the  idea  of  that  act  has  once  definitely 
presented  itself.  So  far  as  the  facts  of  moral  experience 
in  such  cases  are  concerned,  the  "moral  sense**  theory 
appears  to  give  a  correct  description. 

(1)  But  the  conclusion  that,  therefore,  moral  good- 
ness or  badness  is  and  always  has  been  an  inherent,  abso- 

'  A  student  In  an  rthlrs  cIurs  onee  mnd«  this  rcrnnrkt  "C'lnsrlrnce 
Is  infallible,  but  v.t  ahoulil  uot  iiiway*  follow  it.  Soiuetuucs  ws 
should  UK  our  retaoa." 
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lute  property  of  the  act  itself,  overlooks  well-known  psy- 
chologicnl  piincipW.  In  all  pcrocplion,  in  ull  rM-ognitioni 
there  ia  a  funding  or  rupitiilizing  of  the  results  of  paat 
experience  by  which  the  results  arc  rendered  availAblc  in 
new  exportvncii(.  Even  a  young  child  reoognizea  a  table, 
a  chair,  a  gta&s  of  milk,  a  dog,  as  &oon  as  he  sees  it ; 
there  ifl  no  analysis,  no  conscious  interpretation.  Dis- 
tance, direction,  .lizo,  under  normal  cireumxtanccs,  are 
perceived  with  the  same  n.ssurancc  and  ease.  But  tliere 
wa«  a  time  when  all  these  things  were  learning :  when  con- 
scious experimmtatioii  involving  inter]  i  ret  nt  ion  took 
place.  Such  perceptions,  moreover,  take  place  under 
the  guidance  of  others ;  paiiu  arc  taken  indelibly 
to  stamp  moral  improxionv  by  uxNOciating  tliera  with 
intense,  vivid,  and  mysterious  or  awful  emotional 
accoiiipaninients.' 

Anthropological  and  hi:*torica1  accounts  of  dilTerent 
races  and  peoples  tell  the  same  story.  Acts  once  entirely 
innocent  of  moral  distinctions  have  acquired,  under  differ- 
ing circumstances  and  wKnetimes  for  trivial  and  absurd 
reasons,  dilferent  moral  Tatuea: — one  and  the  same  Mrt 
of  act  being  xtamped  here  as  abaotute  guilt,  there  as  an 
act  of  superior  and  heroic  virtue.  Now  it  would  be  falla- 
cious to  argue  (as  some  do)  that  because  distinctions  of 
moral  quality  have  been  acquired  and  are  not  innate,  they 
are  therefore  unreal  when  they  arc  acquired.  Yet  tite 
fact  of  gradual  development  provc»  that  no  fixed  line  exists 
where  it  can  be  said  the  case  is  closed:  that  just  this  is 
henceforth  forever  right  or  wrong;  that  there  shall  be  no 
further  observation  of  cnnKcquenccs,  no  further  correction 
and  revision  of  present  "intuitions." 

(2)  Our  immediate  moral  rt-cognition.i  take  place,  more- 
over, only  under  usual  circumstances.     There  is  after  all 
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no  such  thing  an  cornpkte  moral  niuturity;  all  persons 
arc  still  more  or  less  children — in  procciis  of  Icaniing 
moral  distinctions.  The  more  intense  their  moral  inter- 
esta,  the  more  childlike,  the  more  open,  flexible,  and  grow- 
ing arc  their  minds.  It  is  only  the  callous  and  indifferent, 
or  at  least  ttic  conventional,  who  find  all  acts  and  project* 
80  definitely  right  and  wrong  n»  to  render  reflection 
unnecessary,  "New  occasions  teach  new  duties,"  but  they 
t«acli  tlicin  only  to  those  who  rect^^ite  that  they  are  not 
already  in  possession  of  adequate  moral  judgments.  Any 
other  Ticw  destroj's  the  whole  meaning  of  reflective  morality 
and  marks  a  relapse  to  the  plane  of  sheer  custom.  Ex- 
treme intuitionalism  and  extreme  moral  conservatism;  dis- 
like to  calculation  and  reflection,  for  fear  of  innovations 
with  attendant  trouble  and  discomfort,  are  usually  found 
to  go  together. 

II.  Direct  Perception  No  Guarantee  of  Validity. — 
This  suggests  our  second  objection.  The  existence  of  im- 
mediate moral  quality,  the  direct  and  seemingly  final 
possession  of  rightness,  as  matter  of  fact,  is  not  adequate 
proof  of  validity.  At  best,  it  furnishes  a  presumption 
of  correctne»,  in  the  absence  of  grounds  for  que»tioning 
it,  in  fairly  familiar  situations,  (a)  There  h  nothing 
more  direct,  more  seemingly  self-evident,  than  inveterate 
prejudice.  When  class  or  vested  intcrcitt  is  enlisted  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  custom  or  Institution  which  is 
expressed  in  a  prejudice,  the  most  vicious  moral  judg- 
ments assume  the  guise  of  self-consdous  sanctity,  (b) 
A  judgment  which  is  correct  under  usual  circumstance* 
may  become  quite  unlit,  and  therefore  wrong,  if  [>erN!sted 
in  under  new  conditions.  Life,  individual  and  social,  is  in 
constant  process  of  change:  and  there  is  always  danger 
of  error  In  clinging  to  judgments  adjusted  to  older  cir- 
cumstances. "The  good  is  the  enemy  of  the  better."  It 
is  not  merely  false  ideas  of  the  values  of  life  that  hjive  to 
be  re-formed,  but  ideas  once  true.    When  economic]  poUti- 
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cal,  and  scientific  conditions  nm  moJif^-ing  tiKmaelves 
ntpi<lly  nnd  extensively  as  they  are  in  our  day,  it  is  n 
construction   of    moral   judj^cnt    that    nccdx    cmjilinni: 
rather  thtm  th«  existence  of  n  lot  of  rea<ly-iiiade  "intur 
tions."     When    rend  jus  tinent   ia   required,   deliberate   i 
quiry  is  the  only  alternative  to  i neon iiide rate,  uiidirectedi 
and  In-ncc  prgbahly  violent  changes: — changes  iavolvii 
undue  relaxation  of  mora)  tics  on  one  side  and  arbit 
rciictionK  on  tlw  other. 

Deliberation  and  Intuition. — It  is  indc«d  abaurd 
set  immediate  recognition  of  quality  and  indirect  i 
culntion  of  more  or  less  remote  consequences,  intuitl 
and  thought,  over  against  each  other  as  if  they  were  rivuU 
For  they  arc  mutually  »u[>i)lcmentary.  Aa  wc  saw  in  a 
previous  chapter,  the  foresight  of  future  results  callc. 
out  an  immediaii!  reacUtm  of  Hatisfaction  and  dissa 
faction,  of  happineu  or  dislike.  (See  p.  S79.)  It 
just  as  false  to  say  that  we  calculate  only  future  pains 
and  pleasures  (instead  of  changes  in  the  world  of  things 
and  persons^  as  it  18  to  say  that  anticipations  of  the 
changes  to  l)e  wrought  in  the  world  by  our  act  arc  not 
accompanied  by  an  immediate  emotional  appreciation  of 
their  value.  The  nation  that  dehberation  upon  tlic  varioi 
alternatives  open  to  us  is  simply  a  cold-blooded  setting] 
down  of  various  items  to  our  advantage,  nnd  various  ot 
items  to  our  disadvantage  (as  Hobinson  Crusoe  wn 
down  in  hookko-ping  fashion  his  miseriew  and  hle-^Kings), 
nnd  then  striking  an  algebraic  balance,  implies  some- 
thing that  never  did  and  never  could  happen.  Delibera- 
tion is  a  procens  of  active,  siipprcswod,  rchearMi! ;  of  imagi- 
native dramatic  performance  of  various  deeds  carrying 
to  their  appropriate  ixxues  the  various  tendencies  which 
wt-  feci  stirring  within  us.  When  ne  see  in  imagination  this 
or  that  change  brought  about,  there  is  a  direct  sense  of 
the  amount  and  kind  of  worth  which  attaches  to  it,  as 
real  and  as  dirvct,  if  not  as  strong,  as  if  the  act  were 
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really  perforiDcd  and  ita  consequence  really  brought  home 

to  UK. 

Deliberation  as  Dramatic  Rehearsal. — Wc,  indeed,  es- 
timate the  import  or  .li^^iiticancc  of  nny  prctt^-nl  dvitirc 
or  impulse  by  forecasting  what  it  would  come  or  amount 
to  if  carried  out;  literally  it«  consMjiieiiceK  di-finc  lb*  cort- 
tegufitcc,  its  meaning  and  importance.  But  if  these 
consequences  were  conceived  merelff  as  remote,  if  their 
picturing  did  not  ut  once  arouNe  a  present  seiiRC  of  peace, 
of  fulfillment,  or  of  dissatisfaction,  of  incompletion  and 
irritation,  the  procCH«  of  thinking  out  comtcqucnces  would 
remain  purely  intellectual.  It  would  be  aa  barren  of 
influence  ujron  behavior  as  the  mathematical  speculations 
of  a  disembodied  ange).  Any  actual  experience  of  re- 
flection upon  conduct  will  show  that  every  foreseen  result 
at  once  stirs  our  present  alTcctions,  our  likes  and  dixlikcs* 
our  desires  and  aversions.  There  is  developed  a  running 
commentary  which  stamps  rnlues  at  once  as  good  or  evil. 
It  i«  this  direct  sense  of  value,  not  the  consciuusnes»  of 
general  rules  or  ultimate  goals,  which  finally  determines 
the  worth  of  the  act  to  the  ag^nt.  Here  is  the  inex- 
pugnable element  of  trutli  in  the  intuitional  theory.  Its 
error  lies  in  conceiving  this  immediate  response  of  appre- 
ciation as  if  it  excluded  n-fleetion  instead  of  following 
directly  upon  its  heels.  Deliberation  is  actually  an  imag- 
inative rehenrsal  of  various  courses  of  conduct.  Wc 
give  way,  m  our  mind,  to  some  impulse;  we  try,  in  our 
mind,  some  plan.  I-'ollowuig  its  career  through  various 
stops,  we  find  ourselves  in  imagination  in  the  presence  of 
the  consequences  that  would  follow:  and  aa  we  then  like 
and  approve,  or  dislike  and  disapprove,  these  conse- 
quences, we  find  the  original  impulse  or  plan  good  or  bad. 
Deliberation  is  dramatic  and  active,  not  mathematical  and 
impvrsoniil ;  and  hcnec  it  Iins  the  intuitive,  the  dirwl  factor 
in  it.  The  advantage  of  a  mental  trial,  prior  to  the  overt 
trial  (for  the  act  after  all  is  itself  also  n  trial,  a  prov- 
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iog  of  the  idcii  Ihiit  lips  back  of  it),  is  that  it  is  rctncvable^j 
whereaa  overt  eoii!i.cqiicii(-c«  i-einuin.     Tlwy  cannot  be  r&-J 
colled.    Moreover,  nuin;  trials  may  raeatallj  be  mode  in  a 
abort  thii«.     Ttic  inin^^ininj;  of  vnrious  pluns  carried  out'] 
fumisbcfi   an   opportunttj   for   maaj   impulses   which   atj 
6rst  arc  not  in  evidence  at  nil,  to  get  under  way.     Many  \ 
and    varied   direct    sensini;^,    appreciattouH,    take    plnc«. 
When  many  tendencies  are  brought   into  play,  there  is , 
clearly  much  greater  probability  thai  the  capacity  of  self  • 
which  is  really  needed  and  appropriate  will  be  brought 
toto  action,  anct  thun  a  truly  reasonitble  happiness  result. 
The  tendency  of  deliberation  to  "polarize"  the  various  lines  i 
of  activity  into  opposed  alternatives,   into  incompatible 
"cither  this  or  tlml,"  i«  a  way  of  forcing  iuto  clear  recog- 
nition the  importance  of  the  issue. 

The  Good  Man's  Judgments  as  Standard. — This  ex- 
plains the  idea  of  Arititotie  that  only  the  good  man  is  a 
good  judge  of  what  is  really  good.  Such  an  one  will  take 
sati.ifnction  in  the  thought  of  noble  ends  and  will  r^-coil 
at  the  idea  of  base  results.  Because  of  his  formed  capaci- 
ties, his  organimd  habits  and  tendencies,  he  will  respond 
to  a  suggested  end  with  an  emotion  which  confers  its 
appropriate  kind  and  shade  of  value.  The  brave  man 
is  sensitive  to  all  acts  and  plans  so  far  as  they  involve 
energy  and  endurance  in  overcoming  painful  obfliacles; 
tlie  kindly  man  ret«pondi«  ut  once  to  the  elements  that 
affect  tlie  well-being  of  others.  The  moral  sense  or  direct 
appreciations  of  the  good  man  may  thuM  be  said  to  furnish 
the  standard  of  right  anri  wrong.  There  are  few  [wrsons 
who,  when  in  doubt  regarding  a  difficult  mottcr  of  con- 
duct, do  not  think  of  itnmc  othi-r  person  in  whosi.'  good- 
ness they  believe,  and  endeavor  to  direct  and  clinch  their 
own  judgment  by  imagining  how  sueh  an  one  would  react 
in  a  similar  situation — what  he  would  find  congenial  and 
what  disagn-eable.  Or  else  they  imagine  wlmt  that  other 
person  would  think  of  them  if  he  knew  of  their  doing  sucb 
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and  such  an  act.  And  while  thia  method  cannot  supply  the 
standard  of  their  own  judgment,  cannot  determine  the 
rif;ht  or  wrong  for  their  own  situations,  it  helps  einiinci- 
pate  jiulgment  from  selfish  partialities,  and  it  facihtatea 
a  freer  and  more  flexible  play  of  imagination  in  coastriung 
and  appreciating  the  situation. 


§  4.    THE    PLACE    OF    CP.K'KBAL    BULKS 

Between  such  a  higlily  generalized  and  formal  principle 
at  that  of  Knnt,  and  the  judgment  of  particular  raxes,  wc 
have  inteniiediute  generalixationit  i  rules  which  arc  broad 
a»  compared  with  individual  deeds,  but  narrow  as  com- 
p8rc«)  with  some  one  final  principle.  What  are  their  ra- 
tional origin,  place,  and  function?  We  have  here  again 
both  thu  empirical  and  the  intuitional  theories  of  knowl- 
edge, having  to  deal  with  the  same  fundamental  difficulty : 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  special  rule  to  the  general 
principle  on  one  side  and  to  the  special  case  on  the  other? 
The  more  general,  the  more  abstractly  rational  the  rule, 
the  vaguer  and  less  applicable  it  is.  The  more  definite 
and  fixed  it  ia,  the  greater  the  danger  that  it  will  be  a 
Procrustean  bed,  mutilating  the  rich  fullness  of  the  indi- 
vidual act,  or  destroying  its  gmcc  and  freedom  by  making 
it  conform  servilely  to  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  Our  analysis 
will  accordingly  be  devoted  to  brinf^ng  to  light  the  con- 
ditions imdcr  which  a  rule  may  be  rational  and  yet  be  of 
Bpccific  hcljt. 

I.  Intuitionalism  and  Casuistry. — Utilitarianism  at 
least  holds  that  rules  are  derived  from  actual  cases  of  con- 
duct; hence  there  must  be  points  of  likeness  between  the 
casM  to  be  judged  and  the  rules  for  judging  them.  But 
rules  which  do  not  originate  from  a  conxidemtion  of 
special  cases,  wliich  simply  descend  out  of  the  blue  sky, 
have  only  the  most  mechniiiciil  and  external  relation  to  the 
iodividual  acts  to  be  judged.     Suppose  one  la  convinced 
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that  the  nilc  of  tionvHty  wits  tnatti:  icnawii  just  in  and  of| 
itMlf  by  a  special  faculty,  and  hail  nbttaltitely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  recollection  of  past  cases  or  the  forecast 
of  poeuibk  fijtun;  circiiimitjinccx.  IIow  wmild  «iirli  a  nili 
apply  itself  to  any  particular  case  which  needed  to  bej 
judged?  What  bell  would  ring,  what  Mignal  would 
given,  to  indicate  that  just  this  ca«!  \a  tlit  appropriate 
ca.ic  for  t)>e  application  of  the  rule  of  honest  dealingFi 
And  if  by  sonic  niiracle  this  quciitiun  were  nnxwered  so  on 
knuwK  that  here  is  a  case  for  the  rule  of  honesty,  how  woulj 
know  just  what  courae  in  detail  the  rule  calln  forti 


we 


For  the  rule,  to  be  applicable  to  all  cases,  must  omit 
conditions  which  dilfcrentiate  one  cane  from  another;  iil 
mu»t  contain  only  the  very  few  similar  elements  which  axt\ 
to  be  foiinii  tn  all  lioncflt  deeds.    Reduced  to  this  skeletoOt 
not  much  would  be  left  save  the  hare  injimctton  to  be  honestj 
whatcTcr  happens,  leaving  it  to  chance,  the  ordinary  ju<: 
meat  of  the  individual,  or  to  ext<Tnal  authority   to  fii 
out  just  vhat  honesty  specifically  iiicaua  in  the  given  cose.! 

This  difficulty  is  so  serious  that  all  systems  which  havtl 
coinmitt«l  themselves  to  belief  in  a  number  of  hard  and'] 
fast  rules  having  their  origin  in  conscience,  or  in  ttie  word 
of  God  iiiiprv!"*ed  upon  tlw  human  sonl  or  externally  re- 
vealed, always  have  liad  to  resort  to  a  more  and  nior«:^| 
complirated  procedure  to  cover,  if  possible,  all  the  cases. 
The  moral  life  ii  finally  reduced  by  thcin  to  an  elaborate 
formalism  and  legalism.  ^H 

Illustration  in  Casuistry. — Suppose,  for  example,  we^^ 
take  the  Ten  t?oiimiandments  as  a  starting-point.  Tbcy  y 
are  only  ten,  and  naturally  confine  Ihemselves  to  general  flj 
ideas,  and  ideas  stated  mainly  in  ncgotivc  form.  More-  ^^ 
over,  the  same  act  may  he  brought  under  more  than  one 
rule.  In  order  to  resolve  the  practical  perplexities  and^l 
uncertainties  which  inevitably  arJue  under  such  circum- ^1 
stances,  Catuutr^  is  built  up  (from  the  Latin  C(Uut, 
cue).     TJie  attempt  is  made  to  foresee  all  the  different 
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of  action  which  mny  concoivnbljr  occur,  and  provide 
advance  the  exact  rule  for  each  case.  For  example,  with 
reference  to  tlic  nil*-  "do  not  kill,"  a  li.tt  will  be  made  of 
iail  the  different  situations  in  which  killing  might  occur: — 
accident,  war,  fulfillment  of  command  of  political  supe- 
rior (us  by  a  hangman),  self-defenae  (defense  of  one's 
own  life,  of  others,  of  property),  deliberate  or  premedi- 
tated killing  witli  itn  different  motives  (jealousy,  avarice, 
revenge,  etc.  )<  killing  with  slight  prcmeditntion,  from  sud- 
den impuUe,  from  different  sorts  and  degrees  of  provoca- 
tion. To  each  one  of  tliettc  possible  cases  is  assigned 
its  exact  moral  r|uality,  its  exact  degree  of  turpitude 
and  innoccncy.  Nor  can  this  process  end  with  overt  acts ; 
1  the  inner  Hprings  of  action  which  affect  regard  for  hfe 
must  be  similarly  classified:  envy,  animosity,  sudden  rngc, 
suIIeniK-HS,  chcrixhing  of  seiute  of  injury,  love  of  tyranni- 
cal power,  hardness  or  hostility,  callousness — all  these 
must  be  Hpccificd  into  their  different  kinds  and  the  exact 
moral  worth  of  each  determined.  What  is  done  for  this 
one  kind  of  case  must  be  done  for  every  part  and  phase 
of  the  entire  moral  hfe  until  it  is  all  inventoried,  cata- 
logued, and  distributed  into  pig^-on-hole*  definitely  labelled. 
Dangers  of  Casuistry. — Now  dangers  and  evils  attend 
this  way  of  conceiving  the  moral  hfe.  (a)  /(  tends  to 
magvifi/  the  Utter  of  morality  at  tfie  exptiue  of  ttt  spirit. 
It  fixes  attention  not  upon  the  positive  good  in  an  act, 
not  upon  theunderlying  agrnt*s  disposition  which  fonn«it.t 
spirit,  nor  upon  the  unique  occasion  and  context  which 
form  its  atmo^herc,  but  upon  it*  literal  conformity  with 
Rule  A,  Class  I.,  Species  1,  sub-head  (1),  etc.  The 
effect  of  this  is  inevitably  to  narrow  the  scope  and  lessen 
the  depth  of  conduct,  (i.)  It  tempts  some  to  hunt  for  that 
classification  of  their  act  which  will  make  it  the  most  con- 
TCnicnt  or  profitable  for  themselves.  In  popular  speech. 
"casuistical"  lias  come  to  mean  a  way  of  judging  acts 
which  splits  hairs  in  the  effort  to  find  u  way  of  acting 
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tlwt  conduces  to  personal  interest  luit)  proflt,  nnd  which 
yvt  uwy  be  justilk-d  by  korh  tuor&l  principle,  (ii.)  With 
ulhcm,  this  regard  for  Uie  letter  makes  conduct  formal 
ami  pedantic.  It  ffives  rise  to  a  rigid  and  hard  type  of 
character  iltuntrntcd  among  th«  Pharivces  of  olden  and 
the  l^l^itluls  of  modern  time — the  moral  urheines  of  both 
cImmb  being  strongly  impregnated  with  the  notion  of  fixed 
moral  rules. 

(b)  7*Aw  tthical  nifstcm  also  tends  in  practice  to 
a  1*1^  I'inr  of  conduct. — Historically  it  always  has 
sprung  froni  carrying  over  legal  ideas  into  morality. 
In  the  legAl  view,  liability  to  blame  ami  to  pmiishmcnt 
inflielrd  from  without  by  some  superior  authority,  is  neces- 
sarily prominent.  Conduct  is  regulated  through  specific 
injunctions  and  prohibitions;  Do  this,  Do  not  do  that. 
Kxactly  llic  sort  of  analysis  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above  (p.  827)  in  the  case  of  killing  is  necessary,  so  that 
tlterv  may  be  definite  and  regular  methods  of  mcasurinf^ 
guilt  and  lUHigning  blame.  Now  the  ideas  of  liability  nnd 
(HinishnH-nt  and  reward  are,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  further 
diseusaion  (chi.  xvii.  and  xxi.),  important  fiictorA  in  the 
cotiiluct  of  life,  but  any  scheme  of  morals  is  dcfcctiTe 
which  putx  the  question  of  avoiding  punishment  in  the 
fttregroimd  of  atlentiont  and  which  tends  to  create  a  Phari- 
vaieu)  complacency  in  the  mere  fact  of  having  conformed 
tu  coimimnd  or  rule. 

(o)  Pntbablif  the  wortt  ev'd  of  thtt  moral  system  is 
t\at  it  tends  to  ilrprhv  moral  life  of  freedom  and  tpon- 
fitiwify  and  to  reduce  it  (especially  for  the  conscien- 
tiuua  who  take  it  seriously)  to  a  more  or  le««  anxious  nnd 
serrih'  ronformity  to  externally  imposed  rules.  Obedience 
as  loyalty  to  principle  la  n  good,  but  thi»  scheme  prac- 
tically makes  it  the  only  good  and  conceives  it  not  as  loy- 
ally to  ideals,  hut  ns  cunforniity  to  commands.  Moral 
rules  exist  just  as  independent  deliverances  on  their  own 
Itccount,  and  tlic  right  titing  is  merely  to  follow  them.  T\m 
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puts  the  center  of  moral  {;rnvity  out^idft  iine  concrete 
processes  of  living.  All  s^rstemfl  which  emphasize  the  let- 
ter more  th&n  the  spirit,  lognl  con»oqucnces  more  than  vital 
motive*,  put  the  individual  under  the  weight  of  external 
authority.  They  lead  to  the  kind  of  conduct  described  by 
St  Paul  as  under  tlie  law,  not  in  tlie  H^nrit,  with  its  con- 
slant  attendant  weight  of  anxiety,  uncertain  struggle, 
and  impending  doom. 

All  Fixed  Rules  Have  Same  Tendencies Many  who 

•trenuouJily  object  to  ntl  of  these  schemes  of  conduct^  to 
everything  which  hardens  it  into  forms  by  cmphaming 
external  commands,  authority  and  punishments  and  re- 
wardx,  fail  to  nee  that  such  evils  arc  logically  connected 
with  any  acceptance  of  the  finality  of  fixed  rules.  'Ilicy 
hold  certain  bodies  of  people,  religious  ofEcers,  political 
or  legal  authorities,  responHible  for  whiit  tliey  object  to 
in  the  scheme;  while  they  still  cling  to  the  idea  that  morality 
in  an  effort  to  apply  to  particular  deeds  and  projects  a 
certain  number  of  absolute  unchanging  moral  rules.  They 
fail  to  see  that,  if  thi.*  were  its  nature,  those  who  attempt 
to  provide  the  machinery  which  would  render  it  practically 
workable  deserve  praise  rather  than  blume.  In  fact,  the 
notion  of  absolute  rules  or  precepts  cannot  be  made  work- 
able except  through  certain  superior  authorities  who  de- 
clare and  enforce  tliem.  Said  Locke :  "It  is  no  small  power 
it  gives  one  man  over  another  to  be  the  dictator  of  princi- 
ples and  teacher  of  unquestionable  truths." 

II.  Utilitarian  View  of  General  Rules. — ^The  utilitari- 
ans escape  the  difRculties  inherent  in  the  applieatiou  to 
particular  cases  of  a  rule  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
particular  cases.  Their  principles  for  judging  right  and 
wrong  in  particular  cases  are  thoniselves  generalizations 
from  particular  observations  of  the  effect  of  certain  acts 
upon  happiness  and  misery.  But  if  wc  take  happiness 
in  the  technical  sense  of  Bentham  (as  meaning,  that  ■•, 
Ml  aggregate  of  isolated  pleasures)  it  is  impossible  for 
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general  rules  to  exist — there  is  iiotliin^  to  generalize. 
If,  however,  we  take  happiness  in  il«  common-scn.tc  form, 
as  welfarv,  u  state  of  succoKHful  nclitevement,  Batisfavtory 
rcalixation  of  purpasp,  tlicre  ran  be  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  nuixiinK  nnd  fonnuln?  in  which  mankind  has  regis- 
tered it«  experience.  Tlie  following  quolntions  from  Mill 
bring  out  the  cssenttnl  point* : 

"We  tliink  uUIitj'  or  hflppiness  much  too  complex  and  in- 
delinltc  as  end  to  be  souglit  except  through  the  medium  of 
rnrioiM  oecondary  niil:<  c«n<'rrntHg  wliitrh  tbrre  mnj'  hv,  nnA 
often  Is,  BKreomcnt  among  persons  who  differ  in  their  ultimate 
Btandnrd ;  aim!  nlioiit  wliich  tlierc  dof^ti  in  fnet  prrntil  a  mueh 
({Tetiter  unnnimity  atnuiig  thinking  persons,  thuii  might  be  sup* 
posed  from  tlicir  ilininctrienl  divrrgmct:  on  the  grcot  que*- 
tions  of  moral  mctuphysiea"  (A'ttny  on  Beitlkam), 

These  secondary  ends  or  principles  are  such  matters  as 
regard  for  health,  honcisty,  chastitjr,  kindnexs,  and  tite 
like.  Concerning  tiicm  he  sa^s  in  his  UtUUarianum 
(ch.  ii. ) : 

"Maiikiml  must  by  this  lime  have  ncrjiiircd  |>o*itive  Ix-licfs  as 
to  the  effrcts  of  some  actions  on  their  hnppincss;  and  the  be- 
liefs which  have  thus  nmie  down  nrc  rule.-i  of  morality  far  the 
multitude  and  for  the  philosopher  until  he  has  succeeded  in 
findinft  Ixrtter.  .  .  .  To  coniiidiT  the  rulcn  nf  mornlity  as  Im- 
provable is  one  thing;  to  pass  over  the  intermediate  iprneralt- 
xations  entirely  and  ejidcnvor  to  test  each  individual  action 
directly  by  the  6rst  principle,  Is  another.  .  ,  .  Noliody  ar- 
gues tlint  tlx-  net  of  navigation  is  not  founded  on  astronomy, 
because  sailors  cannot  wait  to  calculate  the  nautic.il  ntmanac. 
Being  rational  creatures,  they  go  to  sea  with  it  already  calcu- 
lated; and  all  rational  creatures  go  out  upon  tlie  sea  of  life 
with  their  minds  made  up  on  the  common  questions  of  right 
and  wrong,  n»  well  as  on  many  of  the  far  more  dilticult  quc3> 
tions  of  wise  and  foolish." 

Empirical  Rules  Run  into  Fixed  Customs. — It  cannot 
be  (Itnicd  thitt  Milt  here  ftateii  considerations  which  are  of 
great  value  in  aiding  present  judgments  on  right  and 
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wron^.  The  student  of  history  u-ill  Iwve  little  doubt  that 
the  rul<!8  of  conduct  which  the  intuitionahst  takes  as  ulti- 
riaIc  dirlivornnccs  of  n  moral  fuculty  an  in  truth  gener- 
alizations of  Uie  Hort  inrlii'iitcil  hy  Mill.  But  the  truth 
brouglit  out  by  Klill  docs  not  cover  the  ground  which 
needs  to  be  covered.  Sucli  rules  nt  best  cover  ciutoniary 
clcnientti ;  they  are  based  upon  past  habits  of  life,  past 
natural  economic  niid  pulilicnl  environments.  And,  as  the 
student  of  euatoiiia  knows,  greater  store  is  often  set  upon 
trivial,  foolish,  nod  even  harmful  things  than  upon  serious 
ones— upon  fashions  of  Imir-dressing,  ablutions,  worship 
of  idols.  Coming  nearer  our  own  conditions,  past  rus- 
toms  certainly  tolerate  ami  sanction  many  practice*,  such 
ofl  war,  cruel  business  competition,  economic  exploitation 
of  the  weak,  and  absence  of  cooperativo  intelligent  fore- 
sight, which  the  more  sensitive  consciences  of  tlie  day  will 
Dot  approve. 

Hence  are  Unsatisfactory. — Yet  such  things  have  been 
80  identified  vitli  happiness  that  to  forego  them  means 
misery,  to  alter  tlicm  painful  disturbance.  To  take  the 
ruks  of  the  past  with  any  litcralnesa  as  criteria  of  judg- 
ment in  the  present,  wouJd  be  to  return  to  the  unpro- 
greasive  morality  of  the  regime  of  custom — to  surrender 
the  adviince  miirked  by  reflective  morality-  Since  Dcntham 
and  Mill  were  both  utilitarians,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
Bentham  insisted  upon  the  utilitarian  standard  jufit  be- 
cause he  was  so  convinced  of  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  kind  of  rules  upon  wliich  Mill  is  dwelling.  The 
"Nautical  Almanac"  has  been  tcientifically  calculated;  it 
is  adapted  rationally  to  its  end :  but  the  rules  which  sum 
up  cii-stoni  are  a  confused  mixture  of  class  tntercHt,  irra- 
tional sentiment,  authoritative  pronunciamento,  and  gen- 
uine consideration  of  welfare. 

Empirical  Rules  Also  Differ  Widely. — The  fact  U, 
moreover,  that  it  is  only  when  the  "intermediate  generali- 
zations" arc  taken  vaguely  and  abstractly  that  there  is 
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aa  much  B^rcpincnt  as  Mill  claims.  All  e(]iiL-«tcd  w 
virtucHiH  iwnanK  in  the  8uiiie  country  practirully  agree 
upon  th<?  rules  of  justice,  bcncroleiice,  and  regard  for  life, 
•u  luiif;  MK  tliry  arc  taki-n  in  such  a  va;iue  way  that  they 
mean  anything  in  gviicriil  and  nothing  in  particular. 
Every  one  is  in  favor  of  justice  in  the  abstract;  but  exist-j 
ing  political  and  economic  dii^uiwions  regarding  tariff, 
sumptuary  lavs,  monetary  statulartU,  trades  unions, 
truHts,  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor,  the  re^fulatioa 
or  oimership  of  public  utilities,  the  nationalization  of  land 
and  industry,  show  that  large  bodies  of  intelligent  and 
equally  weIl-dis|KMed  people  are  quite  capable  uf  finding 
that  the  principle  of  justice  requires  exactly  opposite 
things. 

Custom  still  forms  tlie  background  of  all  moral  life, 
nor  cnn  we  imagine  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  it  should 
not.  CustoniM  arc  not  extenial  to  individuals*  courses 
of  action:  they  are  emlxHliett  in  the  habits  and  purposes' 
of  individunlfi :  in  the  words  of  Grote  (quoted  above,  p. 
173),  they  "reign  under  tlie  appearance  of  habitual,  »rff- 
tuggetted  tendencies.**  Laws,  formulated  and  unformu'! 
laled,  Bociiil  conventions,  rule«  of  miumers,  the  general 
expecttttionit  of  public  opinion,  arc  all  of  them  sources 
of  instruction  regarding  conduct.  Witliout  them  the 
individual  would  be  practically  helpless  tn  determining  the 
right  courses  of  action  in  the  various  situations  in  which 
he  finds  himself.  Through  them  he  has  provided  himself, 
in  advance  with  u  lixl  of  questions,  an  organized  scries  of 
points -of' view,  by  which  to  approach  and  eKtimatc  each 
Ktntc  of  affaint  requiring  action.  Most  of  the  moral  judg- 
ments of  every  iniiiviiliml  are  framed  in  this  way. 

For  Customs  Conflict. — If  social  cuntoins,  or  individ- 
ual habits,  never  conflicted  with  one  another,  this  sort 
of  guidance  would  suffice  for  tttc  dctmni nation  of  right 
and  wrong.  But  reflection  in  ncrt-witatwl  Iwcause  opposite 
habits  set  up  incompatible  ends,  forms  of  happiness  be- 
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tveen  which  choice  haa  to  be  made.  Hence  the  need  of 
principlct  m  judging,  rHnciples  of  judgment  cannot 
simply  reinstate  (mst  nili's  of  Wuivior,  for  the  simple  rea- 
Bon  that  as  long  us  the§e  rules  Hufficc  there  is  no  reflection 
and  no  demand  for  principles.  Good  and  cvtl,  riffht  and 
wrong,  arc  embodied  in  the  injimctions  and  pnihibitionK  of 
customs  and  institutions  and  are  not  thought  about. 

Moral  Import  of  Principles  is  Intellectual,  Not  Imper- 
ative.— This  brings  us  to  the  essential  point  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  vnluc  of  general  principles.  Rulea  are 
practical;  they  are  habitual  ways  of  doing  thingt.  But 
prittciplet  are  intellectual;  they  are  uieful  method*  of 
judging  thing!.  TIk-  fundamental  error  of  the  intuition- 
alist  and  of  the  utilitarian  (represented  in  the  quotation 
from  Mill)  iH  thnt  they  are  on  the  lookout  for  rules  which 
will  of  themselves  tell  agents  just  what  course  of  action  to 
pumic ;  Tchereaa  the  object  of  vtoral  prineiplet  u  to  mppty 
ttandpointn  and  method*  Khick  tcilt  enahU  the  in<livi<lual  to 
make  for  himself  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of  good  and 
fvii  in  the  particular  situation  in  vehich  he  finds  himself. 
No  genuine  moral  principle  prescribes  a  specific  courKC  of 
action ;  rules,'  hkc  cooking  recipes,  may  tell  just  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it.  A  moral  principle,  such  us  that  of 
chastity,  of  justice,  of  the  golden  rule,  gives  the  agent  a 
baHiK  for  looking  at  and  exuitiining  n  particular  question 
that  comes  up.  It  holds  before  him  certain  possible  as- 
pccti  of  the  act;  it  wanis  liim  ngatmit  taking  a  cbort  or 
partial  view  of  the  act.  It  economizes  his  thinking  by 
supplying  him  with  the  main  hcRd.-(  by  reference  to  which 
to  consider  the  bearings  of  his  desires  and  purposes;  it 
guides  him  in  his  thinking  by  suggesting  to  him  the  im- 
portant considerations  for  which  he  should  be  on  the 
lookout. 

'  Of  Murse,  the  word  "nW  H  often  used  to  dcntjinntc  a  prindpl»— 
M  in  the  cofie  of  the  phrue  "golden -rule."  We  are  ipcoking  not 
of  the  words,  but  of  their  underljing  Ideafc 
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Golden  Rule  as  a  Tool  of  Analysis A  moral  principle, 

then,  iH  not  a  corainnnd  to  net  or  forbonr  artJiif;  in  a  fipTCQ 
way  lit  u  a  tool  for  analyzing  a  upecutl  situation,  t)>c  right 
or  wrong  being  determined  by  the  situRtian  in  its  entirety, 
and  nut  by  tlic  rule  uh  sui-li.  Wc  Komi'tiinoa  henr  it  stated, 
for  example,  that  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Golden 
Rule  would  at  once  nettle  all  indnitrial  di-tputcst  and  difB- 
culties.  But  supposing  that  the  principle  were  accepted  in 
good  faitb  by  everybody;  it  would  not  at  once  tell  every- 
body jiut  what  to  do  in  all  the  complexities  of  his  rela- 
tions to  other*.  When  individuiils  are  still  uncertain  of  what 
their  real  good  may  be,  it  does  not  Imally  decide  matters 
to  tell  them  to  regard  the  good  of  others  as  tliey  would 
their  own.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  whatever  in  detail  we 
want  for  ourselves  we  should  stri^-e  to  give  to  others. 
Because  I  »m  fond  of  clu>^icnl  munic  it  does  not  follow  that 
I  should  thrust  as  much  of  it  as  possible  upon  my  neigh- 
bors. But  the  "Golden  Rule"  docs  furnish  us  a  point 
of  viev  from  which  to  consider  acts;  it  suggests  the  ncces- 
sity  of  considering  how  our  acts  alTcct  the  interests  of 
others  as  well  as  our  own;  it  tends  to  prevent  partiality 
of  regard:  it  warns  ngaiii^t  setting  an  undue  estimate 
upon  a  partietdar  eonMsjuence  of  pain  or  pleasure,  simply 
because  it  happens  to  affect  us.  In  short,  the  Golden  Rule 
does  not  i»sue  special  or^jers  or  commands;  but  it  does 
simplify  judgment  of  the  situations  requiring  intclligtnt 
deliberation. 

Sympathy  as  Actuating  Principle  of  a  Reasonable 
Judgment. ^We  have  had  rciKvited  occasion  {us  in  tlie 
discussion  of  intent  and  motive,  of  intuition  and  deliberate 
calculation)  to  see  how  nrtificini  is  the  *ep«ration  "f  emo- 
tion and  thotight  from  one  another.  Aa  the  only  effective 
thought  is  one  fused  by  emotion  into  a  dominant  inter- , 
est,  so  the  only  truly  general,  the  reasonable  as  distinct 
from  tlie  merely  shrewd  or  clever  thought,  is  the  gcnerotta 
thought.     Sympathy  widens  our  interest  in  consequences 
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and  Iculs  UK  to  take  into  account  such  results  m»  affect 
tlie  welfare  of  oU>en;  it  aids  ua  to  count  and  weigh  thcM 
con&cquences  as  counting  for  as  much  as  tliose  which  touch 
our  own  lM>nor,  pttPx-,  or  i>owi'r.  To  put  ourwIvi-«  in  Uw 
place  of  another,  to  sec  from  tiie  standpoint  of  his  pur- 
potw«  and  vahics,  to  humhic  our  estimate  of  our  own  claims 
and  pretensions  to  titc  level  tlivv  wouKl  auunic  in  tlie 
«jcs  ot  a  sympathetic  and  impartial  observer,  is  the  surest 
way  to  attain  vmivcncnlity  and  objectivity  of  moral  knowl- 
edge. Sympathy,  in  short,  is  tiK  general  principle  of 
moral  knowledge,  nut  because  its  commands  take  pn^cc- 
dcocc  of  others  (which  they  do  not  neoesjtarily),  but  be- 
cauHe  it  fumixlics  the  most  rcHiiblc  and  clTicncmuH  inldlec 
tual  standpoint.  It  supplies  the  tool,  par  excetlatce,  for 
analyzing  and  resolving  complex  cases.  As  was  said  in 
our  last  chapter,  it  is  the  fut'ion  ot  the  sympalhcttc  im- 
pulses with  others  that  is  neeiied ;  what  we  now  add  U 
that  in  this  fusion,  sympathy  supplies  the  poM  tto  for  an 
elfcclive,  broad,  and  objective  nurvcy  of  do*ires,  projects, 
resolves,  and  deeds.  It  translates  the  formal  and  empty 
reason  of  Kant  out  of  its  ab^tnict  and  tlicoretic  charac- 
ter, jtist  as  it  carries  the  cold  calculations  of  utilitarianism 
into  rccogniiioQ  of  the  common  good. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  PLACE  OP  DUTY  IN  THE  MORAL  LIFE: 
SUBJECTION  TO  AUTHORITY 


Conflict  of  Ends  as  Attractive  and  as  Reasonable. — 
Tlie  prcvioiifl  discussion  has  brought  out  the  contrast  be- 
tween n  Good  or  Sati§faction  which  is  such  directly, 
imnicdifttely,  b^  apjiealing  Httractively  to  desire;  and 
one  which  is  such  indirectly,  through  conaidcralions  which 
reflection  bring*  up.  As  we  hnvc  seen,  the  Utter  must, 
if  ciitertaiiied  at  all,  arouse  some  direct  emotional  response, 
must  be  felt  to  be  In  some  way  satisfactory.  But  the 
Kay  may  l)o  <(uiti;  unlike  that  of  the  end  which  attracts 
and  holds  a  man  irrespective  of  the  principle  brought 
to  light  by  reflection.  The  one  may  lie  intenK,  vivid, 
absorbing)  passing  at  once  into  overt  action,  unless 
checked  by  «  contrary  reason.  The  good  whose  claim  to 
be  good  depends  mainly  on  projection  of  remote  considera* 
tions,  may  be  theoretically  recogniw-d  and  yet  the  direct 
appeal  to  the  particular  agent  at  the  particular  time  be 
feeble  and  pallid.  The  "law  of  the  mind"  may  assert  itself 
less  urgently  than  the  "law  of  the  members"  which  wars 
against  it. 

Two  Senses  of  Term  Duty. — Thin  contrast  fpves  rise 
to  the  fact  of  Duty.  On  one  side  is  the  rightful  suprem- 
acy of  the  rensonable  but  remote  good;  on  the  other  side  is 
the  aversion  of  those  springs  to  action  which  are  imme- 
diately most  urgent.  Between  them  exists  the  necessity 
of  securing  for  the  rcasonalile  goo<l  efficacy  in  opera- 
tion ;  or  the  necessity  of  redirecting  the  play  of  naturally 
dominant  desires.     Duty  is  also  used,  to  be  sure,  in  a 
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looser  and  more  external  sense.  To  identify  the  dutiful 
with  tiic  right  iipart  from  conflictt  to  suy  tliat  n  mua  did 
bis  duty,  may  mean  thut  he  did  riglit,  irrespective  of  the 
prior  utato  of  his  inclinationB.  It  frwjucntly  hnppcn* 
that  the  wider  and  Itir^r  good  which  i*  developed  tlirough 
reflective  memory  and  foresight  is  welcomed,  is  directly 
appreciated  tu  good,  vincc  it  i*  Uioroughly  attractive. 
Without  stresa  and  straiu,  without  struggle,  it  just  dis< 
places  the  object  which  unreflectivc  impulse  had  sug- 
gested. It  is  the  fit  and  proper,  the  only  sensible  and 
wise  thing,  under  the  circumstances.  The  mnn  doe*  his 
duty,  but  is  glad  to  do  it^  and  would  be  troubled  by  the 
thought  of  another  line  of  action.  So  far  as  calling  the 
net  "duty"  brings  in  any  new  meaning,  it  mainst  that  tJie 
right  act  is  one  which  is  found  to  meet  the  demands,  the 
necessities,  of  the  situation  in  which  it  takes  place.  Tlie 
Romans  thus  spoke  of  duties  as  offices,  the  perfornmncc 
of  those  functions  which  are  appropriate  to  the  status 
which  every  [KT'ion  ncnipii-s  Wcause  of  Ins  social  relations. 
Conscious  Conflict, — But  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
the  right  end  in  distinctly  apprehended  by  the  person 
as  standing  in  opposition  to  his  natural  inclinations,  as 
a  principle  or  Inw  which  ought  to  be  followed,  but  which 
can  be  followed  only  by  constraining  the  inclinations,  by 
snubbing  and  coercing  thnn.  This  state  of  afTaint  is 
well  represented  by  the  following  quotation  from  Matthew 
Arnold,  if  we  take  it  as  merely  describing  the  facts,  not 
as  implying  a  tlieory  as  to  their  explanation : 


"All  ciperlcnec  with  conduct  brings  ns  at  lost  to  the  fact 
of  twa  selves,  or  instincts,  or  forces — name  them,  howei-er 
we  may  and  however  we  may  suppose  tliem  to  liavc  arisen — 
ccintmilinK  for  the  mmitury  over  men:  one,  a  movement  of 
first  impulse  and  more  involuntary,  leading  us  to  gratify  any 
inclination  that  may  iiolieit  u:t  and  called  generally  a  inoi'c- 
ment  of  man's  ordlDnry  or  passing  self,  of  sense,  appetite, 
desire;  the  otlier  a  movement  of  reflection  and  more  voluntary, 
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leading  va  to  snlimiit  Inclination  to  sunn:  rule,  uod  called  f{ciy- 
crally  a  movement  of  man's  higher  or  enduring  self,  of  rea- 
anil,  spirit,  will."  * 

We  shall  (I.)  ppoaent  what  we  consider  the  true  ac- 
count of  this  situation  of  confiict  in  which  the  scn«c  of  duty 
in  found;  (11.)  turn  to  explanations  which  are  one-sided, 
taking  up  (I)  the  intuitive,  (i£)  the  utiUtnriun  theory; 
and  finally  (HI.)  return  with  the  re^ult^  of  tliis  criticism 
to  a  restatement  of  our  own  theory. 


§  1.    THR  RDDJECTION  OF  SBSIRB  TO  LAV 

Ordinary  lan^agc  seti  before  us  some  main  facts: 
duty  suggest*  what  is  due,  a  debt  to  be  paid ;  ought  is 
connected  with  one;  obligation  implies  being  bound  to 
somethiog — as  we  speak  of  "bounden  duty."  We  speak 
naturally  of  "nuTting  obligation*";  of  duties  being  "im- 
poaed,"  "laid  upon"  one.  The  person  who  i*  habitually 
careless  about  his  duties  is  "unruly"  or  "lawless";  one 
who  evades  or  refuses  them  is  "unprincipled."  The«  ideas 
suggest  there  is  soinctliing  required,  exacted,  having  tbe 
sanction  of  law,  or  a  regular  and  regulutivo  principle; 
and  imply  natural  aversion  to  the  requirements  exacted,  a 
preference  for  something  else.  Hence  duty  lut  a  conscious 
factor  means  constraint  of  inclination :  an  unwillingness  or 
reluctance  which  thotiUl  be  overcome  but  wliicb  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  sunnount,  requiring  an  effort  which  only  adequate 
recognition  of  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the  dutiful  end 
will  enable  one  to  put  forth.  Thus  we  speak  of  interest 
conflicting  with  principle,  and  desire  with  duly.  Wliilc 
tbcy  arc  inevitably  bound  together,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
discuss  Mparately  ( 1 )  Inclination  and  impulse  as  averse  to 
duty,  and  (S)  I>uty  as  having  authority,  as  express- 
ing law. 


'  Lait  Btiayt  on  Churrh  oitd  R»NfUrti,  preface. 
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rcctly,  h11  drairts   root   in  certain   fui)dain«ntal  orgnnioj 
wonts  and  nppetiteo.     Conduct,  iKliuvior,  implies  a  Uvin]^* 
organism.     If  this  organisni  were  not  equipped  with  an 
intense  instinctive  tendency  to  keep  itself  going,  to  sus- 
tain itself)  it  vould  soon  cease  to  be  amid  the  nienac««tl 
difficulties)  rebufTs,  and  failures  of  life.    Life  means  appc] 
titcB,  like  hunger,  thirst,  sex ;  instincts  like  unger,  fear* ' 
and  hope,  which  arc  almost  imperious  in  their  struggles 
for  satisfaclion.     Tlicy  do  not  ari«e  from  ri-floction,  but 
antedate  it;  their  existence  does  not  depend  upon  consid- 
eration of  consequences,  but  their  existence  it  is  which  tcnda  1 
to  call  out  reflection.     Their  very  presence  in  a  healthy 
organism  means  a  certain  reservoir  of  energy  which  over- 
flows almost  spontatieotmly.     They  are  impulsive.     Such 
tendencies,  then,  constitute  an  essential  and  fundamental 
part  of  tlie  capacities  of  u  person;  their  realization  is 
involved  in  one's  happiness.     In  all  this  there  is  nothing 
abnormal  nor  immoral.     But  a  human  being  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  demand  for  the  sati^tf action  of  inntinrta 
of  food,  sex,  and  protection.    If  we  admit  (as  the  theory 
of  organic  evolution  re<]uires)  that  nil  otlior  desires  and 
purposes  are  tUHmatety  derived  from  these  tendencies  of 
the  organism,  still  it  ts  true  that  the  refined  and  highly 
developed  forms  exist  tide  hy  side  with   crude,  organic 
forms,  nnd  that  the  simultaneous  satisfaction  of  the  two 
types,  just  as  they  stand,  is  impossible. 

Organic  and  Reflectively  Formed  Tendencies  Cor 
— Even  if  it  be  true,  as  it  may  well  be,  thiif  llu-  desires  aod 
purposes  connected  with  property  were  developed  out 
of  instincts  having  to  do  with  food  for  self  and  offspring, 
it  is  still  true  that  the  developed  desires  ilo  not  wholly 
displace  those  out  of  wliicli  they  developed.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  purposes  elaborated  by  thought  side  by  sido 
with  the  more  organic  demands  causes  strife  and  the 
Deed  of  resolution.     The  accumulation  of  property  may 
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tiiToIve  subordinftting  tlic  immediate  urgency  of  hunger; 
property  as  an  institution  implies  that  one  is  not  free 
to  kntisfy  his  appetite  just  as  he  plenson,  hut  inny  have 
to  postpone  or  forego  satisfaction,  because  the  food  supply 
belongs  to  another;  or  that  he  can  sutiKfy  hunger  only 
through  some  labor  wliich  in  itself  is  disagreeable  to  him. 
Similarly  the  family  springs  originally  out  of  the  in- 
stinct of  reproduction.  But  the  purpottcs  and  plans  which 
go  with  family  life  arc  totally  inconsistent  with  the  mere 
gratification  of  sexual  desire  in  its  casual  and  spontuncous 
appearance.  The  refined,  highly  developed,  and  com- 
plex purposes  exact  a  checking,  n  regulation  and  sub- 
ordination of  inclinations  as  they  first  spring  up — a 
control  to  which  the  inchnations  are  not  of  themselves 
prone  and  against  which  they  may  rebelliously  assert 
themselves. 

Duty  May  Reside  on  the  More  Impulsive  Side. — 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  limit  the  need 
of  subordination  simply  to  tlw  unruly  agencies  of  appe- 
tite. Habits  which  have  been  consciously  or  reflectively 
formed,  even  when  in  their  original  formation  these  habtt« 
had  the  sanction  and  approval  of  reason,  require  control. 
The  habits  of  a  professional  man,  of  an  investigator,  or 
a  lawyer,  for  example,  have  been  fomieti  through  careful 
and  persistent  reflection  directed  upon  ends  adjudged 
right.  Virtues  of  painstaking  industry,  of  perseverance, 
have  been  formed;  untimely  and  unseemly  desires  have 
been  checked.  But  as  an  outcome  these  habits,  and  the 
desires  and  purpose*  that  express  tltem,  have  perhaps 
become  all -en  grossing.  Occupation  is  preoccuptktion.  It 
encroaches  upon  the  attention  needed  for  other  concerns. 
The  skitl  gained  tends  to  ^ut  the  individual  up  to  narrow 
matter:!  and  to  shut  out  other  "unirerxes"  of  good  which 
should  be  desired.  Domestic  and  civic  responsibilities  are 
perhaps  felt  to  be  insigntlieant  details  or  irritating  bur- 
dens unworthy  of  atteittion.  Thus  a  reflective  habit,  legiti- 
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ia  ■  commonplncc  thnt  uxc  nnti  wont  deprive  itituittions  of 
DnginAl);  ilinugreenhle  fcnturcs.  (3)  Finally,  a  formed 
habit  is  an  active  tendency.  It  only  nccflx  an  appropri- 
ate xtimiiliiK  to  KCt  it  going;  frequently  the  mere  absence 
of  any  strong  obstacle  serves  to  release  its  pent-up  energy. 
It  is  n  propensity  to  net  in  n  certain  way  whenever  oppor- 
tunity presents.  Failure  to  function  is  uncomfortable  and 
arouses  feelings  of  Irritatiun  or  luck. 

Reluctance  to  the  right  end)  an  aversion  requiring  to 
be  overcome,  if  at  all,  by  recognition  of  the  superior  value 
of  the  right  end,  is  then  to  be  accoiinteii  for  o«  the 
ground  of  the  inertiti  or  momentum  of  any  organixed, 
ettablwhed  tendency.  This  momentum  gives  the  common 
ground  to  iii.stiiictive  iinpuUes  anil  deliberately  formed 
habits.  The  momentum  represents  the  old,  an  adaptation 
to  familiar,  customary  conditions.  So  far  as  similar 
conditions  recur,  the  formed  power  functions  economically 
and  effectively,  supplying  ease,  promptness,  certainty,  and 
agreeablenesB  to  the  execution  of  an  act. 

Hut  if  new,  changed  conditions  require  a  serious  read- 
justment of  the  old  habit  or  appetite,  the  natural  tend- 
ency will  be  to  resist  this  demand.  Thus  we  have  pre- 
cisely the  traits  of  reluctance  and  constraint  which  mark 
the  consciousne.sK  of  duty.  A  Keif  without  habits,  one  loose 
and  fluid,  in  which  change  in  one  direction  is  just  as  easy 
as  in  anothor,  would  not  hiive  the  sense  of  duty.  A  self 
with  no  new  possibihties,  rigidly  set  in  conditions  and  per- 
fectly accommodated  to  theni,  would  not  have  it.  But 
definite,  persistent,  urgent  tendencies  to  act  in  a  given  way, 
occurring  at  the  same  time  with  other  incompatible  tend- 
encies which  represent  (he  self  more  adequately  and  yet 
arc  not  organized  into  habits,  afford  the  conditions  of  the 
■enae  of  restraint.  If  for  any  reason  the  unorganized 
tendency  is  judged  to  be  the  truer  expression  of  self,  we 
have  also  the  seniie  of  lawful  constraint.  The  constraint 
of  appetite  and  desire  it  a  phenomenon  of  practictu  read- 
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jttttmetit,  teHhin  the  itructure  of  character,  due  to  coO" 
^ict  of  tendencies  to  irreconcilable  in  their  ciitting  fonu 
ai  to  demand  radical  redirection. 

When  aji  ap)x-tit«  in  in  sccord  with  thoM  habib  of 
an  m<]ividunl  which  enable  him  to  perform  his  social 
functionH,  or  which  niiturully  accrue  froin  his  social  rcla- 
tionSi  it  is  legitimate  an<!  goo<l ;  when  it  conflict*,  it  in 
illicit,  it  is  lust ;  wc  call  it  by  hard  names  and  we  demand 
that  it  be  curbed;  we  regard  its  fom  as  a  mcnncc  to 
the  integrity  of  the  agent  and  a  threat  to  metal  order. 
When  the  reflective  habits  of  an  individual  come  into 
conflict  witli  natural  ap|>ctite!t  and  imptilM«,  tlie  msni- 
fettation  of  which  would  enlarge  or  make  more  certain 
the  powers  of  the  individual  in  his  full  relations  to  others, 
it  is  the  reflective  habits  which  have  to  be  held  in  and 
redircct<s^l  at  tlie  cost  of  whatever  disagrveableness. 

(a)  The  Authority  of  Duty, — A  duty,  in  Kant's  words* 
is  A  categorical  imperative — it  claims  the  absolute  right 
of  way  na  against  inimetliate  inclination.  That  which,  on 
one  side,  is  the  constraint  of  natural  cteiiire,  is,  on  the 
other,  the  authoritative  claim  of  the  right  end  to  regulate. 
Over  against  the  course  of  action  most  immediately  ur- 
gent, most  easy  and  comfortable,  so  congenial  as  at  once 
to  motivate  actioit  unjeits  checked,  stands  another  course, 
representing  a  wider  and  more  far-reaching  point  of 
view,  and  hence  fuminhing  the  rational  end  of  the  situa- 
tion. However  lacking  in  intensity,  however  austere  this 
end,  it  stands  for  the  whole  »clf,  and  is  therefore  felt  to 
be  rightly  supreme  over  any  partial  tendency.  But  since 
it  looks  to  realization  in  an  uncertain  future,  ratlier  than 
permission  just  to  let  go  what  i-i  most  urgent  at  the  mo- 
ment, it  requires  efl'ort,  hard  work,  work  of  attention  more 
or  less  repulsive  and  uncongenial.  Hence  that  sense  of 
stress  and  strain,  of  being  pulled  one  way  by  inclination 
and  another  by  the  claims  of  right,  so  characteristic  of 
an  experience  of  obligation. 
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Social  Character  of  Duties. — But  tliia  ittatcntcnt  (k- 
scribea  the  experience  only  on  its  formal  side.  In  tKc  con- 
crete, that  end  which  po«scs»e»  claim  to  rcj^ulate  licsire  in 
tlte  one  whicli  growa  out  of  the  social  poflition  or  functioR 
of  the  agent,  out  of  a  coune  of  action  to  which  he  u  com- 
mitted by  a  regular,  tocially  ettablitfied  connection  betaeen 
himself  and  othcri.  The  roan  who  has  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  n  husband  and  »  parent  hnif  hy  that  vi;ry  fact 
catered  upoti  a  line  of  action,  something  continuous,  run- 
ning  far  into  the  future;  something  ho  fundamnital  that 
it  modifi(-K  und  pervadea  his  other  activities,  requiring  them 
to  be  coordinated  or  rearrangt-d  from  it*  point  of  victr. 
The  same  thing  holds,  of  course,  of  the  calling  of  a  doctor, 
a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  banker,  a  judge,  or  other  officer 
of  the  Slate.  Each  social  calling  inipliea  a  continuous, 
regular  mode  of  action,  binding  together  into  a  whole  a 
multitude  of  actx  occurring  at  dilfurent  times,  and  giving 
rise  to  definite  expectations  and  demands  on  the  part  of 
others.  Every  reiation»hip  in  life,  is,  as  it  were,  a  tacit 
or  expreiied  contract  with  others,  committing  one,  by  the 
simple  fact  that  he  occupies  that  relationship,  to  a  corre- 
sponding mode  of  action.  Every  one,  willy-nilly,  occupies 
a  social  position ;  if  not  a  parent,  he  is  a  child ;  if  not 
an  officer,  then  a  citizen  of  the  State ;  if  not  pursuing  an 
occupation,  he  ix  in  preparation  for  an  occupation,  oi 
else  is  living  upon  the  results  of  the  labors  of  others. 

Connection  with  Selfhood. — Every  one,  in  sliort,  i»  in 
general  relations  to  others. — relationships  which  enter  eo 
internally  and  6,0  intimately  into  the  very  maki>-up  of  his 
being  that  he  is  not  morally  free  to  pick  and  choose,  say- 
ing, this  good  is  really  my  affair,  that  otlier  one  not,  Tho 
mode  of  action  which  is  required  by  the  fact  that  tlie 
person  is  a  member  of  «  complex  xocinl  network  is  n  more 
final  expression  of  his  own  nature  than  is  the  temporarily 
intense  instinctive  appetite,  or  the  hjibit  which  has  become 
"secmd  nature."    It  is  not  for  tbe  Individual  to  say,  the 
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Inttcr  iH  nttntctivi'  nnd  IhiTcforc  rcnllj  tninv,  while  the 
former  ia  repellant  and  therefore  an  alien  intnider,  to 
be  surrcndond  to  only  if  it  cannot  be  evaded.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  conflict  o(  dexire  nnd  duty,  of  interest 
&nd  principle.  cxprcs)»cs  itself  ns  a  coa6ict  between  tend- 
encies which  httvc  got  orfjjiiiixi'd  into  one's  fixed  character 
and  which  therefore  appeal  to  him  just  as  he  is ;  and  those 
tendencies  which  relate  to  the  development  of  n  Iiirj^T 
•elf,  a  aclf  which  should  take  fuller  account  of  social  rela- 
tions. The  Kantian  theory  emphasizes  the  fact  brought 
out  above:  vh.,  that  duty  repre-ients  the  authority  of  an 
act  expressing  the  reasonable  and  "unircrsal**  self  ov«r 
n  caminl  nnd  partial  svlf;  while  the  ntiHtariitii  theory  em- 
phasizes the  part  played  by  social  institutions  and  demands 
in  creating  and  enforcing  boll)  special  duties  and  tlie 
sense  of  dutjr  in  general. 


§2,    KANTIAN    THEOET 
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"Accord  with"  Duty  versus  "from"  Duty. — Kant 
points  out  that  acta  may  be  "in  accordance  with  duty** 
and  yet  not  Iw  done  "from  duty."  "It  b  always,  for  ex- 
ample, a  matter  of  duty  that  a  dealer  should  not  over- 
charge an  inexperienced  purclin»er,  and  wherever  there  ia 
much  commerce  the  prudent  tradesman  does  not  o 
charge.  .  .  .  Men  arc  thus  honestly  served;  hut  this 
not  enough  to  prove  that  the  tradeinmn  so  acted  from  duty 
and  from  principles  of  honesty:  his  own  advantage 
quired  it"  {Kant't  Theory  of  Ethic$,  Abbott's  tranalation 
Pl  IS).  In  such  a  case  tlie  act  externally  viewed  ia  in  ac- 
cordance with  duty;  morally  viewed,  it  procwds  from  self- 
ish cnlculntion  of  personal  profit,  not  from  duty.  Tills  is 
true  in  general  of  alt  acts  which,  though  outwardly  right, 
spring  from  considerations  of  expediency,  and  are  bused 
on  the  consideration  that  "honesty  (or  whatever)  is  tlvc 
best  policy."     Persons  arc  naturally  inclined  to  take  care 
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of  thrir  health,  their  property,  their  children,  or  whatever 
belongti  to  thi-m.  Sucli  »ct»,  no  matter  how  much  they 
accord  with  duty,  are  not  done  from  duty,  but  from  in- 
clination. If  A  man  it  suffering,  unfortunate,  d«s!rous 
of  death,  nnd  yet  cheri&hts;  his  life-  with  no  love  for  it,  but 
from  the  duty  to  do  so,  his  motive  hoa  truly  moral  vahie. 
So  if  II  mothcT  cares  for  her  child,  because  she  recognizes 
that  it  is  her  duty,  the  art  la  truly  iiiornl. 

From  Duty  aJone  MoraL — According  to  Kant,  then, 
acts  alone  have  morn)  import  that  are  consciously  per- 
formed  "from  duty,"  that  is,  with  recognition  of  it*  au- 
thority OK  their  animating  spring.  "The  idea  of  good  and 
evil  fin  their  moral  xente)  mtitt  tiot  he  determined  hefort 
the  moral  law,  but  only  after  it  and  by  meant  of  it"  (Ibid., 
p.  164).  All  our  desires  nnd  inclinations  leek  natu- 
rally  for  an  end  winch  itt  good— for  Kappineiis,  success, 
achievement.  No  one  of  them  nor  all  of  them  put  together, 
then,  can  po-isilily  supply  the  motive  of  acting  from 
duty.  Hence  duty  and  its  authority  must  spring 
from  another  source,  from  reason  itself,  which  supplim 
the  conscioujinesH  of  a  law  which  ought  to  be  the  motive 
of  every  act,  whether  it  is  or  not.  The  utilittirians  com- 
pletely reverse  the  truth  of  morals  when  they  say  that  the 
idea  of  the  good  end  comes  first  and  the  "right"  is  that 
which  renliw*  the  good  end. 

Dual  Constitution  of  Man — Wo  arc  all  familiar  with 
the  notion  that  man  has  a  dnul  constitution:  that  he  is 
a  creature  both  of  sense  and  spirit:  that  he  has  a  carnal 
and  an  ideal  nature;  a  lower  and  a  higher  nelf,  a  self  of 
appetite  and  of  reason.  Now  Kant's  theory  of  duty  is  a 
iliar  version  of  this  eonunon  notion.  Man'.*  special  cikIs 
purposes  all  spring  from  desires  and  inclinations. 
The«e  are  all  for  personal  happiness  and  hence  without 
moral  worth.  They  form  man's  sensuous,  appetitive  na- 
ture, wliich  if  not  "base"  in  itself  easily  bccoroea  ao, 
because  it  struggles  witli  principle  for  the  office  of  stippty- 
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ing  motives  for  action.  Th«  principle  of  a  law  absolutflj 
binding,  rcquir<:i)  thv  complete  cxpuliiion  of  the  cWim  of 
de«ire«  to  motivate  nation.  (Sec  Kant't  Theory,  pp.  70* 
79;  13S-136;  \b9-\GA.)  If  &  man  were  an  animal,  he 
would  have  only  uppi-titc  to  follow;  if  he  were  a  god  or 
angel,  he  would  liave  only  reaaoD.  Being  man,  being  a 
peculiar  compound  of  sense  and  reason,  hv  has  put  upon 
him  the  problem  of  resisting  the  natural  prompting  of 
inclination  and  of  accepting  the  duty  of  acting  from 
reverence  for  duty. 

Criticism  of  Kant's  Theory. — There  is  an  iwdoubled 
fact  back  of  KantN  conception  which  gives  it  whatever 
plausibility  it  ban — the  fact  that  inclinations  which  are 
not  necessarily  evil  tend  to  claim  a  controlling  position,  a 
claim  whidi  lias  to  be  re«iHt«d.  Tlic  peculiarity  of  Kant'a 
interpretation  lies  in  its  complete  and  final  separation  of 
the  two  aspects,  "higher"  and  "lower,"  the  appetitive  and 
rational,  of  man's  nature,  and  it  is  upon  this  separation^ 
accordingly,  that  our  discussion  will  be  directed. 

I.  Duty  and  the  Af!ection& — In  the  first  place,  Kant's 
absolute  separation  of  sense  or  appetite  from  reason  and 
duty,  because  of  its  necessary  disparagement  of  tlie  affec- 
tions  leads  to  a  formal  and  pedantic  view  of  morality. 
It  ia  one  thing  to  nay  that  desire  as  it  prtt  shows  itself 
tomeiimct  prompts  to  a  morally  inadequate  end ;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  say  that  any  acceptance  of  an  end  of 
desire  as  a  motive  is  morally  wrong — that  the  act  to  be 
right  must  be  first  brought  under  a  conscious  acknowledg- 
ment of  some  law  or  principle.  Only  the  exigencies  of  a 
ready-made  theory  wwild  lead  any  one  to  think  tliat  habit- 
ual purposes  that  express  the  habitually  dominant  tend- 
encies and  powers  of  the  agent,  may  not  sufliee  to  keep 
morally  sound  the  main  tenor  of  behavior;  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  regard  for  right  ends  to  become  organiecd 
into  character  and  to  be  fused  into  working  unity  with 
natural  impulses.    Only  a  mctapbj^sical  theory  regarding 
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the  separation  of  sense  and  reason  in  man  leads  to  thtt 
denial  of  this  fact. 

Between  the  merchant  who  is  lioncst  in  hU  weights  and 
fixed  in  his  prices  merely  because  he  calculates  that  such  a 
course  is  to  his  own  advantuf^,  and  tlic  merchant  (if  such 
ft  person  coulrl  exist)  who  should  never  sell  a  spool  of  thread 
or  a  paper  of  pins  without  having  first  reminded  himself 
that  hiit  ultimate  motive  for  ho  doing  wan  r«xpcct  for 
the  law  of  duty,  there  is  the  ordinary  merchant  who  is 
honest  hec^iusc  he  has  the  desires  chitracteristic  of  an  hon- 
e«t  man.  Schiller  has  made  fun  of  the  artificial  stringency 
of  Kant's  theory  in  some  verses  which  represent  a  dis- 
ciple coming  to  Kant  with  his  perplexity: 

"Willtndy  srrre  I  mj'  friends,  but  I  ilo  it.  aks  witli  ttfTcction. 
Hcnrc  I   nm  p1nf[Ucd  with  this  doabt,  virtue  I  have  not  attained  T 

to  which  he  received  the  reply: 

"m*  111  your  onl}-  rcMurcc  you  miiiit  ttuhlmrnlir  seek  to  nblior  thcmi 
l%en  ]rou  can  do  witli  disgiut  tliat  wlilch  tlie  law  niny  eiijuio." 

These  verses  are  a  caricature  of  Kant's  position;  Iw 
does  not  require  that  affections  should  be  crushed,  but  that 
they  should  be  stamped  with  acknowledgment  of  law  be- 
fore being  accepted  as  motives.  But  the  verses  bring  out 
the  absurd  element  in  the  notion  that  the  afTections  and 
inclinations  may  not  of  themselves  be  morally  adequate 
springs  to  action, — as  if  a  man  could  not  eat  his  dinner 
simply  because  he  was  hungry,  or  he  amiable  to  a  com- 
panion because  he  wanted  to  be,  or  relieve  distress  because 
bis  compassionate  nature  urged  him  to  it. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  some  moralists  have  gone 
to  the  opposite  extreme  and  have  held  that  an  act  is  not 
right  unless  it  expresses  the  overflowing  spontaneity  of  the 
affections ;  that  a  man's  act  is  only  imperfectly  right  when 
he  performs  it  not  from  afTcction,  but  from  coercion  by 
duty.  Thus  Emerson  speaks  of  men  who  "do  by  knowl- 
edge what  the  stones  do  by  structure."    And  again,  *'Wo 
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low  chitrnctcrs  in  proportion  nx  thvy  nrc  impubivc  nnd 
spontHncotift.  When  wc  nee  n  &ouI  wliose  acts  are  all  regtil, 
graceful,  iind  plcusnnt  us  rows,  wc  must  thank  God  that 
flucli  tlitngH  can  be  and  are,  nncl  not  turn  sotirly  un  Hio 
angel  and  say,  'Crump  is  a  better  man  with  his  grunting 
resistance  lo  nil  his  native  devils.' "  Tlic  facts  seem  to  be 
that  while,  in  a  good  man,  natural  impulses  and  Eornied 
habits  are  adiKiuatv  motive  {wvrerit  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, there  are  times  when  on  end,  somewhat  weak  in 
its  motive  force  because  it  docs  not  exprc&s  an  habitually 
dominant  power  of  the  self,  need*  tx>  he  rei-nforeetl  by 
associations  which  have  gathered  at  all  periods  of  his 
past  around  the  expcriciiov  of  good.  Tlwrc  is  a  cer- 
tain reservoir  of  emotional  force  which,  while  far  from 
fluid,  is  capable  of  transfer  and  application,  especially 
in  a  conscientious  perM>n.  Kant  criticizes  the  moral 
sense  theory  on  the  ground  that  "in  order  to  imagine 
the  vicious  man  torineiitcd  with  a  scnMr  of  hit  transgrcs- 
sions,  it  must  first  represent  him  as  morally  good  in  the 
main  trend  of  his  clinn.cter"  (Abbott,  p.  1S8).  Well,  a 
man  who  is  capable  of  making  appeal  to  tlie  seiise  of  duty 
in  general,  is  the  one  in  whom  love  of  good  is  already 
dominant. 

II.  Tendency  to  Fanaticism  and  Idealiration  of  Au- 
thority.— Kant's  theory  of  fi.\ed  and  final  separation 
between  dcsirt'  and  reason  teails  iis  into  a  fatal  dilemma; 
either  a  right  end  is  impossible,  or  any  end  is  right 
provided  wc  fall  bark  on  a  belief  tliat  it  is  our  duty 
to  perform  it.  Kant  holds  that  every  concrete  end, 
every  dciinitc  purpose  which  we  entertain,  comes  from 
desire.  I^aw  utters  no  specific  command  except  "do  your 
duly" ;  it  stamps  an  end  of  desire  as  right  only  when  it  is 
pursued,  not  because  it  u  an  end  of  riesire,  but  "from 
duty."  llie  actual  end  which  is  before  us  is,  in  any 
case,  supplied  through  inclination  and  desire.  Reason 
furnishes  priacipU  as  a  motive.     Wc  have  here,  in  an- 
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other  form,  the  separation  of  end  and  motive  which  has 
already  occupied  un  (p.  2*8).  End  nnd  motive  are  so 
disconnected,  so  irrelevant  to  one  another,  that  wc  have 
no  a]t«rDiitivc  except  cither  to  condemn  every  end)  be- 
cause, being  prompted  by  desire,  it  falU  ao  far  §hort  of 
the  majesty  of  duty ;  or  cUc  fanatically  to  persist  in  any 
cour«c  when  once  wc  have  formally  brought  it  under  the 
notion  of  duty. 

The  latter  alternative  would  he  the  one  cIiohcd  by  a  truly 
Kantian  agent  because  it  is  alone  possible  in  practice. 
But  the  moral  fanatic  doc«  about  a«  much  evil  in  the  world 
OS  tiic  man  of  no  moral  principle.  Religious  war^i,  perse- 
cutions, intolerance,  harsh  judgment  of  others,  obstinate 
per*  in  ten  re  in  n  course  of  action  once  entered  upon  in  >ipitc 
of  the  testimony  of  experience  to  tlie  harm  that  results; 
blind  devotion  to  narrow  and  one-sided  aims;  deliberate 
oppoMJtiun  to  art,  culture,  social  amenities,  recrcationti,  or 
whatever  the  "man  of  principle"  happens  to  find  obnox- 
ious: phnriNnicnl  conviction  of  superiority,  of  being  the 
peculiar,  chosen  instrument  of  tJie  moral  law; — tliene  and 
the  countless  ills  that  follow  in  their  wake,  are  inevitable  ef- 
fects of  erecting  the  isolatnl  conviction  of  duty  into  a  suf- 
ficient motive  of  action.  So  far  as  these  evils  do  oot 
actually  flow  from  an  acceptance  of  the  Kantian  principle, 
it  is  because  that  has  been  promulgated  and  for  the  most 
part  adopt(.-d,  where  reverence  for  authority  and  law  is 
strong.  In  Germany  the  Kantian  philimopliy  ha.t,  upon 
the  whole,  served  as  a  help  in  criticizing  law  and  procedure 
on  the  basis  of  Iheir  rationality,  while  it  has  also  served 
as  a  convenient  stamp  of  rational  sanction  upon  a  politic- 
ally authoritative  rC'gime,  already  fairly  reasonable,  aa 
such  matters  go,  in  the  content  of  its  legislation  and 
administration. 

III.  Meaning  of  Duty  for  Duty's  Sake. — It  is  a  sound 
principle  to  do  our  duty  as  our  duty,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  HonieDung  else.    "Duty  fur  duty's  sake"  means,  to  truthj 
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an  act  for  the  act't  oant  take;  the  g!ft  of  cold  vutcr,  Uie 
word  of  encouragement,  the  sweeping  of  the  room,  tlie 
learntDg  of  the  lesson,  the  selling  of  tlie  goods,  the  paint- 
ing of  the  picture,  hecaiiao  they  are  the  things  really 
called  for  at  a  given  time,  and  hence  their  own  excuses 
for  l>cing.  .Vo  moral  act  U  a  means  to  anything  }>eyond 
itself, — not  even  to  moraiity.  But,  upon  Kant's  theory, 
duty  for  duty's  nakc  meann  a  itpcciul  act  not  for  it«  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  abstract  principle.  Just  as  the 
hi-donists  rvgard  n  iipecial  uct  as  a  men*  means  to  happi- 
ness, so  Kant  makes  the  concrete  act  a  mere  means  to  vir- 
tue. Ab  there  in  a  "hedonistic  paradox,"  namely  thai  the 
way  to  get  happiness  is  to  forget  it,  to  devote  ourselves 
to  things  and  persons  about  us ;  so  there  is  u  "moralistic" 
paradox,  that  the  way  to  get  goodness  is  to  cease  to  think 
of  it — as  sometJiing  separate — and  to  devote  ourselves  to 
the  realization  of  the  full  value  of  tlie  practical  situationt 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Men  can  really  think  of  their 
"duty"  only  when  tlit-y  arc  thinking  of  specific  things  to 
be  done;  to  think  of  Duty  at  large  or  in  the  abstract  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  avoiding  doing  it,  or  of  doing  it  in 
n  partial  and  perverted  way. 

Summary  of  Criticism  of  Kant — ^To  sum  up,  the 
theory  which  regards  duty  as  having  its  source  in  a 
rational  self  which  is  independent  of  and  above  the  self 
of  inclination  and  affection  (1)  deprives  the  habitual 
desirts  and  ufTeotionK,  which  make  the  difTen-nt^e  t>etween 
one  concrete  character  and  another,  of  moral  significance; 
(%)  commit*  us  to  an  unenlightened  performance  of  what 
is  called  duty  irrespective  of  its  real  goodness;  and  (S) 
makes  moral  principle  a  remote  abstraction,  instead  of  the 
vivifying  soul  of  a  concrete  deed.  Its  strongest  point,  its 
insistence  upon  the  autonomout  character  of  duty,  or  tliat 
duty  is  organically  connected  witli  the  self  in  some  of 
its  phases  or  functions,  will  appear  more  clearly  as  wc  coo* 
troat  it  witl)  the  utilitarian  theory. 
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§8.    THE  OTn.lTAftIAN  TIIBOBT  Or  DDTT 

Problem  of  Duty  on  Hedonistic  Basis. — The  utilita- 
rians* explanation  of  the  constraint  of  desire  by  the  au< 
thoritj  of  right  is  framed  to  meet  the  peculiar  difficulty 
in  which  their  lie<]oniittic  theory  places  them.  If  pleasure 
is  the  good,  and  if  all  desire  is  naturally  for  the  good,  why 
should  desire  have  to  he  construined?  How  cjtn  »ueh  a 
thing  as  "duty"  exist  at  all?  For  to  say  that  a  man  is 
obliged  or  bound  t^  seek  that  which  he  just  caii*t  help 
seeking  is  absurd.  There  is,  according  to  the  utiUtarian, 
a  difference,  however,  between  the  pleasure  wliich  is  the 
object  of  desire  and  that  which  is  the  standard  of  judg- 
mcnL  The  former  is  the  person's  own  pleasure;  it  is 
private.  The  happiness  which  measures  the  rightness 
of  the  act  is  that  of  all  persons  who  are  aS*cct«d  by  it.  In 
view  of  this  divergence,  there  must,  if  right  action  is  to 
occur,  be  agencies  which  operate  upon  the  individual  so  as 
to  make  him  find  his  personal  pleasure  in  that  which 
conduces  to  the  general  welfare.  I'heite  influences 
are  the  expectations  and  dctnunds  of  other*  to  far  as 
they  attach  comequcticei  tn  the  way  of  punUhment.  of 
tuffermg.  and  of  reward  and  pleasure,  to  the  deed*  of  an 
individual. 

In  this  way  the  natural  inclination  of  an  individual  to- 
wards a  certain  pleasure,  or  his  natural  revulsion  from  a 
certain  pain,  may  be  checked  and  transformed  by  recogni- 
tion that  if  he  seeks  the  pleasure,  others  will  inflict  more 
than  an  equivalent  pain,  or  if  he  bciirs  the  pain,  others  will 
reward  him  with  more  than  compensating  pleasures.  In 
such  cMses,  we  have  the  fact  of  duty  or  obligation.  There 
is  constraint  of  first  inclination  through  recognition  of 
superior  power,  this  power  Wing  asserted  in  its  expressly 
declared  intention  of  rewarding  and  penalising  accord- 
ing M  its  prescriptions  are  or  arc  not  followed.  These 
are  the  factors:  (1)  demands,  expectations,  ruks  cxter- 
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nnllj  impoBcd;  (3)  conseqiKnocji  in  the  waj  of  proffered 
reward  of  pleRsure,  and  penalty  of  pain;  (3)  resulting 
constraint  of  tlie  natural  miinif citation  of  de«ir««.  In  the 
main,  the  theory  is  based  on  the  analogy  of  legal  obliga- 
tions.' 

(a)  Bentham's  Account — Benthain  dislikesi  the  very 
word  duty;  and  speaks  preferably  of  the  "sanction*** 
of  an  act.  The  foIIo«-ing  quotations  will  serve  to  confirm 
the  foregoing  statements. 

"The  luippjiieis  of  the  individuals  of  whom  a  community  U 
composed  is  .  .  .  the  sole  standard,  in  conformity  to  which 
each  in<lividunl  oujiht  {»  he  mAd<-  to  fnthiiin  liix  liehtivior.  But 
whether  it  be  this,  or  anvthjnjt  else  that  is  to  be  done,  there 
is  nothing  by  which  a  man  con  ulUmntely  be  made  to  du  it, 
but  either  pain  or  pleasure." 

A  kind  of  pain  or  pleasure  which  tends  to  make  an  indi- 
vidual find  his  own  good  in  the  good  of  the  community  is 
ft  lanction.  Of  these  Bcnthnm  mentions  four  kindit,  of 
which  the  first  alone  is  not  due  to  the  will  of  others,  but 
is  phtftical.  Thus  the  individual  may  check  his  inclination 
to  drink  by  a  thought  of  the  ilk  that  flow  from  drunken- 
ness. Metaphorically,  then,  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  duty 
not  to  drink;  strictly  speakinf^,  however,  this  is  his  own 
obvious  interest.  The  sanctions  proper  are  (a)  poltticnlf 
consequences  in  the  way  of  pleasure  and  pain  (especially 
pain)  attached  to  injunctions  and  prohibitions  by  a  legal 
superior;  (h)  popular,  the  consoquenrcs  following  from 
the  more  indefinite  influence  of  public  opinion — such  as 
being  "sent  to  Coventry,"  being  shunned,  rendered  un- 
popular, losing  reputation,  or  honor,  etc.;  and  {S)  reli- 
gious, penalties  of  hell  and  rewanls  of  heaven  attached  to 
action  by  a  divine  being,  or  similar  penances  and  rewards 

'  lllitarlcnlly  it  has  often  tHkcn  tlicolutciciiJ  tona.  Thus  Pnl^ 
dellncd  virtue  hs  "doiiitt  tcnnd  tn  mnnklnil  In  obcillaicc  to  tlw  will 
of  God,  and  for  tlw  Mke  of  cvcrlu«liriK  liiipplriets,"  Of  oblifpttloa 
be  said,  "A  man  i*  5oii]  lu  be  obligrd,  wIifii  W  ii  urged  by  a  rioleat 
motive  rcsultlDK  from  the  command  of  another." 
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by  the  representatives  on  earth  (church,  priests,  et«.)  of 
thtM  divine  beinj;.' 

Value   and   Deficiencies  of  This  View The  strong 

point  of  tliis  explunntion  of  dutj  is  obviously  that  it  recog- 
nizea  the  larg«,  the  very  )«rgc,  role  pitiyed  by  socinl  insti- 
tution!, regulations,  and  demands  in  bringing  home  to  a 
person  the  fact  tliat  eortiiin  nets,  whether  he  is  nstu- 
raiJy  so  inelined  or  not,  should  be  performed.  But  itii 
venk  point  is  thiit  it  trnds  to  identify  duty  with  coercion; 
to  change  the  "ought"  if  not  into  ii  physical  "miist,"  at 
leaat  into  the  psychological  "must"  of  fear  of  pain  and 
hope  of  pleasure.  Hope  of  reward  and  fear  of  penally 
are  real  enough  motives  in  human  life;  but  acts  per- 
formed mainly  or  solely  on  their  account  do  not,  in  the 
unprejudiced  judgment  of  mankind,  rank  very  high  mor- 
ally. Habitually  to  appeal  to  such  motives  is  rather 
to  weaken  than  to  Mtrengthen  the  tendencies  in  the  in- 
diridual  which  make  for  right  action.  The  diiBotilty 
lies  clearly  in  the  purely  external  character  of  the  "sanc- 
tions," and  this  in  turn  in  due  to  the  fact  that  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  the  demands  and  expectancies  of  others 
do  not  have  any  intrinsic  connection  with  the  character 
of  the  indindital  of  whom  they  arc  exacted.  They  are 
wholly  external  burdens  and  impoDitions. 

The  individual,  with  his  desires  and  his  pleasures,  being 
made  up  out  of  particular  states  of  feeling,  is  complete  in 
himself.  Social  relationships  must  then  be  alien  and  exter- 
nal :  if  they  modify  in  any  way  the  existing  body  of  feel- 
ingK  they  are  artitieiui  conntrnlntH.  One  individual  merely 
happent  to  lire  side  by  side  with  other  individuals,  who  are 

'  The  Mrllrr  P.iiffli^li  ntllitnrtans  {llimiftli  ncrt  culled  l>y  that  name), 
such  HH  Tucker  anil  i'Btey,  mwrl  thnt  upon  thi.t  cnrlli  llicrr  ii  no  Huct 
eolncldenre  nf  the  rifhi  nnd  the  plcaaurF-jclvlnn;  that  It  In  fuluK 
nwards  and  pimUhmcnts  whlcb  tnnke  the  «;uilil)r)un].  Sidgwick, 
amontc  recent  iiritiT^,  has  a]^o  lielil  that  no  com|)1ctc  idrntiflmtlon 
O^  rirtiie  nnd  hnppincsn  eun  be  found  npnrt  from  rrlljcloiis  ron- 
ektemlloris.  (Hrr  Mrthod*  of  BUtie*.  p.  JOd.  For  tfacoloejcal  ulUittm- 
onuoi  MC  Albee,  Uitliiiy.y 
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in  thentsdves  istoluted,  khcI  arc  complete  in  their  tstdatioo. 
If  their  external  acts  conflict,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
invade  and  chan^  the  body  of  feelings  which  make  up  tb« 
self  from  which  the  act  flows.    Hence  duty. 

The  later  development  of  utilitarianism  tended  to  get 
away  from  this  psychical  and  atomic  individualism ;  and  to 
conceive  the  good  of  an  individual  as  including  trifAm  him- 
self relatione  to  others.  So  far  as  thin  was  done,  the  de- 
mands of  others,  public  opinion,  laws,  etc.,  became  factors 
in  the  d^retopmcHt  of  the  individual,  and  in  arouting  Him 
to  an  adequate  sense  of  ichat  his  good  is,  and  of  interest 
in  effecting  it.  Later  utilitarianism  dwells  less  than  Ben- 
tham  upon  external  itanctiona,  and  more  upon  an  uncon- 
scious shaping  of  the  individual's  character  and  motives 
tlirough  iinitution,  educittioii,  and  all  the  agencic«  which 
mould  the  individual's  desires  into  natural  agreement  with 
the  social  type.  While  it  is  John  Stuart  Mill  who  insista^^tf 
most  u[»>n  the  internal  and  qunlitativu  change  of  diitpoai'>S| 
tion  that  thus  takes  place,'  it  is  Bain  and  Spencer  who 
give  the  most  detailed  account  of  the  methods  by  which 
it  is  brought  about. 

(b)  Bain's  Account— His  basis  agrees  with  Bentham's: 
"The  proper  nienning,  or  import,  of  the  terms  (duty,  obli- 
gation) refers  to  that  class  of  action  which  is  enforced  by 
the  sanction  of  punisliment"  (Bain,  Emotions  and  WiU, 
p.  S86).  But  he  sets  leas  store  by  political  legislation  and 
the  force  of  vague  public  opinion,  and  more  by  the  gradual 
and  subtle  proccJiHca  of  family  education.  The  lesson  of 
(^edienee,  that  there  arc  tilings  to  be  done  whether  one 
wishes  or  no,  ix  impressed  upon  the  child  almost  unremit- 
tingly from  the  very  first  moment  of  life.  There  arc  three 
stages  in  the  complete  evolution  of  tlic  sense  of  duty.  The 
first,  the  lowest  and  that  beyond  which  some  persons  never 
go,  is  that  in  which  "suscojitibility  to  pleasure  and  pain 


'  See  his  Utmarknttm,  eh.  lU. 
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Is  miuie  use  of  to  brinK  About  obedience,  and  a  mental  asso- 
ciation is  rapidly  formed  l)etwet-ii  the  olitxlicnn-  Miid  appre- 
hended pain,  more  or  less  magnifled  by  fear."  The  fact 
that  puni.i)itiH-iit  may  bf  kt-pl  up  until  the  child  dt-sjutj* 
from  th«  act  "leaves  on  his  iiiiiid  u  certain  dreai]  and  awful 
iropression  as  eotmccted  witb  forbidden  actions,"  Here 
wc  have  in  Us  gi-rni  (-unM'ienoe,  acknowledgment  of  duty, 
in  its  most  external  fonii. 

A  child  in  «  good  home  (and  a  citiim  in  n  good  utate) 
BOOQ  adds  other  associations.  'I'he  command  is  uttered, 
the  penalty  threatened,  by  those  whom  he  admires,  respects, 
and  loves.  This  element  brin^  in  a  new  dread — the  fear 
of  giving  pain  to  the  beloved  object.  Such  dread  is  more 
disinterested.  It  centers  rather  about  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  act  is  held  wrong  than  about  the  thought 
of  harm  to  Hc-lf.  A*  intelligence  develops,  the  person  ap- 
prehends the  positive  ends,  the  goods,  which  are  protected 
by  the  command  put  on  him;  he  sees  the  use  and  reason 
of  the  prohibition  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  approving 
of  what  it  safeguards,  approves  the  restriction  itself.  "A 
new  motive  tit  added  on  and  begirds  tlie  action  with  a  three- 
fold fear.  ...  If  the  liuty  prescribed  has  been  approved 
of  by  the  mind  as  protectixr  of  the  gmrral  inleretti  of 
perioiu  engaging  our  tympath'tea,  the  violation  of  this  on 
our  part  affects  us  witli  all  the  pain  that  we  feel  from 
inflicting  an  injury  upon  those  hitrrest*," 

Transformation  into  an  Internal  Power. — When  the 
child  appreciates  "the  reatont  for  the  command,  the  char- 
acter of  con-icwnce  m  entirety  transformed."  The  fear 
irbjch  began  as  (car  of  the  penalty  that  a  superior  power 
may  inflict,  adds  to  itnelf  tlie  fear  of  displeasing  a  beloved 
person;  and  is  finally  transformed  into  the  dread  of  in- 
juring interests  the  worth  of  which  the  individual  appreci- 
ates and  in  which  he  shares.  The  sense  of  duty  now  "stands 
upon  an  independent  foundation."  It  i»  an  intcrnul  "ideal 
resembluncc  of  public  authority,"  "an  imitation  (or  fac- 
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•imilc)  within  ourxclvctt  of  the  government  without  us.** 
"Regard  is  now  liad  to  the  iiilent  and  meaning  of  the  law 
and  not  to  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  pre»eribed  by  Mome 
power."  Tliiut  there  m  devcltipecl  a  Kcnate  of  obligation  in 
general,  whieh  may  be  detnche*!  from  the  partinilitr  iWd* 
which  were  originally  imposed  under  the  snnction  of  pen- 
alty, and  transferred  to  new  ends  which  have  nerer  eren 
been  socially  imposed,  whieh  the  individual  hox  p«rhap«  for 
the  first  time  eoneeiveil  within  him»elf.  "The  feeling  and 
habit  of  obligation"  which  was  generated  from  social  prctt- 
nirc  remains,"  but  a.'<  a  dixtinct  individually  cherished 
thing  (Bain,  Kmotimia  and  It'i//,  p.  319  n.).  This  view  of 
the  final  sense  of  obligation  thus  approximates  Kant's  ricw 
of  the  autonomous  elmracter  of  duty. 

(c)  Spencer's  Account Herbert  Spencer   (like   Ben- 

tltam)  lays  emphiuiis  u|K>n  the  restraining  influence  of  va- 
rious social  influences,  but  lays  stress,  as  Henthum  docn 
not,  upon  tile  inltrnul  changes  effected  by  long-continued, 
unremitting  pressure  exercised  through  the  entire  period 
of  human  evolution.  Taken  in  itself,  the  consrinusneut 
of  duty — the  distinctively  moral  consciousness — is  the  con- 
trol of  proximate  ends  by  remote  ones,  of  simple  by  com- 
plex aims,  of  the  scntory  or  prcsent-ativc  by  the  ideal  or 
representative.  An  undeveloped  individual  or  race  livw 
and  acts  in  the  present;  the  mature  is  controlled  by  fore- 
sight of  an  indefinitely  distant  future.  The  thief  who 
steals  is  actuated  by  a  simple  feeling,  the  mere  impulse  of 
acquitiition ;  the  business  man  conducts  his  acquisition  in 
view  of  highly  complex  considerations  of  property  and 
ownership.  A  (ow-grnde  intelligence  actit  only  upon 
sensory  stiinulu*,  immediately  present;  a  developed  mind 
is  moved  by  elaborate  intellectual  constructions,  by  imag- 
inations and  ideas  which  far  outrun  the  observed  or  ob- 
servable scene.  Each  step  of  the  development  of  intelli- 
gence, of  culture,  whether  in  the  individual  or  the  race, 
is  dependent  upon  ability  to  subordmate  the  inunediute 
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eimplo,  physically  present  tendency  and  aim  to  the  re- 
iiK>t«,  c'oiii|)oiii)iI,  and  only  ideally  present  intention  (Spen- 
cer, Prmciptc*  of  Elhkx.  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  ch.  vii.). 

Subordination  of  Near  to  Remote  Good  Dependent 
on  Social  Influences — "The  conscious  rclintjuishincnt  of 
immediate  and  special  good  to  gain  distant  and  general 
good  .  .  .  ix  n  cardinal  trnit  of  tlie  sclf-ro*trnint  culled 
moral."  But  tliis  develops  out  of  fonnit  of  rcHtratnt  which 
arc  not  moral;  where  the  "relinquishment"  and  subordi- 
nation of  the  prewent  and  teniporivry  good  is  not  con- 
sciously willed  by  the  individual  in  view  of  a  conscious  ap' 
preciation  of  a.  distant  and  inclusive  good;  but  where 
action  in  view  of  the  latter  is  forct^d  upon  the  individual 
by  outside  authority,  operating  by  menace,  and  having 
the  sanction  of  fear,  Tliew  outside  controls  arc  three  in 
number:  political  or  legal:  supernatural,  priestly,  or  reli- 
gious; and  popular.  All  these  external  controls,  working 
through  dread  of  pain  and  promise  of  reward,  bring 
about,  however,  in  the  individual  n  habit  of  looking  to  the 
remote,  rather  than  to  the  proximate,  end.  At  first  tlic 
thought  of  these  extrinsic  consequences,  those  which  do 
not  flow  from  the  act  hut  from  the  reaction  of  others  to 
it,  is  mixed  up  with  the  thought  of  its  own  proper  conse- 
quences. But  this  nssoctatiun  causes  attention  at  least 
to  be  fixed  upon  intrinsic  consequences  that,  because  of 
their  remoteness  and  complexity,  might  otherwise  escape 
attention.  Gradually  the  thought  of  them  grows  in  clear- 
ness and  efficacy  and  dissociates  itself  as  a  motive  from 
tlie  cxtcrnnlly  imposed  consequences,  and  there  is  a  control 
which  alone  is  truly  moral. 

The  Internal  Sanction. — 

"TIw  truly  mornl  drttrrent  from  murder,  is  not  conslitatcd 
by  a  representation  of  hanging  as  a  consequence,  or  by  a  rep- 
rea«ntation  of  tortiir<:s  in  bell  as  n  conxnguencr,  or  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  horror  and  hatred  excited  in  fellow-mrn ;  but 
by  a  rep  resell  latioii  of  tlic  neeeatarg  natural  retuUt — 4bc  io- 
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flictian  of  death  ngony  on  the  rictun,  the  destruction  of  all 
his  possibilities  of  happiness,  the  entailed  suffering  to  hiti 
belongings"  (Spencer,  Ihid.,  p.  120). 

The  external  constraints  thus  aerrc  as  a  schoolmaster  to 
brinft  the  rncc  and  the  individmtl  to  internal  restraint. 
Gradunllj'  the  abtttract  sense  of  coercivene»s,  authoritatire- 
nesst  the  need  of  controlling  the  present  bj  the  future  good 
is  di  Ken  tangled,  ami  there  arihe^  the  M-nse  of  duty  in  gen- 
eral. But  even  this  "ia  transitory  and  will  diminish  as  fast 
BS  moralination  increases"  {Ibid.,  p.  1S7).  Persistence  in 
perfonnance  of  a  duty  makes  it  a  pleasure;  an  habitually 
exercised  ohligntion  is  nnturnlly  ngrecablc. 

In  tlie  present  state  of  evolutionary  developroentf  obliga- 
tion, or  the  demandit  made  by  the  external  environment,  and 
spotitaneoLis  inclination,  or  the  demand  of  the  organiMii, 
cannot  coincide.  But  at  the  goal  of  evolution,  the  organism 
and  environment  wili  be  in  perfect  adjustment.  Actions 
congenial  to  the  former  and  nppropritite  to  the  latter  will 
completely  coincide.  "In  their  proper  times  and  places, 
and  proportions,  the  moral  sentiments  will  guide  men  just 
as  spontaneously  and  adequately  as  now  do  the  sensations" 
(Ibid.,  p.  129). 

CriticiBm  of  Utilitarianism.— The  utilitarian  account 
of  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  duty  or  its 
emphasis  upon  concrete  facts  of  social  arrangements  and 
education  affords  a  much-needed  supplement  to  the  empty 
and  abstract  formiiHsm  of  Kant,  (i.)  The  individual  is 
certainly  brought  to  bin  actual  recognition  of  specific  duties 
and  to  Iiis  consciousness  of  obligation  or  moral  law  in  gen- 
eral through  Mocinl  influences.  Bain  insists  more  upon  tlie 
family  training  and  discipline  of  its  immature  members; 
Bentham  and  Spencer  more  upon  the  general  institutional 
conditions,  or  the  organisation  of  govenimcnt,  law,  judi- 
cial procedure,  crystallized  custom,  and  pubhc  opinion.  In 
reality,  these  two  conditions  imply  and  recnforcc  each 
other.    It  is  through  the  school  of  the  fajnily,  for  the  most 
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part,  that  the-  im-unin^  of  tlic  recjuirc-mcnts  of  the  Urger 
and  more  permanent  institutions  are  brought  home  to 
the  individual ;  wliJlu,  on  the  other  hand,  the  familjr  derives 
the  aiins  and  valnen  whidi  it  enforces  upon  the  attention 
of  it«  individual  members  raainlj  from  the  larger  society 
in  which  it  finds  itx  own  setting,  (il.)  The  hiter  utilita- 
rianism, in  its  insistence  upon  an  "internal  sanction,"  upon 
the  ideal  personal,  or  free  facsimile  of  public  authority, 
upon  regard  for  "intrinsic  coiisi-quencts,"  corrects  the 
weak  point  in  Benthani  (who  relies  so  unduly  upon  mere 
threat  of  punishment  and  mere  fear  of  pain)  and  approxi- 
mates in  practical  effect,  though  not  in  theory,  Kant's 
(ioctrine  of  the  connection  of  duty  with  the  rational  or 
"larger"  self  which  is  social,  even  if  individual.  Kven  in 
itx  revised  version  utilitarianism  did  not  wholly  escape 
from  the  rigid  unreal  «oparation  between  the  selfliood 
of  the  agent  and  his  social  surroundings  forced  upon  it 
by  its  hedonistic  psychology. 

Fictitious  Theory  of  Nature  of  Self. — ^Tlie  auppmitJoa 
that  the  individual  starts  with  mere  love  of  private  pleas- 
ure, and  that,  if  he  ever  gets  beyond  to  consideration  of  the 
good  of  others,  it  is  because  others  have  forced  their  good 
upon  him  by  interfering  with  his  private  pleasures,  is  pure 
fiction.  The  requirement*,  encouragements,  and  approba- 
tions of  others  react  not  primarily  upon  the  pleasures  and 
calculations  of  the  individual,  but  upon  his  acthntttt,  upon 
his  inclinations,  desires,  habits.  'I'here  is  a  commmi  defect 
in  the  utilitarian  and  Kantian  psychology.  Botli  neglect 
the  importance  of  the  active,  tlie  organically  spontaneous 
and  direct  tendencies  which  enter  into  Uie  individual. 
Both  anHunic  unreal  "states  of  consciousness,"  passive 
sensations,  and  feelings.  Active  tendencies  may  be  inter- 
nally modified  and  redirected  by  the  very  conditions  and 
consequences  of  their  own  exercise.  Fantily  discipline, 
jural  inducnces,  public  opinion,  may  do  little,  or  they  may 
do  much.    But  tlieir  educative  influence  is  as  far  from  the 
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mere  a&aociatiun  of  foclingn  of  ]>lcii.turc  bikI  pain  iia  it  U 
from  Kant's  purely  abstrnct  law.  Social  infiucacet  aiabU 
«n  inJivulual  to  realize  the  icdght  and  import  of  the 
tocially  available  and  helpful  manifestationt  of  the  tend- 
encies of  his  men  nature  and  to  discriminate  them  from 
those  which  are  sociaUy  harmful  or  useless.  Wlicit  the 
two  conflict,  the  perception  of  the  former  is  the  recog- 
nition of  clutie»  lu  dittiact  froin  mere  inclinations, 

§  8.    FINAL  STATEMENT 

Duty  and  a  Growing  Character Duty  is  what  is  owed 

by  H  partial  isoiiitvil  self  eriibixlicd  in  cKtrkblitittecl,  fncilc,  and 
ur^nt  tendencies,  to  iliat  ideal  self  which  in  presented  in 
aspirations  which,  since  they  arc  not  yet  formed  into 
habits,  have  no  organized  hold  tipon  the  self  and  which 
can  /jet  organized  into  habitual  tendencies  and  interests 
only  by  a  more  or  less  painful  and  difficult  reconstruction 
of  the  habitual  self.  For  Kant's  fixed  and  absolute  separa- 
tion bvtwi-en  Hk-  si-lf  of  inclination  and  the  self  of  reason, 
we  Bubslittitc  the  relative  and  shifting  distinction  between 
those  factors  of  self  which  have  become  so  definitely  or* 
ganized  into  set  Imbit.t  that  thoy  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  those  other  factors  which  arc  more  precarious,  Ies« 
crystal!  ized,  and  which  depend  therefore  upon  conscious 
acknowledgment  and  intentionally  directed  affection.  The 
consciousness  of  dufj-  grows  out  of  the  complex  character 
of  the  self;  the  fact  that  at  any  given  time,  it  has  tend- 
encies relatively  set,  ingrained,  and  embodied  in  fixed 
liabits,  while  it  also  has  tendencies  in  proces-i  of  making, 
looking  to  the  future,  taking  account  of  unachieved  po»- 
aibilitie*.  The  former  give  the  solid  relatively  formed 
dements  of  character;  the  latter,  its  ideal  or  unrealised 
possibilities.  Each  must  play  into  the  other;  each  must 
help  the  nthi-r  out. 

The   conflict   of   duty   and   desire  is   thus   an   accom-  [ 
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paniment  of  a  grtnoing  twlf.  Spoicer'ti  complete  disap- 
pcarancc  of  obligation  would  mean  an  exhausted  and  fossil- 
ized .self;  wlwrcvvr  there  is  profjrcsi,  tension  arises  between 
what  is  already  accomplished  and  what  is  possible.  In  ft 
being  whose  '*rcueli  should  exceed  his  grasp,'*  «  conflict 
within  the  self  making  for  the  reiidjustment  of  the  direc- 
tion of  powers  must  always  be  found.  The  value  of  con- 
tinually havinig  to  meet  the  exiiectatiom  and  reqairemffntr 
of  others  is  in  keeping  the  agent  from  resting  on  Aw  oart. 
from  falling  back  on  habit*  already  formed  at  if  they 
were  final.  The  phenomena  of  duty  in  all  their  forms  are 
thus  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  expanKion  of  ends 
and  the  reconstruction  of  charaeter.  Su  far,  accordingly, 
as  the  recognition  of  duty  is  capable  of  operating  as  a 
distinct  rwnforcing  motive,  it  a[)erutcH  most  efTi-etively, 
not  as  an  interest  in  duty,  or  law  in  the  abstract,  but  as 
an  interest  in  progress  in  the  face  of  the  obstacles  fouDd 
within  character  it«elf. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  PLACE  OP  THE  SELF  IN  THE  MORAL  LIFE 


Wc  hiiv«  readied  the  conrtujtion  that  disposition  as 
manifest  in  endeavor  is  the  seat  of  moral  worth*  and  thnt 
thiM  worth  it»clf  oonKixt*  in  a  ri-iidincsii  to  regard  the  gen- 
eral happiness  even  against  contrary  promptings  of  per- 
sonal comfort  and  gain.  This  brings  us  to  the  problem* 
connct-ted  with  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  self.  We 
shall,  in  our  search  for  the  moral  self,  pass  in  review  the 
conceptions  wluch  find  morality  in  ( 1 )  Self-Deiiinl  or  Sclf- 
Sacriflce,  (2)  Self -Assert  ion,  (3)  ('onibination  of  Regard 
for  Self  and  for  Others,  (4)  Self-Healizntion. 


§1.    THE  DOCTEraE  OF  SELF-DENtAI. 


I 


Widespread   Currency  of  the   Doctrine The  notion 

that  real  goodness,  or  virtue,  consists  essentially  In  abnega- 
tion of  the  self,  in  denying  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  elimi- 
nating everything  that  is  of  the  nature  of  the  self,  is  one 
of  tlie  oldest  and  nioitt  frequently  recurring  notions  of 
moral  endeavor  and  religion,  as  well  as  of  moral  theory.  It 
describes  Buddliism  and,  in  large  measure,  the  monastic 
ideal  of  Christianity,  while,  in  Protestantism,  PurilAntsm 
is  permeated  with  its  spirit.  It  characterized  Cyniciem 
and  Stoicism.  Knnt  gw«  as  far  as  to  say  that  every  ra- 
tional being  must  wish  to  be  wholly  free  from  inclinations. 
Popular  morality,  while  not  going  so  far  as  to  hold  that 
all  moral  gooilness  is  self-ilenial,  yet  more  or  lesa  definitely 
assumes  that  sctf-denial  on  its  own  account^  irrespective  of 
what  comes  out  of  it,  is  morully  praiseworthy.  A  notion 
so  deeply  rooted  and  widely  flourishing  muat  have  strong 
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motives  in  its  favor,  all  the  more  so  because  its  practical 
vogue  is  alwa^vs  stronger  than  any  reasons  which  are  theo- 
rcticftlly  net  forlJi. 

Origin  of  the  Doctrine. — The  notion  arises  from  the 
tendency  to  identify  the  self  with  one  of  its  own  factors. 
It  is  one  and  the  same  self  which  conceives  and  is  interested 
in  some  generous  and  ideal  good  that  is  also  tempted  by 
some  near,  narrow,  and  exclusive  good.  The  force  of  the 
latter  resides  in  the  habitual  self,  in  purposes  which  have 
got  themselves  inwrought  into  the  texture  of  ordinary 
character.  Hence  there  is  a  disposition  to  overlook  the 
complexity  of  selfhood,  and  to  identify  it  with  those  fac- 
tors in  the  self  which  resist  ideal  aspiration,  and  which  are 
recalcitrant  to  the  thought  of  duty;  to  identify  the  self 
with  impulses  that  are  inclined  to  what  is  frivolous,  sen- 
suous and  sensual,  pleasure^eeking.  All  vice  being,  then, 
egoism,  selfishness,  self-seeking,  the  remedy  is  to  check  it 
at  its  roots ;  to  keep  the  self  down  in  its  proper  piece,  deny- 
ing it,  chastening  it^  mortifying  it.  refusing  to  listen  to  its 
promptings.  Ignoring  the  variety  and  subtlety  of  the 
factors  that  make  up  the  self,  all  the  different  elements  of 
right  and  of  wrong  are  gathered  together  and  set  over 
against  each  other.  All  the  good  is  placed  once  for  all  in 
some  outside  source,  some  higher  law  ur  ideal;  and  the 
source  of  all  evil  is  placed  within  the  corrupted  and  vile 
self.  When  one  has  become  conscious  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  moral  struggle;  has  found  that  vice  is  easy,  and  to 
err  "natural,"  needing  oidy  to  give  way  to  some  habitual 
impulse  or  desire;  Oiat  virtue  is  arduous,  requiring  re- 
sistance and  strenuous  effort,  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the 
habitual  teiidencicK  which  are  the  ministers  of  the  higher 
goods.  One  forgets  that  unless  ideal  ends  were  also 
rooted  in  some  natural  tendencies  of  the  self,  they  could 
neither  occur  to  the  self  nor  appeal  to  the  self.  Hence 
everything  is  swept  into  the  idea  that  the  self  is  inherently 
so  evil  that  it  mu»t  be  denied,  snubbed,  sacrificed,  mortified. 


i 


SG6        PLACK  OF  SELF  IN  MORAL  LIFE 

In  gi:ncr»l,  to  point  out  tlie  trwth  which  this  theory  per- 
verts, to  emphasize  the  demand  for  constant  recoii.stnic- 
tioD  and  rciirrungcmcut  of  the  hubitttiil  powers  of  the 
self — i»  itulIi«ieot  criticism  of  it.  But  in  detail  the  the- 
ory exercises  such  pervasive  influence  that  it  i»  worth 
while  to  mcntim  spccificully  some  of  the  cvitt  that  accrue 
from  it. 

1.  It  so  Maima  and  Distorts  Human  Nature  as  to 
Narrow  the  Conception  of  the  Good. — In  its  legitimate 
antagonism  to  pleasure-seeking,  it  becomes  a  foe  to  happi- 
ness, and  nn  implncshle  enemy  of  "11  it*  eUiiK'nl*.  Art  is 
suspected,  for  Ijeauty  appeals  to  Ihe  hist  of  the  eye.  Fam- 
ily life  roots  in  sexual  impulses,  and  property  in  love  of 
power,  grntiricntioii,  and  luxury.  Science  springs  from  the 
pride  of  the  intellect ;  the  Stale  from  the  pride  of  will.  At- 
cetk'um  is  the  logical  result;  n  purely  ncgatire  conception 
of  virtue.  Hut  it  surely  does  dishonor,  not  honor,  to  the 
tnornl  life  to  conceive  it  as  mere  ncj^ntive  subjection  of  tlw 
flesh,  mere  holding  under  control  the  lust  of  desire  and 
the  temptations  of  appetite.  All  positive  content,  all  lib- 
eral nchivveinent,  is  cut  out  and  morality  is  reduced  to  s 
mere  struggle  against  solicitations  to  sin.  While  asceti- 
cism is  in  no  danger  of  becoming  a  popular  doctrine,  therft 
is  a  common  tendency  to  coneeivi-  tielf-control  in  this  nega- 
tive fashion ;  to  fail  to  sec  that  the  important  thing  is  some 
positive  good  for  which  »  desire  !»  controlled.  In  gen- 
eral we  overemphasize  that  8i<le  of  morality  which  consists* 
in  abstinence  and  not  doing  wrong. 

2.  To  Make  so  Much  of  Conflict  with  the  "Flesh."  it 
to  Honor  the  Latter  too  Much. — It  is  to  fix  too  much 
attention  on  it.  It  is  an  open  lesson  of  psychology  that  to 
oppose  doing  an  act  by  mere  injunction  not  to  do  it,  is  to 
increuc  the  power  of  the  thing  not  to  be  done,  and  to 
weaken  the  spring  an<)  effectiveness  of  the  other  motives, 
which,  if  positively  attended  to,  might  keep  the  obnoxious 
motive  from  gaining  supremacy.     The  "expulsive  power** 
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of  a  generouH  afTectioti  is  mare  to  be  relied  upon  than  effort 
to  suppress,  which  keeps  ftlire  the  wry  tiling  to  be  Kup-> 
preaced.  The  hi-ilory  of  monka  and  Puritan  Haints  alike 
is  full  of  testimony  to  the  fnet  that  withdrawal  from 
positive  f^cncrous  and  wholesome  aims  rccnforces  the  vital- 
ity of  the  lower  appetite.'*  ami  ittiiniilatfs  the  imagination 
to  play  about  them.  Flagellation  and  fasting  work  as 
long  as  the  body  is  exhausted ;  but  the  brave  orgaiiiKm 
reasserts  itself,  anil  its  capaeities  for  science,  art,  the  life 
of  the  family  and  the  State  not  having  been  cultivated, 
sheer  ineradicable  physical  instinct  is  most  likely  to  coine 
to  the  front. 

3.  Wc  Judge  Others  by  Ourselves  Because  We  Have 
No  Other  Way  to  Judge.— It  is  impossible  for  a  man 
who  concciveB  his  own  good  to  be  in  ''going  without,"  in 
junt  re.itricting  himself,  to  have  any  Inrgc  or  adequate 
idea  of  the  good  of  others.  Unconsciously  and  inevitably 
a  hardening  and  narrowing  of  the  conditions  of  the  Uvea 
of  others  aeeompaiiics  the  reign  of  the  Puritanic  ideal. 
The  man  who  takes  a  high  view  of  the  capacities  of  hu- 
man nature  in  itself,  who  reverences  its  possibilities  and 
is  jealous  for  their  high  maintenance  in  himself,  is  tite 
one  most  liki-Iy  to  have  keen  and  sensitive  appreciation 
of  the  needs  of  others.  There  is,  moreover,  no  selfishness, 
no  neglect  of  others  more  thoroughgoing,  more  effectively 
cruel  than  that  which  comcH  from  preoccupation  with  the 
Attainment  of  personal  goodness,  and  this  interest  is  an 
almost  inevitable  effect  of  devotion  to  the  negative  ideal 
of  self-denial. 

4.  The  Principle  Radically  Viotatea  Human  Nature. 
—This  indeed  is  it.<  claim — that  human  nature,  just  aa 
human  nature,  requires  to  have  violence  done  it.  But  the 
capacities  which  constitute  the  self  demand  fulMIment. 
The  place,  the  time,  the  manner,  the  degree,  and  the  prtf 
portion  of  tltetr  fulfillment,  require  infinite  eare  and  )mina, 
and   to  secure  this  attention   i^   Uic  business  of  moraU. 
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MomU  is  K  matter  of  diroction,  not  of  suppression.  The 
urgency  of  dciiircs  unci  cupnciticii  for  expression  cannot  be 
got  rid  of;  nature  cannot  be  expelkd.  If  the  need  of 
happiness,  of  sntisfaction  of  cnpacitj,  is  checked  in  one 
direction,  it  will  inanifest  itself  in  another.  If  the  direc- 
tion which  i«  clicckcd  is  nn  uitconiicioiis  and  whole«oin«  one* 
that  which  is  taken  will  be  likely  to  be  morbid  and  perverse. 
The  one  who  is  conscious  of  continually  denying  hiniwlf 
cannot  rid  himself  of  the  idea  that  it  ought  to  be  "made 
up"  to  him;  that  a  compcnKating  happinv-«K  is  due  him 
for  what  he  has  sacrificed,  somewhat  increased,  if  any- 
thing, on  account  of  the  unnnturni  virtue  he  has  dis- 
played.' To  be  self-sarrtficing  i»  to  "lay  up"  merit,  and 
this  achievement  must  surely  be  rewarded  with  happiness^ 
if  not  now,  then  later.  Tho»e  who  habituully  live  on  the 
basis  of  conscious  self-denial  arc  Ukely  to  he  exorbitant 
in  the  demands  wiiirh  tlicy  make  on  some  one  near  tlieiHi 
some  member  of  their  family  or  some  friend ;  likely  to  blame 
others  if  their  own  "virtue"  does  not  secure  for  itself  ua 
exacting  attention  which  reduces  others  to  the  plane  of 
servility.  Often  the  doctrine  of  sclf-«acrifice  lends  to  an 
inverted  hedonism:  we  are  to  l>e  good — that  is,  to  forego 
pleasure — now,  that  wc  may  have  a  greater  measure  of 
enjoyment  in  some  future  paradise  of  bliss.  Or,  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  taken  vows  of  renunciation  is  entitled  by 
that  very  fact  to  reprew-nt  spiritual  autJiority  on  earth 
and  to  lord  it  over  others. 


§C.   SBLV-AMSItTTOr 


The  idea  that  morality  conust*  in  an  unbridled  aster- 
tion  of  self,  in  its  forceful  aggressive  manifestation,  rarely 
receives  consistent  theoretical  formulation^possibly  be- 
cause moflt  men  arc  so  ready  to  act  upon  it  practically 
that  explicit  acknowledgment  would  be  a  hindrance  rather 


'  C<Kn{)ara  the  opening  words  of  Emerson's  Ettag  on  CtfiapfMoitMii 
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than  a  help  to  the  idea.  But  it  is  a  doctrine  which  tends 
to  be  invoked  more  or  lens  explicitly  mt  «  renction  from 
the  impotencj  of  the  Belf-deoial  dogma.  In  reference 
to  some  supiTitir  iiuiividiial  or  rhis*,  w>mo  lender  or  group 
of  aristocratically  ordaiiied  leaders,  it  is  always  a  more 
or  loss  conscious  principle.  Concerning  these  it  in  held  that 
ordinary  morality  holds  eventually  only  for  the  "com- 
mon herd,"  the  activities  of  the  lender  being  amenablv  to 
a  higher  law  than  that  of  common  morality.*  Moreover, 
since  the  self-sacrifice  morality  is  nhno'«t  never  carried  out 
con4is ten tly— that  is,  to  the  point  of  monastic  asceticism, 
— much  popular  morality  is  an  unbalanced  combination  of 
self-sacrifice  in  sonic  regards  and  ruthless  sclf-assiertion  in 
others.  It  is  oot  "practicable"  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  self-denial  everywhere;  it  is  reserved  for  the  family 
life,  for  special  religious  duties:  in  business  (which  is  busi- 
ne»s,  not  morals),  the  proper  thing  i.s  aggressive  and  unre- 
mitting self -assert  ion.  In  business,  the  end  is  success,  to 
"make  good";  weaknots  is  failure,  and  failure  is  disgrace, 
dishonor.  Thus  in  practice  the  two  conceptions  of  self- 
denial  in  one  region  and  self-assertion  in  another  mutually 
support  each  other.  They  give  occasion  for  the  more  or 
les.f  unformulated,  yet  prevalent,  idea  that  moral  consid- 
erations (those  of  self-denial)  apply  to  a  hmited  phase 
of  hfe,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  other  regions  in  which 
accordingly  the  principle  of  "efficiency"  (that  !»,  per- 
sonal success,  wealth,  power  obtained  in  competitive  vic- 
tory) holds  supreme  sway- 
Recently,  however,  there  has  sprung  up  a  so-called 
"naturalistic"  school  of  ethics  which  has  formulated  ex- 
plicitly the  principle  of  self-assertion,  and  which  claims  to 
find  scientific  sanction  for  it  in  the  evolutionary  doctrine 
of  Darwin,  Evolution,  it  Kay»,  is  the  great  thing,  and 
evolution  means  the  mrvhal  of  the  fit  tit  the  stntggU  for 

'  The  prinotplf  of  n  -hlj-hcr  Inw"  for  (lie  few  wlio  sre  leaders  was 
firtt  explicitly  os»ertcd  \a  ni'nltrrn  thought  bj-  dladtSarcUj. 
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exutmce.  Nature's  method  of  progress  is  precijtvly,  so  H 
U  »iii<l,  rutlilcKx  M-If-a«»crtion — to  the  strong  the  victor,V| 
to  the  victorious  tJie  spotU,  luid  to  the  defeated,  woe.  Na- 
ture Aifords  It  mx-nc  of  egoistic  endeavor  or  preaaure,  nuffer 
who  RiaVt  of  struggle  to  gut  ahcitd,  thiit  i»,  ahead  of  others, 
cvm  by  thrusting  them  down  and  out.  But  the  juMttfica- 
tion  of  thU  scene  of  rapine  and  slaughter  is  that  out  of 
it  comes  progress,  advance,  everything  that  wc  regard 
as  noble  and  fair.  Excellence  is  the  sign  of  excelling; 
the  goal  means  outrunning  others.  The  moralit  of  hu- 
mility, of  ohedimcc  t<»  law,  of  ptty,  sympathy,  are  merely 
a  fie]f-protecti\-e  device  on  the  part  of  the  weaJt  who  tr 
to  aafegiiiircl  their  weakness  by  setting  fast  limitation-'*  to 
the  activities  of  the  tnily  strong  (compare  what  was  said  of 
Die  not  dissimilar  doctrine  among  the  Greeks,  pp.  1S0-8S)^| 
But  the  truly  moral  man,  in  whom  the  principle  of  prog-^^ 
ress  is  entbo<lte<l,  will  break  regardlesnly  through  these 
meshes  and  traps.  He  will  carry  his  own  plans  throu^ 
to  victorious  acliicvemont.  He  Is  the  super-man.  The 
mass  of  men  are  simply  food  for  his  schemes,  valuable  aa 
fiimiKhing  needed  material  and  tooN,' 

Practical  Vogue  of  the  Underlying  Idea. — Such  a' 
theory,  in  and  of  itself,  is  a  literary  diversion  for  tboM  , 
who,  not  being  competent  in  the  fields  of  outer  achievementi^H 
amuse  themselves  by  idealizing  it  in  writing.  Like  most^^ 
literary  versioiut  of  science,  it  re«t«  upon  a  pseudo-science*  . 
a  parody  of  the  real  facts.  But  at  a  time  when  cconoraio^f 
conditions  nre  putting  an  extmordinury  I'liiphasiji  upoo^l 
outward  achievement,  upon  success  in  manipulating  nat- 


;< 


'  Some  dIuisfi  of  the  »rltin|I«  ot  Niftwhf  Mipply  wleTsiil  material 
for  thU  xWrli,      (See  espeeintly  til*   Will  for  Pnvr,  Bryond  Good 


ot  toTcr  u'liirti  iufl'erinj' 
further  Inrrrn.iFil  and  mult^ 


ami  Bril.  niid  Bijoh  rtatetnenti  m:  "The  lo» 

hai  ulrendy  briiii|iht  upan   life  b  Mill 

piled    h;    ^ymptttiiy.      Suffering   itxelf   hecomet^    eotitiiKinus    thrau^ 

ajTnpathy"  (ovcrluokliiK  the  rcaellon  of  »)*nipnthy  lo  aliotiiih  the  iHiure« 

of  suffering  and  thus  inerrsse   foree).     "Sjiniiiithy   Ihwarti,  on  the 

whole,  in  Kencral,  the  law  of  dcvclopmenl,  which  U  tlw  law  of  icke* 

tloo."— Wort*,  Voi.  XL,  p.  4«. 
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ural  and  social  resources,  upon  "efficiency"  in  exploiting 
both  innnimutc  energies  and  the  minds  and  bodies  of  other 
persons,  the  iinderl^-ini;  principle  of  this  theory  has  a 
sanction  and  vo^e  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  who  consciouKty  entertain  it  a»  n  theory. 
For  a  healthy  mind,  the  frank  statement  and  facing  of  the 
theory  is  iU  hesit  criticiNin.  Hit  bald  brutaliMm  flourishes 
freely  only  when  cowred  and  disguised.  But  in  view  of  the 
forces  at  present,  and  especially  in  America,  making  for 
ft  more  or  less  unconscious  acceptance  of  its  principle  in 
practice,  it  may  be  advi^tablc  to  say  something  (1)  re- 
garding its  alleged  scientific  foundation,  and  (S)  the 
inadequacy  of  its  conreption  of  efficiency. 

I.  The  Theory  Exaggerates  the  Role  of  Antagonistic 
Competitive  Struggle  in  the  Darwinian  Theory.^ — (■) 
The  initial  step  in  any  "progress"  is  varlalion;  this  is 
not  so  much  struggle  against  other  organisms,  as  it  is 
invention  or  di.tcovery  of  some  nrte  way  of  acting,  involv- 
ing better  adaptation  of  hitherto  merely  latent  natural 
resources,  use  of  some  possible  food  or  shelter  not  previ- 
ously utilized.  The  struggle  against  other  orgaoismi 
at  work  preserves  from  elimination  a  species  already 
fixed — quite  a  diiferent  thing  from  the  variation  which 
occasions  the  introduction  of  a  higher  or  more  complex 
species,  (b)  Moreover,  so  far  as  the  Darwinian  theory 
is  concerned,  the  "struggle  for  existence"  may  take  any 
conceivable  form;  rivalry  id  generosity,  in  mutual  aid 
and  support,  may  be  the  kind  of  competition  best  fitted 
to  enable  a  species  to  survive.  It  not  only  may  be  so,  but 
it  is  so  within  certain  limits.  The  rage  for  survival,  for 
power,  must  not  be  asserted  indiscriminately;  the  mate  of 
the  other  sex,  the  young,  to  some  extent  other  individuals 
of  the  same  kin,  are  spared,  or,  in  many  cases,  protected 
and  nourished.*     (c)  The  higher  the  form  of  life,  the 


'  Tl»i«  phatr  of   the  matter  has  btm   brouglit   out    (j 
INime  L'Oucter-CMgi^raUoii)  by  Kropotkln  In  his  itvtnal  Aid. 
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others  for  his  (iwn  and  thereby  to  restrain  hi«  sheer 
brute  t(elf-nsscrliv(.-iios«,  nrc  the  hiffhcst  achievements,  the 
high-water  mark  of  evohition.  Tlie  theory  urgt-H  n  »ysto- 
matic  relapse  to  lower  and  foregone  stages  of  biological 
developnient, 

a.  Its  Conception  of  "Power,"*  "Efficiency,"  "Achieve- 
ment" is  Perverse. — Coiiipan-d  with  the  gospel  of  ab- 
stinence*  of  inefficiency,  preached  by  the  iielf-4lenial  school* 
there  is  an  element  of  healthy  reaction  in  any  ethical  sys- 
tem  which  stresses  positive  power,  positive  success,  posi- 
tive attainment.  Gf»odoess  has  been  too  much  identified 
with  practical  fceblvneH*  and  ineptitude;  strength  and 
solidity  of  accomplishment,  with  un scrupulousness.  But 
power  for  the  sake  of  power  is  tw  imrcnl  an  abstraction 
as  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  sacrifice,  or  self-restraint 
for  the  sake  of  t)ie  mere  restraint.  Erected  into  a  central 
principle,  it  takwi  means  for  end — the  fallacy  of  all  mate- 
rialism. It  makes  little  of  many  of  the  most  important 
and  excellent  mhcrmt  ingrcdtenti  of  happinCKit  in  it* 
eagerness  to  master  external  conditions  of  happiness. 
Sensitive  discrimination  of  oomples  and  refined  distinctiona 
of  woKh,  such  as  good  taste,  the  resources  of  poetry  and 
history,  frank  ard  varied  social  converse  among  intel- 
lectual equaN,  the  humor  of  sympathetic  contemplation  of 
the  spectacle  of  life,  the  capacity  to  extract  happincsa 
from  soHtude  and  society,  from  nature  and  from  art: — all 
of  these,  as  well  as  the  more  obvious  virtues  of  sympathy 
and  benevolence,  arc  swept  aside  for  one  coarse  undiscrint- 
inating  ideal  of  extenial  activity,  measured  by  sheer  qtian- 
tity  of  external  changes  made  and  external  result*  accu- 
mulatetl.  Of  such  an  ideal  we  may  say,  as  Mill  said, 
that  the  judge  of  good,  of  happint^ss,  is  tlic  one  who  has 
experienced  its  various  forms;  and  that  as  "no  intelligent 
person  would  consent  to  be  a  fool"  on  account  of  tlic  pleas- 
ures of  the  fool,  so  no  man  of  cultivated  spirit  would 
consent  to  be  a  lover  of  "efficiency**  and  "power"  for  the 
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•■Jk  of  brute  cmnaaad  of  tbe  cstenuU  oommodiUes  o(^ 
nkhin  and  nut.  ^M 

Present  Currency  of  Thii  TdwI. — Id  spite  of  the  ex- 
trMMttburj   currency  of  this  ideal  at  present,   there  is 
Ettk  ft*r  tbftt  it  viO  be  pennuKotJy  established.     HutnsQ 
nature  ia  too  rich  u»d  varied  to  tta  capacities  and  «*''".TTtdf ; 
tiic  worki  of  nature  and  »o»:ietj'  it  too  fruitful  io  sources 
of  itiniulus  and  interest  for  man  to  remain  indefinitely 
caotort  vitb  the  idea  of  power  for  power's  sake,  cominand 
of  BMikt  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  neans.     Huinanitj  ba* 
looff  lived  a  precarious  and  a  stunted  life  because  of 
partial    and    easily    shaken    Itold    on    natural    resoui 
Starred  by  centuries  of  abstinence  enforced  through 
of  control  of  the  forces  and  mcthodji  of  nature,  taught 
the  RDSpcl  of  the  merit  of  abstention,  it  is  not  surpria-^H 
ing    that    it    slrauld    be    intoxicated    when    scicntiJic    di»^| 
corery  bears  its  fruit  of  power  in  utiliiation  of  natural 
forces,  or  that,  temporarily  unbalanced,  it  should  take  the 
external  conditions  of  happiness  for  happiness  itself.    But 
vben  the  values  of  material  acquisition  and  achievement 
become  familiar  tlicy  will  lo«  the  contrast  value  they  now 
possess;  and  human  endeavor  will  concern  itself  mainly 
with  the  problem  of  rendering  its  conquests  in  power  and 
efficiency  tributary  to  the  life  of  intelligence  and  art  and^ 
of  social  communication.'    Such  a  moral  idenlixm  will  rest-^| 
upon  a  more  secure  and  extensive  natural  foundation  tlian 
that  of  the  past,  and  will  be  more  equitable  in  apptica-^ 

*  .Spencer  pats  the  mutter  tmlr.  If  ponderously,  in  tlie  followlngi, 
"TYte  citiscM  of  a  larm  nHtion  ladasMslh'  orgutlstd,  ttave  mdnd 
tl)dr  poulfale  Ideal  oi  hnpnines*  when  tne  pradadnfd  distrlbuUni 
and  OUier  ■ctlvilics.  are  kuch  in  their  kinds  and  smounts  tliat  wa 
IndlvMUBl  ftndt  in  them  ■  place  for  nil  hla  cncritiM  and  aptitude^' 
while  lie  utrtiiitu  tlie  iDCanii  of  Mt!»f}'iiig  all  his  de»rek  Once  mote 
we  may  rcrognlir  an  not  only  poulbic,  but  prabalilc,  the  erentusl 
exiitoicc  of  n  cunuiiunlly,  nI>o  itiduitrliil.  the  nienibets  of  whlctl, 
Imvfnir  tinliires  tlnrillntly  rrspomllnic  In  llietc  rcqulrcntents,  are  slso 
chariurlcriird    by   dominiuit   aatlietic    facultlta,   and  achieve  complete 


hH|ipiiicst  onlv  when  a  Uriie  part  of  tife  Is  tilled  villi  tnthetic  sctlvl- 
tlc*'^    (/'rincif;«(  o/  Btkte*,  Vol.   1.,  p.  IDS). 
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tion  and  saner  in  content  tlwn  that  with  which  aristocrB- 
cies  have  inetdc  us  familiar.  It  will  be  a  democratic  ideal, 
a  good  for  all,  not  for  a  noble  cIukm;  and  it  will  include, 
not  exclude,  those  physical  and  physiological  factors  which 
aristocratic  tdculi»in«  have  excluded  as  common  and 
unclean. 


§9.    SELF-LOVB   AMD    BKNKVOLENCE;   01,    COOUM    AMD 
ALTKUISM 

For  the  lost  three  centuries,  the  most  discussed  point 
in  English  ethical  htcraturc  (save  perhaps  whether  moral 
knowledge  is  intuitive  or  derived  from  experience)  has 
been  the  relation  of  regard  for  one's  own  self  and  for 
other  selve«  an  motive*  of  action — "the  crux  of  all  etliical 
speculation,"  Spencer  terms  it.  All  views  have  been  rep- 
rewmted:  (a)  that  man  nuturully  acts  from  purely  Hclfi:ih 
motives  and  that  morality  consists  in  an  enforced  sub- 
jection of  »clf-love  to  the  laws  of  a  common  social  order, 
(b)  That  man  is  naturally  selllUi,  while  morality  is  an 
"enlightened  selfishness,"  or  a  regard  for  self  based  upon 
recognition  of  the  extent  to  which  its  hapjiineitx  requires 
consideration  of  others,  (c)  That  the  tendencies  of  the 
agent  are  naturally  selfish,  but  that  morality  U  the  itub- 
jection  of  these  tendencies  to  the  law  of  duty,  (li)  That 
man's  interetitit  arc  naturally  partly  egoistic  and  partly 
sympathetic,  while  morality  is  a  compromise  or  adjustment 
of  thojie  tcndi^nciiit.  (e)That  man's  interests  are  naturally 
both,  and  morality  a  subjection  of  both  to  conscience  as  i 

umpire,     (f)  That  thry  are  both,  while  morality  U  a  8ut>-  , 

jection  of  egoistic  to  benevolent  sentiments,  (g)  That  the 
individual's  interests  are  naturally  in  objective  ends  which 
primarily  are  neitlier  egoistic  nor  altriiUtic:  and  these 
ends  become  either  selfish  or  benevolent  at  special  crises,  ' 

at  which  times  morality  consist*  in  referring  them,  equally  i 

and  impartially   for  judgment,  to  a  situation  in   which  ' 

u  si 
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I       the  interests  of  the  self  and  of  otlters  concerned  are  in* 

I        Ttilrnl:  lo  a  common  good. 

Three  Underlying  Psychological  Principles. — We  shall 
mftke  no  attempt  to  ditcuKS  tlicwc  varigux  views  in  detail; 
but  ariU  bring  into  relief  some  of  tl>c  factors  in  the  discuiisioa 
«hich  Bub«tantiatc  the  view  (g)  stated  last.  It  trill  be 
noted  that  the  thvorioi  rank  themselves  under  three  headt 
with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  man's  tcndcncitv: 
boldinR  they  (1)  naturally  have  in  view  personal  end*  ex- 
chisivcly  or  all  fall  under  the  principk'  of  self-love  or  self- 
ng«rd;  that  {2)  nmne  of  them  contemplate  one's  own  hap- 
piaeu  and  some  of  them  that  of  others;  that  (3)  primarily 
they  are  not  eotueiouslg  concerned  with  either  on«N  owu 
hnjipincsB  or  tlial  of  others.  Memory  and  reflcctimi  may 
stiuw  (just  as  it  :>1m)ws  other  things)  that  their  consc- 
qumcca  affect  twth  the  self  and  others,  wlicn  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  becomes  on  additional  clement^  either  for 
fiuud  or  for  evil,  in  tlic  motivation  of  tlic  act.  We  sludJ  _ 
consiilcr,  first,  tlie  various  senses  in  which  action  occurs,  I 
or  is  »aid  to  occur,  in  behalf  of  the  pcrKnn'it  own  self; 
and  tlien  take  up,  in  simitar  fashion,  its  reference  to  the 
interests  of  others. 

I.  Action  in  Behalf  of  Self— 1.  ffotives  at  Selfish: 
The  Natural  SeUishness  of  Man  is  maintained  from  such 
different  standpoints  and  with  such  different  objects  in 
view  tlwt  it  is  difUcult  to  state  the  doctrine  in  any  one 
livneralircd  form.  By  some  theologians,  it  hov  been  nsso- 
eiated  with  an  innate  corruption  or  depravity  of  human 
nature  and  lK«n  made  the  basis  of  a  demand  for  xuper- 
naltiral  awiiistance  to  lend  a  truly  just  and  benevolent  life. 
By  llubties  (1068-1679)  it  was  associated  with  the  anti- 
social nature  of  individunlt  and  made  the  basis  for  a  plea 
fur  a  strong  and  centralized  political  authority  *  to  con- 

'  MnrKUvflll.  tmnsfcrrinit  from  thr(ilo|i:v  to  otstcerBft  the  notion 
of  thr  n>rrt>i>liim  and  HcUUilmi-ia  uf  all  men,  wa4  the  Arrt  modcRI 
to  pTMck  UiU  (lucUtne. 
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trol  tlie  naturnl  "war  of  all  ftgiiinst  all"  which  floirs  in- 
evitably from  the  psycholopcal  egoism.  By  Kant,  it  wns 
connected  witli  tliv  purely  Konse  origin  of  desires,  and 
made  the  basis  for  a  demand  for  the  complete  subordina- 
tion of  de«irc  to  duty  us  a  motive  for  action.  Montb,  like 
politics,  make  strange  bedfellows !  Tlie  common  factor  in 
these  diverse  notions,  however,  is  that  every  net  of  a  self 
must,  when  left  to  its  natural  or  piiyeliulogical  course, 
have  the  interest  of  the  self  in  view;  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  motive  for  tlie  detti  and  it  would  not  be  done.  Tliia 
thcorvticnl  and  a  priori  view  is  further  supported  by  point- 
ing out,  sometimcx  in  reprobation  of  man's  sinful  nature, 
sometimes  in  a  more  or  less  cynical  vein,  the  lurking  pres- 
ence of  some  subtle  regard  for  self  in  acts  that  apparently 
are  nio&t  generous  and  "disinti-reMtcd."  ' 

Ambiguity  of  the  Psychological  Basia. — The  notion 
that  all  action  is  "fur  the  self"  is  infected  with  Uie  same 
ambiguity  as  the  (aiialogous)  doctrine  tliat  all  desire 
is  for  happiness.  Like  that  doctrine,  in  one  sense  it  is 
a  truism,  in  another  a  falsity — this  latter  being  the  sense 
in  which  its  upholders  maintain  it.  Psychologically,  any 
object  that  nioves  us,  iiny  object  in  which  we  imagine  our 
impulses  to  rest  aatisBed  or  to  find  fulfillment,  becomes,  in 
virtue  of  tliut  fact,  a  factor  in  the  self.  If  I  am  enough 
interested  in  collecting  postage  stamps,  a  collection  of 
postage  stamps  becomes  a  part  of  my  "ego,"  which  is  in- 
complete and  restless  till  filled  out  in  that  way.  If  my 
habits  arc  such  that  I  am  not  content  when  I  know  my 
ndgltbor  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  food  until  I  have 
relieved  him,  then  rehef  of  his  suffering  becomes  a  part 
of  my  sclfliood.  If  my  desires  arc  such  that  I  have  no 
rest  of  mind  until  I  have  beaten  my  competitor  in  busi- 
ness, or  have  dnnon^tratcd  my  superiority  in  social  gifts 
by  putting  my  fellow  at  some  embarrassing  disadvantage, 

'See.  for  niunpir,  Iloblirs,  trfeiathait;  Maiulenlle,  Fablt  o/  tilt 
B»t*J  and  Roche  foucnuld,  liarimt. 
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tbvn  that  Mort  of  thing  constitutes  tny  iclf.  Our  instinct*, 
impuUoi,  itnil  h»I>itM  all  <l«muiKl  ftpproprinte  objects  in 
order  to  secure  exercise  and  expression;  and  these  end* 
in  their  offiev  of  furnishing  outlet  and  MatiNfnetion  to  our 
powers  form  a  cherished  part  of  the  "ine."  In  this  sense 
it  is  true,  and  a  truism,  thut  uU  action  involves  the  inter- 
est of  self. 

True  and  Falw  Interpretation. — But  this  doctrine  t» 
the  exact  opposite  of  that  iriteiidixl  Iiy  those  who  claim 
that  all  action  is  from  «elf-tove.  The  true  doctrine  says, 
the  seff  u  constUxtted  and  dei-eiopfd  through  \tutinct$  and 
intcuit*  whirh  arc  diratrd  upon  their  men  objecti  with 
no  coruciotta  regard  necessaril}/  for  anything  except  thtue 
object!  themnchri.  Tht  fal^e  doctrine  implies  that  the 
self  exuti  by  itself  apart  from  thete  objective  endt,  and 
that  they  are  merely  meani  for  teeuring  it  a  certain  profit 
or  pleatiure. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  a  case  of  being  so  disturiied 
in  mind  hy  the  thought  of  another  in  pain  that  one  It 
moved  to  do  something  to  relieve  him.  This  means  that 
certain  native  instincts  or  certain  acquired  hiibiti  demand 
relief  of  others  as  part  of  themsdvea.  The  well-being  of 
the  other  is  an  interest  of  the  self:  t*  n  part  of  the  self. 
This  is  precisely  what  is  meant  ordinarily  by  unscUish- 
ness:  not  lack  or  absence  of  a  self,  but  tach  a  self  ns 
idcntilles  itself  in  action  with  others*  interests  and  hence 
is  satisfied  only  when  they  arc  satisfied.  To  find  pain  in 
the  thought  of  others  pained  and  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
thought  of  their  relief,  is  to  have  and  to  be  moved  by 
personal  motives,  by  states  which  are  "selfish"  in  the  tense 
of  m/iking  up  the  self;  but  which  arc  the  exact  opposite 
of  selfish  in  the  sense  of  being  the  thought  of  some  private 
advantage  to  self.'     Putting  it  roundly,  then,  the  fallacy 

'  CoiTTpRTt  what  w«s  Slid  ntMnv,  p.  9TS.  on  tl>r  ronfitstnn  of 
pl«iLiut«  ai  end.  nnd  as  motli*.  C«nipiire  alw  Hie  followinn  from 
LMlie  Stephen,  Heltne*  of  Ethkt,  p.  it41.     It  b  often  "tnuauated 
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of  the  selfisli  motive  theory  i$  thnt  it  fails  to  see  that 
Mufincli  and  babilt  direeUd  upon  objects  are  primary, 
an<)  that  ihey  come  before  any  conitcioiiit  tliought  of  self 
as  end,  since  they  are  necessary  to  the  constitution  of 
that  thought. 

The  following  quotation  from  James  *  states  the  true 
doctrine : 

"When  I  am  led  b J-  sclflovc  to  Icccp  my  scat  whilst  Indict 
stand,  or  to  frrah  »otnettiiiif;  first  oiid  cut  out  :i)y  odglibor, 
what  I  rcAlly  love  is  tlic  comfortable  scat;  it  is  the  thing 
itself  which  I  grab.  I  love  them  )>riinarily,  as  the  mother 
loves  her  bnbr,  or  a  generous  man  an  heroic  deed.  Wherever, 
■s  here,  selfieeking  is  the  outcome  of  simple  iostlnctive  pro- 
pensity, it  is  but  a  name  for  certain  reflex  nets.  Something 
rivets  my  attention  fatally  and  fatally  provokes  tht  'selfish' 
res])onse.  ...  It  is  true  I  am  no  nutomnton,  but  a  thinker. 
But  my  tlioughtK,  like  my  acLi,  are  here  couctmed  only  with 
the  outward  things,  ...  In  fact  the  more  utterly  selfish  I 
am  in  this  primitive  way,  the  more  blindly  absorbed  my 
thought  will  be  in  the  objects  and  impulses  of  my  lust  and 
the  more  devoid  of  any  inward  looking  glance." 

3.  Results  as  Seliish:  Ambiguity  in  the  Notion. — 
Wc  must  then  j^vc  up  the  notion  that  motives  arc  inher- 
ently self -seeking,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  in  voluntary 
acts  a  thought  of  the  self  \m  the  end  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  act  is  performed.  The  self-seeking  doctrine  mayt 
however,  be  restated  in  these  terms:  Although  there  is 
no  thought  of  self  or  its  advantage  consciously  enter- 
tained) yet  our  original  instincts  are  such  that  their 
objects  do  as  mntUr  of  retult  conduce  primarily  to  the 
well-lieiug  and  advantage  of  the  self.    In  this  sense,  anger, 

that  I  dliJIke  your  pshi  bcenusc  It  U  pslnful  to  me  In  some  special 
rilatlon.  I  do  not  didlkc  It  at  your  pain.  Iiut  In  virtue  of  tome 
particular  contequenee,  sucli.  for  example,  at  Its  ninkinir  you  l<«a 
able  to  rentier  me  a  ivniiw.  In  thnt  case  I  do  not  renlly  objret 
to  your  pain  as  your  [jhIci  nt  sll.  hut  only  to  some  reuiuvuble  and 
■ertdental  fonseqiienrp*."  Tlic  entire  dlsciisnion  of  tympulliy  (pp. 
SSO-Ui),  which  is  admiralilr,  «liuul(l  Ik:  i-imsulteil. 

■  Ftgchohyy.  Vol.  I.,  p.  9W.  The  whole  dlseuBsioii,  pp.  SIT-SN. 
t*  very  Importout. 
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tinctivcly  affect  him  and  his  owa  welfare.  Any  otlicr 
arraiigcincut  would  niL-nn  wuKtc  of  social  energy,  ineffi- 
ciency in  securing  social  results. 

Tiic  quotation  from  James  also  makes  it  clear,  however, 
that  under  certain  circumstances  the  mere  absorption  in 
a  thing,  even  vithout  conscious  thought  of  self,  ia  morally 
offensive.  The  "pig"  in  manners  is  not  necessarily  think- 
ing of  himself;  all  tliat  ii  required  to  mitke  him  a  pig 
i*  that  he  should  have  too  narrow  and  exclusive  an  object 
of  regard.  The  man  .tees  Niniply  the  Hent,  not  the  scat 
and  the  lady.  The  boor  in  manners  ia  unconscious  of 
many  of  the  objects  in  the  situation  which  ihould  operate 
as  stimuli.  One  impube  or  habit  is  operating  at  the 
expense  of  others ;  the  self  in  play  is  too  petty  or  narrow. 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  rc«ults,  the  fact  which  con- 
stitutes selB.ihnesH  in  the  moral  sense  is  not  that  certain 
impulses  and  habits  secure  the  well-being  of  the  self,  bat 
that  tht  Tcell-be'mg  seaired  it  a  narrow  and  excltutve  one. 
The  forms  of  coarse  egoism  which  offend  us  most  in  ordi- 
nary hfc  are  not  usually  due  to  a  deliberate  or  »c]f-con- 
scioua  seeking  of  advantage  for  self,  but  to  such  preoc- 
cupation with  certain  ends  as  blinds  the  agent  to  the 
thought  of  the  interests  of  others.  Many  whose  behavior 
seems  to  others  most  seliish  would  deny  indignantly  (and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  dePnite  (■(m.it-ioiisnesa,  hon- 
e»lly)  ony  self-sccking  motives:  they  would  point  to  certain 
objective  results,  which  in  the  abstract  arc  denimblc,  as 
the  true  ends  of  tln-ir  ucfivitJes.  But  none  the  less,  they 
are  sellish,  l>ecause  the  limitations  of  their  interests  make 
them  overlook  the  consequences  which  affect  the  freedom 
and  hnppinc-'iK  of  othtrs. 

3.  There  are  also  Cases  in  Which  the  Thought  of 
the  Resulting  Consequence  to  the  Self  Consciously 
Enters  in  and  Modifies  the  Motive  of  the  Act. — With 
increasing  memory  and  foresight,  one  can  no  more  ignore 
tbe  lesson  of  the  post  as  to  the  consequences  of  an  act 
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upon  himself  than  he  can  ignore  other  consequencea,  A 
mnn  who  hns  Icitrned  thnt  r  certnin  act  hax  painful  con- 
sequences to  hiin&clf,  whether  to  his  bodj,  hia  reputdtion, 
his  comfort,  or  his  character,  is  quite  Ukclj  to  have  the 
thoiight  of  hiimelf  present  itself  as  part  of  tlte  foreseen 
conseqiKnces  when  the  question  of  a  Gimilar  act  recurs. 
In  and  of  itM-lf,  once  more,  this  fact  throw*  no  light  upon 
the  moral  status  of  the  act.  Everything  depends  upon 
what  sort  of  a  self  movcJt  and  how  it  niove:^.  A  man  who 
hesitated  to  rush  into  a  burning  building  to  rescue  a  suit 
of  clothes  because  he  thought  of  the  danger  to  him- 
self, would  be  sensible;  h  man  wli«  niched  out  of  tlic 
building  just  because  he  thought  of  saving  himself  when 
tlicrc  were  others  he  might  have  asKi«tcd,  would  be  con* 
temptible. 

The  one  who  began  taking  exercise  because  he  thought 
of  his  own  health,  would  he  commended ;  but  a  man  who 
thought  80  continually  of  his  own  health  as  to  shut  out 
other  objects,  would  become  an  object  of  ridicule  or  wor««. 
There  m  a  moral  pretumpt'wm  that  a  man  thould  makt 
contideralion  of  h'tmtelf  a  part  of  his  aim  and  intent.  A 
certain  care  of  health,  of  body,  of  property,  of  mental 
faculty,  because  they  arc  one's  own  is  not  only  permissible, 
but  obligatory.  This  is  what  the  older  moral  writers 
spoke  of  as  "prudence,"  or  as  "reasonable  self-love." 

(i.)  It  is  a  stock  argument  of  the  universal  selSshneu 
theory  to  point  otit  that  a  man's  acknowledgment  of  some 
public  need  or  benrfit  is  quite  likely  to  coincide  with  his 
recognition  of  some  private  advantage.  A  statesman's 
recognition  of  some  measure  of  public  policy  happens  to 
coincide  with  perceiving  that  by  pressing  it  he  can  bring 
himself  into  prominence  or  gain  office.  A  man  is  more 
likely  to  see  the  need  of  improved  conditions  of  sanitation 
or  transportation  in  a  given  locahty  if  he  has  property 
there.  A  mnn*s  indignation  at  some  prevalent  public  ill 
may  sleep  till  he  has  had  a  private  taste  of  it     We  may_ 
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admit  that  these  instances  describe  a  usual,  though  not 
universal,  iitatc  of  ufTuirx.  But  docs  it  follow  that  such 
men  are  moved  merely  by  the  thought  of  gain  to  them- 
selves? Possibly  this  somctitncs  happens;  then  the  act  ix 
si^llish  in  tlie  olinoxious  sense.  The  man  has  isolated  his 
thought  of  hicnscif  as  an  end  and  made  the  thought  of 
Hie  improvement  or  reform  merely  an  external  means. 
The  latter  is  not  truly  his  md  at  all;  he  has  not  identified 
it  with  himself.  In  other  caw-s,  while  the  individual  would 
not  have  recognized  tlie  end  if  the  thought  of  himself  had 
not  been  implicated,  yet  after  he  has  recognized  it,  titc 
two — the  thought  of  him-tslf  and  of  the  public  advantage — 
may  blend.  His  thought  of  himself  may  lend  warmth  and 
intimacy  to  an  object  which  otherwiKc  would  have  been 
cold,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  self  U  broadetud  and 
deepened  by  taking  in  the  nea  object  of  regard. 

(ii.)  Take  the  case  of  amu-ioment  or  recreation.  To  on 
adult  usually  engaged  in  strenuous  pursuits,  the  thought 
of  a  pleasure  for  the  mere  sake  of  pleasure,  of  enjoyment, 
of  having  a  "gootl  time,"  may  appeal  as  an  end.  And  if 
the  pleasure  is  itself  '*innoeent,"  only  the  requirements  of 
a  preconceived  theory  (like  the  Kantian)  would  ques- 
tion its  legitimacy.  Even  its  moral  necessity  is  clear  when 
relaxation  i*  conducive  to  cheerfuIncsK  and  efficiency 
in  more  serious  pursuits.  But  if  a  man  discriminates 
mentally  between  himself  and  the  play  or  cxercitie  in 
which  he  finds  enjoyment  and  rehef,  thinking  of  himself 
n>  n  distinct  end  to  which  the  latter  is  merely  means, 
he  is  not  Hkely  to  get  the  recreation.  It  ts  by  forgetting 
the  self,  that  is  by  taking  the  light  and  cosy  activity  at 
the  self  of  the  .-iituatiaii.  Hint  the  benefit  cornea.  To  be 
a  "lover  of  pleasure"  in  the  bad  sense  is  precisely  to 
seek  amusement*  m>>  excitements  for  a  self  which  some- 
how remains  outside  them  as  their  fixed  and  ulterior 
end. 

(iii.)  Exactly  tl»c  same  analysis  applies  to  tltc  idcA  of 
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the  moral  culture  of  the  self,  of  iUt  moriU  perfecting, 
Every  serious- minded  person  has,  from  time  to  time,  to 
take  Rtock  of  hiH  MtntuH  niul  progress  in  moral  mattcra — 
to  take  thought  of  the  moral  self  just  as  at  other  times 
be  takes  thought  of  tlw  health  of  the  bodily  self.  But 
woe  betides  that  man  wrho,  having  entered  upon  a  course  of 
rcfleetion  which  lends  to  a  clearer  conception  of  his  owo 
moral  eapacitti-n  and  weakticitscit,  maintains  that  ttiought 
as  a  distinct  mental  end,  and  thereby  makes  his  subsequent 
acta  simply  meaiiit  to  improving  or  perfecting  hii  moral 
nature.  Sueh  a  course  defeats  itself.  At  the  least,  it 
leads  to  priggishnc«s,  and  its  tendency  is  towards  one  of 
the  worst  forms  of  selfishness :  a  habit  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing that  persons,  tliat  concrete  situations  and  relationa, 
exist  simply  to  render  contributions  to  one's  own  precious 
moral  character.  The  worst  of  such  sclfiehncss  is  that 
having  protected  iUelf  with  the  mantle  of  interv^tt  in  moral 
goodness,  it  is  proof  against  that  attrition  of  experience 
which  may  always  recall  n  man  to  himself  in  the  case  of 
grosser  and  more  unconscious  absorption.  A  sentimentally 
refined  egoism  is  always  more  hopeless  than  a  brutal  and 
naive  one — though  a  brutal  one  not  infrequently  protect* 
itself  by  adoption  and  proclamation  of  the  language  of 
the  former. 

II.  Benevolence  or  Kegard  for  Others. — Ambigutitf  in 
Concrplion:  There  is  the  ^ame  ambiguity  in  the  idea  of 
aympatlietic  or  altruistic  springs  to  action  that  there  is 
!n  that  of  egoistic  and  self-regarding.  Doom  the  phrase 
n;fer  to  their  conscious  and  express  intent?  or  to  their 
objective  results  when  put  into  operation,  irrespective 
of  explicit  desire  and  aim?  And,  if  the  latter,  arc  we 
to  believe  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  others  to  be 
the  sole  and  exclusive  character  of  some  springs  of 
action,  or  simply  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  tJie 
emphant  falls  more  upon  the  good  resulting  to  others 
than    upon    other    consequences  ?      Tlie    discusaion    will 
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thaw  that  the  same  getiera]  principks  hold  for  **beneTO- 
Icnt"  as  for  self-regarding  impulses:  namely  (1)  that 
there  are  none  wiijch  from  the  start  are  consciously  nuch; 
(5£)  that  while  reflection  may  hring  to  light  their  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  of  others  so  that  it  becomes  an  element 
in  the  conacious  deaire,  this  is  a  matter  of  relative  pre- 
ponderance,  not  of  absolute  nature;  and  (3)  that  just  as 
conscious  regard  for  self  is  not  neceHsarily  had  or  "self- 
ish," so  conscious  regard  for  others  is  not  necessarily  good : 
the  eritenon  is  the  tvhole  situation  in  which  the  desire 
takes  effect. 

I.  The  Existence  of  Other-Regarding  Springs  to 
Action. — Only  the  preconceptions  of  hedonistic  psychoh 
ogy  would  ever  lead  one  to  deny  the  existence  of  reao* 
tions  and  impulses  called  out  by  the  sight  of  others'  misery 
and  joy  and  which  tend  to  increase  the  latter  and  to  relieve 
the  former.  Recent  psychologists  (writing,  of  course, 
quite  independently  of  ethical  controversies)  offer  lists 
of  native  instinctive  temlcndes  such  as  the  following; 
Anger,  jealousy,  rivalry,  secretiveness,  acquisitiveness, 
fear,  shyness,  sympathy,  affection,  pity,  sexual  love,  curi- 
osity, imitation,  play,  const  rue  tivencss.'  In  llii>>  in- 
ventory, the  first  seven  may  he  said  to  he  aroused  spectally 
by  situations  having  to  do  with  the  preservation  of  the 
self;  the  next  four  are  responses  to  stimuli  proceeding 
especially  from  others  and  tending  to  consequences  favor- 
nhle  to  them,  while  the  hist  four  are  mainly  impersonal. 
But  the  division  into  self- regarding  and  other- regarding 
is  not  exclusive  and  absolute.  Anger  mai/  be  wholly  other- 
regarding,  as  in  the  case  of  hearty  indignation  at  wrongs 
suffered  by  others ;  rivalry  nniy  be  generous  emulation  or 
he  directed  toward  surpassmg  one's  own  past  reconL 
Love  between  the  sexes,  which  should  be  the  source  of 
tteady,  far-reaching  interest  in  others,  and  which  at  times 
expresses  itself  in  supreme  abnegation  of  devotion,  easily 

'  Sw,  for  example,  Jstnu,  Frineipl**  of  Ptytkoloj}}/,  VoL  II,  eh. 
»jrfv.  ^ 
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iM-contcfl  tlic  cmiHc  of  brutal  nnd  persistent  egoism. 
>hort,  lliv  diviiiion  into  egoistic  aitd  altruistic  holds  i 
"otlwr  thing*  being  equal." 

Conlining  our&clvei  for  Uw  nvoiiK'nt  tu  tlw  native  psy 
chologit'itl  c()uipnicnt,  we  may  &ay  that  roan  is  eiidovml 
with  instinctive  promptings  which  naturallj  (that  ts,  with* 
out  the  intervention  of  deliberation  or  calculation)  taid  to 
preserve  the  self  (by  aggr&uivi;  attack  ii»  in  linger,  or  in 
protcctiro  retreat  as  in  fear);  and  to  develop  his  powcn 
(as  in  acquisitiveneiui,  ronKtructiveness,  iind  pluy);  and 
which  e(|uiilly,  without  consideration  of  resulting  ulte- 
rior iK^tefit  eitJter  to  self  or  to  others,  tend  to  bind  the 
■elf  closer  to  others  and  to  lulvttnoe  tlic  intere»tit  iif  others 
— iiH  pity,  nlTeclinnRtencss,  or  again,  const ructiven ess  and 
play.  Any  given  individual  is  Hatttrnlly  an  erratic  mixture 
of  fierce  insistence  upon  his  own  welfare  and  of  profound 
■usecptibility  to  the  huppim-^  of  otlwrs — ditferent  indi- 
viduals varying  much  in  the  respective  intensities  and  pro- 
portions of  the  (no  tcndniries. 

a.  The  Moral  Status  of  Altruistic  Tendencies. — We 
have  expressly  devoted  considerable  space  (ch.  xiii.)  to 
showing  that  Uierc  are  no  motives  which  in  and  of  them- 
selves arc  right ;  that  any  tendency,  whetJtcr  original 
instinct  or  acquired  liabit,  requires  nanction  from  tho 
special  consequenccH  which,  in  the  special  situation,  are 
likely  to  flow  (roDl  it.  The  mere  fact  that  pity  in  general 
tend)  to  conserve  Uie  welfare  of  others  does  not  guaraih^| 
tee  the  rightness  of  giving  way  to  an  impulse  of  pity, 
jitft  as  it  hapiM-ns  lo  upring  up.  This  might  mean  senti-^ 
mentalisni  for  the  agent,  and  weakening  of  the  springs 
patience,  courage,  self-help,  and  seif-respeet  in  other 
'I'he  persistence  with  which  the  doctrine  of  the  evils 
indiscriminate  charity  has  to  be  taught  is  sufficient  ci 
denee  that  tlte  ao-callMt  ot lie r- regarding  impulses  requira' 
tlic  same  control  liy  rvaxun  as  do  the  "egoistic"  ones. 
Tbcy  have  uo  iiilicrcnt  oacrvilnoss  which  exempts  them  i 
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the  Rpplication  of  the  standard  of  the  cotninon  and  rca- 
tiutiithie  iiR)>]iiiie»s. 

Evils  of  Unregulated  Altruism. — So  much  follows  from 
the  gcncr«!  principles  already  di'scuBscd,  But  there  are 
Hpt^eiul  iUngt-rs  Mn<l  evih  nttuxhint  u)x>n  an  exaggeration 
of  the  altruistic  idea,  (i.)  It  tendt  to  render  oihert  df 
pfiulfnt,  am)  thu»  contrndicts  it«  own  profcKAi-d  iiiin:  tlic 
helping  of  othen>.  Alniost  every  one  knows  some  child  who 
ix  so  continuously  "helped"  by  others,  that  he  loses  hU 
initiative  ami  reitoiim-ftilneiia.  Miiiiy  an  invalid  is  con- 
firmed in,  a  state  of  helplessness  by  the  devoted  attention 
of  otherit.  In  large  Mcial  innttcrs  there  is  always  danger 
of  the  substitution  of  an  ideal  of  conscious  "benevolence" 
for  ju«tiec:  it  is  in  aristocratic  and  feudal  periods  that 
tlie  idea  flourishes  that  "charity"  (conceived  as  conferring 
bf^efits  upon  others,  doing  things  for  them)  is  inherently 
and  uhsoliitc-Iy  a  good.  The  idea  assumes  tlie  continued 
and  necessary  existence  of  a  dependent  "lower"  class  ta 
be  the  recipients  of  tlie  kindnos  of  their  superiors;  a  class 
which  serves  as  passive  material  for  the  cultivation  in 
others  of  the  virtue  of  chiirity.  the  higher  class  "ac 
quiring  merit"  at  expense  of  the  lower,  while  the  lower 
has  gratitude  and  respect  for  authority  as  its  chief  virtues. 

(ii.)  The  erection  of  the  "benewlfnt"  impuUe  into  a 
virtue  in  and  of  itxelf  tends  to  buUd  up  egoism  in  others. 
The  child  who  finds  himself  unremittingly  the  object  of 
attention  from  others  is  likely  to  develop  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  the  relative  importance  of  his  own  effo.  The 
chronic  invalid,  conspicuously  the  recipient  of  the  ronncious 
altruism  of  others,  is  happy  in  nature  who  avoids  the  slow 
growtli  of  an  insidious  egoism.  Mm  who  are  the  con- 
stant subjects  of  abnegation  on  the  part  of  their  wives 
and  female  rehitives  rarely  fail  to  develop  a  self-absorbed 
complacency  and  unconscious  conceit. 

(iii.)  Undue  emphasis  upon  altruism  as  a  motive  is  quite 
likely  to  react  to  form  a  ptculittrly  subtle  egoism  m  the 
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perton  icho  cuUivaUt  if.  OtlicrH  cense  to  be  natural  objr 
of  iotcrcst  and  regard,  and  are  converted  into  excuses  for 
the  [flAitifestatioii  and  nurture  of  on«*H  oim  generous  f^ood- 
ncsa.  Underlving  complacency  with  respect  to  social  ills 
grow*  up  IjceauM-  tltey  iiffurd  itii  opjwKuiiilj'  for  develop- 
ing and  displaying  this  Itnest  of  virtues.  In  our  interest 
in  thr  iniiintcnance  of  our  own  benign  altriiii'iit  we  reosc 
to  be  properly  disturbed  by  conditions  which  are  in-, 
trinsieally  unjust  and  hateful.'  (iv.)  Ai  present  cip^^ 
cumHtances  amply  demonstrate,  there  is  tlic  dunger  that 
the  erection  of  benevolence  into  a  conscious  principle  in 
some  things  will  serve  to  supply  rich  persons  with  a  cloak 
for  selfislincss  in  other  <lirvction.i.  Pliilniilhropy  is  mado 
an  offset  and  compensation  for  brutal  exploitation.  A 
man  w)w  pushes  to  the  breaking-point  of  legality  aggres* 
aivety  sclfUh  efforts  to  get  ahead  of  others  in  business, 
squares  it  in  his  own  self-respect  and  in  the  esteem  of 
tho«c  claucs  of  the  community  who  entertain  like  concep* 
tions,  by  gifts  of  hospitab,  imlleges,  missions, 
libraries. 

Genuine   and   False    Altruism. — I'hese   considerations 
may  be  met  by  the  obvious   retort   that  it  is  not    true 
altruism,  genuine  benevolence,  sincere  charity,  which  we., 
are  concerned  with  in  sucJi  cases.     This  is  a  true  remarltM 
We  arc  not  of  course  criticizing  true  but  spurious  interest 
in  others.     But  why  is  it  counterfeit?    What  is  the  nature 
of  the  genuine  article?    The  danger  is  not  in  benevolence 
or  altruism,  hut  in  that  conn-jition  of  thi.-m  which  makes 
them  equivalent  to  regard  for  others  a*  others,  irrespective 
of  a  social  situation  to  which  all  alike  belong.     Then  il^| 
nothing  in  the  selfliooil  of  others,  because  they  are  others,      i 
which  gives  it  any  suprennicy  over  selfhood  in  oneself. 
Just  as  it  is  exclusivenesa  of  objective  ends,  the  ignoring 

'  Mcamrct  of  public  or  stntc  artlvHy  In  the  ratcniion.  for  eat* 
ample,  of  «lui.-Htii>ii  (fiirnlsliinic  frve  Itfxt-tiouks,  tiiki|uiiTc  im-ilieal  iit- 
(pcrtion,  nnil  rcmoly  iif  ilefft-t»),  ore  oppcijcd  liy  "Kooit  people"  b^, 
cause  there  arc  "cliiuilsblc"  agencies  tut  doing  Uiese  things. 
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of  relivtions,  wIjIcIi  in  object  ionitlile  in  s«lf]*)ini-Ks,  so  it  is 
taking  the  part  for  the  whole  which  is  obnoxious  in  so- 
cnllcd  nltrui.sm.  To  include  in  our  view  of  consequences  the 
neoil.4  nnii  posi^ibititit^  of  utherit  on  the  same  baniii  as  our 
own,  is  to  tnke  the  on)^  courtw  which  will  give  an  adcquMte 
view  of  the  nitttation.  There  in  no  situation  into  which 
these  factors  do  not  enter.  To  have  a  generous  view  of 
others  is  to  have  n  larger  world  in  which  to  act.  To 
remember  that  they,  like  ourselves,  are  persons,  are  indi- 
viciuiiN  who  arc  centers  of  joy  and  sufTcring,  of  lack  and 
of  potentiality,  is  alone  to  have  a  just  view  of  the  condi- 
tions and  issues  of  behavior.  Quickened  sympathy  means 
liberality  of  intelligenoe  and  enlightened  undcrntattding. 

The  Social  Sense  versus  Altruism. — 'I'here  is  a  great 
difference  in  principle  betwwn  modern  philanthropy  and 
the  "charity"  which  aH»umes  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
class.  The  latter  principle  tries  toacquire  merit  by  employ- 
ing one's  !>uper!or  re-soiirccx  to  lessen,  or  to  mitigate,  the 
misery  of  those  who  are  fiscd  in  a  dependent  status.  Its 
principle,  so  far  as  otJiers  arc  concerneii,  is  negative  and 
palliative  merely.  Tlie  motive  of  what  is  vital  in  modern 
philanthropy  is  constructive  and  expani«ive  because  it 
looks  to  the  well-being  of  society  as  a  whole,  not  to 
soothing  or  rendering  more  tolerable  the  conditions  of  a 
class.  It  renliws  the  interdoiHiiilence  of  interests:  that 
complex  and  variegated  interaction  of  conditions  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  any  one  iTulividiial  or  "elojts"  really 
to  secure,  to  assure,  its  own  good  as  a  separate  thing.  Its 
aim  is  general  social  advance,  constructive  social  refornii 
not  merely  doing  something  kind  for  individuals  who  are 
rendered  helpless  from  sickness  or  poverty.  Its  aim  is 
the  equity  of  justice,  not  the  inequality  of  conferring 
benefits.  That  the  sif(bt  of  the  misery  that  comes  from 
sickness,  from  insanity,  from  defective  organic  structure 
(as  among  the  blind  and  deaf),  from  poverty  that  destroy* 
hope  and  dulls  Initiative,  from  bod  nutrition,  should  stim- 
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ulate  this  general  quickening  of  the  socinl  sense  is  nal 
But  just  OS  the  activities  of  the  parent   with  rcfcreoM^^ 
to  Uic  welfnre  of  u  helplciu  infnnt  arc  viae\y  directed  ii^H 
the  dcfcrw  in  which  attention  is  mninly  fixcri  not  upon 
weiikncKK,  hut  h|x>ii  [wtitivc  opportunities  for  growtli,  »0^_ 
t)ie  elTorls  of  Uioac  whose  activities,  by  the  nature  of  cip^f 
cuin»tnncc«,  have  to  he  (-s]K-cinlly  remedial  nnd  pallintive 
are  most  cifective  when  centered  on  the  social  rights  and.^^ 
pwsihi lilies   of   the   unfortunate   individuakt   imteod   o4^| 
treating  them  as  separute  individuals  to  whom,  in  their 
HcparatencM,  "good  is  to  be  done." 

The  best  kind  of  help  to  others,  w)icncvcr  positible, 
indirect,  and  consists  in  such  modifications  of  the 
tions  of  life,  of  the  general  Itvcl  of  subKi^tencc,  lis  enabi 
them  indepcndeiitl;  to  hi-lp  themselves.*    Whenever 
tionn  require  purely  direct  and  personal  aid,  it  is 
given  when  it  proci-edi  from  u  natural  social  rvlationshi| 
and  not  from  a  motive  of  "benevolence"  as  a  separat 
force.'     The  gift  that  pauperizes  when  proceeding  from' 
a  philanthropist  in  his  special  capacity,  is  a  beneficent 
acknowledgment  of  the  relationships  of  the  case  when 
conies  from  n  neighbor  or  fr<mi  one  who  has  other  tote 
ests  in  common  with  the  one  assisted. 

The  Private  and  the  Social  Self. — The  contrast 
tvecn    t!ie    narrow    or    restrictive    and    the    general 
expansive   good   explains   why   evil   presents   itself   as 
selfish  end  in  contrast  with  an  autlioritaiive,  but  faint 
good  of  others.     This  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  because^ 
regard  for  the  good  of  M-lf  i»  inherently  had  and  regard 
for  that  of  others  intrinsically  right ;  but  because  we 
apt  to  identify  the  itolf  with  the  habitual,  with  that 
which  WG  arc  best  adjusted  and  wliich  represents  the  cu 


'  ComiMK  Spcncer'n   critlrlEmR   of   Beiitluirn's   Hew   of  happl: 
aa   a    wcini   standunl    In   cotilrniil   with   hit   own   Idcnt   of    frc^don, 
Srr  Klhir,.  Vol.  I..  p|».  IfiJ-IW. 

'  See  Addnnw,  DtmovriKj  and  Soeiai  Bthlet,  ch.  IL 
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tom&Ty  occupation.  Any  moral  crisis  is  tJms  fnirly  pic- 
tured ws  a  stnig;;lc  to  overcome  selfishness.  *rhe  teitdencjr 
tinder  such  drciim.il(incc»  in  lo  contrKct,  to  secrete,  to  hang 
on  to  what  is  already  achie%-ed  and  possessed.  The  habit- 
ual self  needs  to  go  out  of  th«  narrowness  of  its  accus* 
tomcd  fcroovcs  into  the  spacious  oJr  of  more  generous 
beharior. 

§  4.    THE    GOOD   AS   SKLP-BEAUZATtON 

We  now  come  to  the  theory  which  uttempts  to  do  justice 
to  the  onc-«!ded  truths  we  have  been  engaged  with,  vtz., 
the  idea  tlint  tlie  moral  end  is  sclf-realtxation.  Liltc  self- 
assertion  in  some  respects,  it  differs  in  conceiving  the  self 
to  be  realized  as  universal  and  ultimate,  involving  the  ful- 
fillment of  all  capacitiet  and  the  observance  of  all 
relations.  Such  a  comprchcnsi^'c  self-realization  includes 
also,  it  is  urged,  the  truth  of  altrutKm,  since  the  "uni- 
versal seir'  is  realized  only  when  the  relations  that  bind 
one  to  others  arc  fulfilled.  It  nvoidt  aNo  the  incunsitttencieB 
and  defects  of  the  notion  of  self-sacrifice  for  its  own  sake, 
while  emphasising  that  the  present  incomplete  self  miixt  be 
denied  for  the  sake  of  attainment  of  a  more  complete  and 
final  self,  A  discussion  of  this  theory  accordingly  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  gathering  together  and  summarizing 
various  points  regarding  the  role  of  the  self  in  tlic  moral 
life. 

Ambiguity  in  the  Conception. —  Is  sclf-realiaation  the 
end?  As  we  have  had  xtich  frequent  occasion  to  observe, 
"end**  means  either  the  consequences  actually  effected,  the 
cloMng  mid  completing  phase  of  aii  act,  or  the  aim  held 
deliberately  in  new.  Now  realization  of  self  is  an  end 
(though  not  the  only  end)  in  the  former  sense.  Every 
moral  act  in  its  outcome  marks  a  development  or  fulfill- 
ment of  selfhood.  But  the  very  nature  of  right  action 
forbids  that  tlie  self  should  be  the  end  In  the  sense  of 
being  the  conscious  aim  of  moral  activity.     For  there 
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ifl  no  way  of  dlsoorcrinfT  the  nature  of  the  self  except 
terniH  of  objective  tikIn  which  fiiUiU  it*  cupiu-itiea,  and 
there  Is  no  wag  of  rc&liiing  the  self  except  as  it  is  for- 
jtottcn  in  devnlion  to  these  ohjcctive  emU.  ^m 

1.  Self-Rcalization  as  Consequence  of  Moral  Actioiu-^l 
Every  f^ood  act  rculizes  the  seUliood  of  tlw  a^nt  who  per- 
forntfl  it ;  ever_v  bad  art  tends  to  Uie  lowering  or  dextructioo 
of  Belfliood.     This   truth  is  expressed  in   Kant's  mnxim 
that  evcr^-  personality  should  be  regarded  an  always  an  end, 
never  as  a  means,  with  its  implication  that  a  wrong  intent^ 
always  reduces  itelfliood  to  the  status  of  a  mere  tool  ch^| 
device  for  securing  some  end  beyond  itself — the  self-indul- 
gent nuin  treating  liis  personal  powers  as  mere  means  to 
accuring  ease,  comfort,  or  pkaaurc     It  i»  expressed  by 
ordinary   moral  judgment  in   its  view  that  all   immoral 
action  i*  a  sort  of  jtroHlitutiun,  a  lowering  of  the  dignity^ 
of  the  self  to  base  ends.    The  destructive  tendency  of  cv 
deeds  i»  witnessed  aNo  by  our  common  language  in  its  con 
ceptioii  of  wrong  as  dissipation,  dissoluteness,  duplicity.' 
The    bad    character    is    one    which    is    shaky,    empty* 
"naughty,"  unstable,  gone  to  pieces,  just  as   the  good 
man   is  straight,   solid,   four-square,  sound,   substantial.^ 
I'his  conviction  th^it  at  bottom  and  in  tlie  end,  in  spit 
of  all  temporary  appearance  to  the  contrary,  the  right 
net  effects  a  realization  of  tlie  self,  is  also  evidenced 
the  common  belief  that  virtue  brings  its  own  bliss.     N'a 
matter  how  much  suffering  from  physical  loss  or  from' 
material  and  mental  inronvcnience  or  loss  of  social  repute 
virtue  may  bring  with  it,  the  qaalittf  of  happiness  thatfl 
aeeorapanicH    devotion    to    the    rij^ht    ciid    >t    m    imiquc, 
•0  UmetHabis.  that  pains  and  discomforts  do  not  wd^ 
in  the  balance.    It  is  indeed  possible  to  state  this  truth  in 
such  an  exaggerated  perspective  that  it  becomes  faW;  but^ 
taken  just  for  what  it  is,  it  acknowledges  that  whatever  H 
harm  or  loss  a  right  act  may  bring  to  the  self  in  some  of 
ita  aspectsj'—evcn  extending  to  destruction  of  the  bodllfJ 
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self,- — the  inmost  moral  self  Hnds  fuIfiUincnt  and  cookc- 
quent  hajipinvMS  in  the  good. 

a.   Self-Realization   as   Aim  of   Moral   Action This 

realization  of  selfhood  in  the  right  course  of  action  iS) 
hovever,  not  Ihe  end  of  a  moral  act — that  is,  it  is  not 
the  only  end.  The  moral  act  is  one  which  sustains  a  whok- 
coinplcx  tijiitein  of  social  values ;  one  which  keeps  vital 
and  proftressive  the  industrial  order,  science,  art,  and  the 
State.  The  patriot  who  dies  for  his  country  may  find 
in  that  devotion  his  own  supreme  realization,  but  none  the 
lem  ilie  aim  of  his  act  is  precisely  that  for  which  he  per- 
forins it:  the  conservation  of  liis  nntion.  lie  dies  for  his 
cotmtry,  not  for  himself.  He  is  what  he  would  he  in  dying 
for  his  country,  not  in  dying  for  himself.  To  say  that 
hi«  conmouM  aim  i^  self-rc^nlization  is  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  That  his  willingness  to  die  for  his  coun- 
try proves  that  his  country's  gooil  is  taken  by  him  to 
constitute  himself  and  his  own  good  is  true;  but  his  aim 
i*  hiH  country's  good  us  cfmalituting  hi^  svl  f  -  real  ixat  ion, 
not  the  eelf-r«slization.  It  is  impossible  that  genuine 
artistic  creation  or  execution  should  not  be  nccompatiied 
with  the  joy  of  an  expanding  selfhood,  but  the  artist 
who  thinks  of  himself  and  allows  n  view  of  himself  to  in- 
tervene; K'tween  his  piTformaiiee  and  its  result,  has  the 
embarrassment  and  awkwardness  of  "self -consciousness," 
which  afTects  for  the  worNc  his  artistic  product.  And  it 
makes  little  difTerencc  whether  it  is  Ihe  thought  of  himself 
M  materially  profiting,  or  as  famous,  or  as  tcclmical 
performer,  or  ax  licnefiting  the  public,  or  a«  weuring 
his  own  complete  artistic  culture,  that  comes  in  between. 
In  luiy  case,  there  is  loss  to  the  work,  and  lotts  in  ttie 
very  thing  taken  as  end,  namely,  development  of  his 
own  powers.  The  problem  of  morality,  upon  the  intel- 
lectual side,  is  the  discovery  of,  the  finding  of,  the  self,  in 
the  objective  end  to  be  striven  for:  and  then  upon  the 
rt  practical  side,  it  is  the  losing  of  the  self  in   the 
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enckuvnr  for  Ihc  ol)j*oti«'  n-nll/nlion.  Th!"  i«  the  iHstm^ 
tnith  in  llic  conception  of  Hclf-abnvgation,  aelf-forgvt- 
futnt«H,  (liKiitleirittod  inU-rcwt. 

The  Thought  of  Self-Realuation.^ — Since,  however,  t)>c 
riNiliziiticin  iif  M-lflioud,  Hk  ifirvnj^ihvninj^  and  perfecting 
of  CApacityi  is  as  matter  of  fact  one  pliase  of  Uh'  ob- 
JM'live  end,  it  may,  at  tim^t,  be  definitely  present  in 
thuugtil  nit  part  of  the  fon-Hi'i-n  c*»niwi{ur>icos ;  nnd  even, 
at  timfi,  nisy  be  the  most  prominent  feature  of  Uie  con- 
ceived rcHult*.  The  artifit,  for  example  a  muxician  or 
painter,  may  practice  for  the  Hake  of  ucqturtiig  nkill,  that 
ii,  of  developing  capacity.  In  this  cose,  the  usual  rela- 
tionnliip  rtf  ohjectire  work  nnd  |>erMmal  power  in  reversed; 
tJi<.-  product  or  performance  being  subordinated  to  the 
perfecting  of  power,  itutnul  of  power  being  realised  in  ■ 
tlio  use  it  is  put  to.  But  the  development  of  power  is 
not  ci>nccivc(l  as  «  final  aid,  but  as  dftirable  hecaiuc  of  an 
frentual  more  liherat  and  e^ettive  lue.  It  in  matter  of 
temporary  cmplmtis.  Something  of  like  nature  occurs  in 
the  moral  life — not  that  one  definitely  rebcarses  or  prac- 
ticea  moral  deeds  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  more  skill 
and  power.  At  times  the  effect  upon  the  self  of  a  deed 
becomes  the  conspicuously  controlling  clement  in  the  fore- 
cast of  consequence!!.  ( See  p.  388. )  For  example,  a  per- 
son may  realise  that  a  certain  act  is  trivial  in  its  effects 
ujwn  others  and  in  the  changes  it  impresses  upon  the 
Torld;  and  yet  he  may  hesitate  to  perform  it  because  he 
nalbes  it  would  intensify  some  t«nd<rncy  of  his  own  in 
such  a  way  as,  in  the  delicate  economy  of  character,  to  dis- 
turb the  proper  balance  of  the  springs  to  action.  Or,  on 
the  other  band,  the  agent  may  apprehend  that  some  con- 
vequenccs  that  are  legitimate  and  important  in  themselves 
involve,  in  their  attainment,  an  improper  sacrifice  of  per- 
Moal  capacity.  In  such  cases,  the  consideration  of  tlie 
effect  upon  self-rvalixation  is  not  only  permissible,  but 
imperative  as  a  part  or  phase  of  the  total  end. 
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The  Problem  of  Equating  Personal  and  General  Hap- 
piness.— Miii'li  iiiuriil  !i|Kirul»ti<m  Iiiih  liccti  dc'voted  to 
thf  problem  of  ctjuuting  personal  happine§8  and  regard  for 
the  geiKTnl  (((>()d.  Kifjiil  niornl  lu'tion,  il  in  nKHtimvd, 
ConxUt!!  cNpeeially  of  juatict-  anil  lien cvo knee,— attitudes 
which  aim  at  the  |{ood  of  uIIhtn.  But,  it  is  nlso  iiHNUiiied, 
ft  just  and  righteous  order  of  the  universe  requires 
that  the  limn  w)io  seeks  the  happiness  of  others  should 
also  himself  be  a  happy  man.  Much  ingenuity  has  been 
dirtrtixl  to  explaining  away  and  accounting  for  the  seem- 
ing discrepancies:  llu-  ca.%es  where  men  not  conspicuous  for 
regard  for  others  or  for  maintaining  a  serious  and  noble 
view  of  life  seem  to  mainttiin  a  banking-credit  on  the  side 
of  hapjiines^s :  while  nicn  dcroted  to  others,  men  conspicu- 
ous for  range  of  sympathetic  affection*,  scein  to  have  a 
debit  balance.  The  problem  is  the  more  serious  because 
the  reitpectivu  good  and  ill  fortuncH  do  not  seem  to  be 
entirely  accidental  and  external,  but  to  come  as  results 
from  the  moral  factorit  in  behavior.  It  would  not  be 
dillicutt  to  build  up  an  argument  to  show  that  while  ex- 
treme viciousncss  or  isolated  egoism  is  unfavorable  to 
happiness,  so  also  arc  keenness  and  breadth  of  affections. 
The  argument  would  claim  that  the  most  comfoKable 
course  of  life  is  one  in  which  the  man  cultivates  enough 
intimacies  with  enough  persons  lo  secure  for  himself  tlieir 
support  and  aid,  but  avoids  engaging  his  sympathies  too 
closely  in  their  affairs  and  entangling  himself  in  any  asso- 
ciations which  would  require  self-sftcrifice  or  exposure  to 
the  sufferings  of  others:  a  course  of  life  in  which  the 
individual  shuns  those  excesses  of  vice  which  injure  health, 
wealth,  and  le.t.sen  the  decent  esteem  of  others,  but  also 
shuns  enterprises  of  precarious  \'irtue  and  devotion  to 
high  ni)d  difficult  ends. 

Real    and   Artificial    Aspects  of   the   Problem.— The 

problem   thus  put  seems  insoluble,  or  soluble  only  upon 

[the  supposition  of  some  prolongation  of  life  under  condi- 
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lions  verj  different  from  tho«c  of  the  prcwat,  in  which  the 
prcAcnt  lack  of  bnluricc  between  happiness  and  goodnvss 
will  be  redreKScd.  But  the  proU^m  u  uuolubte  becante  it 
M  artifliial.*  It  iiNMjtnn  it  r«ndv-ntiide  ttelf  and  hmcv  a 
ready-made  type  of  satisfaction  of  happiness.  It  is  not 
the  buHinesN  of  moral  tlieory  to  demonntratr  tlie  rxiHtviice 
of  mathematical  equations,  in  this  life  or  another  one,  be- 
tween goodness  uod  virtue.  It  is  ttic  business  of  nwn 
to  develop  luch  capacities  and  desires,  such  aelvcs  u 
render  them  capable  of  findinji;  their  own  satisfaction, 
tlieir  invaluable  value,  in  fultiiling  the  demands  which 
grow  out  of  their  associated  life.  Such  happiness  ma; 
be  short  in  duration  and  hHrM  in  Imll;:  hut  that  it  out- 
weighs in  quality  all  ac  coin  puny  ing  discomforts  as  well  as 
all  enjoynionlH  which  may  luive  been  miKxed  by  not  doing 
HoiiK-thin^  v\iv,  is  attested  by  the  simple  fact  that  men  do 
consciously  choose  it.  Such  a  person  has  found  himKlf, 
Jtnd  has  solved  tJic  problem  in  the  only  place  and  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  solved :  in  action.  To  demand 
in  advance-  of  voluntary  desire  and  di-HlxTntc  choice  that 
it  be  demonstrated  that  an  individual  shall  get  happi- 
ness in  the  measure  of  the  Tightness  of  his  act,  is  to  de- 
mand the  ol>l iteration  of  the  essential  factor  in  morality: 
the  constant  diseo^'ory,  formation,  and  reformation  of  the 
self  in  the  end.o  which  lui  individual  is  calkxl  upon  to 
sustain   and  develop   in   virtue  of   his   membership   in   a 

'Coinpnre  the  following  calrcme  words  of  Sumner  {PaUii><iy*, 
p.  0)  I  "T\%e  KTcat  qucntion  of  wurld  pIviloMpIij  olwavs  hu  bten, 
wlint  in  tlic  refll  rrtatloii  tielwrt-n  Imppliicui  ncid  ftoocfiirss?  It  is 
only  within  a  few  fcviwriititni.t  Uint  men  have  founil  fimrngc  to  my 
there  Is  cimif."  Hut  wlirn  Sumner,  in  tin-  next  srcileiiff,  Hiys,  "The 
wbnic  itrrnfcth  at  Ihr  iHili-un  that  they  an:  cnrrvUtcd  ii  In  the 
opposite  eipcflcncr  xlilch  pnivni  tliitt  no  ei'll  tiling  brings  happi- 
nc»,"  imr  luav  well  nnIi  itlmt  more  reUUnn  Miy  rcimimiblc  mnn 
would  wniit.  Pot  II  Inilk-ntri  Diat  'coodiKSf'*  consists  in  sctive 
tntcred  in  tlui*«  llttnipi  w-liicti  renlly  hrlni  hnpplnrax;  nnd  while 
It  hf  no  IDMU  follows  tiMl  Ihlx  Inlcmt  will  ^Ksr/  tven  h  propou- 
derancc  of  pl««s«»  mr  piilii  to  Du-  ]wr?K>n,  it  U  nlwiiys  o|icn  to  hlia 
to  jfiiff  an<1  lakt  Ms  donUiMut  happiness  In  making  this  interest 
dotnlnanl  In  his  Ilfh 
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social  whole.  The  solution  of  the  problem  throuffh  the 
individual'^  voliintnry  idvntifieation  of  hirnxelf  with  social 
relations  and  aims  is  neither  rare  nor  Utopian.  It  is 
Rchifvcd  not  only  by  connpicuous  social  figurcH,  but  by 
multitudes  of  "obscure"  figures  who  are  faithful  to  the 
callings  of  their  social  reUtionithipit  nnd  offiot-n.  That  the 
conditions  of  life  for  all  should  be  enlarged,  that  wider 
opportunities  nnd  richer  fidds  of  activity  nhoiild  be  opened, 
in  order  that  happiness  may  be  of  a  more  noble  and  varie- 
gated sort,  thdt  those  inequalities  of  status  which  lend  men 
to  find  tiieir  advantage  in  disregard  of  others  iihould  be 
destroyed — these  things  arc  indeed  necessary.  But  under 
the  most  ideal  conditions  which  can  be  imagined,  if  there 
remain  any  moral  element  whatsoever,  it  will  be  only 
through  personal  deliberation  nnd  personal  preference  na 
to  objective  and  social  ends  that  the  individual  will  dis- 
cover and  constitute  himself,  and  hence  discover  the  sort 
of  happiness  required  as  his  good. 

Our  final  word  about  the  place  of  the  self  in  the  moral 
life  is,  then,  that  the  problem  of  morality  is  the  Formation, 
out  of  the  body  of  original  instinctire  impulses  which  com- 
potte  the  natural  self,  of  a  voluntary  self  in  which  socialized 
desires  and  affections  are  dominant,  and  in  which  the  last 
and  controlling  principle  of  deliberation  is  the  love  of  the 
objects  which  will  make  thi*  transformation  possible.  If 
wc  identify,  as  we  must  do,  the  interests  of  such  a  charac- 
ter with  (he  virtues,  wc  may  say  with  Spinoza  that  happi- 
ness is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  ia  virtue  itself.  What, 
then,  arc  the  virtues? 
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Definition  of  Virtue. — It  b  upon  the  self,  upon  the 
afjrmt,  that  ultiiiiutcl;  FmIIs  th<.<  burden  of  miiiiitaining  and 
of  extending  the  vslues  which  make  life  reasonable  and 
good.  The  worth  of  science,  of  art,  of  in(lu!<tr_v,  of  rela- 
tioiiship  of  cniin  ii»(l  wife,  parent  and  cliild,  teacher  and 
pupil,  friend  and  friend,  citizen  and  Stutc,  exist*  only  as 
there  are  characters  consistent];  intercntcd  in  Huch  goods. 
Hence  any  trait  of  character  which  makes  for  these 
goods  is  esteemed;  it  is  given  positive  value;  while  any 
disposition  of  Kclfboud  found  to  huve  w  contrary  tendency 
is  condemned — has  negative  value.  The  habits  of  char- 
acter whwie  effect  is  to  >ustJiin  and  .spread  the  rational 
or  common  good  are  virtues ;  the  traits  of  character  which 
have  (lie  opposite  effect  are  vices. 

Virtue  and  Approbation;  Vice  and  Condemnation, — 
The  approbation  and  disapprobation  risitcd  upon  eonduct 
are  never  purely  intellectual.  They  are  also  emotional  and 
practical.  Wc  are  stirred  to  hostility  at  whatever  disturbs 
the  order  of  society ;  wc  are  moved  to  admiring  sympathy 
of  whatever  makes  for  its  welfare.  And  these  emotions 
express  themselves  in  appropriate  conduct.  To  <liiiapprove 
and  dislike  is  to  reprove,  blame,  and  punish.  To  approve 
is  to  encourage,  to  aid.  and  support.  Hence  the  judg* 
mcnts  express  the  character  of  the  one  who  utters  them — 
they  are  traits  of  his  conduct  and  character;  and  tJicy 
react  into  the  character  of  the  agent  upon  whom  they  are 
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directed.  TTiey  are  part  of  the  procesB  of  forming  chitr- 
Actcr.  The  conunniclntion  U  of  the  nnture  of  n  reward 
calculated  to  coolirm  the  person  in  the  right  course  of 
■ctton.  Tlie  reprobation  is  of  the  nature  of  punishment, 
fltte<l  to  dissuade  the  agent  from  the  wrong  course.  Thi» 
cncouragcnipnt  and  blame  arc  not  nccessurilj  of  an  ex- 
ternal Nort :  tlw  reward  and  the  punishment  majr  not  ba^| 
in  material  things.  It  is  not  from  ulterior  design  tbar^ 
■odetj  esteems  and  reNpccts  those  attributes  of  un  agent 
which  tend  to  its  own  jteare  and  welfare;  it  is  from  natural, 
instinctive  response  to  acknowledge  whatever  makes  for  its 
good.  None  the  less,  the  social  esteem,  tlie  honor  which 
attend  c«rtain  acts  inevitably  educate  the  individual 
who  performs  tlicse  acts,  and  they  strengthen,  emotionally 
and  practically,  his  interest  in  the  right.  Similarly, 
there  is  an  instinctive  reaction  of  society  against  an 
infringement  of  its  customs  and  ideals;  it  naturally 
"makes  it  hot"  for  any  one  who  disturbs  its  value*.  And 
tllis  disagreeable  attention  instructs  the  indix-idual  as  to 
the  consequences  of  his  act,  and  works  to  hinder  the  forma-^_ 
tion  of  dispositions  of  the  socially  dislike<l  kind.  ^J 

Natural  Ability  and  Virtue. — There  is  a  tendency  to 
use  the  term  virtue  in  an  abstritct  "moralistic"  sense — a 
way  which  makes  it  almoat  Pharisaic  in  character.  Hard 
and  fiist  lines  arc  drawn  between  certain  traits  of  char- 
acter labeled  "virtues"  and  others  called  talents,  natural^ 
abilities,  or  gifts  of  nature.  Apart  from  deliberate  *>^H 
reflective  nurture,  modesty  or  generosity  is  no  less  and  no 
more  a  purely  natural  ability  than  is  good-humor,  a  turn 
for  mechanics,  or  presence  of  mind.  F.very  natural  ca- 
pacity, every  talciit  or  ability,  whether  of  inquiring  mind) 
of  gentle  alfcction  or  of  cxoeiitivc  skill,  becomes  a  virtue 
when  it  is  turned  to  account  in  supporting  or  extending 
the  fabric  of  social  values;  and  it  turns,  if  not  to  vice 
at  least  to  tielinquency,  when  not  thus  utilized.  'ITie  in*-, 
portant  habits  convLiitionally  reckoned  virtues  arc  barr 
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unless  they  nrc  the  cumulative  ftuemblnge  of  a  multitude 
of  anonymous  intorcstg  and  capacities.  Such  natural  apti- 
tudes vary  widely  in  difTorcnt  in<)ividualtt.  Their  endow- 
ments and  circumstances  occasion  and  exact  different 
virtues,  and  yet  one  person  i*  not  more  or  lew*  virtuous 
than  another  because  his  virtues  take  a  different  form. 

Changes  in  Virtues.— It  follows  also  that  the  meaning, 
or  content,  of  virtues  changes  from  time  to  time.  Their 
abstract  form,  the  man'*  attitude  towards  the  good,  re- 
mains the  same.  But  when  inxtitutiouH  and  cuatoma 
change  and  natural  abilities  arc  differently  stimulated  and 
evoked,  ends  vary,  and  hjibits  of  character  are  differently 
esteemed  both  by  the  individual  agent  and  by  others  who 
judge.  No  flocial  group  could  i>e  maintained  without 
patriotism  and  chastity,  but  the  actual  meaning  of  chas- 
tity and  patrioti^n  is  widely  different  in  contemporary 
society  from  what  it  was  in  savage  tribes  or  from  what 
we  mnj-  expect  it  to  be  five  hundred  years  from  now.  Cour- 
age in  one  society  may  consist  almost  wholly  in  willingness 
to  face  physical  danger  and  death  in  voluntary  devotion  to 
one's  community ;  in  another,  it  may  be  willingncsH  to 
support  an  unpopular  cause  in  the  face  of  ridicule. 

Conventional  and  Genuine  Virtue. — When  we  take 
these  social  changes  on  a  broad  scale,  in  the  gross,  the  point 
just  made  is  probably  clear  without  cmphuxis.  But  we  arc 
apt  to  forget  that  minor  clianges  are  going  on  alt  the 
while.  The  community's  formulated  code  of  esteem  and 
regard  and  praii^e  at  any  given  time  is  likely  to  lag  some- 
what behind  its  practical  level  of  achievement  and  possi* 
bility.  It  is  more  or  le.si  traditional,  describing  what  used 
to  l)c,  rather  than  what  are,  virtues.  The  "respectable" 
comes  to  mean  tolerable,  passable,  conventional.  Accord- 
ingly the  prevailing  scheme  of  assigning  merit  and  blame, 
while  on  the  whole  a  mainstay  of  moral  guidance  and  in- 
struction, is  also  a  menace  to  moral  growth.  Hence  men 
must  look  behind  the  current  valuation  to  the  real  value. 
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tues  with  an  pxact  definition  of  each.  Virtues  arc  num- 
ix-rlcH.t.  Every  nJtuation,  not  of  a  routine  order, 
brings  in  soin«  specla]  shading,  some  unique  sdaptatioo, 
of  disposition. 

Twofold  Classification. — We  may,  however,  classify 
the  chief  institutions  of  social  life — language,  scientific  in- 
vestigation, artistic  production,  industrial  efficiency,  fam- 
ily, local  community,  nation,  humanity — and  specify  the 
typCR  of  mental  dispoHJtion  and  intercRt  which  are  fitted  to 
maintain  them  flourishingly ;  or,  starting  from  typical  im- 
pulsive and  instinctive  tcndmciex,  wc  may  consider  Hie 
form  they  aiiiiume  when  they  become  intelligently  exercised 
habits.  A  virtue  may  be  defined,  accordingly,  cither  as 
the  settled  intelligent  ulentification  of  an  agent't  capacity 
teith  tome  aspect  of  the  reasonable  or  common  happiness; 
or,  as  a  social  custom  or  tendency  organised  into  a  per- 
sonal habit  of  valuation.  From  the  latter  standpoint, 
truthfulness  is  the  social  institution  of  language  main- 
tained at  its  best  pitch  of  efficiency  through  the  habitual 
purposes  of  individuals;  from  the  former,  it  is  an  in- 
stinctive capacity  and  tendency  to  communicate  emotions 
and  ideas  directed  so  as  to  maintain  social  peace  and 
prosperity.  In  like  fashion,  one  might  catalogue  all  forms 
of  social  custom  and  institution  on  one  hand;  and  all  the 
species  and  varieties  of  individual  equipment  on  the  ottier, 
and  enumerate  a  virtue  for  each.  But  the  performance  is 
so  formal  as  not  to  amount  to  much. 

Aspects  of  Virtue.  — Any  virtuous  disposition  of  char- 
acter exhibits,  howc\'cr,  certain  main  traits,  a  considei^ 
ation  of  which  will  serre  to  review  and  summarize  our  an- 
alysis of  the  moral  life. 

I.  The  Interest  Must  be  Entire  or  Whole-hearted. — 
The  whole  self,  without  division  or  reservation,  must  go 
out  into  the  proposed  object  and  find  therein  its  own  satis- 
faction. Virtue  is  integrity ;  vice  duplicity.  Goodness  is 
straight,  right ;  badness  is  crooked,  indirect.    Interest  that 
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ii  iBcowphto  i*  not  atcnat,  bttt  (to  far  m  taamfkbt}  at- 
di^r^mee  Bnd  JwwganL  Tlw  lotaG^  of  iatenst  we  csU 
ftffo-tMB.  Ion;  mmI  l«*t  b  tfa»  ftrtBBug  of  the  law.  A 
grudging  nrtue  U  not  to  no  rirtoe  at  all ;  tbarougb  beait- 
tD«H  bi  «*«■  «  bad  caow  >tin  adnaratioB,  and  htkewarm- 
utm  m  tftry  Erection  a  alwajri  doptMd  aa  lacaniag  lack 
of  character.  Surmid«r,  abandooniart,  b  of  the  CMenct' 
of  idratHlcJttioa  of  Mif  with  an  object. 

II.  The  Intcrot  Must  be  Energetic  and  Hence  Per- 
•ifltent. — Onr  twallow  don  not  make  a  lumtncr  nor  a  spo- 
radic right  act  a  virtuoua  habit.  Fair-weather  character 
baa  a  pmrirrbially  bad  name.  Endurance  through  diacour- 
Bgentnt,  through  f^xl  repute  and  ill.  weal  i^nA  woe,  testa 
the  vigor  of  interest  in  the  good,  and  both  builds  up  and 
•xpresM*  a  formed  character. 

III.  The  Interest  Must  be  Pure  or  Sincere. — Honest; 
if,  doubtlmt,  ttx;  t>c>t  policj,  and  it  n  better  n  man  should 
be  honest  from  policy  than  not  honest  at  all.  If  genuinely 
hoMrt  from  considerations  of  prudence,  he  is  on  the  road 
to  learn  better  reasons  for  honesty.  None  the  lejui,  we  are 
■usfMcious  of  a  man  if  wc  believe  that  motives  of  personal 
profit  are  the  only  stay  of  his  honrsty.  I-'or  circunintances 
might  arise  in  which,  in  the  exceptional  case,  it  would  be 
clear  that  personal  advantage  ky  in  dishonesty.  The  mo- 
tive for  honrsty  would  hold  in  nioxt  eases,  in  ordinary  and 
routine  nrt'umstances  and  in  the  glare  of  publicity,  but 
not  in  the  dark  of  secrecy,  or  in  the  turmoil  of  disturtied 
cirruinstanre.  The  eye  single  to  the  jfood,  the  "disin- 
terested intorejit"  of  moralists,  is  required.  The  inotire 
that  has  to  be  conxcd  or  coerced  to  its  work  by  some 
promise  or  threat  is  iminrfci-t. 

Cardinal  or  Indispensable  Aspects  of  Virtue. — Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  we  are  not  attempting  to  classify  varioua 
arts  or  hnhits.  hut  only  to  state  traits  essential  to  all  mo- 
rality, we  have  the  "cardinal  virtue*"  of  moral  tlwory. 
Aa   vhole-lieartcd,   as   complete   interest,   any   habit   or 


attitude  of  charscter  involves  justice  and  love;  in  pcr- 
KJ8tcntly  active,  it  is  cuurag<'-,  fortitude,  or  vigor;  as  un- 
mixed and  siii({le.  it  is  tcniperancc — in  its  classic  Hmsv. 
And  since  no  liubitual  intt-rcMt  run  lie  integral,  enduring, 
or  sincere,  save  as  it  is  reasonable,  save,  that  is,  aa  it  is 
rooted  in  the  deliberate  hnbit  of  viewing  the  part  in  tW 
li^ht  of  ttie  whole,  the  present  in  tlie  light  of  the  past  and 
future,  interest  in  the  good  ia  abo  wisdom  or  conscien- 
tiousness r^intereit  in  the  discovery  of  the  tnio  good  of 
the  situation.  Without  this  interest,  all  our  interest  is 
likely  to  be  perverted  and  misleading — requiring  to  be 
repented  of. 

Wisdom,  or  (in  modem  phrase)  conscientiousness,  is  the 
nur»e  of  nil  the  virtues.  Our  most  devoted  courage  ia  in 
the  will  to  know  the  good  and  the  fair  by  unflinching  at- 
tention to  the  painful  and  disagreeable.  Our  sc*"ere»t  dis- 
cipline in  self-control  is  that  which  checks  the  exorbitant 
pretensions  of  an  appetite  by  insisting  upon  knowing  it  in 
its  true  proportionK.  The  moat  exacting  justice  is  that  of 
an  intelligence  which  gives  due  weight  to  ca<^  desire  and 
demand  in  dolilierntion  before  it  is  allowi-d  to  pass  into 
overt  action.  That  affection  and  wisdom  lie  close  to  each 
other  is  evidenced  by  our  language;  thoughtfulness,  re- 
gard, consideration  for  others,  recognition  of  others, 
attention  to  others. 


§1,   TEMPERANCB 

The  English  word  "te»npcrancc"  (particularly  in  its 
local  association  with  agitation  regarding  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors)  IK  a  poor  suhxtitute  for  the  Greek  tophroi' 
yne  which,  through  the  Latin  tcmperantla,  it  represents. 
The  Athenian  Greek  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  just 
as  there  are  btwlesN,  despntirnlly  ruled,  and  self-governed 
commimitiea,  so  there  arc  lawless,  and  s«rvile,  and  self- 
nitcd  indivtdiutls.    W^hi-never  there  ts  a  velf-govcrnod  soul, 
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there  U  a  happj  blending  of  the  niiUiorit;  of  reiiMm  with 
the  force  of  «j>i)ctit<;.  Tlic  iiulividuars  divers*  nature  is 
tempered  into  a  living  harmony  of  desire  And  intelligence 
Reason  governs  not  tin  n  lyrimt  froin  without,  but  as  a 
guidr  to  which  the  impuUcs  nnd  emotions  are  gladly  re- 
sponsive. Such  a  wcll-attuncd  nature,  ils  fur  from  ucett- 
cinin  on  one  nidi'  as  from  rtuidoiii  iiidiilgenee  on  the  other, 
represente<l  the  ideal  of  what  was  fair  and  gritccful  in 
character,  on  ideal  cmlMxlied  in  the  notion  of  tophrotgne. 
This  was  a  whoW-mlndedneii  wliich  resulted  from  the 
hnppy  furtherance  of  nil  the  elements  of  human  nature 
under  the  self-accepted  direction  of  intelligence.  It  im- 
plied an  a-gthetic  view  of  character;  of  harmony  in 
structure  and  rhythm  in  action.  It  was  the  virtttc  of 
judgment  exercitted  in  the  estimate  of  pleasures: — since 
it  is  the  agreeable,  the  pleasant,  which  ^ves  ao  cod 
excessive  bold  u]>nn  us. 

Roman  Temperantla. — The  Roman  conceived  this  vir- 
tue under  the  term  tcmperantia,  which  conveys  tJic  same 
idea,  but  acconmioibitcd  to  the  Roman  genius.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  word  temput,  time,  which  ia  connected  also 
with  a  root  meaning  divide,  dii^tribute;  it  suggests  u  con- 
secutive orderliness  of  behavior,  a  free<lom  from  exces:sive 
nnd  reckless  action,  first  this  way,  and  then  that.  It  means 
necinliness,  decorum,  decency.  It  won  "modernl ion,"  not 
as  quantity  of  indulgence,  but  as  a  moderating  of  each  act 
in  a  series  by  the  thought  of  other  and  succeeding  acts^ 
keeping  each  in  itequi-nce  with  others  in  a  whole.  Tlic  idek 
of  time  involves  time  to  think ;  the  sobering  second  thought 
expressed  in  seriousness  and  gravity.  The  negative  side* 
the  side  of  restraint,  of  inhibition,  is  strong,  and  functions 
for  the  consistent  calm  and  gravity  of  life. 

Christian  Purity. — Through  the  Christian  influence,  the 
connotation  which  is  marked  in  the  notion  of  control  of 
sexual  appetite,  became  most  obvious — puritif.  Passion  is 
got  so  much  sometliing  which  disturbs  the  harmony  of 


aan's  nature,  or  which  interrupt!*  it«  orderliness,  ns  it  is 

aethiog  which  defile«  the  purity  of  spiritual  nature.    It 

i)  the  grofsatf^,  the  coiitnminntioti  of  appetite  which  is 

K insisted  upon,  and  temperance  is  the  maintenance  of  tlK 
Boul  spotless  and  unsuUicd. 
Negative  Phase:— Self-control.  A  negative  n«pcct  of 
Belf-control,  restraint,  inhibition  is  e^'erywhere  involved.' 
It  is  not,  however,  desire,  or  appetite,  or  pnstion,  or  im- 
pulse, which  has  to  be  cbwkcd  (much  less  eliminated):  it 
is  rather  that  tendency  of  deitirc  and  pn^^ion  so  to  cngrofts 
attention  as  to  destroy  our  sense  of  the  otlier  ends  which 
have  a  claim  upon  us.  This  moderation  of  pretension  is 
indiftpentiahle  for  every  denire.  In  one  direction,  it  is  mod- 
esty, humility ;  the  restraint  of  the  tendency  of  self-eooceit 
to  distort  the  relative  importance  of  the  agent's  and  others* 
concerns;  in  another  direction,  it  in  chastity;  in  anotlier, 
"temperance"  in  the  narrower  sense  of  that  word — keeping 
t]>e  indulgence  of  hunger  and  thirwt  from  panting  nrason- 
able  bounds ;  in  another,-  it  is  calmness,  self-possession — 
moderation  of  the  tranHporting  power  of  excitement ;  in 
yet  another,  it  is  discretion,  imposing  limits  upon  the  use 
of  the  hand,  eye,  or  tongue.  In  mattent  of  wealth,  it  is 
decent  regulation  of  display  and  ostentation.  In  general, 
it  is  prudence,  control  of  the  prmrnt  impulse  and  de- 
sire hy  a  view  of  the  "long  run,"  of  proximate  by  remote 
consequences.* 

Positive  Phase ;  Reverence. — The  tendency  of  domi- 
nant passion  is  to  rush  us  along,  to  prevent  our  thinking. 
The  one  thing  that  desire  emphasiics  is,  for  tlw  time  bring, 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  universe.  This  is  neces- 
sary to  heartinux  and  effectiveness  of  interest  and  be- 


'  LcM  is  SSid  on  this  point  becauM  tlili  pbue  of  tlw  matter  bu 
been  covered  In  the  dlfciission  of  »elf.<leiii«l  tn  tlw  prerioiis  eliapter. 
Sm  pp.  304-68. 

■  Strirt  l>cdoni«m  would  tend  to  redure  (til  vlrtHe  to  pnidcnee— tSe 
calculation  of  sutAler  and  remoter  coiMcquenceii  and  tiac  control  of 
bdiavlor  by  Its  outcome. 
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havior.  But  it  iit  important  thut  tliu  thing  which  thus  ab- 
sQrbs  desire  sltoultl  be  an  end  cftpublc  of  justifying  iti 
power  to  nlworb.  This  is  posKJblv  only  if  it  cxpresaea  the 
entire  self.  (Hlierwjae  capacities  and  desires  which  will 
occur  lutvr  will  he  inconsi«t«nt  and  iintagt>niKlic,  and 
conduct  will  be  unregulated  and  unstable.  The  under- 
lying idea  in  ''temper nncv"  is  then  a  care  of  details  for  the 
«ake  of  tb<:  whole  coutm;  of  behavior  of  which  tliey  are 
parts;  heedfulness,  painstaking  devotion.  Laxness  in  con- 
duct mennN  cnrelcsiKncsH;  Inck  of  regard  for  tlic  whole  life 
permits  temporary  inclinations  to  get  a  sway  that  the 
outcome  will  not  justify.  In  its  more  striking  forms, 
we  call  this  care  and  respect  reverence;  recognition  of  the 
unique,  invaluable  worth  embodied  in  any  situation  or 
act  of  lifC)  a  recognition  which  checks  that  flippancy  of 
surrender  to  momentary  excitement  coming  from  a  super- 
ficial view  of  behitvinr.  A  acnw;  of  mom«nto«s  ituniea 
at  stake  means  a  sobering  and  deepening  of  the  men- 
tal attitude.  The  consciousness  that  every  deed  of 
lif«  has  an  import  clear  beyond  its  immediate,  or  first 
8igni6cance,  attaches  dignity  to  ei'ery  act.  To  live 
in  the  sense  of  the  larger  values  attaching  to  our  paiw- 
ing  desires  and  deeds  is  to  be  possessed  by  the  virtue  of 
temperance. 

Control  of  Excitement; — What  hinders  such  living  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  exaggerated  intensity,  the  lack  of  pro- 
portion and  pentpcctivc,  with  which  any  appetite  or  de- 
sire is  likely  to  present  itself.  It  is  this  which  moralists  of 
all  ages  have  attacked  under  the  name  of  plciusurc — the  al- 
luring and  distracting  power  of  the  momentarily  agree- 
able. Stving  in  thix  the  enemy  which  prevents  the  rational 
survey  of  the  whole  field  and  the  calm,  steady  insight  into 
the  true  good,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  morahsts  have 
attacked  "pleasure"  as  the  Kourcc  of  every  temptation  to 
stray  from  the  straight  path  of  reason.  But  it  is  not 
pleasure,  it  is  one  form  of  pleasure,  the  feature  of  fxcite- 
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ment,  which  is  th«  obstacle  nnri  danger.'  Ei-ery  impuUe 
Knd  (IvMirc  tnnrks  a  certain  disturbance  in  the  order  of 
life,  an  exaltation  above  tlie  exiitting  level*  a  prciiiiure 
beyond  its  existing  limit.  To  give  way  to  desire,  to  let  it 
grow,  to  taste  to  the  full  its  incrcHNiiig  nnd  intensifying 
excitement,  is  the  temptation.  The  bodily  appetite!)  of 
hunger  and  thirst  and  sex,  witli  which  wc  associate  the 
grossest  forms  of  indulgence  and  laxity,  exemplify  the 
principle  of  expanding  waves  of  organic  stimulation.  But 
so  also  do  many  of  the  subtler  forma  of  unrestraint  or  in- 
temperate action.  The  one  with  a  clever  and  lively  tongue 
ts  tempted  to  let  it  run  away  with  him ;  tlie  vain  man 
feeds  upon  the  excitement  of  a  personality  heightened  by 
display  unil  the  notice  of  others;  the  angry  man,  even 
though  he  knows  he  will  later  regret  his  surrender,  gives 
away  to  the  sense  of  expanding  power  coincident  with 
his  discharge  of  rage.  The  shiftless  person  finds  it  easier 
to  take  chances  and  let  consequences  take  care  of  them- 
selves, while  he  enjoys  local  and  casual  stimuluttons.  Triv- 
iahtiea  and  superticialities  entangle  us  in  a  flippant  life, 
because  each  one  us  it  comes  promises  to  be  "thrill* 
ing,"  while  the  very  fear  that  this  promise  wtU  not 
be  kept  hurries  us  on  to  new  experiences.  To  think  of 
allernntiv'es  and  consequences  Is  not  "thrilling,"  but 
serious. 

Necessity  of  Superior  Interest. — Now  calculation  of 
the  utilitarian  type  is  not  adequate  to  deal  with  this  temp- 
tation. Tliose  who  arc  prone  to  reflection  upon  results 
are  just  those  who  are  least  likely  to  be  carried  away  by 
excitement— lui less,  as  is  tlie  case  with  some  specialists, 

'  Ssy»  H*slilt.  "The  diarin  of  crimlna]  life,  like  that  of  lavage 
life,  consists  In  Utwrtj',  In  hnrduhip.  In  dnn^^r.  and  In  the  contciopt 
of  denth:  In  one  wonl.  in  eilraordinarif  ^rfiltmfnt"  (Essay  on 
Bentham).  But  this  is  n|<i"''.v  tnjc  In  principle  (thotiffti  not  In 
deftrce)  of  every  tcmpUtion  to  turn  from  Hie  itraighl  and  narrow 
piilli.  Virtue  scpiiis  (tiill  and  solwr,  unlntrrrstlnit.  In  comparlton 
tritb  the  Incrco-ilTifc  excitation  of  some  dcsir«-  There  are  as  niaay 
torna  of  excitvinent  as  there  arc  Individual  nioi. 
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thinliinj;  «  ilsolf  the  n>od<!  of  indulgenc*  in  cxcitpmcnt,' 
With  those  wrho  arc  currivcl  uwAy  habituallj  by  soine  mode 
of  excitement,  the  disease  and  the  incapacity  to  take  the 
profFered  rcnwtiy  of  reflection  «re  the  same  tbing.  Only 
•omc  other  passion  wiU  accomplish  tlic  desired  controL 
With  the  Greeks,  it  was  esthetic  passion,  love  of  the  grace 
and  beauty,  tlie  rhythm  and  harmony,  of  a  sclf-controtlcd 
life.  With  the  Komans,  it  was  the  pauion  for  dignity, 
power,  honor  of  personality,  evidenced  in  rule  of  appetite. 
Both  of  these  motives  remain  nuiong  the  strong  allies  of 
ordered  conduct.  Bui  the  passion  for  purity,  the  scom 
of  something  degrading  and  foul  in  surrender  to  the  base, 
an  interest  in  something  spotless,  free  from  adultera- 
tion, are,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  chief  resource  in  over- 
coming the  tendency  of  excitement  to  usurp  the  governance 
of  the  self.* 


§8.   C0UBA6B  OK   FEUHTBMT  VIGOE 

While  love  of  excitement  allures  man  from  the  path  of 
reason,  fear  of  pain,  diNlike  to  hardship,  and  laborious 
effort,  hold  him  back  from  entering  it.  Dislike  of  the  dis- 
agreeable inhibits  or  contracts  the  putting  forth  of  energy, 
just  as  liking  for  agreeable  stimulation  discharges  and 
exhausts  it.  Intensity  of  active  interest  in  the  good  alone 
subducK  that  instinctive  shrinking  from  the  unpleasant 
and  hard  which  slackens  energy  or  turns  it  u«ide.     Such 

'  There  Is  something  of  the  nature  of  KambllnR,  of  taking  chsncea 
en  future  rcsulbi  for  th«  Kak«  of  present  stitnulstton.  In  aU  tinr» 
Itralnt  or  intrmperntc  Acllnii.  And  the  rrflrctlon  of  the  apwlslist — 
that  li,  the  one  whuir  rcflf^tion  U  not  subjected  to  rvsponsihlc  tests 
tn  (oolnl  bdiarlor^-ls  n  more  or  less  esdtlng  ndvcnture — a  "specu- 
lation." 

'  In  the  Utt  words  of  Splnma's  Bthkt,  "No  one  dcilvht*  In  the 
good  bee«use  he  curbs  his  nppetites,  but  because  we  delight  in  th« 
good  wc  nre  nlilp  to  curb  our  IihIb." 

'What  has  been  said  about  Sclf-^iisertion,  In  the  bii^t  riuiptcr, 
anticipate*  in  MDie  oieasuTe  what  hold*  of  this  virtue. 
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energy  of  drvotion  is  coumgc.  It«  ctymolofficAl  connec- 
Ktjon  with  the  Latin  word  for  heart,  HUggest*  a  certain 
^  aliunditnt  xpontnncity.  a  certain  overflow  of  positive 
energj- ;  the  word  wa.%  applied  to  this  akjiccI  of  virtue  when 
the  heart  was  regarded  as  literally  {not  metaphorically) 
the  seat  of  vital  impulHe  and  nlmtidant  forccfulnc*u*. 

Courage  and  the  Common  Good. — One  of  the  prob- 
leniH  of  early  Greek  thougiit  was  that  of  di«critninating 
courage  a^  virtuouH  from  a  sort  of  animal  keeiiiieiis  and 
alacrity,  easily  running  into  recklessness  and  bravado.  It 
was  uniformly  ditTcrcntiati-d  from  mere  overflow  of  physi- 
cal cn«rgy  by  the  fact  that  it  was  exhibited  in  support  of 
Rome  common  or  xoeiul  good.  It  bore  witnciM  to  its  volun- 
tary character  by  abiding  in  the  face  of  threatened  eviL 
Its  simplest  form  was  patriotism — willingness  to  brave  the 
danger  of  death  in  facing  the  country's  enemy  from  love 
of  country.  And  this  basic  largeness  of  spirit  in  which 
tlie  individual  sinks  considerations  of  personal  loss  and 
harm  in  allegiance  to  an  objective  good  remains  a  cardinal 
Mpect  of  all  right  disposition. 

Courage  is  PTeSminently  the  Executive  Side  of  Every 
Virtue. — The  good  will,  as  wc  saw,  means  endeavor,  effort, 
towards  certain  ends ;  unless  the  end  stirs  to  sitrenuoiis  exer- 
tion, it  is  a  sentimental,  not  a  moral  or  practical  end.  And 
endeavor  implies  obstacles  to  overcomct  resistance  to  what 
diverts,  painful  labor.  It  is  the  degree  of  threatened  harm 
— in  spile  of  which  one  does  not  swcrvc^ahich  measures 
this  depth  and  sincerity  of  interest  in  the  good. 

Aspects  of  Interest  in  Execution. — C'ertain  formal 
traits  of  courage  follow  at  once  from  this  general  dcfini- 
tion.  In  its  onset,  willingness  in  behalf  of  the  common 
good  to  endure  attendant  private  evils  is  alacrity,  prompt- 
n&is.  In  its  abiding  and  unswerving  devotion,  it  is  con- 
stancy, loyalty,  and  fattliftilness.  In  its  continual  resist- 
ance to  evil,  it  is  fortitude,  patience,  perseverance,  will- 
ingness to  abide  fur  justification  an  ultimate  issue.    Tlie 


L. 
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Dpon  which  the  stress  falls.*  This  supplies,  perhaps* 
the  best  vfltntngc  point  from  which  to  Kurvej  optimism 
Knd  pessimism  in  tlicir  direct  moral  betirings.  The  indi- 
vidual whose  pursuit  of  the  good  is  colored  by  honest 
recognition  of  cxiitting  nnd  threatening  evils  is  almost  al- 
ways  charged  with  being  a  pessimist;  with  cynical  delight 
in  dwelling  upon  what  is  morbid,  base,  or  sordid ;  and  he  is 
urged  to  be  on  "optimist,"  meaning  in  effect  to  conceal 
from  himself  and  others  evils  that  obtain.  Optimism,  thus 
cooceived,  is  a  combinntion  of  building  rosy-colored  castles 
in  the  air  and  hiding,  ostrich-like,  from  actual  fact*. 
As  n  general  thing,  it  will  be  those  who  have  some  interest 
at  stake  in  evils  remaining  unperceived,  and  hence  unrem- 
edied, who  most  clamor  in  the  cause  of  such  "optimism." 
Hope  and  n.-ipiratiim,  Mief  in  the  supremacy  of  gootl  in 
spite  of  all  evil,  belief  in  the  realizability  of  good  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  arc  necessary  inspirations  in  tlic  life  of 
virtue.  The  good  can  never  be  < lemon st rated  to  the  senMS* 
nor  be  proved  by  calculations  of  personal  profit.  It  in- 
volves a  radical  venture  of  ttie  will  in  the  interest  of  what  is 
unseen  and  prudcntially  incalculable.  But  such  optimism 
of  tcUt,  such  dctcrminatimi  of  the  man  that,  so  far  as  his 
choice  is  conceruMl,  only  tlie  good  shall  be  recognized  as 
real,  is  very  different  from  h  sentimental  refusal  to  look  at 
the  realitii-i  of  tbt.'  .lituiitioii  just  as  they  are.  In  fact  a  cer- 
tain intellectual  pessimism,  in  the  sense  of  a  steadfast  will- 
ingness to  uncover  sore  pointit,  to  acknowleilge  and  search 
for  abuses,  to  note  how  presumed  good  often  serves  as  a 
cloak  for  actual  hod,  is  a  necessary  part  of  tlie  moral  op- 
timism which  actively  devotes  itself  to  making  the  right 
prevail.  Any  other  view  rrducc*  the  aspimlion  and  hope, 
which  are  the  essence  of  moral  courage,  to  a  cheerful  ani- 
mal buoyancy:  and,  in  its  failure  to  *(X  the  evil  done  to 
others  in  lU  thoiightlciis  pursuit  of  what  it  calls  good,  is 

>  Upon   this  point   Kce  James,  PntteipUt  of  Ptythitlopf,  Vol.   11^ 
pp.  461-567.  snd  Kvycci  World  -md  Individual.  VoL  11.,  pp.  3U4M 
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totality  of  connnitmrnt  of  nclf  to  tlio  gowl  i«  (Wl-^ion  »nd 
flrmiKMis.  Coiivk-tion  am)  resolution  Accompany  all  true 
morftl  tndcavor,  ThcM  vnriotis  ctimcnxtnns  (intensity,  du- 
rntion,  oxtiMit,  niid  fiilliicH«)  iiri?,  however,  only  dilfering 
expressions  of  one  and  the  same  attitude  of  vigorous,  vner- 
gvtie  idenliliriition  of  Hf^-ncy  with  tiic  object. 

Goodness  and  Effectivenesa. — It  is  the  faihire  to  giv« 
due  weight  to  thi«  fiiclor  of  mor«iity  (the  "woriti"  of  tlwo- 
logicnl  di.ieussioti )  wht<.-h  '\»  responsible  for  the  not  uncom- 
mon idea  that  moral  jtoodness  means  loss  of  practical  effi- 
cacy. When  inner  diKpoaition  i*  M-vcred  froin  outer  ac- 
tion, wishing  divorced  from  executive  willing,  morality  is 
reduced  to  mere  harmlessness ;  outwardly  Kpvnking,  the  best 
that  cnn  then  be  »nid  of  virtue  i:«  tlint  it  i*  innocent  and 
innocuous.  Unscrupulousness  ia  identified  with  energy  of 
execution;  and  a  minute  nnd  paralyziiiR  scrupulosity  with' 
gowlncNN.  It  in  in  reaction  from  HUch  futile  morality  that 
the  gospel  of  force  and  of  shrewdness  of  selecting  and 
adapting  means  to  the  desired  end,  is  preached  and  gains 
hearers— as  in  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance '  in  reaction 
against  mediicval  piety,  and  again  in  our  own  day  (tee 
ante,  p.  374). 

Moral  Courage  and  Optimism. — A  characteristic  mod- 
em dcvelopmciit  of  couragcmisncKs  is  implied  in  the  phrase 
"moral  courage," — as  if  all  genuine  courage  were  not 
moral.  It  mciuis  devotion  to  the  good  in  the  face  of  the 
cuiitoinsof  one'H  friends  and  associates,  rather  than  against 
the  attacks  of  one's  enemies.  It  is  willingness  to  brare 
for  sake  of  a  new  idea  of  the  gooil  the  unpopularity  that 
attends  breach  of  custom  and  convention.  It  is  this 
type  of  heroism,  manifested  tn  integrity  of  memory  aod 
foresight,  which  wins  the  characteristic  admiration  of 
to-day,  rather  than  the  outwarx)  heroism  of  bearing 
wounds  and  undergoing  physical  dangers.    It  is  atttntion 


'  Sec  Sumner,  Folkicayr,  eh.  xx 
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Upon  which  the  stress  falls.'  This  suppliea,  perhAps, 
the  b«at  vantage  point  from  which  to  surrey  optimism 
and  pessimism  in  their  direct  moral  bcnrings.  The  inrii- 
Tidual  whose  puratiit  of  the  good  is  colored  by  honest 
recognition  of  cutting  and  threatening  evilx  is  nlinost  al- 
ways charged  with  being  ii  |>e)(siinist ;  with  cynical  delight 
in  dwelling  upon  what  is  morbid,  base,  or  sordid ;  and  he  is 
urged  to  be  an  "optimist,"  meaning  in  effect  to  conceal 
from  himself  and  others  evils  that  obtain.  Optimism,  thus 
conceived,  is  a  combination  of  building  rosy-colored  ciutlea 
in  the  air  and  hiding,  ostrich-like,  from  actual  facts. 
As  a  general  thing,  it  will  be  those  who  have  some  interest 
at  stake  in  evils  remaining  unperceived,  and  hence  unrem- 
edied, who  most  clamor  in  the  cause  of  such  "optimism.** 
Hope  and  UMpirntion,  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  good  in 
spite  of  all  evil,  belief  in  the  rcatizability  of  good  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  are  necessary  inspirations  in  the  life  of 
virtue.  The  good  can  never  be  denionKtrated  to  the  senses, 
nor  be  proved  by  calculations  of  personal  profit.  It  in- 
volves a  radical  venture  of  the  will  in  the  interest  of  what  is 
unseen  and  pnidentially  inealctilable.  Rut  such  optimi!'m 
of  wiUt  such  determination  of  the  man  that,  so  far  as  his 
choice  is  concerned,  only  the  good  Klmll  be  recognized  as 
real,  is  very  different  from  a  sentimental  refusal  to  look  at 
the  realities  of  the  situation  just  a*  they  are.  In  fact  a  cer- 
tain intellectual  pessimism,  in  the  sense  of  a  steadfast  will- 
ingness to  uncover  sore  points,  to  acknowledge  and  search 
for  abuses,  to  note  how  presumed  good  often  Kcrvcs  as  a 
cloak  for  actual  bad,  is  a  necessary  part  of  tJie  moral  op- 
timism which  actively  devotes  itself  to  making  the  right 
prevail.  Any  other  view  reduces  the  aspiration  and  hope, 
which  are  the  essence  of  moral  courage,  to  a  cheerful  ani- 
mal buoyancy;  and,  in  it*  failure  to  see  the  evil  done  to 
others  in  it^  tliouglitless  pursuit  of  what  it  calls  good,  is 

■  Upon  this  point  tee  Jnmci.  Prineipht  of  Ptgekologf,  Vol.   II., 
pp.  361-M7,  oDd  Rojrce,  World  and  /mtrnduaJ,  VoL  II.,  pp.  3U-S«Dl 
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oextdoor  to  brutalitjr,  to  a  brulnlit^r  bathed  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  scntiineDtality  and  flourUhtiig  Uic  catchwordit  of 
idMlism. 


§3.  JcmcK 

In  Ethical  Literature  Justice  Has  Borne  at  Least 
Three  Different  Sensea.' — In  its  widest  sLiise,  it  means 
righteousness,  uprightness,  rectitude.  It  sums  up  mo- 
rality. It  is  not  a  rirttic,  but  it  is  virtue.  The  just  act  is 
the  due  act;  justice  is  fulfilment  of  obligation.  (2)  This 
passes  over  into  fairness,  equity,  impartiality,  honesty  in 
all  one's  dealing  vith  othcm.  (3)  The  narrowest  meaning 
\»  that  of  vindication  of  right  through  the  administration 
of  law.'  Since  Aristotle'*  time  (nnd  following  hist  treat- 
ment) this  has  been  divided  into  (i.)  the  dittributlve,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  assignment  of  honor,  wealth,  etc.,  in  pro- 
portion to  de!*crt,  and  (ii.)  the  corrective,  vindicating  the 
law  against  the  transgressor  by  effecting  a  requital,  re- 
dress, which  restores  the  iupremacy  of  law. 

A  Thread  of  Common  Significance  Runs  through 
These  Various  Meanings. — The  rational  good  means  a 
comprehensive  or  complete  end,  in  which  are  harmoniously 
included  a  variety  of  special  aims  and  values.  The  just 
man  is  the  man  who  takes  in  the  whole  of  a  situation  and 
reacts  to  it  in  its  wholeness,  not  being  misled  by  undue 
respect  to  some  particular  factor.  Since  the  general  or 
inclusive  good  is  a  common  or  social  good,  reconciling  and 
combining  the  ends  of  a  multitude  of  private  or  particular 
persons,  ju.4ticc  ia  the  preeminently  social  virtue:  that 
which  maintains  the  due  order  of  individuals  in  the  inter- 
est of  tlte  comprehensive  or  social  unity. 

Justice,  as  equity,  fairness,  impartiality,  honesty, 
carries  the  recognition  of  the  whole  over  into  tho  qtie«- 
tion  of  right  distribution  and  apportionment  among  its 


'  lUt  reedves  aiore  attmUoii  ia  ch.  xxL  of  Put  IIL 


parts.  Ttic  cquitublc  judfi^c  or  administrator  is  the  oa« 
who  makes  do  unjuatUiable  diBtiiictioii.i  among  those  dc«lt 
with.  A  fnir  price  is  one  which  recogaizea  th«  rights  of 
both  bujcr  and  seller.  An  honut  man  is  the  one  who,  with 
respect  to  whatever  he  has  to  distribute  to  others  and  to 
receive  from  theiii,  Jk  de^irouo  of  giving  nnd  taking  juxt 
rhat  belongs  to  eaeh  party  concerne*].     The  fair-minded 

'man  i*  not  bribed  by  pleasure  into  giving  undue  impor- 
tance to  home  ek-meiit  of  good  nor  coerced  by  fear  of  pain 
into  ignoring  some  other.  lie  dUtributet  his  attentiOQ, 
regard,  and  attucluncnt  according  to  tlie  reasonable  or 
objective  claims  of  each  factor. 

I  Justice  and  Sympathy  or  Love. — The  mo.«t  signifieant 
queiittons  regarding  justice  are  as  to  it^  connection  with 
love  and  with  condenmntiun  imd  puninhment.  It  is  a  com- 
mon notion  that  justice  is  harsh  or  hard  in  its  workings  and 
that  it  requires  to  be  supplemented,  if  not  replaced,  by 
mercy.  Taken  literally  this  would  mean  that  justice 
is  not  just  in  its  workings.  The  truth  contained  is  that 
what  is  frequently  regarded  as  justice  is  not  justice,  but 
an  imperfect  iubstitiitc  for  it.  When  a  legal  type  of  mo- 
rality is  current,  justice  is  regarded  as  the  working  of 
Eomc  fised  and  abstract  law;  it  is  the  law  a«  law  which  is 
to  be  reverenced;  it  is  law  as  law  whose  majesty  is  to  be 
vindicated.  It  is  forgotten  that  the  nobility  and  dignity 
of  law  are  due  to  the  place  of  law  in  securing  the  order 
involved  in  the  rcahzation  ot  human  bappineox.  Then  the 
law  instead  of  Ixring  a  servant  of  tlie  good  is  put  arbi- 
trarily above  it,  as  if  man  was  made  for  law,  not  law  for 
man.  Tlie  result  is  inevitably  harshnes!i;  indispen!<able 
factors  of  happiness  are  ruthlessly  slighted,  or  ruled  out ; 
the  loveliness  and  grace  of  beliavior  responding  freely 
and  flexibly  to  the  requirements  of  unique  situations  are 
stiffened  into  uniformity.  The  formula  tumntum  jut 
nimma  injuria  espressi^t  the  outcome  when  abstract  lav 
is  insisted  upon  without  reference  to  the  needs  of  con- 
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cret«  cases.  Under  such  condition;),  tlicre  arises  a  demand 
for  tcnipcring  Uic  tttcrnnras  of  justice  with  mercy,  and 
aupplcin«nting  the  severity  of  law  with  grace.  Thin  de- 
mand mcuns  that  tlic  neglected  human  values  shall  be 
restored  into  the  idea  of  what  itt  ju«t. 

"Social  Justice." — Our  own  time  has  seen  a  generous 
quickening  of  the  idea  of  Hociul  jtntticc  due  to  the  growth 
of  low,  or  piiilanthropy,  as  a  working  social  motive.  In 
the  older  scheme  of  moral),  justice  was  mpposed  to  meet 
all  the  necessary  requirements  of  virtue;  charity  was  do- 
ing good  in  ways  not  obligatory  or  strictly  exacted.  Hence 
it  was  a  source  of  peculiar  merit  in  the  doer,  a  means  of 
storing  up  a  surplus  of  virtue  to  offset  vice.  But  a 
more  generous  sense  of  inherent  ttocial  relationships  bind- 
ing the  aims  of  all  into  one  comprehensive  good,  which 
is  the  result  of  increase  of  human  intcrcourite,  democratic 
institutions,  and  biological  science,  has  made  men  reco^ 
nize  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sufferings  and  miscrici 
which  afFord  on  the  part  of  a  few  the  opportunity  for 
charity  (and  hence  superior  merit),  arc  really  social  in- 
equities, due  to  causes  which  may  be  remedied.  That  jus- 
tice requires  radical  improvement  of  these  conditions  dis- 
plurcit  the  notion  that  their  effects  may  be  here  and  there 
palliated  by  the  voluntary  merit  of  morally  superior  indi- 
viduals. The  change  illiiKtrntcs,  on  a  wide  scale,  tho 
transformation  of  the  conception  of  justice  so  that  it  joins 
hands  with  love  and  sympathy.  That  human  nature  should 
have  justice  done  it  under  all  eircuTti!«tance»  is  an  infinitely 
complicated  and  difficult  requirement,  and  only  a  vision 
of  the  capacities  and  nccompliKhmcnts  of  human  beings 
rooted  in  affection  and  sympathy  can  perceive  and  execute 
justly. 

Transformation  of  Punitive  Justice. — The  conception 
of  punitive  or  corrective  justice  is  undergoing  the  same 
trans  format  ion.  Aristotle  stated  the  rule  of  equity  m 
the  case  of  wrongdoing  as  an  aritlunetical  requital:  tlie 
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individunl  was  to  ttufTcr  accordinfi;  to  his  deed.  Lftter, 
through  conjunction  with  the  idea,  of  a  divine  judge  in- 
flicting retribution  upon  the  sinner,  this  notion  passed  into 
the  belief  tliat  punishment  is  u  form  of  justice  restoring 
tJie  balance  of  disturbed  law  by  inflicting  suffering  upon 
tliL-  one  who  hu»  done  wrong.  The  end  and  aim  of  punish- 
ment  was  retribution,  bringing  back  to  the  agent  the  evil 
consequences  of  his  own  deed.  Tliat  punishment  U  suffer- 
ing, that  it  inevitably  involves  pain  to  the  guilty  one,  there 
can  be  no  question :  this,  whether  the  punishment  is  ex- 
ternally inflicted  or  is  in  the  pangs  of  conscience,  and 
whether  administered  by  parent,  teacher,  or  civil  author- 
ity. But  that  BufFeriiig  is  for  the  sake  of  suffering,  or 
that  suffering  can  in  any  way  restore  or  affect  the  violated 
majesty  of  law,  is  a  different  matter. 

What  erring  human  nature  deserves  or  merita,  it  is  just 
it  should  have.  But  in  the  end,  n  moral  agent  deserves 
to  be  a  moral  agent;  and  hence  deserves  that  punishments 
inflicted  should  be  corrective,  not  merely  retributive, 
£very  wroogdocr  should  have  his  due.  But  what  iit  his 
due?  Can  we  measure  it  by  his  past  alone  i  or  is  it  due 
every  one  to  r^nrd  him  as  a  man  with  a  future  ns  well? 
as  having  possibilities  for  good  as  well  as  achievements  in 
bad?  Those  who  arc  responsible  for  the  infliction  of  pun- 
ishment have,  as  well  as  those  punished,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements  of  justice;  and  failure  to  employ  the  means 
and  instrumentalities  of  punishment  in  a  way  to  lead,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  wrongdoer  to  reconsideration  of  conduct 
and  re-formution  of  disposition,  cannot  shelter  itself 
under  the  plea  that  it  vindicates  law.  Such  failure  comes 
rather  from  thoughtless  custom;  from  a  lasy  unwilling- 
ness to  And  better  means;  from  an  admixture  of  pride 
with  lack  of  sympathy  for  others ;  from  a  desire  to  main- 
tain things  ns  they  are  rather  than  go  to  the  causes  which 
generate  criminals. 
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§  4.    WUDOII    OB    COKSCUUt'TIOUSKEU 

As  we  have  repeatedly  noted,  the  heart  of  a  voluntary 
act  is  its  intcUiKc-nt  or  deliberate  eharucter.  The  indi- 
viduars  inteUigent  concern  for  the  good  is  implied  in  his 
sincerity,  hi»  fuithfuhic^v,  and  hU  integrity.  Of  all  the 
habita  which  constitute  the  character  of  an  individual,  the 
habit  of  judging  moral  Nitniitioiiit  is  t)w  most  important, 
for  this  is  the  key  to  the  directkm  and  to  the  remaking  of 
all  other  habita.  When  an  act  is  overt,  it  is  irretrievably 
launched.  The  ageut  has  no  more  control.  The  moral 
life  has  its  center  in  the  periods  of  susjicnded  and  i>ost- 
poned  action,  when  the  energy  of  the  individual  is  spent 
in  recollection  and  foresight,  in  severe  inquiry  and  serious 
conKiderntion  of  nltcnvttivc  ainm.  Only  through  reflection 
can  habits,  however  good  in  their  origin  and  past  excrctsci 
be  rcadaptcd  to  the  needs  of  the  present;  only  through 
reflection  can  inipuWn,  not  yet  having  found  direction,  be 
guided  into  the  haven  of  a  reasonable  happiness. 

Creek  Emphasis  upon  Insight  or  Wisdom. — It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Greeks,  the  lirst  seriously  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  behavior  and  it^  end  or  good,  should 
have  eulogized  midom,  iniighl.  as  the  supreme  virtue  and 
the  source  of  all  the  virtue*.  Now,  indei-d,  it  sct-nu  para- 
doxical to  say  with  Socrates  that  ignorance  is  the  only 
vice;  that  man  ix  bad  not  voluntarily-,  from  deliberate 
choice,  but  only  from  ignorance.  But  this  is  largely  be- 
cause we  discriminate  between  different  kinds  of  knowledge 
as  the  Greek  did  not,  and  aa  they  had  no  occasion  for 
doing.  We  hare  a  second-hand  knowledge,  a  knowledge 
from  books,  newspapers,  etc.,  which  was  practically  non- 
existent even  in  the  best  days  of  Athens.  Knowledge  meant 
to  them  something  more  personal;  something  like  what  we 
call  a  "realizing  sense";  an  intimate  and  well-founded  con- 
viction. To  us  knowledge  suggests  information  about  what 
others  have  found  out,  and  hence  is  more  remote  in  its 
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nMraning.  Greek  knowledge  was  mostly  tUrectly  connected 
with  tlie  iiffuir*  or  tlifir  coininon  aeaocinted  life.  The  very 
words  for  knowledge  and  art,  understanding  and  skill,  were 
hardly  Ki.-pa rated.  Knowledge  whs  knowledge  about  the 
city,  its  traditions,  literature,  history,  customa,  purposes, 
etc.  Their  astronomy  was  connoctcd  with  their  civic  reli- 
gion; their  geography  with  their  own  topograjdiy ;  their 
mathematics  with  their  civil  and  military  pursuits.  Now 
we  have  itntneriM:  bodies  of  impersonal  knowledge,  remote 
from  direct  bearing  upon  affairs.  Knowledge  has  accord- 
ingly subdivided  itself  into  theorcticnl  or  scientific  and 
practical  or  moral.  We  use  the  terra  knowledge  usually 
only  for  the  first  kind;  hence  the  Socratic  position  seems 
gratuitously  paradoxical.  But  under  the  titles  of  con- 
Mcience  and  conscir^ntiouMn^ss  we  preserve  the  meaning 
which  was  attached  to  the  t^rm  knowledge.  It  is  not  para- 
doxical to  say  that  unconscientiousness  is  the  fundamental 
vice,  and  genuine  conscientiousness  is  guarantee  of  all 
virtue. 

Conscientiousness. — In  this  change  from  Greek  wisdom 
to  modem  conscientiousness  there  have  been  some  loss  and 
some  gain.  The  loss  lies  in  a  certain  hardening  of  the 
idea  of  insight  and  deliberation,  due  to  the  isolation  of  the 
moral  good  from  the  other  gootls  of  life.  The  good  man 
and  the  bad  man  have  been  endowed  with  the  same  faculty ; 
and  this  faculty  has  been  treated  as  automatically  deliver- 
ing correct  conchiainns.  On  the  other  hand,  modern  con- 
scientiousness contains  less  of  the  idea  of  intellectual  ac- 
compliHhment,  and  more  of  the  idea  of  interest  in  finding 
out  the  good  in  conduct.  "Wisdom**  tended  to  emphasize 
achieved  insight;  knowledge  which  was  proved,  guaran- 
teed, and  unchangeable.  "ConscientiouBness"  tends  rather 
to  fix  attention  upon  that  voluntary  attitude  which  Is 
interested  in  ducovery. 

This  implies  a  pretty  radical  change  in  wisdom  as  virtue. 
Jp  the  older  0099$  it  is  an  attainnKnt ;  something  possessed. 
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!□  Uic  modiTQ,  it  resides  in  the  active  d«sirc  ftnd  effort, 
in  piiriiuit  rather  than  in  po&sotsion.  Tlic  attainnteut  of 
knowledge  vitrics  with  original  intellectual  endowment: 
with  opportunity  for  Icikurely  reflection;  witti  nil  »otU  of 
external  conditions.  Possession  is  a  clatM  idea  and  tends  to 
murk  off  a  moral  aristocracy  from  a  common  herd.  Since 
the  activities  of  the  latter  roust  be  directed,  on  this  as- 
sumption, by  attained  knowledge,  itx  practical  outcome  is 
the  necessity  of  the  regulation  of  tlieir  conduct  by  the 
wisdom  possessed  by  the  superior  class.  When,  however, 
the  morally  important  thing  in  tlie  desire  and  effort  to 
discover  the  good,  every  one  is  on  the  same  plane,  in  spite 
of  differences  in  intellectual  cndow-ment  and  in  learning. 

Moral  knowing,  ss  a  fundamental  or  cardinal  aspect  of 
virtue,  is  then  tJie  complctene^  of  the  interest  in  good 
exhibited  in  effort  to  discover  the  good.  Since  know- 
ing involves  two  factors,  a  direct  and  an  indirect,  con- 
scientiouHiicsH  involves  both  sensitivenest  and  rrflectivmesM.' 

(i)  Moral  Sensitiveness. — The  individual  who  is  not 
directly  aware  of  the  pr<Lience  of  vahiea  needing  to  be  per- 
petuated or  achieved,  in  the  things  and  persons  about  him, 
is  hard  and  callous  or  toiigh.  A  "tender"  conscience  is  one 
which  is  immediately  responsive  to  the  presentation  of  good 
and  evil.  The  modem  counterpart  to  the  Socrntic  doc- 
trine that  ignorance  is  the  root  of  vice,  is  tliat  being 
morally  "cold"  or  "dead,"  being  Indifferent  to  moral  dis- 
tinction*, is  the  most  hopeless  of  all  conditioiift.  One  wlw 
cares,  even  if  he  cares  in  the  wrong  way,  has  at  least  a 
spring  that  may  be  touched;  the  one  who  i.*  jiiNt  irre- 
sponsive offers  no  leverage  for  correction  or  improvement. 

(a)  Thoughtfulne9».^While  the  po«*ea((ion  of  such 
an  immediate,  unreflective  responsiveness  to  elemcntK  of 
good  and  bail  must  be  the  iiiiiintttay  of  moral  wisdom,  the 
character  which  lies  back  of  these  intuitive  apprehensions 

'  Cnmpnrc   whnt   wan   iuii<l   roni^rninp;   the   Intuitive   and   the   dis- 
cursive fnctoM  lu  moral  knowledge  In  eh.  xvi. 
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must  be  thoughtful  and  serious-minded.  There  is  no  Jndi- 
Tidual  who,  however  monilly  Kcnititivv,  c«n  dUpc-niio  with 
cool,  culm  reflection,  or  whose  intuitive  judgments,  if 
reliable,  lire  not  latf^lj  the  funded  outcome  of  prior 
thinking.  Kvcry  voluntary  act  in  intelligent:  i.e.,  includes 
an  idea  of  the  end  to  be  reached  or  the  consequences  to 
accrue.  Sucli  ends  are  ideal  in  the  *eiisc  tliat  they  arc 
present  to  thought,  not  to  sense.  But  special  ends,  be- 
cause they  are  limited,  urc  not  what  we  mean  by  ideals. 
They  are  specific.  Witli  the  growtJi  of  the  habit  of  reflec- 
tion, agents  become  conscious  that  the  values  of  their  par- 
ticular en(U  are  nut  circum.4cribe<l,  but  extend  fur  beyond 
the  special  case  in  question ;  so  far  indeed  that  their  range 
of  influence  cannot  be  forcucen  or  defined.  A  kindly  act 
may  not  only  have  the  particular  consequence  of  relieving 
present  sulTering,  but  mny  make  a  difference  in  the  entire 
life  of  its  recipient,  or  may  set  in  radicrilly  different  direc- 
tions the  interest  and  attention  of  the  one  who  performs  it. 
These  larger  and  remoter  values  in  any  morid  act  tran- 
scend the  end  which  was  consciously  present  to  its  doer. 
The  person  has  always  to  aim  at  something  definite,  but 
as  he  becomes  aware  of  this  penumbra  or  atmosphere  of 
far-reaching  ulterior  values  the  meaning  of  hit  upecial  act 
is  thereby  deepened  and  widened.  An  act  is  outwardly 
temporary  and  circumstAntial,  but  it«  meaning  is  per- 
manent and  expaniiive.  The  act  passes  away;  but  its  sig- 
nificancG  abides  in  the  increment  of  meaning  given  to 
further  growth.  To  live  in  the  recognition  of  this  deeper 
meaning  of  acts  is  to  live  in  the  ideal,  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  it  i»  profitable  for  mnn  to  <lwell  in  the  ideal. 

Our  "idtala"  our  types  of  escelUnee,  are  tht  vanoui 
vaffg  in  tetikh  we  figure  to  ourteivei  the  outreaching  and 
ever-expanding  valnet  of  our  concrete  actt.  Every 
achievement  of  goo<l  deepens  and  quickens  oitr  «cnse  of 
the  incxhaustihk  value  contained  in  every  right  act.  With 
achievement,  our  conception  of  the  possible  goods  of  life 
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increases,  and  wc  finil  ouraclveti  ckIIciI  to  live  upon  a  stiO 
dM-pcr  and  mon-  thoughtful  plane.  An  idc^al  is  not  some 
remote  all-exhaustivi:  goni,  n  lixvd  rwiNnium  boHum  witli 
rcxiiect  to  which  other  things  are  on);  mean*.  It  is  not 
aomethIii|t  to  be  placed  in  contrnit  to  the  direct,  local, 
and  tangible  qiiaUtj  of  our  actual  situations,  so  that  by 
contraht  tJicice  latter  arc  lightly  c»tccincd  ns  insigntficNDt. 
On  the  contrary,  an  ifleal  i.i  tbu  convieliun  that  «nch  of 
thcKC  spcrini  situutions  curries  with  It  a  final  value,  a  mean- 
ing which  in  itself  im  unique  and  inexhnuHtible.  To  »ct  up 
"ideals"  of  perfection  which  are  other  than  the  serious 
recognition  of  the  posisibijitics  of  devdopmnit  resident 
in  each  concrete  situation,  is  in  the  end  to  pay  ouraelrea 
with  Hentimcntnlittcx,  if  not  with  words,  and  meanwhile 
it  is  to  direct  thought  and  energy  away  from  the  silua- 
tioHK  which  need  and  which  welcome  the  perfecting  care  of 
attention  and  afTection. 

Thoughtfulness  and  Progress. — This  sense  of  wider 
values  than  thoKC  definitely  apprehended  or  definitely  at- 
tained is  a  constant  warning  to  the  individual  not  to  be 
content  with  an  accomplishment.  Conscientiousness  takes 
more  and  more  the  form  of  tntcrcat  in  improvement,  in 
progress.  Conscientiousness  as  sensitirenese  may  rest  upon 
the  plane  of  already  secured  tatisfactions,  ui>»n  discrimi- 
nating with  accuracy  their  quality  and  degree.  As 
thoughtfulncKK,  it  will  always  lie  on  the  lookout  for  the 
better.  The  good  man  not  only  measures  his  acts  by  a 
standard,  but  he  is  concerned  to  revise  his  standard.  Mis 
senNc  of  the  ideal,  of  the  undefinable  because  ever-expand- 
ing value  of  special  deeds,  forbitU  his  resting  satisfied  with 
any  formulated  standard ;  for  the  very  formulation  gives 
ttie  standard  a  technical  quality,  while  the  good  can  be 
maintained  only  in  enlarging  excellence.  The  highest  form 
of  conscientiousness  is  interest  in  constant  progress. 

Love  and  Courage  Required  for  Thoughtfulness. — 
Wc  may  close  this  chapter  by  repeating  what  we  have 
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already  noted,  that  genuine  moral  knowledge  involves  the 
affections  and  the  resolute  will  iis  htII  as  i\i«  intelligence. 
We  cannot  know  the  varied  elements  of  value  in  the  Uvea 
of  others  and  in  the  possibilities  of  our  own,  save  as  otir 
affections  are  strung.  Every  narrowing  of  love,  every 
encroachment  of  egoism,  means  just  so  much  blindness 
to  the  good.  The  man  who  pleads  "good  motives"  as  excuse 
for  acts  which  injure  others  is  always  one  whose  absorption 
in  himself  has  wrought  harm  to  his  powers  of  perception. 
Every  widening  of  contact  with  others,  every  deepen- 
ing of  the  level  of  sympathetic  acquninlancc,  magnifies  in 
so  much  vision  of  the  good.  Finally,  the  chief  ally  of 
moral  thought  fulness  is  the  resolute  courage  of  willingness 
to  face  the  evil  for  the  sake  of  the  good.  Shrinking 
from  apprehension  of  the  evil  to  others  consequent  upon 
our  behavior,  because  such  realization  would  demand  pain- 
ful effort  to  change  our  own  plans  and  habits,  maintains 
habitual  dimness  and  narrowness  of  moral  vision. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  THE  INDniDUAL 

Object  of  Part  and  Chapter. — The  history  of  morals 
manifest!  a  twofold  inovcinent.  It  rewals.  on  one  lide, 
constantly  increasing  stress  on  individual  intelligence  and 
alTection.  The  trana  format  ion  of  cuatoinary  into  reflective 
morals  is  the  change  from  *'Do  those  tilings  which  our 
kin,  clftM,  or  city  do"  to  "Be  a  person  with  certain  habits 
of  desire  and  deliberation."  The  moral  history  o{  the  race 
also  reveals  constantly  growing  cmphanis  upon  the  social 
nature  of  the  objects  and  vmUi  to  which  personal  prefer- 
ences are  to  be  devoted.  While  the  agent  has  been  learn- 
ing that  it  is  his  personal  attitude  which  counts  in  his 
deeds,  he  has  also  learnt  that  there  Js  no  attitude  which  is 
exclusively  private  in  scope,  none  which  docs  not  need  to 
be  socially  valued  or  judged.  Theoretic  analysis  enforces 
the  same  lesson  as  history.  It  tells  us  that  moral  quality 
retidet  in  the  habitual  dtitpositions  of  an  agent:  and  that 
it  contistt  of  the  tendency  of  these  dispositions  to  secure 
(or  hinder)  values  which  are  sociably  shared  or  sharable. 

In  Part  One  we  sketcbi'd  the  historical  course  of  this  de- 
velopment :  in  Part  Two  we  traced  its  theoretic  analysis.  In 
the  present  and  concluding  Part,  our  purpose  is  to  con- 
sider the  distinctively  social  aspects  of  morality.  We  shall 
consider  how  social  institutions  and  tendencies  supply 
value  to  tlic  nrtivities  of  tntttviduah,  impose  the  conditions 
of  the  formation  and  exercise  of  their  desire*  and  aims; 
and,  especially,  how  they  create  tl«  peculiarly  urgent 
problems  of  contemporary  moral  life.    The  present  cbap- 
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ter  will  take  up  the  general  question,  that  of  the  reltttion 
of  eociul  organization  to  individual  life. 


§  1.    OBOWTH  OF  tKDIVIDITAUTr  TIIBOtCR  80CUI. 
OKUANUATIUNS 


I 


From  one  point  of  view,  hixtoric  development  represents 
the  increasing  liberation  of  individual  powers  from  rigid 
social  control.  Sir  John  Lubbock  rcmitrks:  "No  savage 
is  free.  All  over  the  worI<l  his  daily  life  is  regulated  by  a 
complicated  and  apparently  most  inconvenient  set  of  cus- 
toms (as  forcible  its  Uwk),  of  qunint  prohibitions  and 
privileges."  Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  eman- 
cipation from  one  Mort  of  social  organization  means  initia- 
tion into  some  other  social  order ;  the  individual  is  hberatcd 
from  a  small  and  fixed  (customary)  social  group,  to  be- 
come a  member  of  a  larger  ami  progressive  society.  The 
history  of  setting  free  individual  power  in  desire,  thoughtt 
and  initiative  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  history  of  the  forma- 
tion of  more  complex  and  extensive  social  organizations. 
Movements  that  look  like  the  disintegration  of  the  order 
of  society,  when  viewed  with  reference  to  what  has  pre- 
ceded them,  are  factors  in  the  construction  of  a  new  social 
order,  which  allows  freer  play  to  individuals,  and  yet 
increases  the  number  of  social  groupings  and  the  depth  of 
social  combinations. 

Iliis  fact  of  historical  development  ts  well  summed  up  in 
the  following  words  of  Hobhouse,  set  forth  as  a  summary 
of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  historic  development  of 
law  and  justice,  of  the  family  including  the  status  of 
women  and  children,  of  the  relations  between  communities, 
and  between  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

He  snys:  "  .Amid  all  the  vnriely  of  soeial  institutions  and  the 
el>b  And  flow  uf  hlstorlcnl  chanftc,  it  is  possiiilc  in  the  end  to 
dct«:t  a  dciiiWr  movrmcnt.  mnrkinft  the  trnnsilion  from  tho 
lower  to  the  higher  levels  of  dviliscd  law  and  caatom.    Oo  the 
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one  hand,  the  social  order  Is  strengthened  and  extended.  .  .  . 
On  thin  Hide  the  individunl  hutnnn  biding  hecomes  more  and 
more  subject  to  social  coiiatrulnt,  and,  &a  wc  have  frequcntlj 
fcra,  thtr  dinnf^-Ji  mnking  for  thr^  ti^hti^ning  of  the  Koeinl  fabric 
may  diminish  the  rights  which  ttic  individual  or  large  classes 
of  individunl*  cnn  elnim.  ...  In  tltij  relation  liberty  and 
order  become  opposed.  But  the  opposition  is  not  csscntiaL 
From  the  lirst  the  individual  relics  on  socinl  forces  to  maiiir 
tain  him  in  his  rights,  and  in  the  higher  form  of  social  organ- 
utation  we  have  seen  order  and  liberty  drnwing  together  again. 
.  .  ,  The  beat  ordered  community  is  that  which  gives  most 
■cope  to  its  component  members  to  make  the  Ix-st  of  them- 
selves, while  the  '  liejit '  in  human  nature  is  that  which  con- 
tributes to  the  harmony  and  onward  movement  of  society. 
.  .  .  The  resi)onsible  timnaii  being,  man  or  woman,  is  the 
center  of  modern  ethics  as  of  modem  law,  free  so  far  as  cos- 
torn  and  tnw  are  coneerncd  to  molce  hi>  own  life.  .  .  .  The 
social  nature  of  man  is  not  diminished  cither  on  the  side  of 
its  needs  or  its  duties  by  tlte  fuller  reeogiiltioii  of  personal 
rights.  The  dilTerciicc  la  that,  ao  far  as  rights  and  duties  are 
conceived  n.^  attaching  to  human  h(rtiigs  as  sueli,  they  become 
universalized,  and  are  thertfore  the  care  of  society  a«  a 
mhote  rather  than  of  any  partial  group  organicalion." ' 

With  this  statement  may  be  compared  the  words  of  Green 
and  Alexander.  According:  to  Green,  moral  prof^CM 
consists  in  the  exteniion  of  the  nrc<i  or  range  of  persons 
whoKc  coiiiiiion  good  is  concerned,  and  in  the  deepening 
or  intenaificathn  in  the  individual  of  his  social  mtereat: 
"the  settled  disposition  on  each  man's  part  to  make  the 
most  and  best  of  humanity  in  his  own  person  and  in  the 
person  of  others." '  Alexander's  formnle  for  moral 
growth  arc  the  "  laws  of  differentiation  and  of  com- 
prehension," The  6rst  mennK  diversification,  special- 
isation, differentiating  tlie  powers  of  an  individual  with 
increased  refinement  of  each.  The  law  of  comprehension 
means  the  steady  enlargement  of  the  size  and  scope  of 
tiic  social  group  (as  from  clan  to  modem  naUona)  state) 
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>  Vol.  I,,  pp.  367-369,  itellcs  not  in  original 

*p.  SSI  of  PrQUgomvita  to  Ethia;  see  chs.  UL  and  Ir.  of  Book  IIL 
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with  iU  incre&Mcl  voinpkxity  of  ways  in  vhich  men  are 
brought  into  contact  witli  one  another.' 

Social  Life  Liberates  and  Directs  Individual  Energies. 
— Breadth  tn  extent  of  communitv  life  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  multiplication  of  the  stimuli  which  call  out  an  iiidt- 
viduat't  poH-erai.  DivcmificKtion  of  social  activities  in- 
creases opportunities  for  his  initiative  and  endeavor.  Nar- 
row and  meager  Kocial  life  means  limitation  of  the  scope 
of  activities  in  which  its  members  may  engage.  It  OKans 
little  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  deliberation  and  choice, 
witliout  which  character  is  botli  immature  and  fossilized; 
it  means,  in  short,  restricted  personality.  But  a  rich  and 
Taried  society,  one  which  liberates  powers  otherwise  torpid 
and  latent,  also  exacts  that  they  be  employed  in  ways  con- 
■ictent  with  its  own  interests.  A  society  which  is  extensive 
and  complex  would  dissolve  in  anarchy  and  confusion  were 
not  the  activities  of  its  various  members  upon  the  whole 
mutually  congruent.  The  world  of  action  is  a  world  of 
which  the  individual  is  one  limit,  and  humanity  the  other; 
between  them  lie  all  sorts  of  associative  arrangements  of 
lesser  and  larger  scope,  fnmilieii,  friendships,  schools, 
clubs,  organizations  for  making  or  distributing  goods,  for 
gathering  and  supplying  commodities ;  activities  politically 
organized  by  parishes,  wanla,  villages,  cities,  countries, 
states,  nations.  Every  miilndjustment  In  relations  among 
these  institutions  and  associuti-d  uctivitipM  incnns  loss  and 
friction  in  the  relations  between  individuals:  and  thereby 
introduces  defect,  division,  and  restriction  into  tlic  vari- 
ous powers  which  constitute  an  individual.  All  harmonious 
cooperation  among  them  means  a  fuller  life  and  greater 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  for  t)w  individual  person. 

Order  and  Laws.- — The  world  of  action  as  a  scene  of 
organized  activities  going  «n  in  regular  ways  *  thus  prc- 

'  Alexander,  Vnrol  Orirr  and  Pr^gr***,  pp.  3Hi^9. 

*  l^lii  dnc9  not  of  course  eu'lude  rhnngr  and  reform.     It  mauui 
that,  so  fur  nn  n  sot^etr  l9  organlMil,  these  ehiuigcs  tlierasdns 
In  regular  »nd  auUioriiiBd  ways. 
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•end  A  public  or  coninton  ordvi-  itnd  iitithority,  with  its 
established  modes  of  opcrstion.  it§  laws.  Orgnnizcd  Jn- 
stituiioiiR,  from  the  more  pcrmnncnt  to  the  more  CMua)> 
with  their  orderly  rules  of  conduct,  are  not,  of  course, 
prior  to  iadividual  activity;  for  their  dcniciitit  iire  iitdi- 
vidua]  actirities  rchitcd  in  certain  ways.  But  witti  respect 
to  any  one  individual  in  his  separate  or  distributive  ca- 
pacity) there  i»  u  genuine  and  important  sense  in  which  tlie 
institution  comes  first.  A  child  is  bom  into  an  already 
existing  family  with  habits  and  beliefs  already  formed,  not 
indeed  rigid  beyond  readnptation,  but  with  their  own 
order  (arrangements).  He  goes  to  schools  which  Have 
their  etttablishr^  methods  and  aims;  he  gradually  nMsumes 
membership  in  nusincss,  civic,  and  jwlitical  organizations) 
with  their  own  settled  ways  and  purposes.  Only  in  par- 
ticipating in  alrendy  fashioned  .tystvins  of  co«iduct  does 
he  apprehend  his  own  powers,  appreciate  their  worth  and 
realii!!.-  their  posibllities,  and  achieve  for  himself  a  con- 
trolled and  orderly  body  of  physical  and  mental  habits. 
He  finds  the  value  and  the  principles  of  his  life,  his  satis- 
faction and  his  norms  of  authority,  in  being  a  member  of 
itKsociated  groups  of  persons  and  in  playing  his  part  in 
their  iiiaintmnnce  and  expansion. 

The  Social  and  the  Moral — In  customary  society,  it 
does  not  occur  to  any  one  that  there  is  a  difTcrenec  be- 
tween what  he  ought  to  do,  i.e.,  the  moral,  and  what  those 
about  him  customarily  do,  i.«.,  the  social.  The  socially 
established  it  the  moral.  Reflective  morality  brings  with 
it.  as  we  have  seen,  a  distinction.  A  thoughtfully  minded 
person  rractx  againxt  certain  institutions  and  habits  which 
obtain  in  his  social  environment:  he  regards  certain  idea.t, 
which  be  frames  himself  and  which  are  not  embodied  in 
social  habits,  as  more  moral  than  anything  exiitting  about 
him.  Such  reactions  against  custom  and  such  projections 
of  new  ideas  arc  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  progress  in 
society.     But  unfortunately  it  has  often  been  forgotten 
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that  this  distinctly  personal  morulity,  which  takes  it« 
stand  against  some  eatabli§he(i  usage,  and  which,  there- 
fore, for  the  time  being  liiu  its  abode  onlj  in  tJic  initiative 
and  effort  of  an  individual,  is  simply  the  means  of  soc'tai 
reconstruction.  It  is  (rented  as  if  it  were  an  end  in  itself, 
and  as  if  it  were  soniething  higher  than  any  morality  which 
is  or  can  be  socially  embodied. 

At  some  p<-riotU,  thix  view  has  led  to  u  moniistic  retreat 
from  all  social  affairs  for  the  sake  of  cultivating  personal 
goodness.  At  other  times,  it  has  led  to  the  political  in- 
dilTerenee  of  the  Cynic  and  Stoic.  Por  ages,  it  led  to 
a  morality  of  "other  worldlincss" :  to  the  belief  that  true 
goodnesK  can  be  attained  only  in  another  kind  of  life  and 
world — a  belief  which  carried  with  it  relative  contempt  and 
neglect  of  concrete  social  conditions  in  this  life.  Social 
affairs  at  best  were  only  "Mccular"  and  temporal,  and, 
in  contrast  with  the  eternal  and  spiritual  salvation  of  the 
individual's  own  soul,  of  little  account.  After  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Protestant  Revolt,  this  kind  of  moral 
individualism  persisted  in  different  forms.  Among  the 
hedonists,  it  took  the  form  of  assuming  that  while  social 
arrangements  arc  of  very  great  importance,  their  im- 
portance lies  in  the  fact  that  they  hinder  or  help  indi- 
vidualm  in  the  attainment  of  their  own  private  pleasures. 
The  transcendcntalists  (such  as  Kant)  asserted  that,  since 
morality  is  wholly  a  matter  of  the  inner  motive,  of  the 
personal  attitude  toward.i  the  moral  law,  social  conditions 
are  wholly  extcmaL  Good  or  evil  ties  wholly  inside  the 
individual';!  own  will.  Social  institutions  may  help  or 
hinder  the  outward  execution  of  moral  purpose;  they  may 
be  favorable  or  hostile  to  the  successful  outward  display 
of  virtue.  But  they  have  nothing  to  ilo  with  originating 
or  developing  the  moral  purpose,  the  (>ood  Will,  and  hence, 
in  themselves,  are  lacking  in  moral  significance.  Thu9 
Kant  made  a  sharp  and  fast  di-slinction  between  moralUy, 
appertaining  solely  to  the  individual's  own  inner  coiucioiU- 
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ness,  and  legality,  appertnining  to  \he  sociu)  and  politic&l 
conditiona  of  outwan)  behavior.  Social  institutions  and 
lawH  mit^  indvixl  rcgulnt?  mcn'ii  outer  acts.  So  far  as  mvn 
externally  conform,  their  conduct  \a  Icj^iiI.  But  laws  can- 
not rcf^Iatc  or  touch  men's  motives,  which  alone  determine 
the  morality  of  their  behavior. 

We  shall  not  repeat  here  our  prior  criticisms  of  hedontom 
and  utilitarianism  in  order  to  point  out  the  fnUity  of  this 
division  of  moral  action  into  unrelated  inner  (or  private) 
and  outer  (or  social)  factors.  We  may  recall  to  memory, 
however,  that  Kant  himself  virtuiilly  piisscd  beyond  his 
own  theory  of  moral  individualism  in  insisting  upon  the 
promotion  of  a  "  Kingdom  of  Ends,"  in  which  every  per- 
son is  to  he  treated  a«  an  end  in  liitn-tplf.  We  miiy  recall 
that  the  later  utilitarians  (such  as  Mill,  Leslie  Stephen, 
Rain,  and  Spencer)  insisted  upon  the  educative  value  of 
social  institutions,  upon  their  importance  in  forming  cer- 
tain interests  and  habits  in  the  individuaL  Thus  social 
urrungcmcnts  were  taken  out  of  the  category  of  mere 
means  lo  pnvutc  gmid,  and  made  the  nccc»«ttry  factors 
and  conditions  of  the  development  of  an  Individuality  which 
should  linvc  n  rcnionnhle  and  just  conception  of  its  own 
nature  and  of  its  own  good.  We  may  alfo  enumerate  somo 
of  the  more  fundamental  ways  In  which  social  institutions 
determine  individual  nmrality. 

1.  Apart  from  the  social  medium,  the  individual  would 
never  "know  himseir' ;  he  would  never  become  acquainted 
with  his  own  needs  and  CHpncities.  He  would  live  the  life 
of  a  brute  animal,  satisfying  as  best  he  could  his  most 
urgent  appetites  of  hunger,  tliir»t,  and  sex,  but  being,  as 
regards  even  that,  handicapped  in  comparison  with  other 
animals.  And,  no  we  have  already  seen,  the  wider  and  the 
richer  the  social  relationships  into  which  an  individual 
enters,  the  more  fully  are  his  powers  evoked,  and  the  more 
fully  is  he  brought  to  recognise  the  po«sibilitics  latent  in 
them.     It  is  from  seeing  nMe  architecture  and  bearing 
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harmonioiu)  music  that  tlie  indivJiliial  Icama  to  know  to 
what  his  own  constructive  and  rhythmic  tt^ndcncics,  other- 
wise blind  luid  inchoate^  may  come.  It  in  from  iichicve- 
ment  in  inilustriai,  national,  and  family  life  that  he  Is 
initiated  into  perception  of  his  otm  energy,  loyalty,  and 
affection. 

it.  Social  conditions  not  only  evoke  what  is  latent,  and 
bring  to  conM-ioua  recognition  what  i«  blind,  but  they 
select,  encourage,  and  conlirm  certain  tendencies  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Tliey  enable  the  individual  to  dia- 
criminate  the  better  and  the  worse  among  his  tendencies 
and  achicvcnimts.  There  is  no  limit  in  the  power  of 
flociety  to  awaken  and  strengthen  thi*  Imbit  of  diftcrtnii- 
nation,  of  choice  after  comparison,  in  its  individual  incm- 
l>crs,  A  small  social  group  with  Used  habits,  a  clan,  a 
gang,  a  narrow  sect,  a  dogmatic  party,  will  re^itrict  the 
formation  of  critical  powers — i.e.,  of  conscientiousness  or 
moral  thoughtfulness.  But  an  individual  who  reallt/  be- 
comes a  member  of  modern  society,  with  its  multiple  occu- 
pations, its  easy  intercourse,  its  free  mobility,  its  rich 
resources  of  art  and  science,  will  have  only  too  many 
opportunities  for  reflective  judgment  and  personal  valua- 
tion and  preference.  The  very  habitt  of  indhidual  taoral 
initiative,  of  pertemal  criticixm  of  the  exitt^mt  order,  and 
of  private  projettio»  of  a  better  order,  to  which  moral 
individualittM  point  at  proofs  of  the  purett/  "innrr"  na- 
ture of  morality,  are  themselvet  effects  of  a  variable  and 
complex  tocial  order. 

The  Moral  Value  of  the  State.— If  then  we  take  modem 
social  life  in  its  broadest  extent,  as  including  not  only 
what  has  become  institutionalized  and  more  or  less  fossilizcdt 
but  also  what  is  still  growing  (forming and  re-fonning),  we 
may  justly  say  that  it  is  as  true  of  progressive  as  of  sta- 
tionary society,  that  the  moral  and  the  social  are  one. 
The  virtues  of  the  individual  in  a  progressive  society  are 
more   reflective,   more  critical,   involve   more   exercise   of 
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comparison  and  detection,  th»n  in  customnry  wcEcty.  But 
they  Arc  just  as  socially  conditioned  in  their  origin  and 
as  socially  directed  in  tlicir  manifestation. 

In  rudimentary  societies,  ciistomA  fiirnish  the  highest 
ends  of  achievement ;  they  supply  the  principles  of  social 
organization  and  combination;  and  thvy  form  binding 
laws  whose  breach  is  punished.  The  moral,  political,  and 
legal  are  not  difTcrcntiatvd.  But  village  cummu»itie»  and 
city-states,  to  say  nothing  of  kingdoms  and  empires  and 
modem  national  States,  have  developed  special  organs 
and  special  regulations  for  maintaining  social  unity  and 
public  order.  Small  groups  are  usually  firmly  welded  to- 
gether and  are  exclusive.  They  have  a  narrow  but  intense 
social  code; — like  a  patriarchal  family,  a  gang,  a  social 
set,  they  are  clannish.  But  when  a  large  number  of  such 
groups  come  together  within  a  more  inclusive  social  unity, 
some  institution  grows  up  to  represent  the  interests  and 
activities  of  the  whole  as  against  the  narrow  and  centrifu- 
gal tendencies  of  the  constituent  factors.  A  society  is  then 
politically  organised;  and  a  true  public  order  with  It* 
compreliensive  laws  is  brought  into  existence.  The  moral 
importance  of  the  development  of  this  public  point  of  view, 
with  its  extensive  common  purposes  and  with  a  general  will 
for  maintaining  than,  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  With- 
out such  organization,  society  and  hence  morality  would 
remain  sectional,  jealous,  suspicious,  unfraternal.  Senti- 
ments of  intense  cohesion  within  would  have  been  con- 
joined with  equally  strong  sentiments  of  indifference, 
intolerance,  and  hostility  to  thont-  witliotit.  In  the  wake  of 
the  formation  of  States  have  followed  more  widely  co- 
operative activities,  more  comprehensive  and  hence  more 
rca.ionab)c  principles  of  judgment  and  outlook.  The  in- 
dividual has  been  emancipated  from  his  relative  sub- 
mergence in  the  local  and  fixe<l  group,  and  set  upon  his 
own  feet,  with  varied  fields  of  activity  open  to  him  in  which 
to  try  bis  powers,  and  furnished  with  principles  of  judg- 
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ing  conduct  and  projcctiaj;  tdciiLs  which  in  theory, 
lit  Icnst,  are  an  broad  as  Uic  pcNt^ibilUiu  of  huiiuuiitjr 
itself. 


§  S.    BMPONSIBIUTV    AND    FREEIKJM 

The  more  comprehensive  and  diversified  the  social  order, 
the  greater  the  reaponsihilitj-  «nd  tfie  freedom  of  the  individ- 
ual. His  freedom  is  the  greater,  l>ccausc  the  more  numer- 
ous arc  the  effective  stimuli  to  action,  and  the  more  varied 
and  the  more  certain  the  ways  in  whirli  he  may  fulfill 
his  powers.  His  responsibility  is  greater  because  there 
are  more  demand*  fur  considering  the  coiixequcnces  of  his 
acta;  and  more  agencies  for  bringing  home  to  him  the 
recognition  of  coux<^^ucDces  which  ulTect  not  merely  more 
persons  individually,  but  which  also  influence  the  more 
remote  and  hidden  social  ties. 

Liability. — Freedom  and  responsibility  have  a  relatively 
superficial  and  negative  meaning  and  a  relatively  poaitive 
central  meaning.  In  its  external  aspect,  responsibility 
is  liabitity.  An  agent  is  free  to  act;  yes,  but — .  He 
must  stand  the  consequences,  the  ilisagreeable  as  well  aa 
the  pteiuiaiit,  the  social  an  wi^ll  as  tlie  physical.  He  may  do 
a  given  act,  but  if  so,  let  him  look  out.  His  act  is  a  matter 
that  coQcena  others  as  well  ax  liimself,  and  they  will 
prove  their  concern  by  calling  him  to  account;  and  if  he 
cannot  give  a  satisfactory  and  credible  account  of  his 
intention,  subject  him  to  correction.  Each  community  and 
organization  informs  its  members  what  it  regards  as  ob- 
noxious and  Kcrvi'H  notice  upon  them  that  they  have  to 
answer  if  they  offend.  The  individual  then  is  (1)  likely 
or  liable  to  have  to  explain  and  justify  his  behavior,  and 
is  (2)  liable  or  open  to  suffering  consequent  upon  inability 
to  mal:e  his  explanation  acceptable. 

Positive  Responsibility. — In  this  way  the  individual  is 
made  sirar«  of  the  stake  the  community  has  inhisbeliavior; 
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and  is  afTonled  nn  opportunity  to  take  that  interest  into 
account  in  directing  hie  desires  and  making  his  plans. 
If  he  doca  ao,  lie  i«  a  rcaponiiiblc  person.  The  ngciit  who 
does  not  take  to  heart  the  concern  which  others  show 
that  they  hare  in  hi<  conduct,  will  note  hio  linbility  only 
as  an  evil  to  which  he  iti  exposed,  and  will  take  it  into 
conoiderntion  only  to  see  how  to  escape  or  evade  it.  But 
one  wlia<ie  point  of  view  is  sympathetic  and  reasonable  will 
recognize  the  justice  of  the  community  interest  in  his  per- 
formances; and  will  recognize  the  value  to  him  of  the 
instruction  contained  in  its  assertions  of  its  interest.  Such 
an  one  responds,  answers,  to  the  social  demands  made; 
he  is  not  merely  railed  to  answer.  He  hold*  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences  of  his  acts ;  he  does  not  wait 
to  be  held  liable  by  others.  When  society  looks  for  re- 
sponsible workmen,  teachers,  doctors,  it  does  not  mean 
merely  those  whom  it  may  call  to  account;  it  can  do  that 
in  any  case.  It  wants  men  and  women  who  habitually  form 
their  purposes  after  consideration  of  the  social  conse- 
quences of  their  execution.  Dislike  of  disapprobation,  fear 
of  penalty,  play  a  part  in  generating  this  responsive 
habit;  but  fcnr,  operating  directly,  occasions  only  cun- 
ning or  servility.  Fused,  througli  reflection,  with  other 
motives  which  prompt  to  action,  it  helps  bring  about  that 
apprehensiven&is,  or  susceptibility  to  the  rights  of  others, 
which  is  the  essence  of  responsibility,  which  in  turn  is  the 
sole  ultimate  guarantee  of  social  order. 

The  Two  Senses  of  Freedom. — In  its  external  aspect, 
freedom  is  negative  and  formal.  It  signifies  freedom  from 
subjection  to  the  will  and  control  of  other*;  exemption 
from  bondage;  release  from  servitude;  capacity  to  act 
without  iK-ing  ex]Kwed  to  dire<'t  obstructions  or  interfer- 
ences from  others.  It  means  a  clear  road,  cleared  of  im- 
pciliim-nLi,  for  action.  It  contrasts  with  the  limitations 
of  prisoner,  slave,  and  serf,  who  have  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  others. 
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Effective  Freedom. — Exemption  from  restraint  and 
from  interference  with  overt  action  is  only  a  conditioa, 
though  an  nlwoluttly  indispcnsnhlc  one,  of  effective  free- 
dom. The  latter  requires  (1)  positive  control  of  the  re- 
tiourccs  necessary  to  carry  purposes  into  effect,  poMc^ion 
of  thf  meniiN  to  >filisfy  de.iire*:  an<)  (ft)  itienhil  equipment 
with  the  trained  powers  of  initiative  and  reflection  rc(]uiKite 
for  frt-e  prcfi-rcnec  nnd  for  circumspect  and  far-seeing  de- 
sires. The  freedom  of  an  agent  who  is  merely  released 
from  direct  external  obstructions  is  formal  and  empty. 
If  he  is  without  reftourcc*  of  personal  skill,  without  con- 
trol of  the  tools  of  achievement,  he  must  inevitably  lend 
bimxclf  to  carrying  out  the  directions  and  ideas  of  others. 
If  he  has  not  powers  of  deliberation  and  invention,  he  must 
pick  up  his  ideas  casually  and  superficially  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  hix  environiiitiit  and  appropriate  the  notions 
which  the  interests  of  some  class  insinuate  into  his  mind. 
If  he  have  not  powers  of  intelligent  self-control,  he  will 
be  in  bondage  to  appetite,  enslaved  to  routine,  imprisoned 
within  the  monotonous  round  of  an  imagery  flowing  from 
illiberal  interests,  broken  only  by  wild  forays  into  the 
illicit. 

Legal  and  Moral — Positive  responsibility  and  freedom 
may  be  regarded  as  moral,  while  liability  and  exemption 
arc  legal  and  political.  A  particular  individual  at  a  given 
time  is  posses^d  of  certain  secured  resources  in  execution 
and  certain  formed  habits  of  desire  and  reflection.  In  so 
far,  he  i»  positively  free.  Legally,  his  sphere  of  activity 
may  be  very  much  wider.  Tlie  hiws,  the  prevailing  body 
of  rules  which  define  existing  institutions,  would  protect 
him  in  exercising  claims  and  poweni  far  beyond  those 
which  he  can  actually  put  forth.  He  is  exempt  from  inter- 
ference in  travel,  in  reading,  in  hearing  music,  in  pursuing 
scientific  researdi.  But  if  he  has  neither  material  means 
nor  mental  cultivation  to  enjoy  these  legal  possibilities, 
mere  exemption  means  little  or  nothing.     It  does,  however, 
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create  a  moral  demand  that  the  practical  limitations  which 
hem  him  in  should  be  removed;  tlmt  prnctictil  condition* 
should  be  afForded  which  will  enable  him  effectively  to 
take  Hdvantiiffe  of  the  opportunities  formally  open.  Sim- 
ilarly, at  any  giveti  time,  the  Hithilitivx  to  which  tux  indi- 
viduitl  is  actually  held  come  far  short  of  the  accountabiUty 
to  which  the  more  con»cienttoiiw  members  of  society  hold 
themselves.  The  morale  of  the  individual  is  in  advance  of 
the  formuluti-d  morality,  or  legality,  of  the  community. 

Relation  of  L^al  to  Moral. — It  is,  however,  absurd 
to  separate  the  legal  and  the  ideal  aspects  of  freedom 
from  one  another.  It  is  only  as  men  are  held  liiiblc  that 
they  become  responsible;  even  the  conscientious  man,  how- 
CTcr  much  in  some  respects  his  demands  upon  himself 
enceed  those  which  would  be  enforced  against  him  by 
others,  still  needs  in  other  respects  to  have  his  unconscious 
partiality  and  presumption  steadied  by  the  requirementM 
of  others.  He  new!*  to  have  his  judgment  balKnced  against 
crankiness,  narrowness,  or  fanaticiMn,  by  reference  to  the 
sanity  of  the  common  standard  of  bis  times.  It  is  only 
as  men  are  exempt  from  extemnl  obstruction  that  they 
become  aware  of  possibilities,  and  are  awakened  to  de- 
mand and  strive  to  obtain  more  positive  freedom.  Or, 
again,  it  is  the  possession  by  the  more  favored  individuals 
in  society  of  an  effectual  freedom  to  do  and  to  enjoy  things 
with  respect  to  which  the  masses  have  only  a  formal  and 
legal  freedom,  that  arouses  a  sense  of  inequity,  and  thai 
stirs  the  social  judgment  and  will  to  such  reforms  of  law, 
of  administration  and  economic  conditions  as  will  trans- 
form the  empty  freedom  of  tltc  less  favored  individuals 
into  constructive  realities. 


§  8.    aiOHTfl    AND   OBUCATIOKS 

The  Individual  and  Social  in  Rights  and  Obliga 
— That  which,  taken  at  large  or  in  a  tump,  is  called 
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dora  breaks  up  in  detAtl  into  a  number  of  itpt'ciflc,  concrete 
abilities  to  act  in  particular  ways.  These  are  termed 
right*.  Any  rij^ht  includes  within  itself  in  intimate  unity 
the  indiTtdual  and  social  aspects  of  actirity  upon  which 
we  have  been  insisting.  As  a  capacity  for  exercise  of 
power,  it  resides  in  and  proceeds  from  iomc  itpecial  agent, 
some  individual.  As  exemption  from  restraint,  a  secured 
release  from  obstruction,  it  indicates  at  least  the  pei^^^M 
mission  and  sulTcrancc  of  society,  a  tacit  social  assent  and^^ 
confinnation ;  while  any  more  positive  and  energetic  effort 
on  the  part  of  tJie  community  to  guarantee  and  safeguard 
it,  indicates  an  active  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
society  that  tJic  free  exercise  by  individuals  of  the  power 
in  question  is  positively  in  its  own  interest.  Thus  a 
right,  individual  in  residence,  is  social  in  origin  and  intent. 
1'he  social  factor  in  rights  is  made  explicit  in  the  demand 
that  the  power  in  question  be  exercised  in  certain  ways.  A 
right  is  never  a  claim  to  a  wholesale,  indefinite  activity, 
but  to  a  defiited  aetivity:  to  one  carried  on,  that  is,  under 
certain  conditions.  This  limitation  eonstitutes  the  obliga- 
tory phases  of  every  right.  The  individual  is  free;  yes, 
that  is  his  right.  But  he  is  free  to  act  only  according  to 
certain  regular  and  estnbhshcd  conditions.  That  is  tlic 
obligation  imposed  upon  him.  He  has  a  right  to  use 
public  roads,  but  he  ia  obliged  to  turn  in  a  certain  way. 
He  has  a  right  to  use  his  property,  but  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  taxes,  to  pay  debts,  not  to  harm  others  in  its  use,  and 
soon. 

Correspondence  of  Rights  and  Obligations. — Rights 
and  obligations  are  thus  strictly  correlative.  Tliis  is  true 
both  In  tbnr  external  employment  and  in  their  intrinsic 
natures.  Externally  the  Individual  is  under  obligation  to 
use  his  right  in  n  way  which  docs  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others.  He  is  free  to  drirc  on  Oie  public  high- 
ways, but  not  to  exceed  a  certain  speed,  and  on  condition 
that  he  turns  to  right  or  left  as  the  public  order  requires. 
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He  IB  entitled  to  the  land  which  he  him  bought,  but  this 
possession  is  subject  to  conditions  of  public  registration 
and  tux«tion.  He  may  ii^c  hi*  prop«rtjt  but  not  »o  thnt 
it  menaces  others  or  becomes  h  nuisnnce.  Absolute  rigbt^f 
if  wc  mean  by  absolute  tliosc  not  relative  to  any  social 
order  and  hence  exempt  from  any  social  reHtriction,  there 
ar«  none.  But  rights  correspond  even  more  intrinsically 
to  obligatJonK.  The  right  is  itself  a  social  outcome:  it 
is  the  indindual's  in  so  far  as  he  is  himself  a  aoctnl  mem- 
ber not  merely  physically,  but  in  bis  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling.  He  'a  under  obligation  to  use  liiH  rightsi  in 
social  ways.  The  more  we  emphasize  the  free  right  of 
an  individual  to  his  property,  the  more  wc  emphasise  what 
society  has  done  for  him :  the  avenues  it  has  opened  to  him 
for  acquiring;  the  safeguards  it  has  put  about  him  for 
keeping ;  the  wealth  aeliievcd  by  others  which  he  may  ac- 
quire by  exchanges  themselves  socially  buttressed.  So 
far  as  an  individual's  own  merits  arc  concerned  thcMc 
opportunities  and  protections  are  "unearned  increments,'* 
no  matter  what  credit  he  may  deserve  for  initiative  and 
industry  and  foresight  in  using  them.  The  only  funda- 
mental anarchy  is  that  which  regards  rights  as  private 
monopolies,  ignoring  their  social  origin  and  intent. 

Classes  of  Rights  and  Obligations.— We  may  discuss 
freedom  and  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  social  or- 
ganiiuition  which  secure*  and  enforce.-*  them;  or  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  who  exercises  and  acknowl- 
edges tliem.  From  the  latter  standpoint,  rights  arc  con- 
veniently treated  as  physical  and  mental:  not  that  the 
physical  and  mental  can  be  separated,  but  that  emphasis 
may  fall  primarily  on  control  of  llie  condilton.i  required 
to  execute  ideas  and  intentions,  or  upon  the  control  of  the 
conditions  involved  in  their  porKunal  fonnation  and  choice. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  order,  rights  and  duties 
are  civil  ond  political.  We  shaU  consider  them  in  the  next 
chapter  io  connection  with  the  orgnniieation  of  society 
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m  tbe  Statft.    B(R  n  conaidGr  right*  u  inlwring  in  an 
tafvidiM]  IB  twtar  of  bU  membershtp  in  society. 

L  IViM*  Biilhtl,— Tlwac  arc  the  rights  to  the  free 

■dbOBBi  pMMMMi  of  the  botl.v  (the  rights  to  life  and 

Sob^aia^'^i*  fnm  homicidal  attack,  from  nssutilt  and 

«nd  fm  coodititMis  tliat  tliix-ntcD  health  in  ntorc 

wai->:  aad  powtivelj,  the  right  to  frw  movement 

«f  At  bsdT'i  to  WK  its  members  for  any  legitimate  pur^ 

pM^  «■!  thi  qght  to  unhindered  locomotion.     Without 

IA»  «Hii^tek  Unn  is  no  security  in  life,  no  assurance: 

«i^  •  Wt  af  c— itant  fear  and  uncertainty,  of  losa  of 

htm  others,  and  of  death.    Without  itomc 

there  is  no  chance  of  carrying  ideas 

EwB  if  sound  and  healthy  and  extremely  pro- 

■•  lh«s  a  slarc  or  prisoner.     Right   to  the 

m»  «f  physical  conditions  of  life  takes  effect 

L>l  flifaitj  rights,  command  of  the  natural  tools  and 

A  an  nquisitc  to  the  maintenance  of  tlic 

^■ifertett*iK  itate  of  Iwalth  and  to  an  efTectire  and  com- 

yrthM*  «w  «f  the  person's  powers.     These  physical  rights 

^tt^SMAkwdl  property  arc  «o  basic  to  all  achievement 

dkat   they   have   frequently   been    termed 

li^jhfcfc'*    They  an-  so  fundamental  to  the  exi«t- 

.«4'Mi«Mdfty  that  their  insecurity  or  infringement 

ifr  «  <ibwrt  WMKv  to  the  social  welfare.     The  wtniggtc 

fibr  huMUk  MNrty  and  human  rcsgiansibitity  lias  accord- 

^i^  ^Mk  im  •cute  at  this  than  at  any  other  point. 

tMMJbiyft  tK-  history  of  personal  liberty  is  the 

[  vl  «ht  vCtets  which  luive  safeguarded  the  security 

^  Mk  WmI  Miyitji   and  which  have  emancipated  bodily 

^^lanmt  Imk  hAJ*^'*><>**  *^  ^^^^  ^'"  ^'^  others. 

||teatv«il  FtoMtna:  War  and  Punishment. — While 

amt  advance,  especially  in  the  last  four 

«■  to  the  negative  aspect  of  freedom  or 

(liM<.-t  ukI  ovvrt  tyranny,  much  remains  un- 

^^^  4B  1^  [fUMititM'  «Mk^     II  >!*   ut   this   point  of   frca 
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physical  control  thnt  nil  conflicts  of  rights  roncentrat* 
themselves.  While  the  limitation  by  war  of  the  right 
to  life  may  be  citi-d  a*  evidence  for  the  fact  liiat  even  this 
right  is  not  alisolute  but  it)  socially  conditioned,  yvt  that 
kind  of  correspondence  between  individual  activity  luid  so- 
cial well-being  which  exacts  expomire  t»  destruction  us  its 
measure,  is  too  suggestive  of  the  tribal  morality  in  which 
the  Kttvuge  shows  liis  social  nature  by  participation  in 
a  blood  feud,  to  he  satisfactory.  Social  organization  is 
clearly  defective  when  its  constituent  portions  arc  so 
set  at  oddit  with  one  another  as  to  demand  from  individuals 
their  death  as  their  best  service  to  the  community.  While 
one  may  cite  capital  punishment  to  enforce,  an  if  in  large 
type,  the  fact  that  the  individual  holds  even  his  right  to 
life  subject  to  the  social  welfare,  the  moral  works  the  other 
way  to  underline  t]ie  failure  of  society  to  socialize  its 
members,  and  its  tendency  to  put  undesirable  results  out 
of  sight  and  mind  rather  than  to  face  responsibility  for 
causes.  The  same  limitation  i.i  seen  in  method.^  of  im- 
prisonment, which,  while  supposed  to  be  protective  ratJicr 
than  vindictive,  recognize  only  in  a  few  and  sporadic  cases 
that  the  sole  sure  protection  of  society  is  through  educa- 
tion and  correction  of  individual  character,  not  by  mere 
physical  isolation  under  harsh  conditions. 

Security  of  Life. — In  civilized  countries  tlic  blood  feud, 
infanticide,  putting  to  death  the  economically  useless  and 
the  aged,  have  been  abolished.  Legalized  slavery,  serfdom, 
the  subjection  of  the  rights  of  wife  and  child  to  the  will 
of  husband  and  father,  have  lieen  done  away  with.  But 
many  modern  industries  are  conducted  with  more  refer- 
ence to  financial  gain  than  to  life,  and  the  annual  roll  of 
killed,  injured,  and  diseased  in  factory  and  railway  prac- 
tically equals  the  list  of  dead  and  wounded  in  a  modern 
war.     Most  of  these  accidents  are  preventable.     The  will* 

*  It  ti  stated,  upon  ptod  authority,  tliat  it  street  nUlwajr  systcn 
Id  •  l*Tgt  Amcrlran  city  declined  to  adopt  an  improved  fender,  wbleh 
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soim,  society'  tiilcL-n  ]ittl(-  heed  to  sec  tlint  great  masses  of 
men  get  even  fliat  little  property  which  is  rvquisite  to 
secure  aJisurcd,  pvrtuancntt  tind  pn>perly  stiinulutiiig  con- 
ditions of  life.  Until  there  is  aecured  to  and  imposed  upon 
all  niL-nibcrs  uf  society  the  right  and  the  duty  of  work  in 
socially  serviceahlo  occupations,  with  due  return  in  social 
good)!,  rights  to  life  and  free  movement  will  hnrdly  ad- 
vance much  beyond  their  present  largely  nominal  state. 

II.  Rights  to  Mental  Activity. — These  rights  of  course 
are  closely  bound  up  with  right*  to  physical  well-being 
and  activity.  The  latter  would  have  no  meaning  were  it 
not  that  they  subserve  purposes  and  affections;  white  the 
life  of  mind  is  torpid  or  remote,  dull  or  abstract,  save  aa 
it  gets  impact  in  physical  conditions  and  directs  them. 
Those  who  hold  that  the  limitations  of  physical  conditions 
have  no  moral  stgnitication,  and  that  their  improvement 
brings  at  most  an  increase  of  more  or  less  materialistic 
comfort,  not  a  moral  advance,  fail  to  note  that  the  devel- 
opment of  concrete  purposes  and  desires  is  dependent  upon 
60-called  outward  conditions.  Tlicsc  conditions  affect  th« 
execution  of  purposes  and  wants;  and  this  influence  reacts 
to  determine  the  further  arrest  or  growth  of  needs  and 
resolutions.  The  sharp  and  unjustifiable  uiitithe.iix  of 
spiritual  and  material  in  the  current  conception  of  moral 
action  leads  many  well-intentioned  p«>ple  to  be  callous  and 
indifferent  to  the  moral  issues  involved  in  physical  and  eco- 
nomic progresK.  Long  hours  of  excessive  physical  labor, 
joined  with  unwholesome  conditions  of  residence  and  work, 
restrict  the  growth  of  mental  activity,  while  idleness  and 
excess  of  physical  possession  and  control  pervert  mind,  as 
surely  as  these  causes  modify  the  outer  and  overt  acts. 

Freedom  of  Thought  and  Affection The  fundamental 

forms  of  the  right  lo  mental  life  are  liberty  of  judgment 
and  sympathy.  The  struggle  for  spiritual  liberty  has  been 
oa  prolonged  and  arduous  as  that  for  physical  freedom. 
Distnist  p/  intelligence  and  of  lore  as  factors  in  concrcto 
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individuals  has  been  strong  even  in  those  who  have  pro- 
claimed most  vigorously  their  devotion  to  th«m  us  abstract 
principles.  Diftbehef  in  tlic  intihgritf  of  mind,  assertion 
that  the  divine  principles  of  thouffht  and  love  (trv  perverted 
and  corrupt  in  the  individual,  have  kept  spiritual  author- 
ity and  prestige  in  the  Iiands  uf  the  few,  just  as  other 
causes  have  niudc  material  possessions  tlie  monopoly  of 
A  nnRll  class.  The  resulting  restriction  of  knowledge  and 
of  the  tools  of  inquiry  hiivc  kept  the  masses  where  their 
blindness  and  dullness  might  be  employed  as  further  evi- 
dence of  their  natural  unfitness  for  personal  iUumtnation 
by  the  light  of  truth  and  for  free  direction  of  tl)e  energy 
of  moral  warmth,'  Gradually,  however,  free  speech,  free- 
dom of  coin niunicut ion  and  intercourse,  of  public  assem- 
blies, liberty  of  the  press  and  circulation  of  ideas,  freedom 
of  religious  and  intellectual  conviction  (commonly  called 
freedom  of  conscience),  of  worship,  and  to  some  extent  the 
right  to  education,  to  spiritual  nurture,  have  been  achieved. 
In  the  degree  fhi;  individual  Ims  won  those  liberties,  the 
social  order  has  obtained  its  chief  safeguard  against  ex- 
plosive change  and  intermittent  blind  action  and  reaction, 
and  has  got  hold  of  the  metliod  of  graduated  and  steady 
reconstruction.  Looked  at  as  a  mere  expedient,  liberty 
of  thought  and  exprewion  is  the  most  successful  device 
ever  hit  upon  for  reconciling  tranquillity  with  progress, 
so  that  peace  is  not  sacrificed  to  reform  nor  improvement 
to  stagnant  conservatism.* 

Right  and  Duty  of  EducatioiL — It  is  through  educa- 
tion in  its  broadest  sense  that  the  right  of  thought  and 

'Said  RmPTWin:  "If  n  mftn  U  side.  In  unable.  U  olcnn-SplTltod 
and  odSouK,  rt  U  l^rcsusc  tlicrc  is  m  much  uf  his  niitinT  wtilch  is  unlaw- 
folly  witliholil™  from  him." 

•  Hfcent  siiinnrKti'iii  by  the  pollrc  In  tlic  larger  Ameriesn  citiM 
of  public  mcclitiftii  cnllnl  to  iliscuim  uncmploymciit  or  other  matters 
(tecmc<]  by  tonics  duijcrrous  to  rested  IntcrcsbE.  sliows  thst  the  value 
of  free  »i>ncli  lis  «  ''Mfety-ralvc"  hns  not  e^Tii  yet  been  thoroiiKMy 
Icnmcd.  It  aUa  allows  how  the  victorio  of  freedom  In  l)ie  pssl 
liRve  to  be  fuu^it  hikI  won  over  again  under  new  conditions,  if  thqr 
are  to  be  lupt  alire. 
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Bympfttliy  become  effective.  The  final  value  of  all  in«ti- 
tutioiiB  is  their  educational  itiflticnce;  tK-y  tire  measured 
morally  by  the  occasions  they  afford  and  the  g^uidancc 
they  supply  for  the  exercine  of  foresight,  judgment, 
seriousness  of  consideration,  and  depth  of  regard.  The 
family,  the  echool,  the  church,  art,  especially  (to-day) 
literature,  nurture  the  affections  and  laingination,  while 
Hchoolc  impart  information  and  inculcate  skill  in  various 
forms  nf  intellectual  technique.  In  the  last  one  hundred 
years,  the  right  of  each  individual  to  spiritual  sclf- 
developmcnt  and  Hclf-pOKxession,  and  the  interest  of  society 
as  a  whole  in  seeing  that  each  of  its  mcmhera  has  an 
opportunity  for  education,  have  been  rocognixcd  in  pub- 
licly maintained  schoolfl  with  their  ladder  from  kinder- 
ffartcn  through  the  college  to  the  engineering  and 
profeNKJonal  school.  Men  and  woim-n  have  hod  put  at 
their  disposal  the  materials  and  tools  of  judgment :  have 
had  opened  to  them  the  wide  avenues  of  science,  history, 
and  art  that  lead  into  the  larger  world's  ctilttirc.  To  some 
extent  negative  exemption  from  arbitrary  restriction 
upon  belief  and  thought  has  been  dvvelo[)ed  into  positive 
capacities  of  intelligence  and  sentiment. 

Restrictions  from  Inadequate  Economic  Conditions, — 
Freedom  of  thought  in  a  developed  constructive  form  isi 
however,  next  to  impoKsible  for  the  masses  of  men  so  l<mg 
as  their  economic  conditions  are  precarious,  and  their 
main  problem  is  to  keep  the  wolf  from  their  doors.  Lack 
of  time,  hardening  of  susceptibility,  blind  preoccupation 
with  the  machinery  of  highly  specialized  industries,  the 
combined  apathy  and  worry  con.tn)uent  upon  a  life  main* 
tained  just  above  the  level  of  subsistence,  are  unfavorable 
to  intellectual  and  emotional  cidturc.  Intellectual  coward- 
ice, due  to  apathy,  laxiness,  and  vague  apprehension,  takc« 
the  place  of  despotism  as  a  limitation  upon  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech.  Uncertainty  us  to  security  of  posi* 
tion,  the  welfare  of  a  dependent  family,  close  men's  mouths 
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from  expressing  tltetr  honest  convictionit,  and  blind  tbcir 
minds  to  clear  perception  of  evil  conditions.  The  inntru- 
mentAlitics  of  culture— churches,  ncwspRpcrs,  universities, 
thcfttr«!t — thvniM'lveit  hnve  economic  nccciwities  which  tend 
to  make  them  dependent  upon  t)io«c  who  can  best  supply 
their  nct-ds.  The  congestion  of  poverty  on  one  side  and 
of  "culture"  on  the  other  is  ko  grent  that,  in  the  words 
of  a  distinguished  economist,  we  are  still  questioning 
"whether  it  is  really  unpossihle  that  all  should  start  in 
the  world  with  a  fair  chance  of  lending  a  cultured  life 
free  from  the  pains  of  poverty  and  the  stagnating  influ- 
ences of  a  life  of  excessive  nicchaiiical  toil."  '  We  provide 
free  schools  and  pass  compuLiory  education  acts,  but  ac- 
tively and  passively  we  encourage  conditions  which  limit 
the  mass  of  children  to  the  bare  rudiments  of  tpiritual 
nurture. 

Restriction  of  Educational  Influences. — Spiritual  re- 
sources nre  practically  a.s  much  the  possession  of  a  special 
class,  in  spite  of  educjitional  advance,  as  are  material 
resources-  This  fact  reacts  upon  the  chief  educative 
agcnoie* — soiencc,  art,  nnd  religion.  Knowledge  in  its 
ideas,  language,  and  appeals  is  forced  into  comers;  it  » 
overspecinlized,  technical,  and  esoteric  because  of  ita  iso- 
lation. Its  lack  of  intimate  connection  with  social  prac- 
tice leads  to  an  intense  and  ehihorate  over-training  wliich 
increases  its  own  remoteness.  Only  when  science  and  plu- 
losopliy  are  one  with  literature,  the  art  of  successful  com- 
munication and  virid  intercourse,  are  they  liberal  in  effect ; 
and  this  implies  a  society  which  is  already  intellectually 
and  emotionally  nurtured  and  alive.  Art  itself,  the  em- 
bodiment of  ideas  in  fonns  which  arc  socially  conlagiout* 
becomes  what  it  is  so  largely,  a  development  of  technical 
skill,  and  a  badge  of  rliiss  differences.  Heligious  emotion, 
the  quickoung  of  idctK*  and  affection)  by  recogoitioil  of 
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their  inexhaustible  signification,  is  segregated  into  special 
culttt,  particulur  tlujx,  and  peculiar  exercises,  and  the 
common  life  is  left  relatively  hard  and  barren. 

In  short,  the  limitations  upon  freedom  both  of  the  physi- 
cal conditions  and  the  mental  values  of  life  are  at  bottom 
e3[prefl.tioii.t  of  one  and  the  name  divorce  of  theory  and 
practice, — which  makes  theory  remote:,  sterile,  and  techni- 
cal, while  practice  remains  narrow,  harsh,  and  also  ilh'bc-ral. 
Yet  there  is  more  cause  for  hope  in  tJiat  so  much  has  lieen 
accomplished,  than  for  despondency  because  mental  power 
and  service  are  still  bo  limited  and  undeveloped.  Tlie  in- 
leniiixture  and  interaction  of  claHses  and  nations  are  very 
recent,  ITcnce  the  opportunities  for  an  effective  circula- 
tion of  sympathetic  ideas  and  of  reasonable  emotions  have 
only  newly  come  into  existence.  Education  as  a  public 
interest  and  care,  applicable  to  all  individuals,  is  hardly 
more  than  a  century  old ;  while  a  conception  of  the  rich- 
ness and  complexity  of  the  ways  in  which  it  should 
touch  any  one  individual  is  hardly  half  a  century  old. 
Aft  society  takes  its  educative  function.i  more  seriously  and 
comprehensively  into  account,  there  is  every  promise  of 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  For 
education  is  most  elTcctivc  when  dealing  with  the  immature, 
those  who  have  not  yet  acquired  the  hard  and  fixed  direct- 
ing forms  of  adult  life;  while,  in  order  to  Ik-  effectively 
employed,  it  must  select  and  propagate  that  which  is 
common  and  hence  typical  in  the  social  values  that  form 
its  resources,  leaving  the  eccentric,  tlie  partial,  and  exclu- 
sive gradually  to  dwindle.  Upon  some  generous  souls  of 
the  eighteenth  century  there  dawned  the  idea  that  the  cause 
of  the  indefinite  improvement  of  humanity  and  tlie  cause 
of  the  little  child  are  inseparably  bound  together. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

CIVIL  SOCIETY  AND  THE  POLITICAL  STATE 

We  have  bc«n  considering  responsible  freedom  as  it 
ccoters  in  and  ttffccts  individuuli  in  their  distinctive 
capacities.  It  implies  a  public  order  which  guarant«c», 
defines,  and  enforces  rights  and  obligations.  This  public 
order  has  a  twofold  relation  to  rights  and  duties:  (1) 
As  the  social  counterpart  of  their  exercise  by  indiriduals, 
it  conKtitutcs  CivH  Society.  It  represents  those  forms  of 
associated  life  which  are  orderly  and  authorized,  bccauso 
constituted  by  individuals  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
together  with  tho.ie  special  forms  which  protect  and  insure 
them.  Families,  clubs,  guilds,  unions,  corporations  come 
under  the  Rrat  head;  courts  and  civil  administrative  bodiesi 
like  public  railway  and  insurance  commissions,  etc.,  come 
under  the  second.  (8)  The  public  order  also  fixes  the 
fundamental  terms  and  conditions  on  which  at  any  given 
time  rights  are  exercised  and  remedies  secured:  it  is  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  ba»ic  methods  of 
exercising  the  activities  of  its  constituent  elements,  indi- 
vidual and  corporate.     In  this  aspect  it  is  the  Staff. 

$  1.  CIVIL  sicirrs  and  oblicationv 

Every  act  brings  the  agent  who  performs  it  into  asso- 
ciation with  others,  whether  he  so  intends  or  not.  His  act 
takes  effect  in  an  organized  world  of  action;  in  social 
arrangement  and  institutions.  So  far  as  such  combina- 
tions of  individuals  are  recurrent  or  stable,  their  nature 
and  operations   are  definitely   formulated   and  definitely 
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enforceable.      Partnerships,    dulls,    corporations,    guilds, 
familiei)  (irc  Kuch  stsblL-  unions,  with  their  ddinitc  spheres 
of  action.    Riiying  and  selling,  ti^aching  luirl  learning,  pro- 
ducing and  consuming,  are  recurrent  activities  whose  legit- 
imate mctliodii  gel  preiwrrihird.   TIk-*c  upccific  provinces  and 
methods  of  action  are  defined  in  Civil  Hights.  They  exprcits 
the  guaranteed  and  regular  wnjs  in  which  an  individual, 
through  action,  voluntarily  enters  into  association  or  com- 
bination with  others  for  the  sake  of  a  common  end.    They 
(lifTer  from  political  rights  and  obligation:*  in  that  the  Utter 
concern  modes  of  social  organization  which  are  so  fundamen- 
tal that  they  are  not  left  to  the  voluntary  choice  and  pur- 
pose of  an  individual.    As  a  social  being,  he  must  have  po- 
litical relationships,  must  be  subject  to  law,  pay  taxes,  etc 
I.  Contrict  Rights. — Mocle»  of  ansociation  are  so  nu- 
merous and  variable  that  we  can  only  select  those  aspects 
of  civil  rights  which  arc  morally  most  significant.     We 
shall  diacriminate  them  according  as  they  have  to  do  (1) 
with  the  more  temporary  and  casual  combination*  of  indi- 
viduals, for  bniilnl  iind  explicit  purpones;  and  (2)  with 
more  permanent,  inclusive,  and  hence  less  definable  ends; 
and  (3)  with  the  special  institutions  which  vxht  for  guar- 
anteeing individuali   the  enjoyment  of  their   rights   and 
providing  remedies  if  these  are  infringed  upcHi.     (1) 
Contract  rights.     Rights  of  the  first  type  arc  righU  re- 
sulting from  express  or   implied   agreements  of  certain 
agenta  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing  specific  act#,  involving 
exchange  of  services  or  goods  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
parties  in  the  transaction.     Krery  bargain  entered  into, 
every  loaf  of  brcail  one  buy-"  or  pa[H'r  of  pins  one  sells, 
involves  an  implied  and  explicit  contract.     A  genuinely 
free  agreement  or  contract  meanit  (i. )   that  each  party 
to   the   transaction  secures    the    benefit  he   wants;    (ii.) 
tltat   the   two   parties   are   brought    into   cooperative   or 
mutually  helpful  relations;  and  that  (iii.)  the  vast,  vague, 
complex  business  of  conducting  social  life  is  broken  up 
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irlo  a  multitude  of  specific  nets  to  be  performeiJ  and  of 
Hpcctfic  goods  to  be  delivered,  at  definite  times  and  di-tiiiite 
plafea.  Hence  it  is  hardly  mrprixing  tliat  one  xeliool  of 
sopirI  monilixts  has  found  in  tlie  conception  of  free  con- 
Irjict  i|s  Kociiil  ideal.  Every  individual  concerni'd  nwnuiiies 
obligations  wlitch  it  is  to  his  interest  to  perform  ao  that 
the  performance  is  voluntary,  not  coerced;  while,  nt  the 
same  time,  sonitr  other  p*.'r»on  i*  engaged  to  nerve  him  in 
some  way.  'I'lie  liuiitationti  of  the  contract  idea  will  con- 
cern UK  later. 

a.  The  Permanent  Voluntary  Associations. — Part- 
nerships, limited  liability  corporations,  guilds,  trades 
uniooit,  chiircbes,  scbool.i,  cltibK,  are  more  |)ermanent  and 
comprehensive  associations,  involving  more  far-reaching 
rights  and  obligations.  Societies  organized  for  conversa- 
tion and  sociability  or  conviviality,  "corporations  not  for 
profit,"  but  for  mutual  enjoyment  or  for  benevolent  ends, 
come  under  the  same  bead.  Most  significant  arc  the  asso- 
ciations which,  while  entered  only  voluntarily  and  having 
therefore  a  basis  in  contract,  arc  for  generic  ends.  Tbus 
they  are  permanent,  and  cover  much  more  than  can  lie 
written  in  the  contract.  Marriage,  in  modern  society,  is 
entered  into  by  contract ;  but  married  life  is  not  narrowed 
to  the  exchange  of  specifie  serricea  at  specIHc  timea.  It  is 
a  union  for  mutual  economic  and  xpiritual  goods  which 
are  coextensive  wiUi  all  the  interests  of  the  parties.  In 
its  connection  with  the  generation  and  rearing  of  chil- 
dren, it  is  a  fundamental  mcanw  of  guarding  nil  social 
interests  and  of  ilirecting  their  progress.  Schools,  col- 
lege*, churches,  federation*  of  labor,  organizations  of 
empIo_v*^rs,  and  of  both  together,  represent  other  forms  of 
permanent  voluntary  organizations  which  may  have  the 
most  fnr-reaching  influence  both  upon  those  directly  con- 
cerned and  upon  society  at  large. 

3.  Right  to  Use  of  Courts. — All  civil  rights  get  their 
final  application  and  test  in  the  right  to  have  conflicting 
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nghU  defined  and  infringed  righU  remedied  by  appeal 
to  a  public  Buthoritj  having  general  and  finnl  jurisdic- 
tion. "The  right  to  ■uv  nnd  be  sued**  mny  .tti-m  too  legal 
and  external  a  matter  to  be  vorthy  of  much  not«  in  an 
etliicnl  tn-atixc;  but  it  represents  the  eulmination  of  »n 
age-long  experimeutiitioii  with  the  problem  of  reconciling 
individual  freedom  and  public  order.  No  civil  right  is 
effective  unletis  it  carricN  wttb  it  n  stiitcinent  of  a  method 
of  enforcement  and,  if  nccessarj,  of  redress  and  remedy. 
OtheruriHe  it  U  a  mere  name.  Moreover,  conflict*  of  civil 
rights  are  bound  to  occur  even  when  there  is  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned)  just  because  new  situations 
arise.  Unless  there  ia  a  way  of  defining  tlie  respective 
rights  of  each  party  in  the  new  situation,  each  will  arbi- 
trarily and  yet  in  good  faith  insist  upon  nssertiRg  his 
rights  on  the  old  basis :  private  war  results.  A  new  order 
it  not  achieved  and  the  one  already  attained  is  threatened 
or  disrupted.  The  viduc  of  riglit.'«  to  the  use  of  court*  ; 
resides,  then, to  a  comparatively  Kmall  degree,  in  the  specific  ^M 
CAWn  of  deliberate  wrong  which  arc  settled.  What  is  more 
important  is  that  men  get  instruction  as  to  the  proper  scope  i 

and  limits  of  their  activities,  through  the  provision  of  an     fl 
effective  mechanism   for  amicable  sctllcment  of  disputes      ^ 
in  those  cases  in  which  rights  are  vague  and  ambiguous 
because  the  situations  arc  novel. 

Classes  of  Wrongs  and  Remedies. — Infringements 
upon  rights,  such  as  murder,  theft,  arson,  forgery,  imply 
a  character  which  i«  distinctly  nnti-sociul  in  its  bent.  Ilie 
wrong,  althougli  done  to  one,  is  an  expression  of  a  disposi- 
tion which  is  dnngerous  to  nil.  Such  a  wrong  is  a  crime; 
it  ia  a  matter  for  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  public  author- 
ity. It  is  the  business  of  all  to  cooperate  in  giving  evi- 
dence, and  it  mny  render  one  a  criminal  accomplice  to 
conceal  or  suppress  evidence,  just  as  it  is  "compounding 
a  felony"  for  tJie  wronged  individual  to  settle  the  wrong 
done  luiu  by  arranging  privately  for  compensation.    The 
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pennlty  in  such  caHes  is  geticrally  personal ;  tniprisonmcnt 
or  at  least  a  heavy  fine.  The  violation  may,  however,  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  wrong  or  "tort,"  rather  than  of  a  eriinc ; 
it  may  indicate  a  di.tpa«itioii  iiulIfTerent  to  social  interests 
or  neglectful  of  them  rather  than  one  actively  )io»tilc  to 
them.  Such  acts  as  libel**  trcspasMn  upon  the  liind  of 
another,  are  illustrations.  In  such  cases,  the  machinery  of 
justice  is  put  in  motion  by  the  injured  individual,  not 
by  the  commonwealth.  This  doc*  not  mean  tliat  society 
as  a  whole  has  no  interest  m  the  matter;  but  that  under 
certain  circumstRnces  cncournging  individuals  to  look  ottt 
for  their  own  rights  and  wrongs  is  socially  more  important 
than  getting  certain  wrongs  remedied  irrespective  of 
whether  men  stand  up  for  their  own  rights  or  not  Then 
again,  there  are  civil  disputes  which  indicate  neither  a 
criminal  nor  a  harmful  disposition,  but  rather  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  the  law  really  is,  leading  to  disputes 
about  rights — interpretations  of  a  contract,  express  or 
implied.  Mere  the  interest  of  society  is  to  provide  a 
ntethod  of  settlement  which  will  hinder  the  growth  of  ill 
will  and  private  retaliation;  and  which  also  will  provide 
precedents  and  principles  that  will  lessen  uncertainty  and 
conflict  in  like  cases  in  the  future. 

Peace  and  tranquillity  are  not  merely  tlie  absence  of 
open  friction  and  disorder.  They  mean  specific,  easily- 
known,  and  gencrnll}'  recognized  principles  which  deter- 
mine the  province  and  limits  of  the  legitimate  activity 
of  every  person.  Publicity,  standards,  rules  of  procedure, 
remedies  acknowledged  in  common,  are  their  essence.  He$ 
publica,  the  common  concern,  remains  vague  and  latent 
till  defined  by  impartial,  di»interested  social  organs.  Then 
it  is  expressed  in  regular  and  guaranteed  modes  of  activ- 
ity. In  the  pregnant  phrase  of  Aristotle,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  also  its  dctcrminatioa:  that  is,  ita 
discovery  and  promulgation. 
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right*  defined  and  Infrinj^nj  right*  remedied  bjr  appeal 
to  a  public  authority  having  general  and  flnal  jurisdic- 
tion. "The  right  to  sue  and  be  sued"  may  seem  too  legal 
and  external  a  matter  to  he  worthy  of  much  note  in  an 
ethical  treatise:  but  it  represents  the  culmination  of  an 
■ge^Ioiig  experimeiitntioit  with  the  problem  of  reconciling 
individual  freedom  and  public  order.  No  ciril  right  is 
elTcctive  iinlens  it  curric!i  with  it  a  statement  of  a  method 
of  enforcement  and,  if  neccMiary,  of  redress  and  remedy. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  mere  name.  Moreover,  conflicts  of  civil 
rights  are  bound  to  occur  even  when  tlwrc  ia  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  just  because  new  situations 
ariie.  Vnletm  there  is  a  way  of  defining  the  respective 
rights  of  each  party  in  the  new  situation,  each  will  arbi- 
trarily and  yet  in  good  faith  insist  upon  asserting  his 
rights  on  the  old  basis:  private  war  result*.  A  new  order 
is  not  achieved  and  the  one  already  attained  is  threatened 
or  disrupted.  The  value  of  rights  to  the  use  of  courts 
resides,  then,  to  a  comparatively  small  degree,  in  the  specific 
cases  of  deliberate  wrong  which  are  settled.  What  is  more 
important  is  that  men  get  instruction  as  to  the  proper  scope 
utd  limits  of  their  activities,  through  the  provision  of  an 
elTective  mechanism  for  amicable  settlement  of  disputes 
in  tliose  cases  in  which  rights  arc  vuguc  and  ambiguous 
because  the  situations  are  novel. 

Classes  oE  Wrongs  and  Remedies. — Infringements 
upon  rights,  such  as  murder,  theft,  arson,  forgery,  imply 
a  character  which  is  distinctly  anti-social  in  its  bent.  Tha 
wrong,  although  done  to  one,  is  an  expression  of  a  disposi- 
tion which  is  dangerous  to  all.  Such  a  wrong  is  a  crime; 
it  is  a  matter  for  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  public  author- 
ity. It  is  the  business  of  all  to  coiiperate  in  giving  evi- 
dence, and  it  may  render  one  a  criminal  accomplice  to 
conceal  or  suppress  evidence,  jmt  as  it  is  "compounding 
a  felony"  for  the  wronged  indi%'idual  to  settle  the  wrong 
done  him  by  arranging  privately  for  compcnsatioo.     The 
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penalty  in  auch  cases  is  generally  personal;  imprisonment 
or  at  least  a  heavy  fine.  The  violation  may,  however,  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  wrong  or  "tort,"  ratlicr  than  of  a  crime ; 
it  may  indicate  a  disposition  indilTerent  to  social  interests 
or  neglectful  of  them  rather  than  one  actively  hostile  to 
them.  Such  acts  as  libels,  Irespa.-ssos  upon  the  land  of 
another,  are  illustrations.  In  such  cases,  the  machinery  of 
justice  is  put  in  motion  by  tJic  injured  individual,  not 
by  the  commonwealth.  Thin  does  not  mean  that  society 
as  a  whole  has  no  interest  in  the  matter;  but  that  under 
certain  circumstances  encouraging  JndividualK  to  kK>k  out 
for  their  own  rights  and  wrongs  is  socially  more  important 
than  getting  certain  wrongs  remedied  irrespective  of 
whether  men  stand  up  for  their  own  rights  or  not.  Then 
again,  there  are  civil  disputes  which  indicate  neither  a 
criminal  nor  a  harmful  dinpooition,  but  rather  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  the  law  really  is,  leading  to  disputes 
about  rights — interpretations  of  a  contract,  express  or 
implied.  Here  the  interest  of  society  is  to  provide  a 
method  of  settlement  which  will  hinder  the  growth  of  ill 
will  and  private  retaliation ;  and  which  also  will  provide 
precedents  and  principles  that  will  lessen  uncertainty  and 
conflict  in  like  cttses  in  the  future. 

Peace  and  tranquillity  are  not  merely  the  absence  of 
open  friction  and  disorder.  They  mean  specific,  easily- 
known,  and  generally  recognized  principlisi  which  detei^ 
mine  the  province  and  hmits  of  the  legitimate  activity 
of  every  person.  Publicity,  standards,  rules  of  procedure, 
remedies  acknowledged  in  common,  are  their  essence.  Ret 
pubVtca,  the  common  concern,  remains  vague  and  lateitt 
till  defined  by  impartial,  disinterested  social  organs.  Then 
it  is  expressed  in  regular  and  guaranteed  modes  of  actir- 
ity.  In  the  pregnant  phrase  of  Aristotle,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  also  its  dctcrminution :  that  i«,  its 
discovery  and  prouiulgation. 
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rights  d«RnccI  and  infringed  rights  remedial  by  appeal 
to  a  public  authority  having  general  and  final  jurisdic- 
tion. "The  right  to  auc  and  be  sued"  may  seem  too  legal 
and  external  a  matter  to  be  worthy  of  much  note  in  an 
ethical  treatiNc;  but  it  reprMcntit  the  culmination  of  an 
age-long  experimentation  with  the  problem  of  reconciling 
individual  freedom  and  public  order.  No  civil  right  is 
effectiye  unless  it  carries  with  it  a  statement  of  a  method 
of  enforcement  and,  if  necessary,  of  redresit  and  rnn«dy. 
Ottierwise  it  is  a  mere  name.  Moreover,  conflicts  of  ciril 
rights  arc  bound  to  occur  even  when  there  is  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  just  because  new  situations 
(iriiie.  Unless  there  is  a  way  of  defining  the  respective 
rights  of  each  party  in  the  new  situation,  each  will  arbi- 
trarily and  yet  in  good  faith  msist  upon  asserting  bis 
rights  on  the  old  basis:  private  war  results.  A  new  order 
is  not  achieved  and  the  one  already  attained  is  threatened 
or  disrupted.  The  value  of  rights  to  Oie  use  of  courts 
residcK,  then,  to  a  comparatively  small  degree,  in  the  specific 
cases  of  deliberate  wrong  which  arc  settle*!.  What  is  more 
important  is  that  men  get  instruction  as  to  the  proper  scope 
and  limits  of  their  activities,  through  the  provision  of  an 
dfective  mechanism  for  amicable  settlement  of  disputes 
in  tliose  cases  in  which  rights  are  vague  and  ambiguoua 
because  the  situations  arc  novel. 

Classes  of  Wrongs  and  Rtmedics. — Infringement* 
upon  rights,  such  as  murder,  theft,  arson,  forgery,  imply 
a  character  which  is  distinctly  anti-social  in  its  bent.  The 
wrong,  although  done  to  one,  is  an  expression  of  a  disposi- 
tion which  is  dangerous  to  all.  Such  a  wrong  is  a  crime; 
it  is  a  matter  for  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  public  author- 
ity. It  is  tlie  business  of  nil  to  roijperatc  in  giving  evi- 
dence, and  it  may  render  one  a  criminal  accomplice  to 
conceal  or  suppress  evidence,  just  as  it  i«  "compounding 
a  felony"  for  tlie  wronged  individual  to  settle  tlie  wrong 
done  him  by  arranging  privately  for  compensation.     Tba 
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pcnulty  in  xuch  cnscs  ia  f^cacrally  personal;  im  prison  men  t 
or  ttt  leant  a  heavy  tine.  The  viulution  may,  however,  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  wrong  or  "tort,"  rather  than  of  a  crime ; 
it  may  indicntc  h  disposition  indilFcrcnt  to  social  interests 
or  neglectful  of  them  rather  than  one  actively  hostile  to 
them.  Such  acts  as  libels,  trespasses  upon  the  land  of 
another,  are  illuKtrutions.  In  such  cna»,  the  machinery  of 
justice  is  put  in  motion  by  the  injured  individual,  not 
by  the  commonwealth.  This  does  not  mean  that  society 
A3  a  whole  has  no  interest  in  the  matter;  but  that  tmder 
certain  circumstances  encouraging  individuals  to  look  out 
for  their  own  rights  and  wrongs  is  socially  more  important 
than  getting  certain  wrongs  remedied  irrespective  of 
whether  men  stand  up  for  their  own  rights  or  not.  Then 
again,  there  are  civil  disputes  which  indicate  neither  a 
criminal  nor  a  harmful  disposition,  but  rather  uncer- 
tainty HM  to  what  tlic  law  really  is,  leading  to  disputes 
about  rights — interpretations  of  a  contract,  express  or 
implied.  Here  the  interest  of  society  is  to  provide  a 
method  of  settlement  which  will  hinder  the  growth  of  ill 
will  and  private  retaliation;  and  which  also  will  provide 
precedents  and  principles  that  will  lessen  uncertainty  and 
conflict  in  like  cases  in  the  future. 

Peace  and  tranquillity  are  not  merely  the  absence  of 
open  friction  and  disorder.  They  mean  specific,  easily- 
known,  and  generally  recognized  principles  which  deter- 
mine the  province  and  limit*  of  the  legitimate  activity 
of  every  person.  Publicity,  standards,  rules  of  procedure, 
remedies  acknowledged  In  common,  are  their  essence.  Rtt 
publica,  the  common  concern,  remains  vague  and  latent 
till  defined  by  impartial,  disinterested  social  organs.  Then 
it  is  expressed  in  regular  and  guaranteed  modes  of  activ- 
ity. In  the  pregnant  phrase  of  Aristotle,  the  udministra' 
tion  of  justice  is  also  its  determination:  that  is,  its 
discovery  and  promulgation. 
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rightfl  defined  and  infriiigcil  riglits  remedied  hy  appeal 
to  a  public  authority  having  general  and  final  jurtsdic- 
tJOH.  "Tlie  right  to  muc  und  Ih-  surd"  mny  Mjcm  too  legal 
and  external  a  matter  to  he  worthy  of  much  note  in  an 
vthicnl  trvutisc;  but  it  rcprescnttt  the  culmination  of  an 
age-long  espcrimentalion  with  th<.-  problom  of  reconciling 
indiridual  fm'dom  and  public  order.  No  civil  right  is 
effective  unleaa  it  carries  with  it  a  «tnt(iiicnt  of  a  method 
of  enforcement  and,  if  necessary,  of  redress  and  remedy. 
OUiiTwi»e  it  is  a  mere  name.  Moreover,  conflicts  of  cirti 
rights  are  bound  to  occur  even  when  there  is  good  faith 
on  the  pnrt  of  all  conccrncd>  just  because  new  situations 
arise.  Unless  there  in  u  way  of  defining  the  respective 
rights  of  each  party  in  the  new  situation,  each  wiU  atbi- 
Irnrily  and  yet  in  good  faith  insist  upon  asserting  hia 
rights  on  the  old  basis :  private  war  results.  A  new  order 
i«  not  achieved  and  the  one  already  attained  is  threatened 
or  disrupted.  The  vnluc  of  rights  to  the  use  of  courts 
resides,  then,  to  a  comparatively  small  degree,  in  the  specific 
eK«cs  of  deliberate  wrong  which  arc  settled.  What  is  mors 
important  is  that  men  get  instruction  as  to  the  proper  scope 
and  limits  of  their  activities,  through  the  provision  of  an 
effective  mechanism  for  amicable  settlement  of  disputes 
in  tliose  cases  in  which  rights  are  vague  and  ambiguous 
because  the  situations  arc  novel. 

Classes  of  Wrongs  and  Remedies. — Infringements 
upon  rights,  such  as  murder,  theft,  arson,  forgery,  imply 
a  character  which  is  distinctly  anti-social  in  its  bent.  The 
wrong,  although  done  to  one,  is  an  expression  of  a  disposi- 
tion which  is  dangerous  to  all.  Such  a  wrong  is  a  crime; 
it  is  a  matter  for  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  public  author- 
ity. It  is  the  business  of  all  to  cooperate  in  giving  eri- 
dcncc,  and  it  may  render  one  a  criminal  accomplice  to 
conceal  or  suppress  evidence,  just  as  it  is  "compounding 
a  felony"  for  tJie  wronged  individual  to  settle  the  wrong 
don«  him  oy  arranging  privately  for  compensation.     The 
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penalty  in  mucIi  crscs  is  generally  pcrtionftl ;  imprisonment 
or  at  least  a  heavy  fine.  The  violation  may,  however,  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  wrong  or  "tort,"  rather  than  of  a  crime ; 
it  may  indicate  a  disposition  indifferent  to  social  interests 
or  neglectful  of  them  rather  than  one  actively  hostile  to 
them.  Such  acts  as  libels,  trespasses  upon  the  land  of 
another,  are  illustrations.  In  such  citsea,  the  machinery  of 
justice  is  put  in  motion  by  the  injured  individual,  not 
by  the  commonwealth.  This  does  not  mean  that  society 
as  a  whole  has  no  interest  in  the  matter;  but  that  under 
certain  circumstances  cncoura/{inf(  individuals  to  look  out 
for  tlicir  own  rights  and  wrongH  is  socially  more  important 
than  getting  certain  wrongs  remedied  irrespective  of 
wht'ther  min  stand  up  for  their  own  rights  or  not.  Then 
again,  there  are  civil  disputes  which  indicate  neither  a 
criminal  nor  a  harmful  disposition,  but  rather  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  the  law  really  is,  leading  to  dinputea 
about  rights — interpretations  of  a  contract,  express  or 
implied.  Here  the  interest  of  society  is  to  provide  a 
method  of  settlement  which  will  hinder  the  growth  of  ill 
will  and  private  retaliation ;  and  which  also  will  provide 
precedents  and  principles  that  will  lessen  uncertainty  and 
conflict  in  like  cases  in  the  future. 

Peace  and  tranquillity  are  not  merely  the  absence  of 
open  friction  and  disorder.  They  mean  specific,  easily- 
known,  and  generally  recognized  principle*  which  deter- 
mine the  province  and  limits  of  the  legitimate  activity 
of  every  person.  Publicity,  standards,  rules  of  procedure, 
rcmcdie:!  acknowledged  in  common,  are  their  essence.  Kc* 
publica,  the  common  concern,  remains  vague  and  latent 
till  defined  by  impartial,  disinterested  social  organs.  Then 
it  ia  expressed  in  regular  and  guaranteed  modes  of  activ- 
ity. In  the  pregnant  phrase  of  Ariitotle,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  also  its  determination:  that  is,  its 
discovery  and  promulgation. 
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§  t.    DBVELOPMEKT   OF    CTVU.    UCHT8 

Contrast  of  Primitive  with  Present  Justice. — The  aig- 
nificiLDCc  of  the  arcomplislinictits  and  Ihv  defects  of  the 
prcHcnt  ttdininistrntion  of  law  mny  be  brought  out  by  a 
sketch  of  its  contra§t:  with  primitive  methods.  In  savsge 
nnd  bnrljurinn  society,  on  Account  of  the  Koliditrity  of  the^ 
kin-group,  any  ineniber  of  the  group  is  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked for  the  offense  of  any  other  (bcc  p.  28).  He  nmy 
not  hnve  ]Mirlicipnted  in  the  act,  or  have  had  complicity 
in  planning  it.  His  guilt  ts  that  the  same  blood  runs 
in  lus  veins.*  The  punitirc  attack,  moreover,  Ik  made 
directly  and  promiscuously  by  the  injured  man  and  by 
his  blood' relatives ;  it  is  made  in  the  beat  of  passion  or  in 
the  vengeance  of  xteallh  as  custom  may  decree.  Saya 
Hearn,  the  state  "did  not  interfere  in  the  private  quar- 
rels of  its  citizens.  Every  man  took  care  of  bis  own 
property  and  hij<  own  household,  and  every  hand  guarded 
its  own  head.  If  any  injury  were  done  to  any  person, 
he  rctabated,  or  made  repri«aU,  or  otlierwisc  sought 
rcdres*,  as  custom  prescribed," '  The  reprisal  may  itself 
have  called  for  another,  and  the  blood-fcud  was  on.  la 
any  case,  the  state  of  affairs  was  one  literally,  not  meta- 
phorically, described  as  "private  war." 

Changes  Now  Effected— Thi«  state  of  affairs  has  been 
RupcrKcdcxl  by  one  in  which  a  third,  a  public  and  impartial 
authority  (1)  takes  cognizance  of  offenses  against  an- 
other individual  as  offenses  against  the  commnti wealth; 
(2)  apprehends  the  supposed  offender;  (S)  determines 
and  applies  an  objective  standard  of  judgment,  the  same 

'  A  trnrelfr  tells  of  orrrhnarinit  children  In  Australln,  whm  one 
of  thrir  kill  had  injured  some  oh*  In  iiTiolhcr  olnn,  dlBCiiM  ntirlhcr 
or  no  tliry  cnnic  within  the  degree  of  neomcu  uf  rclatioiistiip  wUcb 
mndc  thcio  liiible  to  sulfcr. 

'  Hearn,  TA«  Aryan  lltmttkold.  p.  (31.  Hearn  Is  speaking,  more- 
avtt,  of  ft  later  luid  more  adTuiccd  candltlon  of  society,  one  lyiag 
well  wllhia  "civUhatioiL." 
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dilUlle  causes   of  hurm   in   human   i^orance  and   negli- 
gence gn  without  nttenttoii. 

a.  Accident  and  Intention — Under  such  circumsttincu, 
liltk;  di.ttiiK'ticin  can  he  iiiiidi-  bi'fwiH'n  I  In-  gocxi  iiml  evil 
whieh  an  individual  vteant  to  du  itntl  that  which  he  hap- 
pened to  do.  The  working  presumption  of  society,  up  to 
M  coiiipiirntively  htte  stage  of  it»  history,  whm  thiit  every 
harmful  conNequencc  is  an  evidence  of  evil  disposition 
in  those  who  were  in  any  way  concerned.  This  limitation 
of  frci'dom  was  accompanied  by  a  counterpart  limitation 
of  responsibility.  Where  no  harm  actually  resulted,  there 
was  thought  to  be  no  harmful  intent.  Animals  and  even 
inanimate  objects  which  do  injury  are  baleful  things  and 
come  under  disapprobation  and  penalty.  Even  in  civil- 
ized Atlienx  there  wa.'4  a  iiurvival  of  the  practice  of  holding 
inanimate  things  liable.  If  a  tree  fell  on  a  man  and  killed 
him,  the  tree  was  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  after  con- 
demnation cast  beyond  the  civic  borders,  i.e.,  outlawed.^ 
Anyhow,  the  owner  of  an  olfcnding  article  was  almost 
always  penalized.  Wcstermarck,'  with  reference  to  the 
guilt  of  animals,  cites  an  instance,  dated  in  1^7,  "when 
a  sow  and  her  sis  young  ones  were  tried  on  a  charge  of 
their  having  murdered  and  partly  eaten  a  child;  tlic  sow, 
being  found  guilty,  was  condemned  to  death,  the  young 
pigM  were  acquitted  on  account  of  their  youth  and  the 
bad  example  nf  tlieir  mother."  When  sticks,  stones,  and 
animals  are  held  accountable  for  evil  results,  there  is  little 
chance  of  discriminating  intent  and  accident  or  misad- 
venture in  the  case  of  personal  agents.  *'Thc  devil  him- 
self knowcth  not  the  intent,  the  'thought*  of  man"  waa 


'See  Plato,  Lairi,  IX..  SIS.  Conipure  Holnitrs.  Cotaaion  La».  In 
mnllirvi))  and  «irlf  modem  Rurorw,  olTcdillng  nbJtPts  w*r«  "dto- 
dnnd,"  thai  !(,  devoted  to  God.  They  were  to  be  anproprlatoil  by 
th*  proper  elvll  or  errlMliutlcyil  authority,  and  iiiod  for  (■liarHy,  In 
theory,  this  lasted  in  Englun<l  up  to  ltit6.  See  Ti'lor,  PrimiliPt  Cmt- 
tur*.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  J«(]-i»Ti  and  Padlock  and  Moitlaad,  op.  HI.,  It, 
pp.  ITl-tn. 

•  Oy.  df.,  p.  MT. 
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A  curse  is  on  thrir  doinfrit.  No  dilitiiicUon  U  made  be- 
twco)  Hiicli  uvlls  imd  thow  w)iich  flow  from  intention  and 
character.  Tlic  notion  of  the  morul  or  volnntttrjr  nnture 
of  good  «nd  evil  htirdly  nbtiiins.  The  qiiaHi-phjsical  vieir, 
bordoriof;  upon  the  magical,  prevails.  The  result  is  that 
evil  in  tliuught  of  a!«  a  (:(mtagiou!(  iimtter,  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  from  class  or  person  to  class  or 
person;  and  as  somi-lhing  to  be  got  rid  of,  if  at  all,  by 
devices  which  are  equally  physical.  Natural  evils,  ptBgiic% 
defeats,  earthquakes,  etc.,  are  treated  at  quati-moral,  Kbil* 
moral  evils  are  treated  at  more  than  half  phytical. 
Sins  are  infectious  diseases,  and  natural  diseases  are 
nudicious  interfcrenccf  of  n  human  or  divine  enemy. 
Morals  are  materialized,  and  nature  is  moralized  o 
demoralized.' 

Now  it  ia  hanlty  necessary  to  point  out  the  effect  of 
such  conceptions  in  restricting  the  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  iudividunl  person.  Man  is  hemmed  in  as  to 
thought  ami  action  on  all  jildes  by  all  kinds  of  niyate- 
rious  forces  working  in  unforeseeable  ways.  This  is  true 
enough  in  bin  best  esUto.  When  to  thit*  limibition  is  added 
a  direction  of  energy  into  magical  channels,  away  from 
ttiOHc  controllable  sources  of  evil  which  reside  in  human  dis- 
position, the  amount  of  cfTcctive  freedom  possible  is  slight. 
This  same  mixplncing  of  liabibty  holds  men  accountable 
for  acts  they  have  not  conmiitted,  because  some  magic 
tendency  for  evil  is  imputed  to  them.  Famine,  pcsttlenccj 
defeat  in  war  arc  evils  to  be  remedied  by  nacrificc  of  goods 
or  persons  or  by  ritualistic  ceremonies;  while  the  reme^ 


ineejH 


'  Pot  fuels  rCRsrillnB  Ihc  lmpor1«nee  nnd  iiAtutr  of  th*w  coni 
lionfc  Ke  WMteimareit,  ojt.  eit..  pp.  6i-ti:  Itolicrtsoi)  Smith, 
R*lictoit  of  tilt  Urmittt.  pp.  4^T-U3  iiiiil  IH9-U9:  Jcvnni,  ItHrnductioit 
to  lit  Uitlory  of  litUfion:  IIkIiIidum'.  op.  (it.,  \'o\.  II.,  cia.  I.  and  U.t 
and  in  |t«ncral  fa(^  bearing  on  thr  rplotlnnt  bctorcn  labooci,  IioUimu, 
nnd  uncieannesti  abluUoni,  purlf)cHl>nii»  hv  Orr,  tr«tufrrence  t^ 
scspcgontii;  nlso  the  evil  power  of  curm,  and  Uie  carlv  conccptlans  , 
of  doom  and  fate.  For  *  tufi^stlve  Inlcrnrctalloii  of  ifie  underiylng 
(sets,  sec  SuiUjrano,  Tha  Lift  of  Rtaion,  VoL  III,  dis.  Ui.  aiid  Iv. 
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diable  causes   of  harm   in   humnn   i^ornncc  and   ne^i- 
gence  go  without  attviitioti. 

a.  Accident  and  Intenticm. — Under  siicli  circumstancM, 
little  di-itinc-tlon  cnn  bi-  mndv  bi'twccn  thi-  good  unci  pvil 
which  an  individual  meant  to  du  and  that  which  he  hap- 
pened to  do.  The  working  presumption  of  »oci«tj;,  up  to 
a  foiiipuriiliv».-I_v  late  stage  of  it*  history,  was  that  every 
harmful  consequence  is  an  evidence  of  evil  dispcuition 
in  those  who  were  in  any  way  concerned.  This  limitation 
of  freedom  was  nccmnpiiniid  by  a  coiuitcrpart  linntation 
of  responsibility.  Where  no  harm  actually  resulted,  there 
was  thought  to  be  no  harmful  intent.  Animals  and  even 
inanimate  objectii  winch  do  injury  are  baleful  things  and 
come  under  disapprobation  and  penalty.  Even  in  civil- 
ized Athens  there  wa»  a  survival  of  the  practice  of  holding 
inanimate  things  liable.  If  a  tree  fell  on  a  man  and  killed 
liini,  the  trt-e  was  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  after  con- 
demnation cast  beyond  the  civic  borders,  i.e.,  outlawed.* 
Anyhow,  the  owner  of  an  offending  article  was  almost 
always  pcmilizcd.  Westermarck,'  with  reference  to  the 
guilt  of  animals,  cites  an  instance,  dated  in  14>67,  "when 
a  sow  and  her  six  young  ones  were  tried  on  a  charge  of 
their  having  murdered  and  partly  eaten  a  child;  the  sow, 
being  found  guilty,  was  condemned  to  death,  the  young 
pigs  were  acquitted  on  account  of  their  youth  ond  the 
bad  example  of  their  mother."  When  sticks,  ntuncs,  and 
aniinjds  arc  held  accountable  for  evil  results,  there  U  little 
chance  of  discriminating  intent  and  accident  or  misad- 
venture in  the  case  of  personal  agents.  "Tlie  devil  him- 
self knoweth  not  the  intent,  the  'thought*  of  man"  was 

'  See  Plato,  Late*,  IX..  97S.  Com|)are  Ilolnws,  Common  I,av>.  In 
tnrdlirvnl  and  wirtj'  modwo  Ruronc.  offending  obJtKis  were  "dco- 
datiil,"  that  {*■  devoti-d  ti>  God.  Thry  nere  to  1>«  appraprlnted  Xtf 
the  proprr  clill  or  crelcslnstlrul  niittiorlty,  and  ii*cd  for  <tuirity.  la 
theon-,  Ellis  laated  in  England  up  to  1^.  Stw  TVIor,  Primit%e«  Ctti- 
(tira/Vol.  I.,  pp.  iS0-}8T;  and  Pollock  nnd  Moltlaml,  op,  tU.,  lU 
pp.  471-47^. 

•  Op.  eit,  p.  M7. 
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ing  into  account  in  judging  the  morul  quulity  of  a  partic- 
ular deed,  con§equenccs  its  doer  is  habitually  found  to 
cITcct.  Wc  bliimc  the  individunl  less  for  r  deed  if  we  find  it 
contrttry  to  hin  hnbituttl  course.  We  hluiiie  him  more,  if  we 
find  he  has  a  character  given  to  that  sort  of  thing.  We 
take  into  account,  in  short,  the  pcmiitnont  attitude  and 
disposition  of  the  agent.  We  also  discriminate  the  condi- 
tions and  coniequcncvs  of  n  deed  much  more  carefully. 
Self-defense,  protection  of  others  or  of  property,  come 
in  itti  "extenuating  circumstances";  the  degree  of  provo- 
cation, the  presence  of  immediate  impul«ivc  fear  or  nngcr, 
as  distinct  from  a  definitely  formed,  long-cherished  idea, 
arc  considered.  The  questions  of  first  or  of  repeated 
offense,  of  prior  criminality  or  good  behavior,  enter 
in.  Questions  of  heredity,  of  early  environment,  of  early 
education  and  opportunity  arc  being  brought  to-day  into 
account. 

Wc  arc  still  very  backward  in  this  respect,  both  in  per- 
sonal and  in  public  morals;  in  private  judgment  and  in 
legal  procedure  and  penalty.  Only  recently  have  we,  for 
example,  begun  to  treat  juvenile  delinquents  in  special 
ways ;  an<]  the  effort  to  carry  appropriate  iiiethoda  further 
meets  with  strong  opposition  and  tlic  even  stronger  in- 
ertia of  indifl'erence.  It  is  regarded  by  many  good 
people  as  lowering  the  bars  of  responsibility  to  consider 
early  training  and  opportunity,  juat  as  in  it*  clay  it  was 
80  regarded  to  plead  absence  of  intent  in  cases  where  evil 
had  actually  resulted.  It  is  not  "safe"  to  let  any  one 
off  from  the  rigor  of  the  law.  The  serious  barrier,  now 
as  earlier,  is  upon  the  scientific  or  intellectual  side.  There 
wajt  a  time  when  it  did  not  seem  feiwible  to  pass  upon 
intent:  it  was  hidden,  known  only  to  God.  But  we  have 
now  devised  ways,  adequate  in  principle,  though  faulty 
in  detail,  to  judge  immediate  intent;  similarly,  with  the 
growth  of  anthropologj',  psychology,  statistics,  and  the 
resources  of  publicity  in  social  science,  wc  shall  in  time 
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sponsible.'  Popular  judgment  tttill  inclines  to  impute  clear 
nnd  definite  intention  on  the  basis  of  results;  and  to  ij^ore 
c«n(Iiti»n!i  of  intellccluiil  confusion  nnd  bcwildi-rmcnt,  nnd 
jufitilies  itself  in  ita  course  on  the  ground  that  such  is  the 
only  "safe"  course.' 

Responsibility  for  Thoughtlessness But  the  release 

from  responsibility  for  deeds  in  which  the  doer  is  intcl- 
IcctuftUy  incapncitatod,  is  met  on  the  other  side  by  holding 
individuals  of  normal  mcntnl  constitution  responsible  for 
some  consequences  which  were  not  thought  of  ftt  alL  Wc 
tvvn  hold  men  accountable  for  not  thinking  to  do  certain 
acts.  The  former  are  acts  of  heedlessness  or  carelessness, 
at  when  u  mason  on  top  of  a  building  throws  rubbiiih  on 
to  a  street  below  which  injures  some  one,  without  any 
thought  on  his  part  of  this  result,  much  less  any  deliberate 
desire  to  effect  it.  The  latter  are  acts  of  negligence,  as 
when,  say,  an  engineer  fails  to  note  a  certain  signnl.  In 
such  cases  even  when  no  harn)  roNuIt.'),  wo  now  hold  the 
agent  morally  culpable.  Similarly  we  blame  children  for 
not  thinking  of  the  consequences  of  thdr  actt;  we  blame 
them  for  not  thinking  to  do  certain  things  at  a  certain 
time^ — to  come  home  when  told,  and  so  on.  This  i>  not 
merely  a  matter  of  judgment  by  others.  The  more  con- 
Bcientious  a  person  is,  the  more  occasions  hc  finds  to  judge 
himteif  with  renpect  to  results  wliich  happened  becatue  he 
did  not  think  or  deliberate  or  foreiee  at  aU — provided  he 
has  reason  to  believe  he  would  have  thou^^it  of  the  harmful 
results  if  he  had  been  of  a  different  character.  Because 
we  were  absorbed  in  something  else  wc  did  not  think,  and 
while,  in  the  abstract,  this  something  else  may  have  been 

'  Pot  some  of  the  moln  historic   fnds  on  IntellcctusJ  disability, 
•ee  WeBtermnrck.  pp.  ie-WIT, 

■  Popular  Judpiwnt.  we  m^  Mjr,  tends  to  he  lut  groMlj'  ulilltsrlui 
In  lis  practin  BS  it  is  Krasslf  intuitional  in  Its  thcoreticnl  standpoint 
In  BiMuining  \he-  pmiibility  of  an  nlmiMt  infallible,  offhand,  pat  ptr- 
ctpUo[i  'it  richt  ami  nron);,  it  coQimlls  it«clf  practicaUy  tu  judcliis 
tn  an  ofThnni^  MMlj-»ed  wi^,  on  the  bods  of  the  cvUs  wtilch 
IMOtt. 
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aU  right,  ill  the  concrvle  it  may  he  proof  of  an  unworthy 
chnrnctcr.  The  wry  fact  that  wc  permitted  oursvlt'cs  to 
become  ao  nl>iiorbc<l  thiit  the  th»ufjht  of  an  engngcmentt 
or  of  (in  opportunity  to  liclp  some  friend  whom  wc  knew 
to  he  in  mx^U  iliil  not  occur  to  m,  ih  evidence  of  a  wiUIsb, 
ie.,  inconsiderate,  character. 

The  case  M-cin*  parudoxical  and  U  crucliil.  Other* 
bold  us  responsible  because  we  leere  irresponsible  in  action 
and  in  order  that  wc  may  become  re«ponitiblc.  We 
blame  ourselves  precisely  because  we  discover  that  an 
unconscious  preference  for  a  private  or  exclusive  good 
led  us  to  be  careless  of  the  good  of  others.  The  effect 
(if  the  regret  is  genuine,  not  simulated)  is  to  develop 
a  habit  of  greater  thoughtfulnes«  in  the  future.  Less  and 
len  do  men  accept  for  others  or  for  themselves  ignorance 
as  an  excuse  for  bad  consequences,  when  the  i^^orance 
itself  6ows  from  character.  Our  chief  moral  business 
is  to  become  acquainted  with  consequences.  Our  moral 
charncter  surely  docs  not  depend  in  this  case,  tlicn,  upon 
the  fact  that  we  had  alternatives  clearly  in  mind  and  cbose 
the  worse ;  the  difficulty  is  that  we  had  only  one  alterna- 
tive in  mind  an<l  did  not.  corucioml}/  choose  at  all.  Our 
freedom  lies  in  the  capacity  to  alter  our  mode  of  action, 
through  having  our  ignorance  enlightened  by  being  held 
for  the  neglected  consequences  when  brought  to  accounta- 
bility by  others,  or  by  holding  ourselves  accountable  in  sub- 
sequent  reflection.  Cases  of  careless  nets  and  of  acta 
omitted  Ihroufjh  negligence  are  thus  crucial  for  any  theory 
of  freedom  and  rt-*iioiisibiIity.  Killicr  wc  are  all  wrong  in 
blaming  ourselvi-s  or  others  in  such  cases,  because  there  is 
no  free  or  voluntary  cli'mmt  in  than;  or  clw  there  is 
Rcponsibility  when  deliberate  comparison  of  allernntivcs 
and  conscious  preference  are  absent.  There  is  responsi- 
bility for  the  absence  of  deliberntion.  Nature  does  not 
forl>cur  to  attach  consequences  to  acts  because  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  one  who  docs  the  deed.    The  evil  results 
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that  foUov  in  the  wake  of  a  thoufjhtWs  act  arc  prectself 
th«  reminders  that  make  one  take  thought  the  Dcxt  time 
Similarly,  to  be  held  liable  by  others  or  to  take  ourselves  to 
tjisk  for  forgetfulness,  iiicoiuicleratencflii,  and  negligence, 
is  the  way  in  which  to  build  up  conscientious  foresight  and 
deliberate  choice.  The  incrcn»cd  complexity  and  danger 
of  modern  indnatrial  activity,  the  menace  of  electric  power, 
of  high  explosives,  of  railway  trains  and  trolley  cars,  of 
powerful  miichiiios,  have  done  much  to  quicken  recog- 
nition  that  negligence  may  be  criminal,  and  to  reawaken 
the  conviction  of  Greek  thought  that  thoughtless  igno- 
rance, where  knowledge  iii  possible,  Li  the  worst  of  evibt 
The  increased  interdependence  of  men,  through  travel 
and  transportation,  collective  mctliods  of  production,  and 
crowding  of  population  in  cities,  has  widened  the  area 
of  the  harm  likely  to  rault  from  inconsiderate  action,  and 
has  (trengtlicned  the  Iwlief  tlint  adi-quate  thought  fulness  is 
possible  only  where  there  is  sympathetic  interest  in  others. 
$.  The  Conflict  of  Form  and  Substance. — The  technical 
formft  of  procedure  concerned  in  establishing  and  reme- 
dying rights  were,  for  long  ages,  more  important  than 
the  substantial  ends  by  which  alone  the  forms  may  be 
justified.  Any  effort  for  a  remedy  was  ntilhfied  if  the 
minutia-  of  complicated  formula-  (largely  mafipcal  or  ritu- 
alistic in  their  origin)  were  deviated  from.  Almost  any 
obligation  might  be  escaped  by  some  quirk  or  turn  in  some 
slight  phrase  or  motion,  without  which  no  agreement  was 
binding,  so  sacramental  was  the  importance  of  tlie  very 
words.  In  early  days  the  rigidity  of  these  acmi-rituatistic 
performances  doubtless  served  to  check  arbitrary  and 
reckless  acts,  and  to  impress  the  sense  of  the  value  of  a 
standard.*     But  tliey  survived  as  "rudimentary  organs" 

*See  PoUork  and   Maitlitnil,   Vol.    II.,  p.  901,  who  queAe 
Iheringi  "Formulntiim  U  the  nrom  cncinv  ot  aTbltrnrlneu,  the 
sUtcr  of  llhrrty"!  end  who  bcWi  "As  time  jjocs  on  there  is 
B  InTgcr  room   for  dUeretion   in  the  law  of  procedure:  but 
tlonnry  powers  can  only  be  safdj'  entrusted  to  Judges  whoae 
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tbcir  Tori  m  Hat  rspect:  aad 
ttmm  kg«l  ptoodui*  thej 


1h(  aftn- tW^  bad 
after  tfccy  faMi  hK 
■vrmdM  habit*  «r. 

SanrivalB  o(  Sptrit  of  iBiMiiiliiiliilii  Lidgatioe. — ^TIk 
fart  that  tfce  ^medaxt  of  jtntin  originated  a*  owthads 
ei  wippljiag  ta^arttal  umpira  for  raoCrt*  v*gsd  be- 
tween inJiridiial*,  has  had  arrioiu  conetqiKnceg..  It  ha« 
had  indeed  tbe  denrabie  eaattqoanct  of  quicfceniiig  nxn 
to  thr  pererption  of  Ibeir  ri^t*  and  to  their  obUgatioa  as 
eodal  meMberi  to  a»aintain  them  intact.  Bat  it  bat  aba 
bad  the  ondcnrabfe  rccott  of  limitinf;  Ihr  fumrtion  of  tbe 
public  iaUrest  to  tbe  loaiewhat  negatire  ooe  of  lecturing 
fair  pla;  between  cootoitioiu  itidiriduak.  The  battle  is 
not  now  fought  out  with  ftitu  or  *pe«ra  or  oatbs  or  ordeals : 
but  it  is  largdr  a  battle  of  wits  and  of  t«cfanical  resources 
between  tbe  opposite  parties  and  their  lawyers,  with  tbe 
State  acting  the  part  of  a  beneroknti;  neutral  umpire. 
Tbe  ignorant,  the  poor,  tbe  foreign,  and  the  mtrtig 
honest  arc  almost  inevitably  at  a  discount  in  this  battle.* 
And,  in  an?  cane,  the  technical  aspect  of  justice,  that  is, 
tbe  question  of  proper  forms  gets  out  of  true  pcrspcctiTc. 
Tbe  "legalljr-mtnded"  nan  is  Ukclj  to  be  one  with  wlioin 
technical  precedents  and  rules  are  more  important  than 
the  gtiodii  to  he  i»chiev«l  and  the  evil*  to  l»c  avoided.  With 
increase  of  publicity  and  sctenttflc  methods  of  determining 
and  interpri'fing  fiictii,  Jind  with  «  public  and  professional 
criticism  «hieh  is  impartial  and  wise,  wc  may  anticipate 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  general  good  will  be  increas- 
ingly recognized  in  cases  of  litigation,  and  that  the  courtx, 
as  urgann  of  public  justice,  will  tnke  a  more  active  and  sub- 
Btantial  part  in  the  management  of  all  legal  controvernics.* 

psrtialit}'  Is  b1)ov«  •nispk'ion  and  whiwe  ettry  net  is  cxpoted  to  put)Ue 
unci  profculonnl  critkUm." 

*  A  UwycT,  asknl  If  llir  uin>r  were  not  At  n  dlMulrBntsfte  In  tbe 
legal  roaintciuuKe  of  ttidr  rlfrhlK.  rcplicdi  "jVoI  any  mnr*  lk«n  tlug 
art  (n  the  othtr  rtlaltitm  of  llff." 

'  Tiw  devicfB  i>f  "wpilly""  iit  ili«t[nct  from  iitrict  legality  ttre  of 
cour»c  in  part  Intended  ta  tvrun  tlib  result. 
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Legal  and  Moral. — But,  at  th«  best,  definitions  of  rights 
and  of  remedial  procedure"!  only  (1)  lay  down  general,  not 
individual  conditions,  and  (2),  so  far  as  they  arc  strict, 
re^stcr  precedent  and  ciutom  ratlicr  than  anticipate  the 
novel  and  variable.  They  can  state  what  sliall  not  be 
done.  Except  in  special  ca§c5,  they  cannot  state  what 
Khali  he  done,  much  less  the  spirit  and  di^poMtion  in  which 
it  almll  be  done.  In  their  formula tioii)),  they  present  a  sort 
of  minimum  limit  of  morality  not  to  be  overstepped  by 
those  inclined  to  ill.  They  throw  little  tight  on  the  posi- 
tive capacities  and  responsihihties  of  those  who  are  socially 
minded.  Tliey  have  a  moral  purpoM:  they  free  energy 
from  the  friction  attendant  upon  vague,  obscure,  and 
uncertain  situations,  by  enlightening  men  ti*  to  what  tlkcy 
may  do  and  how  they  may  do  it.  But  the  exaggeration 
of  form  at  the  expense  of  the  substantial  end  and  good, 
lead«  to  misplacetl  eniphaaist  and  false  perspective.  Tlie 
rules  are  treated  aa  ends:  they  are  employed  not  to  get 
insight  into  consequences,  but  as  justifying,  apart  froin 
consequences,  certain  acts.  The  would-be  conscientious 
agent  is  led  into  considering  goodness  as  a  matter  of  obey- 
ing rules,  not  of  fuIflUing  end.i.  The  average  individual 
conceives  he  has  satisfied  the  requirements  of  morality  when 
lie  has  conformed  to  the  average  level  of  It^al  definition 
and  prescription.  Egoistic,  self-seeking  men  regard  their 
actions  as  sanctioned  tf  they  have  not  broken  the  laws;  and 
decide  this  question  by  success  in  evading  penalties.  The 
intelligence  that  should  go  to  employing  the  spirit  of  taws 
to  eidighten  behavior  is  spent  in  ingenious  inventions  for 
observing  their  letter.  The  "respectable"  citizen  of  this 
type  is  one  of  the  unsocialized  forces  that  social  reformers 
find  among  their  most  serious  obstacles. 

This  identification  of  morality  with  the  legal  and  jural 
leads  to  a  reaction  which  is  equally  injurious:  tlic  com* 
plete  separation  of  the  legal  and  the  moral,  the  former 
conceived  as  merely  "outer,"  couccrned  entirely  with  act«. 


IN 


not  lit  nil  with  motire  and  chamctcr.  The  effect  of  this 
divorce  is  perhaps  toon  serioua  upon  the  moral  than  upon 
tha  legal.  The  Mrparation  makes  morals  sentiin«ntul  and 
whitnsicHi,  or  cite  tranHceiideiital  and  etoteric.  It  leads 
to  negkct  of  the  social  and  institutional  realities  which 
form  a  world  of  action  ok  ourelj  *»  natural  objects  and 
energies  fonti  a  physical  world,  and  ends  iu  the  popular 
conecptjon  of  morals  as  just  a  matter  of  "goodnexg" 
(tlw-  g<MH)j'-go(x)ine«H )  of  indtviduaU.  One  of  the  most 
ftrnJAiiieiital  of  nwral  duties  is  that  of  making  t)»c  Ic] 
ordi'r  a  ntore  adequate  expression  of  the  common  good. 

Special  Problem*. — Civil  Society  tlui«  impottes  upon  its 
members  cot  only  specific  obligations,  but  it  also  impoKc* 
upon  all  who  enjoy  its  ben«6ts  the  supreme  obligation  of 
seeing  that  the  civic  order  is  itself  intelligi-ntly  just  in 
its  methods  of  procedure.  The  peculiar  moral  problems 
which  men  have  to  face  as  members  of  civil  society  change, 
of  course,  from  time  to  time  with  change  of  conditions; 
among  the  more  urgent  of  present  problems,  we  may 
mention : 

t.  Retonn  of  Criminal  Procedure. — T\w  negative  side 
of  niorahty  is  never  so  important  as  the  positive,  becatue 
the  pathological  cannot  be  as  important  as  the  physio- 
Inginil  of  which  it  is  a  ditturbimre  and  perversion.  But 
no  fair  survey  of  our  ntetbods,  either  of  locating  criminality 
or  of  punishing  it,  can  fail  to  note  that  tlwy  contain  far 
too  many  mirvivaN  of  liarbariitm.  Compared  with  primi- 
tive tiniea  we  have  imKrd  won  a  precious  coiiqucnt.  Even  as 
late  as  181S,  a  proposal  to  change  the  penalty  for  stealing 
five  shillings  fm«ii  di>Mth  to  t  rnii^portat  ion  to  a  remote 
colony,  waa  dcfMiIrd  in  llngland.'  But  we  are  likely  in 
flattering  ourndves  upon  the  progress  made  to  overlook 
that  which  il  wwaiiw  ^^  «w»Vo.  Our  trials  are  technical 
rather  than  h>m»»M:  tlw;v  «wm»e  that  just  alniut  so  much 
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pontstent  criminality  must  porsUt  in  any  case.  They 
endeavor,  in  mtlier  routine  luid  perfunctory  vnya,  to  label 
this  and  t|]at  person  as  criminal  in  such  and  such  degreest 
or,  by  technical  devices  and  resources,  to  acquit.  In  many 
American  atateH,  ili^itniiit  of  guvcniinciit,  iiilieritcd  from 
days  of  tyrannical  monarchy  or  oligarchy,  protects  the 
accu.ted  in  all  Morbt  of  ways.  For  fear  the  govcminent 
will  unjustly  infringe  upon  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
the  latter  is  not  only — as  is  just — refjarded  as  innocent  til) 
proved  guilty ;  but  is  provided  with  every  possible  technical 
advantage  in  rules  of  evidence,  postponements  and  ap- 
peals, advantages  backed  up,  in  many  cities,  by  associa- 
tion with  political  bosse*  which  gives  him  a  corrupt  "pull." 
On  the  other  liiuid,  tliere  is  as  yet  no  general  recognition 
of  the  possibility  of  an  unbiased  scientific  investigation 
into  all  the  antecedents  (hereditary  and  environmental)  of 
evildoers;  an  investigation  which  would  connect  the  wrong 
done  with  the  character  of  tht  individual  committing  it,  and 
not  merely  with  one  of  a  number  of  technical  degrees  of 
crime,  laid  down  in  the  statute  boolm  in  the  abstract,  with- 
out reference  to  particular  characters  and  circumstances. 
Thus  while  the  evildoer  lias  in  one  direction  altogether 
too  much  of  a  chance  to  evade  justice,  he  has  in  another 
direction  a  chance  at  only  technical,  rather  than  at  moral, 
justice— justice  as  an  individual  human  being.  It  is  not 
possible  to  discuss  here  various  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  for  remedying  these  defects.  But  it  is  clearly 
the  business  of  tlie  more  thotightful  members  of  society 
to  consider  the  evils  seriously  and  to  interest  thcmselTCS 
actively  in  their  reform.  We  need,  above  all,  a  change  in 
two  respects:  (a)  recognition  of  the  possibilities  of  new 
methods  of  judgment  which  the  sciences  of  physiology, 
psychology,  and  sociology  have  brought  about;  and  (b) 
surrender  of  that  feudal  conception  according  to  which 
men  are  divided,  as  it  were  ouentially,  into  two  classes: 
one  the  criminal  and  the  other  the  meritorious.     We  need 
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<  vcrj  31  Uid  oak. 
ty  ifchMl,  tW  t^f  Mribwgkr  «nd  acn- 
farr,  and  brf  ear  covit  aad  Jafl  «e  keep  him  so.**  *  Be- 
fiw— InrWi.  «haw  porpoee  ■  rhangr  of  iliipaiilion.  Dot 
mmn.  prmmfmtioa^  hmw^  bna  fooMM ;  bat  tfacn  ar*  stiU 
aunj  more  priaoos  tlua  refonBatoties.  Aixl«  if  it  be 
arjEotd  tbat  moct  rnmiiials  aiw  bo  hardowd  in  nit-daaiA 
that  refonaalorie*  are  at  do  we*  the  aasvtr  t*  twofold. 
We  do  Dot  luwv,  becauM  we  hare  never  systematicallj 
aiuj  int«lligratl;  tried  to  find  out;  and,  rrm  if  it  wrrc  so, 
nothing  ii  more  iJ]og;icaJ  than  to  turn  tbe  unreforraed  crim- 
inal, kt  tbe  end  of  a  certain  number  of  nrantlis  or  jvars, 
toow  to  prey  again  upon  society.  Either  reform  or  else 
permanent  •cfjrrgRtion  is  the  logical  nltrmative.  Inde- 
terminate wntcnrci),  release  on  probation,  discrimination  of 
cIamcs  of  ofTrndcrii,  wparntion  of  tlw  first  and  more  or 
leaf  accidental  and  immature  offender  from  the  old  and 
ex[>erionccd  hand,  Hpccial  matron*  for  women  olTenders, 
introduction  of  education  and  industrial  training  into  pen- 
itentiaries, the  finding  of  cmplojmMnt  for  those  released— 
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all  mark  improvements.  They  are,  however,  aa  yet  in- 
choate. Intellif^ent  members  of  society  need  to  recognize 
their  own  responsibility  for  the  promotion  of  such  reforms 
luid  for  the  discovery  of  new  ones. 

3.  Increase  of  Administrative  Efficiency. — In  the  last 
one  hundred  years,  society  has  rapidly  grown  in  inter- 
nal complexity.  Commercial  chunfjei  have  brought  about 
an  intense  concent  ration  of  population  in  cities;  have 
promoted  migratory  travel  and  intercourse,  with  dcntnic- 
tion  of  local  tict:  have  developed  world  niarkct^  and  col- 
lective but  impersonal  (corporate)  production  and  distri- 
bution. Many  new  problems  have  been  created,  while  at 
the  same  time  many  of  the  old  agencies  for  maintaining 
order  have  been  weakened  or  destroyed,  especially  such 
as  were  adapted  to  small  groups  with  fixed  habits.  A 
(ftcat  strain  has  thus  been  put  upon  the  instrumentalities 
of  justice.  Pioneer  conditions  retarded  in  America  the 
development  of  the  problems  incident  upon  industrial 
reconstruction.  The  possibility  of  moving  on,  of  taking 
up  new  land,  finding  unutilized  reiiourccs  of  forest  and 
mine,  the  development  of  new  professions,  the  growth  of 
population  with  new  needn  to  he  niL-t,  Ntlniulnted  and  re- 
warded individual  enterprise.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  could  be  no  general  demand  for  public  agencies  of 
inspection,  supervision,  and  publicity.  But  the  pioneer 
days  of  America  are  practically  nided.  American  cities 
and  states  find  themselves  confronted  with  the  same  prob- 
lems of  public  health,  poverty  and  unemployment,  con- 
gested population,  traffic  and  transportation,  c)uirita]>le 
relief,  tramps  and  vagabondage,  and  bo  forth,  that  have 
troubled  older  countries. 

We  face  these  problems,  moreover,  with  traditions  which 
are  averse  to  "bureaucratic"  administration  and  public 
"interference."  Public  regulation  is  regarded  a.t  a 
"paternalistic"  survival,  quite  unsuitod  to  a  free  and 
independent  people.     It  would  be  foolish,  indeed,  to  over- 
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look  or  dcnjr  the  grcnt  g»ia»  that  hare  come  from  our 
American  individualistic  convictions:  the  quickening  of 
private  genenwit;,  the  growtli  of  a  gvncraliiuxl  scnttc  of 
nobUtJt  oblige — of  what  invry  succewiftil  individual  owe* 
to  his  community ;  of  personal  initiatire,  self-reliance, 
and  versatile  "faculty";  of  int«r<'iit  in  all  tlie  voluntary 
agencies  which  by  education  and  oUicrwise  develop  the 
individuality  of  every  one ;  and  of  a  demand  for  equality  of 
opportunity,  a  fair  chance,  and  a  nqunre  <leal  for  all.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  country  has  reached  r  slalc  of 
development,  in  which  tlieae  individual  nchicvemcntH  and  pos- 
ftibihties  require  new  civic  and  political  agencies  if  they 
arc  to  Ik  maintained  as  realities.  Individualiiini  mcAiu 
inequity,  harslmcHa,  and  rctrogrcMion  to  barbarism  (oo 
matter  under  what  veneer  of  display  and  luxury),  unlcu 
it  ia  n  generalized  individualism:  an  iiidividualiMn  which 
takes  into  account  the  real  good  and  effective — not  nwrely 
formal — freedom  of  eifry  nodal  member. 

Hence  the  demand  for  civic  organs — city,  state, 
and  federal,— of  expert  inquiry,  innpection,  and  super- 
vision with  respect  to  a  large  number  of  interests 
which  are  too  widespread  and  loo  intricate  to  be  well 
cared  for  by  private  or  voluntary  initiative.  The 
well-to-do  in  great  cities  may  segregate  tlicm selves  in 
the  more  healthful  qunrterit;  they  may  rely  upon  their 
automobiles  for  local  transportation :  they  may  secure  pure 
milk  and  unadulterated  food.t  from  personal  resources; 
they  may,  by  tlicir  conibinei]  "pull,"  secure  good  schools, 
policing,  lighting,  and  well-paved  streets  for  their  own 
localities.  Dut  the  great  mafises  are  dependent  upon  pub- 
lic agencies  for  proper  air,  ligM,  Knnitnry  coiulitioiis  of 
work  and  residence,  cheap  and  effective  transportation, 
pure  food,  decent  educative  and  recreative  facilities  in 
schools,  libraries,  museums,  parka. 

The  problemH  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  proper  organs 
of  administrative  inspection  and  supervision  are  essentially 
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tlHitUific  problems,  questions  for  expert  iat«]tigenc«  con- 
joned  with  widi-  H^itipKtliy.  In  the  true  .tense  of  the  word 
politica),  they  arc  political  questions:  that  is.  they  relate 
to  the  welfare  of  society  as  an  organized  community  of 
attainment  and  endeavor.  In  tlie  eaiit  Mciine  uf  the  term 
politicid,  the  sense  of  conventional  party-issues  and  party- 
line*,  they  httvc  no  more  to  do  with  politics  than  have  the 
multiplication  table  and  the  laws  of  hygiene.  Yet  they 
ure  nt  prcNciit  almost  hopelessly  entangled  with  irrelevant 
"pohtical"  istiiies,  and  are  almost  hopiK-sHly  under  the 
heel  of  party-politicians  whose  least  knowledge  is  of  the 
scientific  questions  involved,  just  as  tJieir  least  intcrnt  is 
for  the  human  issues  at  stake.  So  far  "civil  service  re- 
form" has  been  mainly  negative:  a  purging  away  of  some 
of  tlie  grosser  causes  which  have  influenced  appointments 
to  office.  But  now  there  is  needed  a  constructive  reform 
of  civil  administration  which  will  develop  the  agencies 
of  inquiry,  oversight,  and  publicitj  required  by  modera 
conditions ;  and  which  will  necessitate  the  selection  of 
public  servants  of  scientifically  equipped  powers. 


§  8.    POUTICAI.    BIGHTS    AND    OBUOATIOHa 

No  hard  and  fast  line  con  be  drawn  between  civil  society 
and  the  State.  By  the  State,  however,  we  denote  those 
conditions  of  social  orgiuiixution  and  regidntion  which  are 
most  fundamental  and  most  general : — conditions  which  arc 
summed  up  in  and  expressed  through  the  general  will  as 
manifested  in  legislation  and  its  execution.  As  a  civil 
right  is  technically  focused  in  the  right  to  use  the  courts, 
"to  sue  and  he  sued,"  that  is  in  the  right  to  have  other 
claims  adjudicated  and  enforced  by  a  public,  impartial 
authority,  so  a  polilicnl  right  is  technically  summed  up  in 
the  power  to  vote—either  to  vote  directly  upon  laws  or 
to  Tot«  for  those  who  make  and  carry  out  laws.  To  have 
the  right  in  a  legislative  assembly  to  speak  for  or  against 
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a  certain  measure;  to  l>c  able  to  any  "yea."  or  **nn^"  ti[ 
a  roll-call;  to  be  able  to  put  into  a  ballot-box  a  piece  of 
pa|K'r  vritli  n  niimljcr  nf  iiriim-«  written  thcn-un,  nrx-  not^J 
acts  which  of  thctuMlves  posscNa  the  itiJierent  value  of  many^H 
of  tlu'  niMt  ordinary  trnn«uctions  of  daily  life.  But  t)i« 
representative  and  potential  significance  of  political  rights 
exc«i-dK  thut  of  any  otlicr  class  of  rights.  SuiTrni^  stands 
for  direct  and  active  participation  in  tlw  regulation  of 
the  Icnns  upon  which  associated  life  shall  be  sustained,  and 
the  pursuit  of  (lie  gixxl  cnrrii-d  on.  Political  frirvnlom  and 
responsibility  expreti  an  individual'a  power  and  obliga- 
tion (M  make  e/f(tth'f  all  hit  other  capacitift  hif  filing  H 
Mocial  conditions  of  their  cxerctte. 

Growth  of  Democracy. — The  evolution  of  democratic- 
ally regulated  States,  ns  distinct  froin  those  ordered  in  the 
interests  of  a  small  group,  or  gf  a  special  class,  is  the 
•Ocial  counterpart  of  the  development  of  n  comprcIiensivi^B 
and  common  good.  Externally  Tiewed,  democracy  is  a 
piece  of  machinery,  to  be  maintained  or  thrown  away,  like 
any  other  piece  of  machinery,  on  the  basis  of  its  economy 
and  efficiency  of  working.  Morally,  it  is  the  effective 
emb»rJiiiu-nt  of  the  moral  ideal  of  a  good  which  eoiinifftfl  in 
the  development  of  all  the  social  capacities  of  every 
vidual  mcmher  of  w)cicty. 

Present  Problems:  i.  Distrust  of  Government Pr 

ent  moral  problems  connected  with  political  alTairs  have 
do  with  safeguarding  the  democratic  ideal  against  the  in-^ 
flucnccs  which  arc  always  at  work  to  undermine  it,  and  with 
building  up  for  it  a,  more  complete  and  extensive  embodi- 
ment. 'i*he  historic  antecedent  of  otir  own  guvernmentnl 
system  was  the  exercise  of  a  monopoly  by  a  privileged 
class. *     It  became  a  democratic  institution  partly  becaua^H 

'  The  term  "Uic  Kiii^*  I'e«ce,"  as  tlw  cqiilvnlfnt  In  F-nclnnd  fop^^ 
the  pcBOc  iind  ordrr  of  the  commonwcAlth,  prws  liMck  !■>  u  lliuc  irlien 
titrmlly  il  mciuit  a  private  po«»CMioii.     HoiWk  jnya  tlmt  thr  desire 
to   colWt    larK^T    rfiTmirs   wrnt   the   clilef   iimtivp    for    piisliiii|(;   the 
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the  Kinf;,  in  order  to  secure  the  monopol;,  had  to  concede 
and  gintnintiw  to  tht;  ma.t»(!ii  of  tliv  people  certain  right* 
ss  against  the  oligarcliical  intereata  which  might  rival 
his  powers ;  and  partly  because  the  ccntraUzation  of  power, 
with  tile  itrbitniry  despotism  it  created,  calk-d  out  protests 
which  fimillv  achieved  the  main  popular  liberties:  safety 
of  life  and  property  from  arbitrary  forfeiture,  arrest,  or 
seizure  by  the  itovereign;  the  rights  of  free  aNHeinbly* 
petition,  a  free  press,  and  of  representation  in  the  law- 
making body. 

Upon  its  face,  the  struggle  for  individual  liberty  was  & 
struggle  against  the  overbearing  menace  of  despotic  rulers. 
Tills  fact  ha*  durvivcd  in  an  iiHitudo  townrdit  govcminent 
which  cripples  its  usefulness  as  an  agency  of  the  general 
will.  Government,  even  in  the  most  democratic  countries, 
is  still  thought  uf  as  an  external  "ruler,"  operating  from 
above,  rather  than  as  an  organ  by  which  people  associated 
in  purouit  of  common  ends  can  most  efFcctirely  cooperate 
for  the  realization  of  their  own  aims.  Diittriiitt  of  govern- 
ment was  one  of  the  chief  traits  of  the  situation  in  which 
tlie  American  nation  wa*  horn.  It  is  cmhodiixl  not  only 
i»  popular  tradition,  and  party  creeds,  but  in  our  organic 
lawH,  which  contain  many  provisions  expressly  calculated 
to  prevent  tlie  corporate  social  body  from  effecting  its 
ends  freely  and  easily  through  governmental  agencies.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  movement  to  restrict  the 
functions  of  government,  the  la'ugex-faire  moventenl,  was 
in  its  time  an  important  step  in  human  freedom,  because 


•  Sbj-k  Prt^ldcnt  HBdlpv:  "The  fundanxntal  division  of  powew  la 
the  Const itutiuii  (if  tlie  llnilril  States  is  between  voters  on  tlie  one 
hand,  nntl  pn»j)rrty.owncrii  on  ttir  otiier.  The  foreps  of  demoeraiT' 
on  one  side,  divlileil  Iwtueeii  tli«  r«>piitive  «iid  the  Ic^islHtiire,  «re  tet 
o»er  BgBiniil  the  foircs  of  pn>|)rrtj-  on  the  other  side,  with  the  Ja- 
tHriniy  as  arlillrr  hrlwren  Ihrtii.  .  .  .  The  voter  eould  elect  what 
officen  he  pimsnl,  M  lung  h8  these  officers  did  nut  try  to  do  certain 
diitlcii  ennlidcd  by  the  Constitution  to  the  property -holdern.  Deinoo 
TMj  mwi  complete  m  tut  *«  il  u-eiit,  but  coiisUluUoaaUjr  It  waa 
bound  to  atop  short  of  loeiai  demacracy." 


i 
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»o  much  of  governmcnth)  uction  wiu  despotic  in  intention 
and  stupid  in  execution.  But  it  is  also  a  mistake  to  con- 
tinue to  think  of  a  ^vemmcnt  which  ir  only  the  people 
Nftitaciated  for  i\\c  nnxuThtg  of  their  uwii  cm)*  lu  if  it 
were  the  same  sort  of  tiling  as  a  government  which  repre- 
sented the  will  of  an  ir responsible  cIhm.  The  advance 
of  means  of  publicity,  ami  of  tiiiturul  and  social  science, 
provides  not  only  protection  against  ignorant  and  unwise 
piihlic  action,  lull  iiIko  constructive  instrunieii  tali  ties  of 
intelligent  administrative  activities.  One  of  the  chief 
moral  problnns  of  the  present  day  is,  then,  tliat  of  mak- 
ing governmental  mitchincry  Kuch  ii  prompt  and  flexi- 
ble organ  for  expressing  the  common  interest  and  pur- 
pose as  will  do  away  with  that  distrust  of  government 
which  properly  must  endure  so  long  as  "government"  'a 
something  imposed  from  above  and  exercised  from  without. 
a.  Indifference  to  Public  Concerns — The  multiplica- 
tion of  private  interests  is  a  measure  of  social  progrcsa: 
it  marks  Uie  multiplication  of  the  sources  and  ingredient* 
of  happincKH.  But  it  ul»o  inviteK  neglect  of  the  funda- 
mental general  concerns  which,  seeming  very  remote,  get 
pushed  out  of  sight  by  the  pressure  of  the  nearer  and 
more  vivid  personal  interests.  The  great  majority  of  men 
huvp  their  thoughts  and  feelings  well  occupied  with  their 
family  nnd  l)u-%iness  alfair:t^  with  their  clubs  for  recreation, 
their  church  associations,  and  so  on.  "Politics"  becomes 
the  trade  of  a  class  which  is  especially  expert  in  the 
manipulation  of  their  fellows  and  skilled  in  the  "accelera- 
tion" of  public  opinion.  "Politics"  then  get*  a  bad 
name,  and  the  aloafness  from  public  matters  of  those  best 
fitted,  theoretically,  to  participate  in  tliem  is  further  pro- 
moted. The  saying  of  Plato,  twenty-five  hundred  years 
ago,  that  the  penalty  good  men  pay  for  not  being  inter- 
ested in  government  is  that  they  arc  then  ruled  by  men 
worse  than  themselves,  is  verified  in  most  of  our  American 
cities. 
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3.  Corruption. — This  iiKiifTon-iice  of  Hic  mnny,  which 
throws  the  DiRnag^ment  of  political  affairs  into  the  hands 
of  a  few,  letuls  inevitably  to  corruption.  At  titc  best,  gov- 
ernment is  ndminiiitercil  bj  human  beings  poH^eKsed  of 
ordinary  human  frailties  and  partialities :  and,  at  the  bciit, 
therefore,  its  idc«I  function  of  serring  inipnrtiulty  the 
eominon  good  must  be  compromised  in  lis  execution.  But 
the  control  of  the  inner  machinery  of  governmental  power 
by  K  few  who  can  work  in  irrcHponsihlc  secrecy  because  of 
the  indifference  and  even  contempt  of  the  many,  incites  to 
dchlicratc  perversion  of  public  functions  into  private  ad- 
vantages. As  embezzlement  is  appropriation  of  truat 
funds  to  private  ends,  so  corruption,  "graft,"  is  proittitu- 
tion  of  public  resources,  whether  of  power  or  of  money, 
to  personal  or  class  interests.  That  a  "public  ofliee  is  a 
public  trust"  is  at  once  an  axiom  of  political  cthicK  and 
a  principle  most  difficult  to  realize. 

In  our  own  day,  a  spceial  field  has  been  opened  within 
which  corruption  may  flourish,  in  the  development  of  public 
utiUty  companies.  Railways,  city  transportation  systems, 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  the  distribution  of  water 
and  light,  require  public  franchises,  for  they  either  em- 
ploy public  highways  or  they  call  upon  the  State  to  exer- 
cise its  power  of  eminent  domain.  Tliese  enterprises  can 
be  carried  on  efficiently  and  economically  only  as  they 
•  re  either  monopolies,  or  (luasi-monoiiolix'S.  All  modem 
life,  however,  in  completely  bound  up  with  and  dependent 
upon  facilities  of  communication,  intercourse,  and  distri- 
bution. Poner  to  control  the  various  publir-.'tervice  cor- 
porations carries  with  it,  therefore,  power  to  control  and 
to  tax  all  industries,  power  to  build  up  and  cost  down 
communities,  companies,  and  individuals,  to  an  extent 
which  might  well  hare  been  envied  by  royal  houses  of  tlie 
post.  It  becomes  then  a  very  special  object  for  great 
corporations  to  control  the  agencies  of  legislation  and 
administratioa ;  and  it  becomes  a  very  special  object  for 
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party  Icudcrs  niid  boe^oM  to  g«t  control  of  pxrty  madunerj 
in  order  to  act  aa  brokers  in  franchises  and  in  special 
favors — sometimes  directly  for  inoucy,  sometime*  for  the 
l»:rpi'tuution  aiid  extension  of  their  own  power  and  iitHu- 
enee,  sometimes  for  the  success,  through  influential  sup- 
port and  contribution  to  party  funds,  of  the  national  porty 
with  which  tliey  nre  identified. 

4.  Reforms  in  Party  Machinery. — The  last  decade  or 
80  of  our  history  luw  Ix-cn  rife  with  schnncK  to  improve 
political  conditions.  It  has  become  clear,  among  other 
things,  that  our  national  growth  haH  carried  with  it  the 
development  of  secondary  political  agencies,  not  contem- 
plated by  the  framers  of  our  constitutions,  agencies  which 
have  become  primary  in  priicticnl  matters.  These  agencies 
are  the  "machines"  of  political  parties,  with  their  hier- 
archical gradation  of  bosses  from  nationul  to  ward  rulers, 
bosses  who  arc  in  close  touch  with  great  bu.tino-t:*  interests 
at  one  extreme,  nnd  with  those  who  pander  to  the  vices 
of  the  community  (giimbling,  drink,  mid  prostitution)  at 
the  other;  parties  with  their  committees,  conventions,  pri- 
maries, caucu.tcs,  party-funds,  societies,  meetings,  and  all 
sorts  of  devices  for  holding  together  and  exciting  masses 
of  men  to  more  or  less  blind  acquicKcence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  advantages  which 
parties  have  subserved  in  concentrating  and  defining  public 
opinion  and  responsibility  in  large  issues;  nor  to  dwell 
upon  their  value  in  counteracting  tendencies  which  break 
up  and  divide  men  info  a  multitude  of  small  groups  having 
Kttle  in  common  with  one  another.  But  behind  these  ad- 
vantages a  vast  number  of  abuHCs  have  sheltered  thcm- 
■clves.  Recent  legislation  atid  recent  discussion  have  shown 
a  marked  tendency  formally  to  recognize  the  part  actually 
played  by  party  machinery  in  tlic  conduct  of  the  State, 
and  to  take  measures  to  make  this  factor  more  responsible 
in  its  exercise.  Since  these  measures  directly  affect  the 
conditions  under  which  the  govenuneot  as  the  organ  of 
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the  general  will  docs  its  work  of  securing  the  fundamental 
conditionx  of  eqitui  opportunity  for  all,  they  htivc  a  direct 
moral  import.  Such  questions  as  the  AuAtralian  ballot,  the 
recognition  of  party  emblems  and  party  groupings  of 
names;  laws  for  direct  primary  nominaliuns ;  the  register- 
ing of  voters  for  primary  as  well  as  for  final  elections; 
legal  control  of  parly  committees  and  party  conventions; 
publicity  of  accounts  as  to  the  reception  and  use  of  party 
funds:  forbidding  of  contributions  by  corporations,  are 
thus  as  distinctly  moral  questions  as  arc  bribery  and  ballot- 
box  stuffing. 

5.   Reforms   in   Governmental    Machinery Questions 

that  coiifcm  the  respective  advantages  of  written  versus 
unwritten  constitutiona  are  in  their  present  state  problems 
of  Icclinical  political  science  rather  than  of  tiiorals.  But 
there  arc  prohleiux,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
most  part  American  constitutions  were  written  and  adopted 
under  conditions  radically  unlike  those  of  the  present, 
which  have  a.  direct  ethical  import.  As  already  noted,  our 
constitutions  arc  full  of  evidences  of  distrust  of  popular 
cooperative  action.  Tlicy  did  not  and  could  not  foresee 
the  direction  of  industrial  development,  the  increased  com- 
plexity of  social  life,  nor  the  expansion  of  national  terri* 
tory.  Many  measures  which  have  proved  indispensable 
have  had  therefore  to  be  »s  it  were  smuggled  in;  they 
have  been  juslillcfl  by  "legal  flctiomi"  and  by  interpreta- 
tions which  have  stretched  the  original  text  to  uses  un- 
dreamed of.  At  the  siuni^  time,  the  courts,  which  are  the 
most  technical  and  legal  of  our  political  organs,  are  su- 
preme masters  over  thi*  legislative  branch,  the  most  popu- 
lar and  general.  The  distribution  of  functions  between 
the  states  and  the  nation  is  curiously  ill-adapted  to  present 
conditions  (as  the  discussions  regarding  railway  regula- 
tion indicate):  and  the  distribution  of  powers  between 
the  state  and  it«  municipalities  is  hardly  lc««  »o,  resting  in 
theory  upon  tlie  idea  of  local  self-government,  and  in  prac- 
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Ucc  doing  alinatt  everything  possible  to  discourage  re- 
i.p(>nsiblc  initiative  for  the  conduct  of  their  own  uffoin  oo 
the  part  of  municipnlitics. 

ThcKe  conditions  hare  naturally  brought  forth  a.  Urge 
crop  of  suggestions  for  reforms.  It  is  not  intended  to 
discu«)>  them  here,  but  the  iiiori,-  important  of  tliein,  so  far 
as  inToIving  moral  questions,  may  be  briefly  noted.  Hie 
propottals  termed  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  and  the 
"recall"  (this  last  inteiitht)  tu  enable  the  people  to  with- 
draw from  office  any  one  with  whose  conduct  of  affairs  thcv 
are  dixxntiKfied )  arc  elearly  intended  to  make  tl>e  ideal  of 
democratic  control  more  effective  in  practice.  Proposal* 
for  limited  or  complete  woman's  suffrage  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  citizenship  docs  the  politi- 
cal thinking  for  the  other  half,  and  emphasize  the  diffi- 
culty under  such  conditions  of  getting  a  compreliensln 
social  standpoint  (which,  as  we  have  aiready  seen,  is  thrc 
sympathetic  and  reasonable  standpoint)  from  which  to 
judge  social  issues.  Many  sporadic  propositions  from  this 
and  that  quarter  indicate  a  desire  to  revise  constitution* 
so  as  to  temper  their  caKt-iron  quality  and  increase  tlidr 
flexible  adaptation  to  the  present  popular  will,  and  so  as 
to  emancipate  local  communities  from  subjection  to  State 
legislatures  in  such  a  way  as  to  gire  them  greater  au- 
tonomy and  hence  greater  responsibility,  >n  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  corporate  affairs.  It  is  not  tl>e  argu- 
ments pro  and  eon  tliat  we  are  here  concerned  with; 
but  we  are  interested  to  point  out  that  moral  is-tucs  are 
involved  in  the  settlement  of  these  questions.  It  may, 
moreover,  be  noted  that  dividing  lines  in  the  discussion 
are  generally  drawn,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  on  the 
basis  of  the  degree  of  faith  which  exists  in  the  democratic 
principle  and  ideal,  as  against  the  class  idea  in  some 
of  its  many  forms. 

6.  Constructive  Social  Legislation. — The  rapid  change 
of  economic  methods,  tlie  accumulation  and  coacentraUoa 
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of  wealth,  the  Hggregntion  of  oapitiil  «n<l  !nbor  into  di*- 
tinct  bodies  of  corporatioDs  and  trusts,  on  one  side,  and 
federated  labor  unions,  on  the  other;  the  development  of 
collective  agencies  of  production  and  diatributton,  have 
brought  to  the  focus  of  public  attention  a  large  number 
of  proposalu  for  new  legiHlation,  ahnowt  all  of  which  have 
a  direct  moral  import.  These  matters  are  discussed  at 
length  in  subsequent  chapters  (chs.  xxii.-xxv.) ;  and  so  are 
passed  over  here  with  the  reminder  that,  while  on  one  side 
they  are  questions  of  the  ethics  of  industrj*.  they  arc 
iil-io  qucjitioiiH  of  the  right  and  wrong  use  of  political  power 
and  authority.  We  may  also  note  that  the  theoretical 
principle  at  issue,  the  extension  versus  the  restriction  of 
governmental  agencies,  so  far  as  it  is  not  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  what  is  expedient  under  the  given  circumstances, 
is  essoiitinlly  n.  qm-xtion  of  n  gfttitriitizeil  versus  «  partial 
individualism.  The  democratic  movement  of  emancipation 
of  personal  capacities,  of  securing  to  each  individual 
an  effective  right  to  count  in  the  order  and  movement 
of  society  as  a  whole  (that  is,  in  the  common  good),  has 
gone  far  enough  to  secure  to  many,  more  favored  than 
others,  peculiar  powers  and  possessions.  It  is  part  of  the 
irony  of  the  situation  that  such  now  oppose  efforts  to  secure 
equality  of  opportunity  to  all  on  the  ground  that  these 
efforts  would  effect  an  invasion  of  individual  lilwrtien  and 
rights:  i.e.,  of  privileges  bnsi-d  on  inequality.  It  requires 
perhaps  a  peculiarly  sympathetic  imagination  to  see  that 
the  question  really  involvi-d  is  not  one  of  magnifying  the 
powers  of  the  State  against  individuals,  but  is  one  of 
making  individual  liberty  a  more  extensive  and  equitable 
matter. 

7.  The  International  Problem. — The  development  of 
national  States  marks  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  the 
realization  of  the  principle  of  a  truly  inclusive  common 
good.  But  it  cannot  be  the  final  step.  Just  as  clans,  sects, 
gangs,  ctc.>  arc  intensely  sympathetic  within  and  intensely 
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excluaivc  and  jealous  without,  so  States  are  Btill  arrayed 
iigainat  StMcat  with  patriotism,  lojnlty,  Ri  im  internal 
virtue,  unrl  ttu:  distruKt  (iiiil  hntrt-d  of  (livi<iive  hostility 
the  counterpart  vice.  Tho  idea  of  humanitj  in  the  ab-' 
stract  hftx  been  attnincd  ifi  a  moral  ideal.  But  tlie  political 
organization  ot  ihh  conception,  Us  embodiment  in  Uw  and 
administrative  a^ncics,  hue  not  been  achieved.  Interna- 
tionnl  law,  arbitrAtlon  trcatin,  and  even  a  court  like  the 
Hague  tribunal,  whose  power  is  sentiin^tal  rather  than 
political,  mnrk  ntcps  forward.  Nothing  eould  be  more 
abaurd,  from  the  historic  point  of  view,  tlian  to  regard  the 
conception  of  an  international  State  of  federated  humanity, 
with  its  own  laws  ami  itx  own  courts  am)  iH  own  rutm  for 
adjudicating  disputes,  as  a  mere  dream,  an  illusion  of 
Keiitimcntnl  hope.  It  is  a  %'cry  slight  ntcp  to  take  forward 
compared  with  that  which  has  substituted  the  authority  i 
of  national  States  for  the  conflict  of  isolated  clans  ondl^H 
lociil  comnnmilicK;  or  with  that  which  ha*  substituted  a^^ 
publicly  administered  justice  for  the  ri'gime  of  private  war 
and  retaliation.  The  arf^ument  for  the  necessity  (short 
of  the  attainment  of  a  feilcrated  international  State  with 
universal  authority  and  policinj;  of  the  seas)  of  preparing 
in  peace  by  enlarged  armies  and  navies  for  the  possitnlitj 
of  war,  must  be  offset  at  least  by  recognition  that  the 
posKcision  of  irresponsible  power  i:*  always  n  direct  tempta- 
tion to  its  irresponsible  use.  The  argument  that  war  is 
necessary  to  prevent  moral  dcgencmtion  of  individual! 
may,  under  present  condilions,  where  every  day  briiiga 
its  fresh  challenge  to  civic  initiative,  courage,  and  vigor, 
be  dUmissed  as  unmitigated  nonsense. 


%  4.   THE   MORAL  CBITEBIOS  OF   POUTtCAI.  ACTIVITT 

The  moral  criterion  by  which  to  try  social  institutioiu 
and  polttiral  measures  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  The 
test  is  whether  a  given  custom  or  law  sets  free  individual 
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capacitks  in  sucli  n  way  as  to  make  thcai  available  for  the 
development  of  tlie  general  hitppincsH  or  the  common 
good.  This  fomiula  states  the  test  with  the  emphasis  fall- 
ing upon  the  Midc  of  thv  individual.  It  may  be  stated  from 
the  side  of  associated  life  as  follows:  The  test  is  whether 
tin-  general,  tho  public,  organization  and  order  are  pro- 
moted in  jtnoh  a  way  na  to  eqii«liz<r  opportunity  for  all. 

Comparison  with  the  Individualistic  Formula. — The 
fomiulu  of  the  indindualistic  school  (in  the  narrow  nvnue 
of  that  term — the  laitnex-fain  school)  roads:  The  moral 
end  of  political  institutions  and  measures  a  the  maximum 
poKKlhlc  freedom  of  the  individual  conniNtent  with  his  not 
interfering  with  like  freedom  on  the  part  of  other  indi- 
viduals. It  is  quite  possible  to  interpret  this  formula 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  equivalent  to  that  just  given. 
But  it  is  not  employed  in  that  sense  by  those  who  advance 
it.  An  illuNtrution  will  bring  out  the  difference.  Imagine 
one  hundred  workingmen  banded  together  in  a  desire  to 
improve  their  standard  of  living  by  securing  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  end  more  sanitary  conditions  of 
work.  Imagine  one  hundred  other  men  who,  because  they 
have  no  families  to  .support,  no  children  to  i-ducntei  or 
because  they  do  not  care  about  their  standard  of  life, 
arc  desirous  of  replacing  the  first  hundred  at  lower  wages, 
and  upon  conditions  generally  more  favorable  to  the 
employer  of  labor.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  offering  them- 
selves and  crowding  out  the  others,  they  are  not  inter- 
fering with  the  like  freedom  on  the  part  of  others.  The 
men  already  engagf-d  are  "free"  to  work  for  lower  wages 
and  longer  time,  if  they  want  to.  But  it  is  et^ually  certain 
that  they  arc  interfering  with  the  real  freedom  of  the 
others :  that  is,  with  the  effective  expression  of  their  wkoU 
body  of  activities. 

The  formula  of  "like  freedom"  arti6cially  isohitcs  some 
one  power,  takes  that  in  the  abstract,  and  then  inquire* 
jrJieUier  it  »  .interfered  with.    The  one  truly  moral  ques- 
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A  true  public  or  socin?  good  will  accordingly  h«1  *u1)- 
onlinate  iiidividtnil  varitttioiiit,  but  utll  encourage  iodi- 
vidunl  cxiwrinientation  in  new  ideas  and  new  jirojects, 
ctidcuvoring  only  to  *ik  tbut  they  iirp  put  into  execution 
under  conditions  which  make  for  .wcuring  rvsponsibility 
fur  their  consequences.  A  juMt  social  order  promote*  in 
all  it!)  mciiibern  habits  of  criticising  its  attained  goods  and 
hubits  of  projecting  schemes  of  new  goods,  It  does  not 
ftini  at  intellectual  luid  tnorul  subordination.  Every  form 
of  social  life  contains  survivals  of  the  past  which  need  to 
be  rcorgani;^cd.  Tlie  struggle  of  some  individuals  againit 
the  existing  subordination  of  their  good  to  the  good  of 
the  whole  is  the  method  of  the  reorganization  of  the  whole 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  generally  distributed  good.  Not 
order,  but  orderly  progress,  represents  the  social  ideal. 
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CHAPTER  XXri 

THE  F.THICS  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  LIFE 

In  considering  the  vthica  of  the  economic  life  and  of 
property,  so  far  as  this  tatter  topic  has  not  rccdved  treat* 
mcnt  elsewhere,  we  g'm  (1)  «  general  analysis  of  Hx  ethi- 
cal questions  involved,  (2)  a  more  specific  account  of  the 
probletni  raised  by  the  present  tendeiicieit  of  industry,  busi- 
ness, ami  properly;  we  follow  these  analyses  with  (3)  a 
statement  of  principles,  and  (4)  a  discussion  of  unsettled 
problems. 
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Both  the  economic  proce«8  and  property  hare  three 
distinct  ethical  aspects  corresponding  respectively  to  the 
ethical  standpoint  of  happiness,  character,  and  social 
justice.  (1)  The  economic  process  supplicK  men  with 
goods  for  their  bodily  wants  and  with  many  of  the  neces- 
sary means  for  satisfying  intellectual,  Ksthetic,  and  »ocial 
needs ;  property  represents  permanence  and  security  in 
UuMsame  values.  (S)  Throufjh  the  diflicuUics  it  presents, 
the  work  it  involves,  and  the  incitements  it  offers,  the  eco- 
nomic process  has  a  powerful  influence  in  evoking  skill, 
foresight,  and  scientific  control  of  nature,  in  forming  char- 
acter, and  stimulating  ambition  to  excel.  Property  means 
power,  control,  and  the  conditions  for  larger  freedom. 
(8)  The  economic  process  has  an  important  .tocial  func- 
tion. Through  division  of  labor,  cooperation,  and  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services,  it  affords  one  of  the  funda- 
tncntaj  expressions  of  the  organic  nature  of  society  in 
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which  members  are  reciprocally  ends  to  each  other.  Prop- 
crtj,  likcwwc,  is  not  only  a  posscstiinff,  but  a  "rif{ht,"  and 
tbusf  like  all  righta,  involvcai  tlkv  quvntionH  why  nitd  how  far 
society  should  support  the  individual  in  his  interests  and 
claims.    Let  us  examine  cacli  of  th«c  aspects  further. 

I.  The  Economic  in  Relation  to  Happiness Subject 

to  the  important  qualifications  to  bu  imidi.-  below  under 
this  and  the  succeeding  sections,  wc  not<!  first  that  the 

kfopply  of  nci'ds  and  wants  by  industry  and  commerce  is 
ethically  a  good.  A  constant  incrcaiie  in  production  and 
consumption  is  at  least  a  possihlc  factor  in  a  fuller  life. 
Wealth  is  a  pt»Atble  rondition  uf  weal,  even  if  it  it  not 
to  be  gratuitously  identified  with  it.  Home  Is  frequently 
cited  as  an  cxainple  of  the  evil  effects  of  material  wealth. 
But  it  was  not  wealth  per  »e,  but  wealth  (a)  gained  by 
conquest,  and  exploitation,  rather  than  by  industry;  (b) 

'Controlled  by  a  minority;  and  (c)  used  in  largesses  or  in 
crude  spectacles — rather  than  democratically  distributed 
and  used  to  minister  to  higher  wants.  The  present  avei^ 
age  income  in  the  United  States  is  about  two  hundred 
dollars   a  year  per  capita,  loo  small  a  sum   to  permit 

I  comfortable  living,  suflieient  education  for  children,  and 
the  satisfaction  which  even  a  very  moderate  taste  may 
seek.     From  thia  point  of  view  we  may  then  ask  of  any 

I  industrial  process  or  business  method  whether  it  is  an  aco^ 

I  nomical  and  eflicient  method  of  production,  and  whether 
it  naturally  temb  to  stimulate  incroased  production.  To 
do  this  is — so  far  as  it  goes — ethically  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically desirable. 

If  wealth  is  a  good,  it  might  seem  that  property  must 
be  judg«-<l  by  the  lame  standard,  since  it  rcpn-wnts  se- 
curity in  the  satisfactions  which  wealth  affords.  But 
there  is  an  important  disfincfion.  Wealth  means  enjoy- 
ment of  goods  and  satisfaction  of  wants.  Property  means 
the  title  to  the  cxcluttive  use  or  poMxension  of  goods.  Henoe 
the  increase  of  property  may  involve  increasing  exclusion 
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of  part  of  the  rommtinit}'  from  wraith,  nithough  the  owners 
of  the  property  may  be  increasing  their  own  enjoyments. 
For,  UK  poinlitl  out  very  forcibly  by  Hadlcy  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Economict.  tlw  public  wc«ltli  of  a  com" 
tnunity  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  priv»te  prop- 
erty. If  all  park:*  were  divided  up  into  private  estates, 
all  schoolhouses  controlled  by  private  owners,  all  water 
Rupplint  and  highways  given  into  private  control,  the  niiin 
of  private  pruperty  might  Ik-  very  much  increased;  but 
the  public  wealth  would  be  decreased.  Property  ia  one  of 
the  nieanii  of  dt-aling  with  public  wealth.  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  only  one  means.  Wealth 
may  be  (1)  privately  owned  and  privately  used:  (S)  pri- 
vately owned  and  pubhcly  or  commonly  ated;  (8)  publicly 
owned,  but  privately  used;  (4)  publicly  owned  and  pub- 
licly or  commonly  used.  Illustrations  of  these  four  meth- 
ods are,  for  the  first,  among  practically  all  people.*,  clotliinf^ 
and  tools;  of  the  second,  a  private  estate  opened  to  public 
use — lu  a  park;  of  the  third,  public  lands  or  franchises 
leased  to  individuals;  of  the  fourth,  public  highways, 
parks,  navigable  rivers,  public  libraries.  Whether  prop- 
erty in  any  given  case  is  a  means  to  happiness  will  depend, 
then,  largely  upon  whether  it  operates  ehie6y  to  in- 
crease wealth  or  to  diminish  it.  The  view  has  not  been 
infrequent  that  the  wealth  of  the  community  is  the  sum 
of  its  private  property.  From  this  it  is  but  a  step  to 
believe  "that  the  acquisition  of  property  is  the  protluction 
of  wealth,  and  that  he  beat  serves  the  common  good  who, 
other  things  equal,  diverts  the  larger  ahttre  of  the  aggre- 
gate wealth  to  his  own  poaaeaaion."  '  The  ethical  questions 
as  to  the  relation  of  property  to  happiness  involve  accord- 
ingly the  problem  of  justice  and  can  be  more  conveniently 
con-iidered  under  that  head. 

a.  Relation  to  Character. — Even  in  its  aspect  of  satisfy- 
ing human  wnnt*,  quantity  of  production  is  not  the  only 
'  Vebkn.  Thwry  of  Bunn*u  EnttrpriM,  p.  301, 
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consideration.  ,\»  wa»  pointed  out  in  titc  chiiptcDt  on  Hnp- 
pin«B8,  Uie  satisfsction  of  an;  and  ever;  want  ia  nofc 
nrcoMarily  a  moral  good.  It  depends  upon  tl>c  nature  of 
the  wants;  and  as  tlic  nature  of  the  wants  reflects  the 
nature  of  the  man  who  wants,  the  moral  value  of  the  eco> 
notnic  proccna  and  of  the  wealth  it  provides  niu»t  depend 
upon  the  relation  of  goods  to  persona.  As  economists  we 
estimate  values  in  terms  of  external  goods  or  commodities; 
as  ethical  students  we  estimate  values  in  terms  of  a  certain 
quality  of  life.  \Vc  must  ask  first  how  the  satisfaction  of 
wants  afTcctx  the  connumcrs. 

Moral  Cost  of  Production. — Consider  next  the  pro- 
ducers. It  is  desirable  to  have  cheap  floods,  but  the 
price  of  goods  or  service  ts  not  mcosuniblc  solely  in 
terms  of  other  commodities  or  service;  the  price  of  an 
article  is  also,  as  Thoreau  has  said,  what  it  costs  in 
terms  of  human  life.  There  is  cheap  production  which 
by  this  standard  is  dear.  The  introduction  of  machinery 
for  Epitminjf  iind  weaving  cotton  cheapened  cotton  cloth, 
but  tlie  child  labor  which  was  supposedly  necessary  as  a 
factor  in  cheap  production,  involving  disease,  physical 
stunting,  ignonincL-,  und  fri-quently  premature  exhaustion 
or  death,  made  the  product  too  expensive  to  be  tolerated. 
At  leajtt,  it  was  at  lu.tt  recognized  as  too  expensive  in 
England;  apparently  the  calculation  has  to  be  made  over 
again  in  every  community  where  a  new  system  of  child 
labor  is  introduced.  What  is  true  of  child  labor  is  tru« 
of  many  other  forms  of  modern  industry — the  price  in 
human  hfc  makes  the  product  dear.  The  minute  subdivi- 
sion of  certain  parts  of  indiLstry  with  the  ronsotitieiit  mo- 
notony and  mechanieaj  quality  of  the  labor,  the  accidents 
and  diseases  due  to  certain  occupations,  the  devices  to 
cheapen  goods  by  ingredients  which  injure  the  healtli  of 
the  consumer,  the  employment  of  women  under  unsani- 
tary conditions  and  for  excessive  hours  with  consequent 
risk  to  the  health  of  themselves  and  thdr  offspring — all 
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these  arc  part  of  the  moral  price  of  the  present  procesMB 
of  imiiutry  and  comnwrce. 

Moreover,  the  relation  of  production  to  physical  wdfare 
U  only  one  iiapcct  of  ita  effects  upon  life  and  character. 
Wc  may  properly  n-ik  of  i»ny  procf»»  or  Kyittcm  whether 
it  quickens  intelligence  or  deadens  it,  whether  it  neces- 
sitates the  dejjmdntion  of  work  to  drudgery,  and  whether 
it  promotes  freedom  or  hnnipers  it.  To  iinnwer  thU  Inst 
question  wc  shall  have  to  distinguish  formal  from  real 
freedom.  It  might  be  that  a  sjittent  favorable  to  the 
utmost  formal  freedom — freedom  of  contract — would  re- 
ouU  in  the  must  entire  itbxcncc  of  that  mil  freedom  which 
implies  real  alternatives.  If  the  only  alternative  is,  this  or 
starve,  the  real  freedom  is  limited. 

Property  and  Character — Viewed  on  it*  positive  side, 
property  means  an  expansion  of  power  and  freedom. 
To  seiic,  muster,  and  putuess  is  an  instinct  inbred  by 
the  biological  process.  It  is  ncc^c^ary  for  life;  it  is  a 
form  of  the  WiUe  eum  Leben  or  Wille  xur  Macht  which 
need  not  be  despised.  But  in  organized  society  pos- 
session is  no  longer  mere  animal  instinct;  through  ex- 
pression in  a  social  medium  and  by  a  social  person  it 
becomes  a  right  of  property.  This  is  a  far  higher  ca- 
pacity; like  all  rights  it  involves  the  assertion  of  per- 
sonality and  of  a  rational  claim  upon  fellow  members  of 
society  for  their  recognition  and  backing.  Fichte'a  doc- 
trine, that  property  is  essential  to  tlic  effective  exercise 
of  freedom,  is  a  strong  statement  of  its  monil  importance 
to  the  individual. 

Over  against  these  positive  values  of  property  are  cer- 
tain evils  which  morahsts  have  always  recognized,  evils 
both  to  the  property  owner  and  to  society.  Avarice,  cov- 
etousnesK,  hardness  toward  others,  seem  to  be  the  natural 
effects  of  the  enormous  possibilities  of  power  offered 
by  property,  joined  with  its  exclusive  character.  The 
prophets  of  Israel  denounced  the  rich,  and  Jesus's  image 
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of  thi'  (lifBcuUy  found  by  the  rich  roan  in  ent«ring  the 
kingdom  of  Go<i— ii  niorul  society — hns  met  gcnrriil  ac- 
ceptance. Flato's  portrayal  of  the  State  in  which  the 
wealthy  rule  skctchc-it  thi-  perversion  and  disobedience  of 
lavs,  the  jealousies  and  claaa  hatred,  the  evasion  of  taxe6 
for  public  defense,  and  gives  the  moral  outcome?— 

"And  lienccforth  they  press  forward  on  the  path  of  money- 
getting,  losing  Uicir  esleeia  for  rirtu<-  as  the  ortevm  for  wealth 
grows  apon  them,  l-'or  ean  you  deny  that  there  is  such  a 
gulf  between  wealth  and  virtue,  tlntt  wlurn  weighed  aa  it 
were  in  the  two  scale*  of  a  balance  one  of  the  two  alwaya 
falls,  as  the  other  rises?"  ' 

Even  apart  from  questions  of  just  distribution,  the 
moral  question  arises  a.i  to  whether  an  unlimited  power 
should  be  given  to  individuals  in  this  form,  and  whether 
there  sliouhl  be  unlimited  right  of  inheritance.  But  all 
these  tend  to  pass  over  at  once  into  questions  of  justice. 

3.  Social  Aspects.- — The  various  relations  of  man  to 
man,  political,  fricmlly,  kindred,  are  developed  forms 
of  the  interdependence  implicit  in  the  early  group  life. 
A  group  of  unitji,  each  indciH'ndent  of  the  others,  would 
represent  mass  only,  but  such  a  group  as  is  made  up  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  sustaining  all  the  relations 
found  in  present  human  life,  represents  something  vastly 
more  than  a  mass  of  individuals.  Every  bfe  draws  from 
the  rest.  Man  without  friendship,  love,  pity,  sympathy, 
communication,  cooperation,  justice,  rights,  or  duties, 
would  be  deprived  of  nearly  all  that  gives  life  its  value. 

The  necessary  help  from  others  is  obtained  in  various 
ways.  Parental,  (ilinl,  and  other  kinship  ties,  friendship 
and  pity,  give  rise  to  certain  services,  but  they  arc  "neces- 
sarily limited  in  their  sphere  iind  exact  in  return  a  special 
attitude  that  would  be  intolerable  tf  made  universal.  The 
modem  man  docs  not  want  to  be  cousin  to  every  one,  to 
give  every  one  his  personal  friendship,  to  be  in  a  pei^ 
petual  attitude  of  receiving  favors,  or  of  asking  and  not 

'B«pvblie,  5£0.     Dnvlcs  and   \'aDghan. 
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receiving.  Fonncrly  the  way  of  getting  Mfrice  from  men 
outside  these  means  w&a  hy  slavery.  The  economic  rela- 
tion provides  for  IIk  tnutun)  exrhnngt-  of  g^mdit  and 
•vrvicn  on  ii  livtix  of  sclf-re^poct  and  L-qualitv.  Through 
its  system  of  contracts  it  provides  for  future  as  well  aa 
pri-wnt  nervice.  It  rnitblcK  each  to  otitnin  the  services 
of  all  the  rest,  and  in  turn  to  contribute  witliout  incurring 
any  other  claims  or  rchitions.  Nor  docs  it  at  all  diminish 
the  moral  vuhtc  of  these  mutual  exchanges  of  goods  and 
services  thut  they  may  be  paid  for.  It  UNcd  to  \k  the 
theory  that  in  every  bargain  one  party  gained  and  the 
other  lost.  It  is  now  recognized  tliut  a  normal  transaction 
benefits  both  parties.  The  "cash  payment  basis,"  which 
was  at  first  denounced  as  substituting  a  mechanical  nexus 
for  the  oU)  personal  tie,  is  in  reality  a  means  for  estab- 
lishing a  greater  independence  instead  of  the  older  per- 
sonal relation  of  "master"  and  "tiervant."  It  enabled 
a  man,  as  Toynbee  puts  it,  to  sell  liis  labor  like  any  other 
commodity  without  .telling  himself. 

But  while  the  economic  process  has  these  moral  possi- 
bilities, the  morality  of  any  given  system  or  practice  will 
depmd  on  how  far  these  are  actually  renlited. 

First  of  all,  we  may  fairly  ask  of  a  process.  Does  it 
give  to  each  member  the  kimi  of  service  needed  by  him? 
In  economic  terms,  Does  it  produce  the  kinds  of  goods 
which  society  needs  and  desires?  A  method  which  pro* 
videa  for  this  successfully  will  in  so  far  be  providing 
against  scarcity  of  some  goods  and  oversupply  of  others, 
and  thus  against  one  of  the  sources  of  crises,  irregularity 
of  work  and  wages,  and  ultimately  against  suffering  and 
want.' 

Secondly,  if  the  process  is  an  expression  of  the  mutual 
dependence  and  service  of  members  who  as  persons  all  have, 
as  Kant  puts  it,  intrinsic  worth,  and  who  in  our  political 
society  are  recognized  as  equal,  wc  may  fairly  ask  how 
it   distributes    the    results    of   .iiervices    K-ndcr<d.      Does 
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the  process  tend  to  a  broad  and  general  diatribution  of 
goods  in  return  for  services  rendcredt  or  to  make  "the 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer?"  Or,  from  another 
point  of  vtevr,  we  might  nsk.  Docs  the  process  tend  to 
reward  members  on  a  moral  or  equitable  basis,  or  upon  a 
basis  wliich  is  non-mornl  if  not  immoral  or  unjust. 

Thirdly,  the  problem  of  conflicting  tcrvices  presents 
itself  under  several  forms.  There  is,  first,  the  cvcr-preaent 
conflict  between  producer  and  oonnum«T.  Higher  wages 
and  iihorter  hours  are  good  for  the  carpenter  or  the 
weaver,  until  he  pay»  hi«  rent  or  buys  clothes,  when  he  is 
interested  in  cheaper  goods.  What  principle  can  l>c  em- 
ployed to  adjust  such  it  question?  Again,  service  to  the 
consumer  may  lead  a  protlucer  to  a  price-list  implying  a' 
minimum  of  profits.  One  producer  can  afford  this  be- 
cause of  his  larger  business,  but  it  will  drive  his  com- 
petitor from  the  field.  Shall  he  agree  to  a  higher  price 
nt  which  all  can  do  business,  or  insist  on  the  lower  which 
benefits  the  consumer  and  also  himself?  The  labor  union 
is  a  constant  embodiment  of  tlic  problem  of  conflicting 
services.  How  far  shall  it  serve  a  limited  group,  the 
union,  at  the  expense  of  other  workers  in  the  same  trad^— 
non-unionists  ?  Does  it  make  a  difTcrencc  whether  the  union 
is  open  to  all,  or  whetlier  the  dues  are  fixed  so  high  as  to 
limit  the  membership?  Shall  the  apprentices  be  limit«-d  to 
keep  up  the  wage  by  limiting  the  supply?  If  so,  is  this 
fair  to  the  boys  or  unskilled  laborers  who  would  like  to 
enter?  And  granting  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  these,  is 
it  harder  or  is  it  kinder  to  them  than  it  would  be  to  leave 
the  issue  to  the  natural  weeding-out  or  starving-out 
procedure  of  natural  selection  in  case  too  many  enter 
the  trade?  Shall  the  hours  bo  reduced  and  wages  raised 
as  high  as  possible,  or  is  there  a  "fair"  standard — fair  to 
both  consumer  and  laborer?  How  far  may  the  anion 
combine  with  the  capitalist  to  raise  prices  to  the 
consumer?  ^h 
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Private  Property  and  Social  Welfare. — llie  social  value 
of  property  i.i  obviounly  indirect,  just  as  in  law,  private 
rights  arc  regarded  as  indirectly*  based  on  eocinJ  welfare. 
It  is  »ocictj*K  aim  to  promote  t)ie  worth  of  its  itienibers  and 
to  favor  the  development  of  their  personal  dignity  and 
freedom.  Property  may,  therefore,  claim  itocial  value  in 
M  far  aa  it  serves  these  ends,  unless  it  interferes  with 
other  social  values.  The  elTert  of  private  property  has 
seemed  to  some  disastrous  to  community  of  interest  and 
feeling.  Plato,  for  example,  in  his  ideal  state  would 
permit  his  guardians  no  private  property.  There  would, 
then,  be  no  quarrels  over  ^cum"  and  "luum,"  no  suits  or 
divisions,  no  petty  meannexH  or  anxieties,  no  plundering 
of  fellow-citizens,  no  flattery  of  rich  by  poor.  Tlie  mudi- 
CTftl  church  carried  out  his  theory.  Kven  modern 
society  preserves  a  certain  trace  of  its  spirit.  For  the 
classes  that  Plato  culled  guardians — widicrs,  judges, 
dergy,  teachers — liave  virtually  no  property,  although 
they  are  given  support  by  society.  It  would  probably 
be  generally  agreed  that  it  is  better  for  the  public  that 
these  classe!)  should  not  have  large  possessions.  But  it 
ia  obvious  that  private  property  is  not  tlic  .sole  cause  of 
division  between  individuals  and  classes.  Where  there  is 
a  deep-going  unity  of  purpose  and  feeling,  as  in  the  carlj 
Christian  community,  or  in  various  other  companies  that 
have  attempted  to  practice  communism,  common  ownership 
of  wealth  may  be  morally  valuable  as  well  as  practically 
possible.  But  witliout  such  unity,  mere  abolition  of  prop- 
erty is  likely  to  mean  more  bitter  divisions,  because  there 
is  no  available  method  for  giving  to  each  the  independ- 
ence which  is  necessary  to  avoid  friction  and  promote 
happincHH. 

Granting,  however,  the  general  position  that  some 
part*  of  wealth  should  be  privately  owneil,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  a  great  number  of  moral  problems  remain  as 
to  the  precise  conditions  under  which  society  will  find  it 
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vise  to  entrust  the  control  of  wealth  to  private  ownership. 
Fur  it  miiHt  he  cleurly  kept  in  mind  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lute right  of  private  property.  Every  rij^lit,  Icgnl  «r 
moral,  derives  from  the  social  whole,  which  in  turn,  if  it 
is  a  moral  whole,  must  respect  the  individuality  of  each 
of  it*  member*.  On  this  basis  moral  problems,  such  as  the 
following,  must  be  considered.  What  kind  of  public 
wealth  should  be  ^ven  into  absolute  control  »f  private 
individuals  or  impersonal  corporations?  Does  the  in- 
stitution in  its  present  form  promote  the  good  of  those 
who  have  no  property  as  well  an  of  those  who  have  it,  or 
only  of  those  who  own?  Would  the  welfare  of  society  ai 
a  whole  he  promoted  by  giving  h  larger  portion  of  public 
wealth  into  private  control,  or  by  retaining  a  larger  pro* 
portion  than  at  present  under  public  ownership?  Should 
there  be  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  land  or  other  property 
which  an  individual  or  corporation  may  own?  Are  there 
any  cases  in  which  private  ownership  operates  rather  to 
exclude  the  mass  of  society  from  the  beneiitti  of  civilization 
than  to  give  them  a  share  of  those  beneflts?  Should  a  man 
be  allowed  to  transmit  all  his  property  to  hxs  heirs,  or 
should  it  be  in  part  reserved  by  society? 

The  preceding  analysis  has  aimed  to  state  some  of  the 
problems  which  belong  necessarily  to  tlie  economic  life. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  moral  issues  assume  a 
n?w  and  puzzling  aspect  liecause  of  the  changes  in  eco- 
nomic conditions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  briefly 
these  changed  conditions. 


§  S.    TUE  rROBLEUS  SET  BY  THE  NKW  ECONOMIC  OXDKft 

The  Collective  and  Impersonal  Organizations. — Two 
changes  have  come  over  a  large  purt  of  the  economic  and 
industrial  field.  The  first  is  the  change  from  on  indi- 
vidual to  a  collective  basis.  The  second,  which  is  in  part 
a  consequence  of  the  first,  is  a  change  from  personal  to 
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imperiofiftl  or  corporftt«  relftttons.  Corparations  are  of 
courw  corapoMd  of  pemas,  but  when  orgaaized  for  eco- 
nomic purposes  tbej  tend  to  become  simply  economic 
purpose  incoriwrnto,  nhHtractcd  from  aH  other  human 
qualities.  AJthough  legally  the;  may  be  subjects  of  righta 
and  duttcn,  tJiey  have  but  one  motive,  and  are  thuji  w> 
abstract  as  to  be  morally  impersooaL  They  tend  to  be- 
come tnachinvs  for  carrying  on  buiinciui,  and*  ai  such,  may 
be  a«  powerful — and  as  incapable  of  moral  considera- 
tion*—as  other  machine*. 

Ethical  Readjustment.  —  Both  these  changes  require 
readjustment  of  our  ethical  coDceptions.  Our  conceptions 
of  honesty  and  juxticc,  of  rights  and  duttat,  got  tlicir  pres- 
ent shaping  largely  in  an  industrial  and  business  order 
when  mine  and  thine  could  be  easily  distingiiinlicd ;  when  it 
was  easy  to  tell  how  much  a  man  produced ;  when  the  pro- 
ducer sold  to  his  ni-iglibors,  and  an  employer  had  also 
tl>c  relations  of  neighbor  to  his  workmen;  when  responsi- 
bility could  be  personally  located,  and  conversely  a  man 
could  control  tlie  business  he  owned  or  make  individual 
contracts ;  when  each  man  had  his  own  means  of  lighting* 
heating,  water  supply,  and  frequently  of  transportation* 
giving  no  opportunity  or  necessity  for  public  service  cor- 
porations. Such  conception*  arc  inndMiuate  for  tltv  pres- 
ent order.  The  old  honesty  could  assume  that  goods  be- 
longed to  their  makers,  and  then  consider  exchange*  and 
cCNttracts.  The  new  honesty  will  Grat  hare  to  face  a  prior 
question,  Who  owtu  jehat  u  eoUtcthcly  productd,  and  are 
the  present  "rules  of  the  game"  distributing  the  return* 
honestly  and  fairly?  The  old  justice  in  the  economic 
Acid  consisted  chiefly  in  securing  to  each  individual  hit 
right*  in  property  or  contracts.  The  new  justice  must 
eonndcr  how  it  can  Mcure  for  each  individual  n  standard 
of  living,  and  such  a  share  in  the  values  of  civtlizaUon  a* 
•hall  make  iMUsittlo  a  full  moral  life.  The  old  virtue 
kUomd  *  uwn  to  ftct  more  as  an  individual;  the  neir_ 
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virtue  requires  biin  to  set  in  concerted  effort  if  he  is  to 
achieve  re»ults.  Individualist  theories  cannot  interpret 
collcctivist  facts. 

The  changes  in  the  economic  and  industrial  processes  b^ 
which  not  only  the  asitociatcd  powers  of  present  human 
knowlcdf^,  skill,  and  coduraiice,  hut  also  the  combined  re- 
sults of  past  and  future  skill  and  industry  arc  massed 
nnd  wield»j,  depend  on  several  concurrent  factors.  We 
shall  notice  the  social  agency,  the  tecliniquc  of  industry, 
the  technique  of  business,  the  means  of  dxing  value,  and 
the  nature  of  property. 

§3.   THE  AOENCIBB  TOK  CABBTIKG  OK  COUURRCK  AND 

iNuusray 

Early  Agencies. — The  early  agencies  for  carrying  on 
trade  and  industry  were  not  organized  purely  for  economic 
purposes.  The  kindred  or  family  group  engaged  in  cer- 
tain industries,  but  tliis  was  only  part  of  its  purpose. 
So  in  the  various  territorial  groups.  The  Athenian  city- 
state  owned  the  mines ;  the  German  village  hud  -its  forest, 
meadow,  and  water  as  a  common  possession;  and  the  "com- 
mon" survived  long  in  English  nnd  American  cuitom» 
though  the  cattle  pastured  on  it  might  be  individually 
owned.  In  the  United  States  certain  Iiind  was  reserved  for 
school  purposes,  and  if  rctainetl  would  now  in  some  cases 
be  yielding  an  almost  incredible  amount  for  public  use; 
but  it  ha»  usually  been  «old  to  private  individuals.  The 
national  government  still  retains  certain  land  for  forest 
reserve,  but  until  the  recent  movement  toward  municipal 
ownership,  the  civic  community  had  abnost  ceased  to  be 
an  economic  factor  in  England  and  America,  except  in  the 
field  of  roads,  canals,  and  the  postoffice.  In  both  family 
and  territorial  or  community  control  of  industry,  we  Ititve 
{he  economic  function  exercised  as  only  one  among  several 
others.    The  «cononuc  helped  to  strengthen  the  other  bond* 
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«f  tmlty.  Cb  tht  other  hmad,  the  eeoaouac  nuki**  caoU 
not  rtiwrtangtr  HmV  «h1  stud  oat  a  aB  ite  m^ai  force. 
WitfatD  other  taaalj  or  cine  gnmp  the  dTeet*  of  Ik  sc- 
<|u»ti«c  bwttDet«  wen  tiinit«d  br  the  fmct  thmt  im£nAiMk 
■■  thiir  iodoatnal  rcbtionf  wvre  aiao  Ida  or 

The  Bmiatm  Enurpriafc — In  the  bonDeM  i 
partnrrthip,  eompmny,  corporation,  'Hnut,'*  —  m  tht 
ether  haad,  awn  we  orgoaiarf  mMt  for  wooobmc  poi^ 
No  other  tDtcrota  or  ends  bit  regarded.  Cor- 
poratkuu  orguund  for  thii  purpoae  "ban  no  nmk,'*  bc- 
eatue  thejr  eonast  of  tneretjr  tbe  abstract  ecoaoane  inter- 
csta.  Whik  in  domestic  and  territorial  agmcats  the 
acquiiitire  forces  were  to  some  degree  bcncflciallj  eoo- 
troDed,  thcjr  were  aI»o  injuriously  hfiinpcrcd.  With  the 
ri«e  of  buaincM  enterprUc  ««  «  distinct  sphere  of  human 
action,  the  way  wma  opened  for  a  new  force  to  manifest 
itM'lf.  Thit  brniiglit  witli  it  both  lulmntagca  and  dis- 
advantages for  tJie  mora)  and  social  life  tut  a  vfaole.  On 
the  one  liand,  it  increased  tremendously  tbc  possibilities 
of  economic  and  imlimtrial  elilciency.  Tike  size  of  the  en- 
terprise could  be  as  larfce  or  as  small  as  was  needed  for 
tliL>  most  rflkient  production,  and  was  not,  as  in  family 
or  (-onuriunity  agency,  sometimes  too  small  and  sometimes 
too  large.  TIh-  enterprise  could  group  men  according  to 
tJioir  capacity  for  a  particular  task,  and  not,  as  in  tlte 
olltrr  forms,  be  coinpelkd  to  take  h  group  nlrcady  consti- 
tul«J  by  olluir  tlian  <'conomic  or  iiKluolrinl  cauncs.  Furtlwr, 
it  cutild  without  difllculty  dispense  with  tbe  aged  or  those 
ollierwisc  uDMiilcd  to  !ts  purjwm-s.  When,  moreover, 
Ns  Is  coming  to  be  increasingly  (he  case,  great  corpora- 
tions, each  controlling  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  millions 
of  capital,  are  litikcil  tugetlier  in  common  control,  we  have 
a  tremendous  force  which  may  be  wielded  as  a  uniL  It  is 
easy  to  OHSume — indeed  it  is  difRcult  for  mnnngers  not 
to  assume — that  the  interests  of  such  colossal  orgaiiiza- 
tjona   are  of  supreme  iinpurtiince,  and   Uiat  diplomacy,, 
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tariffs,  I«gifi1ation,  and  courtu  shotild  lie  fltibordlnatc.  The 
moral  dangers  attaching  to  such  corporations  formed 
solelj  for  economic  ptirposca  arc  oEirioiis,  and  have  found 
frequent  illustration  in  their  actual  workings.  Knowing 
few  or  none  of  llio  restraint*  which  control  lui  individual, 
the  corporation  has  treated  competitors,  employees,  and 
the  public  in  a  purely  economic  fashion.  This  insures 
certain  limited  specica  of  honesty,  but  doea  not  include 
motives  of  private  sympathy  or  public  duty. 

The  Labor  Union.  —  Correlative  to  thene  corporate 
combinations  of  capital  are  Labor  Unions  of  various  types. 
They  arc  usuntiy  when  fir»t  organized  more  com]]lcx  in  mo- 
tive, including  social  and  educational  ends,  and  are  more 
emotional,  or  even  passionate  in  conduct.  With  age  they 
tend  to  become  more  purely  economic.  In  the  United  StRt«s 
they  have  sought  to  secure  better  wages,  to  provide  bene- 
fits or  insurance  in  case  of  sickness  and  death,  and  to  gain 
better  conditions  in  re.«pect  of  hours,  of  child-labor,  and  of 
protection  against  dangerous  machinery,  explosions,  and 
occupational  diseases.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  also 
been  ftucecMful  in  applying  the  cooperative  plan  to  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  for  consumption.  The  organizations  have 
been  most  succe».tful  among  the  skilled  trades.  For  so  far 
as  the  aim  is  collective  bargaining,  it  is  evident  that  the 
union  will  be  effective  in  pro|>ortion  as  it  controls  the  whole 
supply  of  Ial>or  in  the  given  trade.  In  the  unskilled  forms 
of  labor,  especially  with  a  constant  flow  of  immigration, 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos.'ilble,  to  maintain  organizations 
comparable  with  the  orgnniKations  of  capital.  Hence  in 
conflicts  it  is  natural  to  expect  the  moral  situations  which 
frequently  occur  when  grossly  unequal  combatants  arc  op- 
posed. The  stronger  has  contempt  for  the  weaker  and  re- 
fuses to  "recognixe"  his  existence.  The  weaker,  rendered 
desperate  by  the  hopelessness  of  his  case  when  he  contend* 
under  rules  and  with  weajions  prescribed  by  the  stronger, 
refuses  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  resorts  to  violence — onl]^ 
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to  find  that  by  this  he  has  set  hiinsdf  in  opposition  to  &11 
the  forc"  of  DrK"iii/(il  «>ci«ty. 

Croup  Morality  Again — The  striking  feature  of  the 
Dew  conditions  is  tluit  it  means  a  TererMton  to  group  moral- 
ity. That  is,  it  has  meant  this  so  far.  Society  i.t  ntrug- 
gling  to  reassert  a  general  moral  standard,  but  it  has  not 
ytt  found  a  standard,  and  has  wavered  between  n  rigid  in- 
liatence  upon  outgrown  ]aws  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  more 
or  kta  einotionnt  uml  unreasoned  sympathy  with  new  de- 
mands, upon  the  other.*  Group  nwraUty  n>eant  imper- 
sonal, collective  life.  It  meant  loyalty  to  one's  own  groupi 
little  rcgani  for  other;*,  lack  of  rv-nponHibility,  and  luck  of  a 
completely  social  standard.  There  is,  of  course,  one  impor- 
tant dilTerence.  The  prenent  collective,  impersonal  agen- 
cies are  not  so  naive  as  the  old  kinship  group,  Tliey  can 
be  used  as  effective  agencies  to  secure  definite  ends,  while 
the  manipul'itor.i  .secure  all  the  advantages  of  the  old 
solidarity  and  irresponsibihty. 

Members  and  Management. — The  corporation  in  its  idea 
it  democratic.  For  it  provides  for  the  union  of  a  number 
of  owners,  some  of  them  it  may  be  small  owners,  under  an 
elected  management.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  admirable 
device  for  maintaining  concentration  of  power  with  distri- 
bution of  ownership.  But  the  very  size  of  modern  enter- 
prises and  unions  prevents  direct  control  by  stockholders 
or  members.  They  may  dislike  a  given  policy,  but  they  are 
individually  helpless.  If  they  attempt  to  control,  it  is  al- 
most impossible,  except  in  an  extraordinary  crisis,  to  unite 
a  majority  for  common  action.'  The  directors  can  carry 
on  a  policy  and  at  the  same  time  claim  to  be  only  agents  of 
the  stockholders,  and  therefore  not  ultimately  responsible. 
What  influence  can  the  small  shareholders  in  a  railway 

'  E-ft.i  In  u  strike  thtre  is  somotlmfs  »  toleration  by  public  »en- 
ttnent  of  «  cerfuln  nnioimt  of  violence  where  It  U  bellevot!  tbal  Uiero 
U  no  lc|{al  remedy   for  unfair  conditions. 

'  RrMnt  election*  In  the  great  injiur&nce  companies  have  shown 
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com}>any,  or  n  f^rcnt  mdustrial  corporation. or  labor  union, 
hare?  The^'  unite  uitb  caxk  npon  oiii!  ])Qiiit  only:  they 
want  di^ndcndg  or  results.  When  an  illegal  policy  ia  to 
be  pursiiod,  or  ii  Icj^ixUtiirc  or  jury  is  to  be  bribed,  or  a 
non-union  man  is  to  be  "dealt  witb,"  the  head  officiala  like- 
wine  Hcck  only  "rcKuItx."  They  turn  over  the  rcsponttibility 
to  the  operating  or  "legal"  department,  or  to  the  "educa- 
tional cummittce,"  and  know  nothing  further.  These  Ac 
partmentjt  arc  "agents"  for  the  stockholdeni  or  union,  and 
therefore,  feel  quite  at  ease.  The  stockholders  are  sure 
they  never  authorized  anything  wrong.  Some  corporations 
are  managed  for  the  interest  of  a  large  number  of  owners ; 
some,  on  the  other  hand,  by  ingenious  contracts  with  side 
corporations  formed  from  an  inner  circle,  are  managed  for 
the  benefit  of  this  inner  circle.  The  tendency,  moreover,  in 
the  great  corporntioni*  is  toward  a  Kttnation  in  which 
boards  of  directors  of  the  great  railroad,  banking,  msur- 
ancc,  and  industrial  concerns  are  made  up  of  the  same 
limited  group  of  men.  This  aggregate  property  may  then 
be  wielded  as  absolutely  as  though  owned  by  these  individ- 
uals. If  it  is  used  to  carry  a  political  election  the  direct- 
ors, according  to  New  York  courts,  are  not  culpable. 

Employer  and  Employed, — The  »nme  impersonal  rela- 
tion often  prevails  between  employer  and  employed.  The 
ultimate  employer  is  the  stockholder,  but  he  delegates 
power  to  the  director,  and  he  to  the  president,  and  he  to 
the  foreman.  Each  is  expected  to  get  results.  The  em- 
ployed may  complain  about  conditions  to  the  president, 
and  be  told  that  he  cannot  interfere  with  the  foreman,  and 
to  Uw  foreman  and  be  told  that  such  is  the  policy  of  the 
company.  The  union  may  serve  as  a  similar  buffer.  Often 
any  individual  of  the  series  would  act  humanely  or  gener- 
ously, if  he  were  acting  for  himself.  He  cannot  be  humane 
or  generous  with  the  property  of  others,  and  hence  there 
it  no  humanity  or  generosity  in  the  whole  system.  Tliis 
system  seems  to  have  reached  its  extreme  in  the  creation  of 
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corporations  for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving;  employ- 
en  of  any  [wrKODAt  rcsponoibUitity.  Com))itniea  orf^nnizcd 
to  insure  onploycrs  again&t  claims  mode  by  anployees  on 
account  of  injuries  inuj  be  rvgartU-d  ns  a  di-riu-  for  ilt»- 
tributing  tlie  burden.  But  ua  the  company  is  organizedt 
not  priinurily  to  pay  damages,  as  are  life  insurunci'  coin-< 
piinie.t|  but  to  avoid  »ueb  paymmt,  it  bas  a  powerful  mo- 
tire  in  contesting  every  claim,  however  jusl,  and  in  making 
it  «o  expcniiivc  to  prooecute  u  claim  tbnt  the  victims  nmy 
prefer  not  to  make  the  attempt.  The  "iaw's  delay"  can 
nearly  alwayn  be  counted  upon  a*  a  powerful  rlefetise  when 
a  poor  Mian  is  pluintitf  iirid  a  rich  corporation  is  defendant. 
Relations  to  the  Public. — The  relnlionn  of  corporations 
to  the  public,  and  of  the  public  to  corj>orations,  arc  simi* 
liirly  inipenonnl  and  non-moral.  A  convenient  way  of  up- 
proacli  to  this  situation  is  ufTored  by  the  ethical,  or  ratltcr 
non-etliical,  status  of  the  various  mechanical  devices  which 
have  come  into  u*e  in  recent  year*  for  performing  many 
economic  services.  The  weighing  machines,  candy  ma- 
chines, telephones,  are  suppwtcd  to  give  a  certain  service 
for  a  penny  or  a  nickel.  Rut  if  the  machine  is  out  of  order, 
the  victim  has  no  recourse.  His  own  attitude  is  corre- 
Rpondingly  mechanical.  He  reganis  himself  as  deohng,  not 
with  a  person,  but  with  a  thing.  If  he  can  exploit  it  or 
*'beat"  it,  so  much  the  better.  Now  a  corporation,  in  the 
attitude  which  it  takes  and  evokes,  is  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  pure  nicchoni«m  of  a  machine  aud  the  completely 
personal  attitude  of  a  moral  individual.  A  man  is  over- 
charged, or  has  some  other  difficulty  with  an  official  of  a 
railroad  company.  It  is  as  hopeless  to  look  for  immediate 
relief  us  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  slot  machine.  The  conductor 
is  just  OS  much  limited  by  his  orders  as  the  machine  by  its 
mechanism.  The  man  may  later  correspond  with  some 
higlier  official,  and  if  patience  and  life  both  persist  long 
enough,  he  will  probably  recover.  But  to  prevent  fraud, 
the  company  i»  obliged  to  be  more  rigoroui  thuD  a  person 
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would  be  who  was  dealing;  with  the  case  in  a  persona)  fash- 
ion. Hc-ncc  the  individuril  with  a.  jvist  gricvi\nc«  i»  likely  to 
entertain  toward  the  corporation  the  feeling  that  he  ia 
dealing:;  with  a  machine,  not  with  nn  ethical  being,  even  a« 
the  company':*  servants  are  not  permitted  to  exercise  any 
moral  consideration  in  dealing  with  the  public.  They 
merely  obey  orderH.  Pubhc  sentiment,  which  would  hold 
an  individual  teamster  responsible  for  ninniug  over  a  child, 
or  an  iiidividunl  iitHge  owner  reitponiiible  for  recklcxH  or 
careless  conduct  in  carrying  his  passengers,  feela  only  a 
blind  ritge  in  the  cnse  of  a  railroad  accidirnt.  It  cannot 
flx  moral  responnibiltty  dellnitelj  upon  either  Htoclcholder 
or  manBgcmciit  or  employee,  and  conversely  neitlier  stock- 
holder, nor  manager,  nor  employee '  fecU  the  niorni  re- 
straint which  the  individual  would  feel.  He  is  not  wholly 
reHponxible,  and  his  share  in  the  collective  re!<ponsibiIity 
is  so  small  as  often  to  seem  entirely  negligible. 

Relations  to  the  Law. — The  collective  business  enter- 
prises, when  incorporated,  are  regarded  os  "juristic  j>er- 
«ons,**  and  so  gain  the  support  of  law  as  well  as  beeoma 
subject  tx>  itB  control.  If  the  great  corporation  can  thus 
gain  the  right  of  an  individual,  it  can  enter  the  field  of  free 
contrnet  with  great  advantage.  Luhor  luiioiiK  have  not 
incorporated,  fearing,  perhaps,  to  give  the  law  control 
over  their  fundn.  They  seek  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
but  private  law  docs  not  recognize  this  as  a  right.  It 
merely  protects  contracts,  hut  leaves  it  to  the  individual 
to  make  the  best  contract  he  can.  As  most  vragc-eamcrs 
have  no  contracts,  but  arc  liable  to  dismissal  at  any  time, 
the  unions  have  seen  little  to  be  gained  hy  incorporation. 
They  ha^ie  thus  missed  contact  with  the  institution  in 
which  society  seeks  to  embody,  however  tardily,  its  moral 
ideas  and  have  been,  in  a  sense,  outlaws.     They  were  such 

'"J.  O,  Fs^sn."  til  tlx-  /Itlantit  Manlhlv  (1909),  has  e«Uerf  aUrti- 
tion  lo  the  influence  of  the  onion  In  shielding  indiriduot*  from  tbe 
pcnalUcs  of  carelessness. 
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at  first  b;  no  fnuH  of  their  own,  for  the  U*r  trotted  «Dcb 
combine  I  ifHiH  iin  (-uiiHpirnricx.     And  they  «ro  etill  at  two 
decided  disadvantages.     First,  t)>e  capitalistic  or  cmploj- 
iog  corporation  acting  a*  a  single  juristic  person  maj 
rvfuM  to  buj  tl»e  labor  of  a  union :  indeed,  itccordlng  to  a 
recent  decision,  it  cannot  be  forbidden  to  diM-harge  it«  em- 
plojces  bcCBiiM  of  titeir  membership  in  a  union.     As  the 
corporation  may  employ  scores  of  thowsands,  and  be  prac- 
tically the  only  employer  of  a  pnrticubir  kind  of  labor,  it 
can  thus  enforce  a  virtual  boycott  and  prevent  the  union 
from  selling  its  labor.     It  docs  not  need  lo  use  a  "black- 
list" because  the  employers  are  all  combined  in  one  "per- 
■oa."    On  the  other  hand,  the  union  is  adjudged  to  act  in 
restraint  of  interstate  commerce  if  it  ImyrottH  tlie  employ- 
ing corporation.    The  union  is  here  treated  as  a  combina- 
tion, not  as  a  single  person.    The  Mcond  point  io  which  the 
employing  body  has  greatly  the  legal  advantage  appears 
in  the  case  of  a  .itrikc.    Men  arc  allowed  to  quit  work*  but 
this  is  not  an  effective  method  of  exerting  presstirc  unhu 
the  employer  w  anxious  to  keep  his  plant  in  operation  and 
can  employ  no  one  else.     If  lie  can  take  advantage  of  an 
open  labor  market  and  hire  other  workmen,  the  only  re- 
•ource  of  the  strikers  i<  to  induce  these  to  join  their  ranks. 
But  they  have  been  enjoined  by  the  courts,  not  only  from 
intimidating,  but  even  from  persuading  *  employees  to  quit 


•  Recent  niinoii  i]«-trion*  (919  10.,  3M  f..  and  expccliilljr  XU  HL, 
4S1-440)  uphold  nrrcplnji  Injunctions  atrninsl  pcMUBslon,  no  m«tler 
how  pnccable.  "Lawful  ('uni]}ctitlon.  wlikh  mny  iiijurv  the  builneis 
of  ■  nenan.  cvrn  thmijih  sue mii fully  dlrci'teil  to  <lrlvtTi)c  )ilin  out 
of  business,  la  not  artionnlilr."  Diil  for  a  union  to  hire  tiilmivn  nwaj 
from  «n  emplDver  by  money  or  tmiuporlatlon  li  not  "Inwfiil  compe- 
tition," Tlic  objrrt  In  snnumcd  liy  the  court  to  ht  malicious,  L«^  Uw 
Inlury  of  file  employe.  Tlic  court  doen  not  entertain  the  ponsl- 
blllty  that  to  fltitnin  an  dght-hoiir  day  li  ns  Inufiil  an  aim  for  lh« 
blwr  union  as  (o  seqiilrv  property  Is  for  an  euii>lm*er.  The  dcclnlon 
(hows  clearly  the  difference  in  lepnl  attitude  lowarit  prfssure  exerted 
by  biiilnes*  rorporotloni  for  (he  familiar  end  of  SMiiiititlon,  «nd  that 
exerteil  by  the  union  for  l)ie  novel  end  of  a  standard  of  llvinf[. 
The  court  regards  flic  injurj-  to  <ithen  as  Infldental  In  the  former,  but 
M  primsrjr  siid  therefore  *s  uuiUcious  In  ttw  latter.    It  mof  t>e  th»t 
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work.  The  method  of  [}ro(;edurc  m  enforcing  the  injunc- 
tion, which  enables  the  judge  to  6x  the  offense,  eliminate 
triftl  by  jury,  determine  tlie  guilt,  «nd  impoKc  nny  penalty 
he  deems  fit,  has  all  the  results  of  criminal  process  with 
none  of  its  Umitutions,  nod  formii  a  mottt  effective  ngency 
againtit  the  imions.  Where  persuasion  is  enjoined  it  ii 
difficult  to  see  how  a  union  can  exert  any  effective  pressure 
except  in  u  highly  nkillt^d  trndv,  where  it  ciui  contri)!  all 
tJie  labor  supply.  In  the  field  of  private  rights  and  free 
contract,  the  labor  unions  are  then  at  a  disnclvantage  be- 
cause they  have  no  rights  which  arc  of  any  value  fur  tlit-ir 
purposes,  except,  under  certain  conditions,  the  right  to 
refuse  to  work.  And  since  this  is,  in  most  cases,  a  weapon 
that  injures  itn  wicldor  fur  more  than  his  opponent,  it  is 
not  effective. 

Disappointed  in  the  field  of  free  contract,  the  labor 
unions  .leek  to  ejili.it  public  agency  in  behalf  of  better  sani- 
tary conditions  and  in  prevention  of  child-labor,  long  hours 
for  women,  unfair  contracts,  nnd  the  like.  Capitalistic 
corporations  frequently  resist  this  change  of  venue  on  the 
fpround  that  it  interferes  with  frc«  contract  or  takes  away 
property  without  "due  process  of  law,"  and  many  lawa 
have  been  set  aside  as  unconstitutional  on  these  grounds,* 


ftilum  fcmrrntlons  will  r«gHril  tlii«  judicial  pgycholoCT  »onwwh«t 
ms  we  rpg;ard  boiiip  of  thr  ruse*  cited  nbovp,  th.  nxl.  Other  courts 
hare  not  alwnj*  Inkcn  this  vlrw,  wild  liui-e  {icnnltted  pcrtuiwioii 
unlets  it  is  cmployeii  in  such  n  mnnnpr  or  under  »ucli  drcmnatiuiccs 
a*  to  "operate  on  fenrs  rallier  ttinn  imon  (liHr  Jixlgmenb)  or  llielr 
vwpsthies"  (IT,  X.  V.  Unpp.,  3IH).  For  other  nsM,  Am.  and  Buy. 
Preiiiont  in  Kqtiil^,  I90A.  p.  titH  t.;  also  KMy  o»  Ctmhiwti'm. 

*  The  lift  appended  u'n>  liiilletined  nl  the  CMcuKO  InduitrioJ  Ex> 
bibit  of  19D0.  ami  reprlnlird  tn  ('hnrilitj  and  Th*  Common*. 

"What  "Kreedcm  of  {'■■(itruft'  hu  Meant  to  IjiXtar: 

\.  Denlnl  of  eljrht-hoiir  law   for  women  In   Illhioi*. 

9.  Denial  of  cl|i:lit-hi>ur  law  for  city  labor  or  for  mediuiica  and 
ordlnarir   laborers. 

3.  Denial  of  ten-hour  law  for  bnlten. 

4.  InaUlilj'    to   prolu'Mt    tenement    labor. 

4.  Inability  to  prci-ent  by  law  em|iloyer  from  rtqiitrinip:  employea 
«i  rondltion  of  securing  work,  to  ussunie  oU  risk  from  li^ury 
wliU«  at  work. 
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several  of  them  no  doubl  liecausc  do  drawn  as  to  Appear  to 
be  in  the-  interest  of  a  rlass,  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
public.  The  trctid  in  tlw  diroctioti  of  asuwrliiig  lar^r  pub- 
lic control  both  under  the  police  power  and  over  corpora- 
tions in  wliose  Mrvioc  the  public  haii  n  direct  interest,  wiD 
be  noted  later.  Against  other  corporations  the  f;cncral 
public  or  the  unvuccestiful  competitor  has  sought  legal  aid 
in  legislation  uguinat  "trusts,"  hut  tluit  hnx  iiminly  proved 
to  be  futile.  It  has  nierelj  induced  a  change  in  form  of 
organisation.  Nor  has  it  been  easy  as  yet  for  the  law  to 
eaercise  any  effective  control  over  the  business  corpora- 
tion on  any  of  the  three  principles  invoked — namely:  to 
prevent  monopoly,  to  secure  tlic  public  interest  in  the  caM 
of  public  Rcrrirc  corporations,  and  to  assert  police  power. 
For  penalties  by  fine  frwjiiontly  fail  to  reach  tin-  guilty 
persons,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fix  any  personal  responsibility. 
Juries  arc  unwilling  to  convict  Kubordinate  officials  of  acbf 

9.  Inability  (o  prohibit  employer  sclUiig  );o<»ls  to  employees  at 
pester  profll  tbun  to  non-«nipWec<. 

7.  InHOIItty  to  prolilbit  mine  owner*  screening  cosl  w-hteh  <s  mined 
bf  weight  before  rreditlng  sninc  tu  cmpluyeeH  ua  Ixuii*  of  wnges. 

ft.  Inntdlllf  to  Icftlslatc  aicalnKt  employer  unlnjt  ccicrrton  to  pro- 
veiit  emuloyM  l>eix)mliiK  a  member  of  n   lalior  uiiiuii. 

9.  iDflDlUty  to  restrict  employer  In  mulunK  deduction*  from  wages 
of  employee. 

10.  Inability  to  eompel  by  law  payinenl  of  wages  at  regular 
Intcn-alf, 

19.  Iiiahilitr  to  pnn-lde  by  luw  thnt  laborers  OR  public  works 
•ball  be  pnid  prcralllng  mte  of  WBft<^ 

19.  Inability  tu  compel  by  law  payment  of  nitrn  compenuitlon 
for  overtime. 

14.  Innblllty  to  prevent  by  law  employer  from  holding  tuek  part 
of  wains. 

15.  Innbility  to  compel  puj-mcnt  of  wages  in  cash:  !m>  tluil  eroplayer 
may  pay  In  triiek  or  wrip  not  redeeranblc  In  Uwful  money. 

IS.  Inability  lo  forbid  alien  labor  on  municipal  contracts. 
17.  Inability  lo  *eeure  by  low  union  lalxl  on  dty  printing." 
L^bor  representntlvrs  speak  of  "thr  Ironic  manner  In  wbicti  the 
courts  g^uarantw  lo  workeni  The  rifht  to  be  maimed  and  killed  with- 
out llnbllilj'  (o  the  emiilm'cr;  the  riglit  to  be  dlsdisrgrd  for  l>eiong- 
inc  to  a  union;  the  right  to  work  as  many  honra  as  einployeri  please 
ana  nnder  any  contldemtlom  which  they  may  Impoiie."  The  "irany" 
U,  of  course^  not  Intended  by  the  courts.  11  ih  Ihp  irony  inherent  In  a 
tituaUon  when  rules  designed  (o  secure  Justire  liccnmr  futile.  If  not 
a  positive  cauM  of  injustice^  because  of  changed  coudiUons. 
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which  they  believe  to  have  been  required  by  the  policy  of  the 
higher  officiul*.  while,  on  tlic  otlicr  hand,  the  higher  offi- 
cials arc  Hc^lilom  directly  ct^nizant  of  criminal  acta.  Grad- 
ually, however,  we  may  believe  that  the  law  will  find  a  way 
to  malcv  both  capital  niid  laliar  organixationx  renjicft  the 
public  welfare,  and  to  ^ve  them  support  in  their  desirable 
ends.  The  coiiiicralivt'  principle  cunnot  be  outlawed;  it 
must  be  more  fully  socialized. 


§  i.    THE  METHODS  OF   PBODUCTIOK,  EXCUANOE,  AND 
VALUATION 

The  Machine. — Tbe  technique  of  prothiction  has  shown 
a  similar  progress  from  individual  to  collective  method. 
The  earlier  motliod  was  that  of  handicraft.  The  present 
method  in  moat  occupations,  aside  from  afj;riculture,  is 
that  of  the  machine.  But  the  f^reat  economic  advantage 
of  the  machine  is  not  only  in  the  substitution  of  mechanical 
power  for  muscle :  it  is  also  in  the  substitution  of  collective 
for  individual  work.  It  is  the  machine  which  makes  jxw- 
sible  on  a  tremendously  effective  basis  the  division  of  labor 
and  its  social  organ ixnt ion.  The  extraordinary  increase 
in  wealth  during  the  past  century  depends  upon  these  two 
factors.  The  machine  ititelf  moreover,  in  its  enonnous  ex- 
pansion, is  not  only  a  social  tool,  but  a  social  product.  The 
invention  and  discovery  which  gave  rise  to  the  new  proc- 
esses in  industry  of  every  sort  were  largely  the  outcome  of 
scientific  researches  carried  on  at  public  expense  to  a  great 
extent  by  men  other  than  those  who  finally  utilize  tlieir 
results.  They  become  in  turn  the  instrumcntH  for  tlie 
production  of  wealth,  which  is  thus  doubly  social  in  origin. 

This  machine  procea*  lia«  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  factors  of  character  mentioned  in  our  analysis.  It 
standardizes  efficiency;  it  calls  for  extraordinary  increase 
of  speed;  it  requires  great  specialization  of  function  and 
often  calls  for  no  knowledge  of  the  whole  process.    On  the 
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other  hand,  it  give*  a  certain  Miue  of  power  to  control  ami 
direct  highly  compticatcd  mnchincrj.  In  the  more  akiUol 
trades  there  is  more  lime  and  resource  for  intellectual,  r*- 
thctic.  or  social  satisfactions.  The  association  of  worl- 
meii  favors  (lr»cii!»iion  of  cutnmnii  interests,  sympathy,  and 
cooperation ;  thin  may  evoke  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  indi- 
vidual to  f^roup  welfare,  which  is  quite  analof^us  to 
patriotic  sentiment  at  its  best,  even  if  it  is  liiible  to  such 
violent  expressions  as  charactcrixe  patriotic  scotiment  at 
its  worst.  The  aasociation  of  workown  is  one  of  the  mott 
sifCnificnnI  fentures  of  modern  industry. 

Capital  and  Credit, — The  tecluiique  of  exchange  of  serv- 
ioes  and  goods  has  undergoiw  a  traniiformation  from  an 
individual  and  limitn)  to  a  collective  and  almost  unlimited 
method.  Tlie  enrlti-r  form  of  cxchnnge  and  barter  limited 
the  conduct  of  business  to  a  small  area,  and  the  aimpler 
form  of  piTKOiml  wrvice  inrolvcd  cither  ulavery  or  some 
personal  control  which  was  almost  av  direct.  With  the  use 
of  money  it  became  possible  to  make  aTailablc  n  far  greater 
area  for  cxehangi-  and  to  nccumiilnte  mpitnl  vrhich  repre- 
sented the  past  labors  of  vast  numbers  of  individuals. 
With  the  further  discovery  of  the  povxibilities  of  a  credit 
system  which  business  cnlerpriae  now  employs,  it  is  possible 
to  utilixc  in  any  enterprise  not  merely  the  results  of  the 
tabor  of  tlic  pa.tt,  but  the  anticipated  income  of  the  future. 
A  corporation,  as  organized  at  present,  issues  oblif^ations 
in  the  fonii  of  iiondx  hmiI  stock  which  represent  no  vitluc  as 
yet  produced,  but  only  the  values  of  labor  or  privilege  an- 
tiripatwl.  The  whole  technique,  therefore,  of  capital  and 
credit  means  a  collective  business  enterprise.  It  masses  the 
worl;  and  the  abilities  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  (he  past  and  the  future,  and  wields  the  product  as 
an  almost  irresistible  agency  to  achieve  new  enterprises  or 
to  drive  from  the  field  rival  enterprises. 

Basis  of  Valuation.— The  whole  basis  for  value  and 
prices  has  also  been  changed.    The  old  basis^  employed  for 
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the  most  part  tlirough  the  Middle  Ages  in  fixing  the  value 
of  labor  or  goods,  was  the  amount  of  labor  and  material 
which  had  been  expended.  The  modern  basis  i»  that  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  This  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  it  is  hu- 
man wants  which  after  all  give  value  to  any  product.  I  may 
hare  expended  time  and  labor  upon  a  book  or  carving,  or 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  new  veg<;table,  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  an  article  for  apparel,  but  if  no  one  cares  to  read  tho 
book  or  look  at  the  carving,  if  the  vegetable  is  one  tliat  no 
one  can  eat,  or  the  garment  is  one  that  no  one  will  wear,  it 
has  no  value.  Starting  then  from  this,  we  can  see  how 
the  two  elements  in  valuation — namely,  demand  and  sup- 
ply— are  nifected  by  social  factors.  The  demand  for  an 
article  depends  upon  the  market:  i.e.,  upon  how  many 
buyers  there  arc,  and  what  wants  they  have.  Modern 
methods  of  communication  and  transportation  have  made 
tho  market  for  goods  sb  large  as  the  civilized  world.  Edu- 
cation is  constantly  awakening  new  wants.  The  facilities 
for  communication,  for  travel,  and  for  education  are  con- 
stantly leading  one  part  of  the  world  to  imitate  the  stand- 
ards or  fashions  set  by  other  part*.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  social  standard  for  valuation  which  is  constantly  extend- 
ing in  area  and  in  intensity. 

'Vhe  other  factor  in  valuation,  namely,  the  supply,  ia 
likewise  being  affected  in  an  increasing  degree  by  social 
forces.  With  many,  if  not  with  most,  of  tlie  commodities 
which  are  of  greatest  importance,  it  has  been  found  that 
there  is  less  profit  in  an  unrestricted  supply  tlian  in  a  sup- 
ply regulated  in  the  interest  of  the  producers.  The  great 
cool  mines,  the  iron  industries,  the  manufacturers  of  cloth- 
ing, find  it  more  profitable  to  combine  and  produce  a  limited 
amount,  I'he  great  corporations  and  trusts  have  usually 
signalized  their  acquisition  of  a  monopoly  or  an  approxi- 
mate control  of  any  great  Beld  of  production  by  shutting 
down  part  of  the  factories  formerly  engaged.  The  supply 
of  labor  is  likewise  li;nJtcd  by  the  policies  of  labor  unionB 
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ID  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  ftlloiml,  or  by  olha 
means  of  keeping  the  union  small.  THrtflTs,  whether  in  the 
interest  of  capital  or  of  labor,  arc  a  social  control  of  Uic 
supply.  Franchjaes,  whctlier  of  itteam  rnilroiuU,  street 
transportation,  gas,  electric  lighting,  or  other  public 
utilities  so-called,  nrc  all  of  them  in  the  nature  of 
monopolies  granted  to  a  certain  group  of  individuals. 
Their  value  is  dependent  upon  tJie  general  a<!ed  of 
th(*e  utilities,  coupled  with  the  pubhc  limitation  of 
supply.  In  many  cases  the  services  arc  ao  indispensable 
to  the  community  that  the  tcrvant  doc9<  not  need  to  give 
special  care  or  thought  to  the  rendering  of  especially 
efficient  service.  The  increase  in  population  makes  the 
franchises  enormously  profitable  without  any  correspond- 
ing increase  of  risk  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  utility 
company. 

But  the  most  striking  illustration  of  the  creation  of 
TalucA  by  society  is  sihii  in  the  case  of  land.  That  an  »crc 
of  land  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  worth  fifty  dollars,  and 
in  another  part  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,'  is  not  due 
to  any  ditTercncc  in  the  soil,  nor  for  the  moat  part  to  any 
labor  or  skill  or  other  quality  of  the  owner.  It  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  otiu  case  there  is  no  xociul  demand, 
whereas,  in  the  other,  the  land  is  in  the  heart  of  a  city.  In 
certain  coses,  no  doubt,  the  owner  of  city  real  estate  may 
help  by  hia  enterprise  to  build  up  the  city,  but  even  if  so 
this  is  incidental.  The  absentee  owner  profits  as  much  by 
the  growth  of  the  city  as  the  foremost  contributor  to  thot 
growth.  The  owner  need  not  even  improve  the  property 
by  a  biulding.  This  enormous  increase  in  land  values  has 
been  called  the  "unearned  increment."  In  America  it  ts  due 
very  largely  to  features  of  natural  location  and  transpor- 
tation.    It  has  seemed   to  some  writers,  such  as  Hniry 

'  In  Greater  New  Ynrh.  An  acre  on  Mnnhsttan  Island  Is  of  oourse 
worth  murh  inorp,  The  Reiwrt  of  the  New  York  Tax  Department  for 
1907  U  very  au^suUrv. 
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George,  not  onl;  n  conspicuous  injustice,  but  ttic  root  of  all 
economic  evil.  It  is,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  a  conspicuous 
form  of  "easy  money,"  but  the  principle  is  not  different 
from  that  which  is  iiivolvetl  in  nearly  all  departments  of 
modern  industry.  The  wcnith  of  modem  society  is  really 
a  gifjimtic-  pool.  No  imliviiiiiul  known  how  much  he  creates; 
it  is  a  social  product.  To  estimate  what  any  one  should 
receive  by  nn  attempted  estimate  of  what  he  has  individu- 
ally contributed  is  absolutely  impossible. 


§  5.    THE    ITACTOBS    WHICB    AID    ETHICAL    BECONSTKUCTIOIf 

The  two  distinctive  features  of  the  modern  economic  sit- 
uation, its  collective  character  and  its  impersonnl  charac- 
ter, are  themselves  capable  of  supplying  valuable  aid  to- 
ward undvrstnnding  the  ethical  problems  and  in  making  the 
reconstruction  required.  For  the  very  magnitude  of  mod- 
em operations  and  propert'iet  serve*  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  prtnciplet  invohfd.  The  impertoiuil  character 
allom  economic  forces  pure  and  ttmple  to  be  seen  in  their 
moral  bearings.  Publicity  becomes  a  necessity.  Just  M 
the  factortes  are  compelled  to  have  better  light,  air,  and 
sanitation  than  the  sweat  shops,  so  public  attention  is 
aroused  and  tlie  coiijicicnce  stimulated  by  practiceti  of  great 
corporations,  although  these  practices  may  be  in  principle 
precisely  the  same  a«  those  of  private  persons  which  escape 
moral  reprobation.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  tlu^  operation  doeit  actually  change  the  principle. 
A  "lift"  on  the  road  from  an  oldtime  stage-driver,  or  a 
**speci«l  bargain"  at  a  country  store  was  not  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  balance  of  competition  as  a  system  of  free  posses 
or  secret  rebates  may  in  nxKlern  business.  But  in  other 
cases  what  the  modern  organisations  have  done  is  simply 
to  exhibit  the  workings  of  competition  or  other  economic 
forces  on  a  larger  scale.  An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  ia 
the  familiar  fact  that  a  law  passed  to  correct  some  eorpo- 
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rate  practice  is  oftai  found  to  npplj  to  m^ny  practica 
Dot  contcmplnt(>d  b;  Uiv  Ri«kcni  of  the  law. 

Tlic  effect  of  getting  a  principle  out  into  the  open  and 
at  work  on  a  lari^  scale  i»  to  make  public  judgment  clear 
and  reprobation  of  bad  practices  more  effective.     The  im- 
personal factor  likewise  contributes  powerfully  to  mak« 
condemnation  easy.     Criticism  is  unhampered  by  th«  con- 
•idcratiuns  vrliicli  complicate  the  situation  wlien  tlie  conduct 
of  an  individual  is  in  question.     The  individual  nay  be  a 
ji^ood  neighbor,  or  a  good  f^'Uow,  or  have  had  bud  luck. 
But  no  one  hesitates  to  expre^  his  opinion  of  a  corporati' 
and  the  average  jury  is  not  biased  in  its  favor,  whateve: 
may  be  true  of  the  bench.     Kven  tlw  plea  that  the  cor- 
porati<Hi  includes  widows  and  orphans  among  its  share- 
bolders,  which  is  occasioiially  put  fortli  to  avert  interfer- 
ence with  corporate  practices,  usually  falls  on  unsympa' 
thctic  car*.    A  higher  stiuidnrd  will  be  demanded  for  bust- 
nesa  comlucl,  a  more  rigid  reganl  for  public  service  will  be 
exacted,  u  more  moderate  return  for  invested  capital  in 
public  wcrvice,  and  a  more  liberal  treatment  of  cmployeea^^ 
will  be  insisted  upon  from  corporations  than  from  privat^H 
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individuals.  Nor  docs  the  organization  of  labor  escape  the 
same  law.  When  an  agent  of  a  union  has  been  detected  in 
calling  a  strike  for  private  gain,  public  sentiment  has  been 
as  severe  in  con<In)inati<Hi  a»  in  the  case  of  corporate  offi- 
cials who  have  profited  at  the  expense  of  stockholders. 

Summary. — Wc  may  sunmiRrizesome  of  the  chief  points 
bnmgbt  out  by  our  analyais.     Modern  technique  has  in- 
ereaacd  enormously  the  productivity  of  htbor,  but  has  in- 
creased its  dangers  to  health  and  life,  and  to  Mine  extent 
diminiiihcd  its  educating  and  mornliiing  values.     The  im- 
personal agencies  give  vast  power,  but  make  rctponsibility  ^j 
difficult  to  locate.     The  collective  agencies  and  the  social  ^| 
oonlributionit  make  the  economic   proce«  a  great  social  ^' 
pool.      Men   put   in   manual   labor,   skill,  capita).      Some 
of  it  they  have  inherited   from  their  kin;  some  they 
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have  inherited  from  the  Inventors  and  scientists  who  have 
devised  tool"!  nnd  proc««cs;  some  they  have  wrought 
tliem.ielvea.  This  pooling  of  etfort  is  possible  bccnii«c  of 
good  gorcriimcnt  and  institutions  which  were  created  bjT 
statesmen,  patriots,  nnd  reformers,  and  are  maintained  by 
similar  ugeiim».  The  pool  i»  immensely  productive.  But 
no  one  can  say  just  how  much  his  contribution  cams. 
Shall  every  one  keep  what  he  can  gel?  Shall  all  share 
alike?  Or  Khali  there  he  other  rules  for  division^eilher 
made  and  enforced  by  society  or  made  by  the  individual 
and  enforced  by  hix  own  c«)n(icience?  Are  our  present  rules 
adequate  to  such  a  situation  as  that  of  the  present?  These 
are  some  of  the  difficult  questions  that  modern  conditions 
are  pressing  upon  the  man  who  thinks. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
SOME  PRINCIPLES  IN  THK  ECONOMIC  ORDER 

C^TAUc  probktna  suggested  by  the  foregoing  anid^U 
•re  ancettled,  for  the  issues  «rc  bo  involved,  nnd  io  toatt 
e*K«t  both  the  fact*  And  their  iotcrprt-tAtioiiH  are  «o  much 
in  controversy,  that  we  cannot  jet  formulate  sure  nwraJ 
judgmeotx.  On  the  other  band,  certain  principles  emerge 
wttli  a  good  degree  of  cleftmcM.  We  state  some  of  tlw 
more  obrious. 

I.  Wealth  and  Property  are  Subordinate  in  Impor- 
tance  to  Personality.— I'lje  life  is  more  than  meat.  Most 
agree  to  this,  stated  abstractly,  but  many  fail  to  make 
the  application.  They  may  sacrifice  tlx-ir  own  bealtb, 
or  human  sympathy,  or  family  life ;  or  they  may  consent 
to  this  actively  or  passively  as  innpluyers,  or  consumers, 
or  citizens,  in  the  case  of  others.  A  civilization  whi^ 
loses  life  in  providing  the  means  to  lire  is  not  highly 
moral.  A  society  which  can  afford  luxuries  for  some  can- 
not easily  justify  unhcalthful  conditions  of  production, 
or  lack  of  geiteral  education.  An  individual  wlio  grnti- 
fiea  a  single  appetite  at  the  expense  of  vitality  and  effi- 
ciency is  immonil.  A  society  which  consider*  wealth  or 
property  «s  ultimate,  whetlwr  under  a  eont-eplion  of  "nat- 
ural rights"  or  otherwise,  is  setting  the  means  above  the 
end,  and  is  therefore  unmoral  or  immoral. 

3.  Wealth  Should  Depend  on  Activity. — The  highest 
aspect  of  life  on  its  individual  side  is  found  in  active  and 
resolute  achievement,  in  the  embodying  of  purpose  in  ac- 
tion. Thought,  discovery,  crculion,  mark  u  higher  value 
than  the  satisfaction  of  wants,  or  the  amassing  of  goods. 
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If  the  latter  is  to  be  a  help  it  must  Jttiniulate  activity, 
not  deaden  it.  Inherited  wealth  without  an;  accompany- 
ing incituiiciit  from  i-diicatioii  or  cluss  feeling  or  public 
opinion  would  be  a  questionable  institution  from  tliis  point 
of  view.  Vcblen  in  his  Tluory  of  tht  Leisure  Cla»t 
points  out  various  foniiit  of  dcgv-iieration  thitt  may  attend 
upon  leisure,  when  leisure  means  not  merely  release  from 
mechanical  labor  in  the  interest  of  more  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, but  ft  reliiiquiKhing  of  all  serious  labor.  As  the  race 
has  made  its  ascent  in  the  presence  of  an  environment 
which  has  constantly  selected  the  more  active  persons,  so- 
ciety in  its  institutions  and  consciously  directed  processes 
may  well  plan  to  keep  this  balance  between  activity  and 
reward.  Modern  charity  has  adopted  this  principle.  Wc 
fear  to  pauperize  by  giving  aid  to  the  poor  unless  we  can 
provide  some  form  of  self-help.  But  in  its  treatment  of 
the  rich,  society  is  not  solicitous.  Our  provisions  for  ia- 
hcritancc  of  property  undoubtedly  pauperize  a  certain 
proportion  of  tho*e  who  inherit.  Wht-ther  this  can  be 
prevented  without  interfering  with  motives  to  activity  on 
the  part  of  those  who  acquire  the  property,  or  whether 
the  rich  thu^  pauperizoi  are  not  as  well  wurtli  saving  to 
society  as  the  poor,  will  undoubtedly  become  more  prc&eing 
problems  as  the  number  of  inheritors  increases,  and  so- 
ciety recognizes  that  it  may  have  a  duty  to  it*  idle  rich 
as  well  as  to  its  idle  poor, 

3.  Public  Service  Should  Go  Along  with  Wealth. — 
Note  that  we  do  not  say,  "wealth  should  be  proportionate 
to  public  service."  This  would  take  us  at  once  into  the 
controversy  between  the  individualist  and  the  socialist 
which  we  shall  consider  later  among  the  unsettled  prob- 
lenu.  The  individualist,  as  represented,  for  example,  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  would  say  that  escept  for  the  young, 
the  aged,  or  the  sick,  reward  should  be  proportioned  to 
merit.  The  socialist,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  inclined 
to  say,  "From  each  according  to  bis  ability,  to  each  ac- 


it*  totefi.  There  u,  vt  €imnt,  ao  l^al  das.  Tlie 
kv  M  far  fracB  ttdoptiiig  aa  a  anmrKal  ii™^fi'.  ^If  anj 
Maa  viU  not  woriL,  adUKr  let  him  cat-"  Tagim&cT  »  not 
•  term  applied  to  all  idkn.  It  is  mfieintt  for  the  law  if 
woat  at  a  maa's  aiwatora  obtained  poMaaaa  aad  title  faj 
MTvior,  or  force,  or  gift.  Modem  Uv,  ia  its  seal  to 
•traiKtbni  the  tostitution  of  property,  rdeajcs  aO  tin 
oaiur'e  pottcntj  forever  from  the  acoesntj  of  aaj  naf 
ful  ierrice.  The  old  tbroloj^  oscd  to  carry  the  cooeep- 
tion  of  inherited  or  imputed  iJn  and  merit  to  iitniiin 
which  modeni  individualism  rejects.  But  the  law — at 
least  in  tht  United  States — permits  a  perpetual  desoent 
of  inherited  property;  i.e.,  of  inherited  pemiission  to  re- 
ceive from  society  without  rendering  any  pcnooat  return. 
Thsologieally  and  mornlty,  liowewr,  the  initn  of  to-day 
rvpudiatei  any  conception  which  would  reduce  him  to  a 
shadow  of  aiiotlivr.  He  wishes  to  stand  on  his  own  feet, 
to  t»c  rewarded  or  hUmed  according  lo  his  own  acts,  not 
because  of  a  deed  of  some  on<?  <-1m:.  To  follow  out  this 
prindple  in  the  economic  sj^iere  would  require  that  every 
man  who  receives  auglit  from  others  nhould  feci  in  duty 
bound  to  render  some  service.  Merely  "to  have  been 
bom"  is  hardly  suflieicnt  in  a  democratic  society,  however 
miinifi('<-nt  w  crinlribution  to  t)ie  oocial  weal  the  French 
aristocrat  may  have  felt  this  to  be. 
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But  it  is  only  one  nspcct  of  the  cose  to  say  that  society 
mny  cltuin  service  an  a  junt  du«.  Tlicrc  i»  another  as- 
pect— what  this  service  meaos  to  the  person  himself.  It 
is  his  opportunity  to  fultill  hi«  function  in  the  social  or- 
ganism. Now  a  person  is  as  lurge  as  his  purpose  and 
will.  The  person,  thcrrforc,  wlio  identifies  his  purposes 
with  the  welfare  of  tht  pulili<;  h  thereby  identifying  him- 
self with  the  whole  social  body,  ilc  is  no  longer  himself 
alone ;  lie  is  a  social  jiower.  Not  only  the  k-advr  of  society^ 
but  every  efficient  servant  makes  himself  an  organ  through 
whicli  .lociety  itself  acts  and  move*  forward.  Tliis  U  per- 
haps most  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  the  great  inventors 
or  organisers  of  industry  and  society.  By  serving  ci%'ili- 
zation  they  have  liovomv  it.t  honrerit  and  have  thu^  nharcd 
its  highest  pulses.  But  it  is  true  of  every  laborer.  As 
lie  i.t  an  active  contributor  he  becomes  creative,  not  merely 
receptive. 

4.  The  Change  from  Individual  to  Collective  Methods, 
of  Industry  and  Business  Demands  a  Change  from  Indi- 
vidua)  to  Collective  Types  of  Morality. — Moral  action  is 
either  to  aecomplish  some  positive  good  or  to  hinder 
some  wrong  or  evil.  But  under  present  conditionH  the 
individual  by  himself  is  practically  helpless  and  useless 
for  either  purpose.  It  was  formerly  possible  for  a  man 
to  set  a  high  standard  and  hve  up  lo  it,  irrespective  of 
the  practice  or  cooperation  of  others.  Wlicn  a  seller's 
market  was  limited  to  his  acquaintance  or  a  limited  ter- 
ritory, it  might  well  be  that  honesty  or  even  fair  dealing 
was  the  best  policy.  But  with  the  changes  that  have  come 
in  business  conditions  the  worse  practices,  like  a  baser 
coinage,  tend  to  drive  out  the  morally  belter.  This  may 
not  apply  so  thoroughly  to  the  relations  between  seller 
and  buyer,  but  it  applies  to  many  aspects  of  trade.  A 
merchant  may  desire  to  pity  his  women  clerks  wages  on 
which  they  can  support  life  without  selling  their  souls. 
But  if  his  rival  across  the  street  pays  only  half  the  wage 
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aeeeiatarj  for  subsistence,  it  is  evident  the  former  is  is 
•o  far  «t  ■  diuujraotage.  Extend  the  uudc  poUcj.  Let 
the  former  have  his  goods  nutde  under  good  conditiooB 
ftml  tlir  Utter  have  no  scniple  against  "swi-nling'* ;  let 
the  former  pn^  taxa  oo  an  honest  estimate  Mtid  the  latter 
"ace"  the  assessor,  or  threaten  to  more  out  of  town  if 
he  is  asaeaKd  for  more  than  a  tiguri:  named  h;  himself; 
let  the  former  ask  onljr  for  a  fair  chance,  while  the  latter 
leguilation  that  favors  hij>  u<m  interests,  or  get* 
specifications  for  bids  worded  so  that  thej  will  exclude 
his  oppooents,  or  in  aclling  to  public  bodies  "fixes**  the 
councils  or  school  committees,  or  obtains  illegal  favors 
in  tranH[K)rtat)on.  Let  this  continue,  and  how  long 
will  the  former  stay  in  the  6eld?  Even  as  regards  qtialitj 
of  goods,  where  it  woiild  mnn  more  plausible  that  honest 
dealing  might  aucceeil,  experience  has  shown  that  this 
depends  on  whether  the  frauds  can  be  easily  detected. 
In  the  rase  of  drugs  and  goods  where  the  adulterations 
cannot  be  readiljr  discovered,  there  is  notlting  to  offset  the 
more  econMnica)  procedure  of  the  fraudulent  dealer.  The 
fact  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  procure  pure  drugs  and 
pure  food  would  seem  to  be  nmst  plnu^ililj-  due  to  the  fatal 
competition  of  the  adulterated  article. 

Or,  suppose  a  person  ha:*  a  little  proix'rtj'  invested  in 
some  one  of  the  various  corporations  which  offer  the 
most  convenient  method  for  placing  small  sums  as 
well  as  large.  This  railroad  defies  the  government  by 
oivning  coal  mines  as  well  as  transporting  the  product ; 
that  [Hiblic  service  corporation  has  obtained  its  franchise 
by  bribery ;  this  corporation  is  an  employer  of  child  labor ; 
that  finds  it  less  expensive  to  pay  a  few  damage  suits 
—those  it  cannot  fight  successfully — than  to  adopt  de- 
vices which  will  protect  employees.  Does  a  man,  or  even 
an  institution,  act  morally  if  he  invests  in  such  corpora- 
tions in  which  he  fi[Kl<*  himself  helpless  as  an  individual 
stockholder?     And   if  he  hcIIs  his  stock   at   the  market 
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price  to  invent  the  nionoy  clflewhcre, !»  it  not  ittill  the  price 
of  fraud  or  blood?  If,  finally,  h«  buys  insurance  for  his 
fntnily**  Hupport,  rccciit  iovcstigAtion  han  shown  that  he 
m«y  hftve  been  contributing  unawares  to  bribery  of  legin- 
latures,  and  to  the  support  of  political  theories  to  which 
he  may  be  morally  opposed.  The  individual  cannot  be 
moral  in  independence.  The  modern  business  collectivism 
forces  u  collective  morality.  Just  an  the  individual  ctui- 
not  resist  the  combination,  so  individual  morality  must 
give  place  to  a  more  robust  or  social  type. 

S.  To  Meet  the  Change  to  Corporate  Agency  and 
Ownership,  Ways  Must  be  Found  to  Restore  Personal 
Control  and  Responsibility. — Fritdom  and  rcuponsibility 
niiiHt  go  IikikI  in  hand.  The  "moral  liability  limited" 
theory  cannot  be  accepted  in  the  simple  form  in  which 
it  now  ohtaitiK.  If  society  holds  .ttockholders  re-iponsible, 
they  will  soon  cease  to  elect  managers  merely  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis  and  will  demand  moraUty.  If  dircctorn  are 
held  personally  responsible  for  their  "legal  deparbnenl," 
or  union  officials  for  their  committees,  directors  and  offi- 
ciaU  wiU  find  mean*  to  know  what  tlieir  mibordinatet  are 
doing.  "Oime  is  always  personal,"  and  it  is  not  usual 
for  subordinuteti  to  commit  crimen  for  the  corporatioit 
against  the  expUcit  wishes  of  the  higher  officials.  In  cer- 
tain tines  the  parties  concerned  have  voluntarily  sought 
to  restore  a  more  personal  relation.'  It  liaa  been  found 
profitable  to  engage  foremen  who  can  get  on  smoothly 
with  workmen.  It  has  proved  to  be  good  economy  to  treat 
men,  whether  they  sell  labor  or  buy  it,  with  respect 
and  fairness. 

The  managers  of  some  of  the  great  public  wrvtce  cor- 
porations have  also  recently  shown  a  disposition  to  recog- 
nize some  public  obligations,  with  the  naTvc  admission  that 
tliis  has  been  neglected.     Labor  unions  are  coming  to  see 

'  Hayes  Kolibliis  in  the  Allanltc  ifonMy  for  Jane,  I90T,  "Tlie 
Personal  Factor  ia  the  Labor  Protilem.'* 
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the  nc«d  of  conciliating  public  opinion  if  Ihcy  are  to  gain 
tbcir  contests. 

6.  To  Meet  the  Impersonal  Af^encies  Society  Must 
Require  Greater  Publicity  and  Express  Its  Moral  Stand- 
ards More  Fully  in  Law. — Publicity  is  not  a  cure  for 
bod  practices,  but  it  ia  n  powerful  deterrent  agency  so 
long  as  Uic  ofTeiiders  carv  for  public  apinicNi  luid  not 
solely  for  the  approval  of  tfieir  own  class.  Professor 
Rou  *  maintnins  that  in  the  United  Statm  cIilmcs  are 
still  so  loosely  formed  that  general  approval  is  desired 
by  the  lenders.  Hence  he  urges  that  it  is  possible  to 
enforce  moral  standards  by  tlic  "grilling  of  sinners." 
But  to  make  this  "grilling"  a  moral  process  society  needs 
much  more  accurate  information  and  a  more  impartial 
basis  for  selecting  its  sinners  than  present  agencies 
alford.  The  public  press  is  itself  in  many  respects  one 
of  the  motit  ci>nKi)iciious  examples  of  tlic  purely  economic 
motive.  'Hie  newspaper  or  magazine  must  interest  readers 
and  not  displease  advertisers.  The  news  is  selected,  or 
colored,  or  worked  up  to  suit  particular  classes.  If  a 
speaker  says  what  the  reporter  docs  not  regard  as  inter- 
esting he  is  likely  to  find  himself  reported  as  saying 
something  more  striking.  Publicity  bureaus  are  able  to 
point  with  pride  to  the  amount  of  matter,  favorable  to 
certain  intercRts,  which  they  place  before  the  public  as 
news.  The  particular  interests  singled  out  for  "exposure  " 
are  likely  to  be  determined  more  by  the  anticipated  effects 
on  circulation  or  advertising  than  by  the  merits  of  the 
case.  It  is  ticnrcely  more  satisfactory  to  leave  all  the 
education  of  public  opinion  to  commercial  control  than 
to  leave  all  cletncntury  education  to  private  interests. 
Publicity — flcieiitilic  investigation  and  public  dijicusnion 
— is  indeed  indispensable,  and  its  greatest  value  is  proba- 
bly not  in  the  cxhilnrating  discharge  of  righteous  indi^ 
nation,  but  in  the  positive  elevation  of  standards,  by  giv- 
■  8i»  and  BoeMf. 
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ing  completer  knowledge  and  showing  the  fruits  of  certain 
practices.  A  large  proportion  of  the  public  will  wish  to 
do  the  right  thing  if  th«y  ciui  see  it  clearly,  and  cuii  Iwvc 
public  support,  so  that  right  action  will  not  mean  suicide. 

But  tliv  )«gic4il  way  to  mcvt  the  impcrsonitl  character 
of  modern  economic  agencies  is  by  the  moral  conscious- 
ness embodied  in  an  impersonal  agency,  the  law.  The 
law  is  not  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as  un  agency  for  pun- 
ishing criminals.  It,  in  the  first  place,  defines  a  standard ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  helpn  the  moratli/  dinpoicd  to 
maintain  thu  standard  by  freeing  htm  from  unscntpuious 
competition.  It  is  a  general  principle  that  to  resort  to 
the  law  is  an  ethical  gain  only  when  the  getting  Monietlnng 
done  is  more  important  than  to  get  it  done  from  the 
right  motive.  This  evidently  applies  to  acta  of  corporate 
bodies.  We  do  not  care  for  their  motives.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  save  their  souK  We  are  concerned  only 
for  results — just  the  place  where  we  have  seen  that  the 
personal  responsibility  breaks  down.  The  value  of  good 
motivcH  and  moral  purpose  is  in  this  case  located  in  those 
who  strive  to  secure  and  execute  progressive  legislation 
for  the  public  gorn],  and  in  the  personal  ipirit  with  which 
this  is  accepted  and  carried  out  by  ofBcials,* 

7.  Every  Member  of  Society  Should  Share  in  Its 
Wealth  and  in  the  Values  Made  Possible  by  It. — The 
quantitative  basis  of  dirision  and  the  nut  hod  for  giving 
each  a  jthare  belong  to  the  unsettled  problems.  But  the 
worth  and  dignity  of  every  human  being  of  moral  capac- 
ity IK  fundamental  in  nearly  every  moral  ttyntcm  of  modern 
times.  It  is  implicit  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
worth  of  the  soul,  in  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  personality, 
in  tlie  Renthamic  dictum,  "every  man  to  count  as  one.** 
It  is  imbedded  in  our  democratic  theory  and  institutions. 
With  the  leveling  and  equalizing  of  physical  and  mental 
power  brought  about  by  modem  inventions  and  the  spread 

'  See  Florence  Kellc}',  Soma  Elhkal  Oaint  thronyh  LtfitlaltMk 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

XTNSETTLED    PROBLEMS    IN    THE    ECONOMIC 

ORDER 

Undbe  thw  head  wc  propose  to  consider  on«  general 
and  three  xpecial  problems  on  which  society  is  at  present 
at  work,  framing  new  moral  standards  to  meet  new  con- 
d!tion».  Many  of  the  questions  involved  in  tlic  new  order 
marshal  themselves  under  a  single  antithesis.  Will  the 
monil  viiliicji  of  wealth  be  most  fully  secured  and  justly 
distributed  by  leaving  to  in<livi<luaU  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  and  holding  them  morally  responsible,  or  by  social 
agency  and  control?  The  first  theory  is  known  as  indi- 
viduatlim.  The  most  convenient  term  for  the  sccood 
position  would  be  tocialitm. 

Socialism,  however,  is,  for  manT<  an  epithet  rather  than 
a  ocicntific  conreptiou.  It  i»  (upixwcd  to  menu  necessarily 
the  abolition  of  all  private  enterprise  or  private  property. 
In  it«  extreme  fonn  it  might  mean  this,  as  individualism 
in  hfl  extreme  form  would  mean  anarchy.  But  as  a  prac- 
tical ethical  propoitition  we  have  before  us  neither  the 
abolition  of  public  agency  and  control — extreme  indi- 
vidimlism— nor  the  abolition  of  privnte  agency  and  con- 
trol. We  have  the  problem  of  getting  the  proper  amount 
of  each  in  order  that  the  highest  morality  may  prevail. 
Each  theory  professes  to  desire  the  fuUcHt  development 
and  freedom  of  the  individual.  The  individualist  seeks 
it  through  formal  freedotn  and  woukl  limit  public  agency 
to  a  minimum.  The  socialist  is  willing  to  permit  limita- 
tions on  formal  freedom  in  order  to  secure  the  "real" 
freedom  which  he  regards  as  more  important  and  tul^- 
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stuitial.  B«twe«n  Uie  extremes,  and  borrowinji;  from  ead). 
U  a  Bocnevrhat  indefinite  proffrtunine  known  aji  the  demaod 
for  equal  oi>|>orttmit,v.  l^t  ua  consider  each  iu  ft  brief 
itatement  and  then  in  a  n>ore  thorough  aoaljsis. 


§  1.    OEKEBAI.    BTATEMEXT    OF   TBB    KMITIOKS    OF    INDim** 
TAMRM    ANI>  OF    ITIIUC   ACENXV  AND  CONTKOL 

I.  Individualism. — IndividitaliKro '  bclieres  that  each 
man  can  secur«  \m  own  welfare  better  than  any  one  ebe 
can  srciire  it  for  him.  It  further  holds  that  aocictj  b 
made  up  of  individuals,  and  hence,  if  each  is  provided  for, 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  is  secured.  Such  goods  as  arc 
social  can  be  secunnl  by  voluntary  association.  Believing 
thiit  the  course  of  civilization  has  been  "front  status  to 
contract,"  it  makes  free  contract  its  central  principle. 
It  should  be  the  chief  business  of  organised  society  to 
maintain  and  uLfeguurd  thia  freedom.  It  locates  tltc 
important  feature  of  freedom  precisely  in  the  act  of 
KMcnt,  ratlwT  than  in  any  consideration  of  whether  the 
after  consequences  of  the  as&ent  are  good  or  bad;  nor  does 
it  a«k  what  motives  (force  and  fraud  aside)  brought  about 
the  assent,  or  whethiT  tWre  w««  any  other  altt-rnalive.  In 
other  words,  it  regards  formal  freedom  as  fundamental.  If 
not  in  itself  all  that  can  be  doirod,  it  is  the  first  step,  and 
the  only  one  which  law  need  recognize.  The  individual  may 
be  truKtcd  to  take  other  steps,  if  protected  in  this.  The 
only  restriction  upon  individual  freedom  should  Iw  that  it 
inujtt  not  intcTfcrc  with  the  equal  freedom  of  others.  In 
the  economic  sphere  this  restriction  would  mean,  "must 
not  interfere  by  force."  The  theory  does  not  regard  eco- 
nomic pressure  by  competition  us  interference.  Henc* 
it  favors  free  competition.  Leaving  out  of  accoimt  be- 
nevolence, it  holds  that  in  business  each  should  be  allowed. 


'See  aboTC,  pp.  i9S  t,  471-6.  483. 
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or  even  recominended,  to  seek  his  o«ii  ailrantnge.  But 
when  the  question  a*  to  the  justice  of  the  distribution 
reached  by  this  method  ts  raised,  a  division  appcnrs  be- 
tween the  democratic  indtviduahsts  and  the  "mrvival  of 
tht  fttte$t"  individualists.  The  democratic  individualists 
— Adam  Smith,  Uentham,  Mill ' — hcUeved  that  individ- 
ualism would  promote  the  wi-lfure  of  aU  members  of 
society.  The  "survival  of  the  fittest"  school  maintains 
that  the  welfare  of  the  race  or  of  eivili/.ation  depends  on 
the  sifting  and  selecting  process  known  as  the  "struggle 
for  existence."  If  the  "fittest"  are  thus  selected  and  sur- 
vive, it  matters  not  so  much  what  is  the  lot  of  ttie  rest. 
We  must  choose  between  progress  through  aristocratic 
selection  and  degeneration  through  democratic  leveling. 

a.  Theory  of  Public  Agency  and  Control. — Socialism 
(using  the  word  in  a  broad  sense)  holds  that  society  should 
Bccurc  to  all  its  members  the  goods  of  life.  It  holds  that 
an  unrestrained  liberty  of  struggle  for  existence  may 
secure  the  survival  of  the  strongest,  but  not  necessarily 
of  the  morally  best.  The  individualist's  theory  emphasizes 
formal  freedom.  "Seek  first  freedom  and  all  other  things 
will  be  added."  Tlic  socialist  view  cmphasi/ea  the  con- 
tent. It  would  have  all  members  of  society  share  in  edu- 
Cktion,  wealth,  and  nil  the  good-t  of  life.  In  this  it  agrees 
with  democratic  individualism.  But  it  considers  this  im- 
possible on  the  baxis  of  individual  effort.  To  hold  that 
society  as  a  whole  can  do  nothing  for  the  individual  either 
ignores  social  goods  or  supposes  the  social  will,  so  power- 
ful for  democracy  in  the  political  sphere,  to  be  helpless 
and  futile  in  the  economic  world.  To  assume  that  all 
the  control  of  economic  distribution — the  great  field  of 
justice — may  he  left  to  individual  freetlom  and  agency, 
is  as  archaic  as  to  leave  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  ad- 
ministration of  provinces,  and  the  education  of  citizens  to 

'  In  his  later  fears  UlU  bsd  much  more  coofidence  in  the  vilua 
of  socUl  sg«aqr. 
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private  raiterprise.  It  rcfjards  t]ie  unregulated  dtrujtgle 
for  cxiiitvncc  as  cconoinicnll^'  wasteful  itnd  iiwrally  vicioua, 
boil)  in  itt>  inniunlity  of  diBtribtition  and  in  the  motjna 
of  egoism  on  which  it  rclii.it.  Individualism,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  far  as  it  is  inlcliigont  and  doi-s  not  lump  socialion 
with  anurchj  and  all  otlkcr  criticisms  on  the  eiitablished 
order,  regard-t  socialitm  (u  ignoring  the  supreme  iof 
portance  of  active  personal  effort,  and  the  value  of  free- 
dom a»  the  koynoto  to  progress. 

3.  Equal  Opportunity.— An  intemwdiate  view  has  for 
it«  maxim,  "equal  opportunity."  It  holds  wilh  imlividual- 
ism  that  the  active  pentonnlity  is  to  be  stimulated  and 
made  a  prime  end.  Hut  l)ecau«c  it  believe*  that  not  merely 
a  few  but  all  persons  should  be  treated  as  «nds,  it  findi 
individualism  condemned.  For  it  holds  that  an  unre^- 
latcd  struggle  for  existence  docs  not  secure  the  end  indi- 
vidualism professes  to  seek.  When  individuals  start  in 
the  race  handieiip[>ed  by  differences  in  birth,  education) 
family,  business,  friends,  and  inherited  wealth,  tlirre  it 
no  selection  of  ab'dity;  there  is  acUction  of  the  privilegeti. 
Hence  it  would  borrow  so  much  from  socialism  as  to  give 
each  individual  a  "fair  nlart."  This  would  include  public 
schools,  and  an  undefined  amount  of  provision  for  sani- 
tation, and  for  governmental  regulation  of  the  stronger. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  Uiiit  theory  of  the  "square 
deal"  is  a  name  for  a  general  aim  rather  than  for  a 
dc6nite  programme.  For  a  "square  deal,"  or  equality  of 
opportunity,  might  be  interpreted  to  call  for  a  great 
variety  of  concrete  schemes,  ranging  all  the  way  from  an 
elementary  education  up  to  public  ownership  of  all  the  tools 
for  production,  and  to  abolition  of  the  right  to  bequeath  or 
inherit  property.  The  peoples  of  America,  Europe,  and 
Australasia  are  at  present  working  out  polieirK  which  com- 
bine in  various  degrees  the  individualistic  and  the  sociali^ 
tic  vicwg.  Most  h«ve  public  schools.  Some  have  provi- 
sion tor  old  age  aud  accident  through  either  mutual  or 
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StAtc  syEtems  of  insurance  and  pensions.  Let  us  analyse 
the  moral  aspecta  of  the  two  opposing  theories  more 
thoroughly.  It  is  obvious  that  the  third  view  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  mediating  poKitions. 


$2.    INDIVIUUALISM    OS    PSBB    CONTBACT    ANALYZED:    ITS 

VALUKS 

Efficiency  in  Production. — Individualism  can  make  out 
n  strong  case  in  respect  to  several  of  the  etliical  qualities 
which  are  demanded :  viz.,  efficiency  in  production  of  good*, 
stimulation  of  active  and  forceful  character,  promotion 
of  freedom  and  ronponsibihty,  encouragement  to  wide 
fli versification  of  occupation  and  tlnu  of  services,  and, 
finally,  the  supply  to  society  of  the  kinds  of  goods  which 
society  wantc.  It  wuiild  be  absurd  to  credit  the  enormous 
increase  in  production  of  wealth  during  the  past  century 
to  individualism  alone,  ignoring  the  contributions  of 
science  and  education  nhlch  Imve  been  mainly  made  under 
social  auspices.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  credit  oU  the 
gains  of  the  century  in  civilization  and  freedom  to  indi- 
vidualism as  it  would  be  to  charge  all  the  wretchedness  and 
iniquity  of  the  century  to  this  same  policy.  But,  setting 
aside  extravagant  claims,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  Adam  Smitli's  cimtvntioiiM  for  greater  individual 
freedom  have  been  justified  as  regards  the  tests  named. 
Granting  that  the  great  increase  in  amount  and  variety 
of  production,  and  in  means  of  communication  and  distri- 
bution, has  been  primarily  due  to  two  agencies,  the  ma- 
chine and  association,  it  remains  true  that  individualism 
has  permitted  and  favored  association  and  has  stimulated 
invention. 

Initiative  and  Responsibility.^ — Moreover,  the  general 
policy  of  turning  over  to  individuals  the  power  and  re- 
sponsibility to  regulate  their  own  act«,  is  in  accord  with 
one  great  feature  of  moral  development.     The  evolution 
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of  BKirKl  pmaaality,  mm  trBccd  in  otu*  Ckrij  ehApten, 
•ho«i  the  mdiTidual  «t  fint  ItnDg  ai  ■  nKmbrr  of  ■  Ino- 
•hip  fiToap  *hi(-h  drUrmiciM  hi«  tcaaamic  as  veil  &s  hu 
rdi^ottt  Mnd  (ocuO  life,  uid  ptmitU  him  ntithvr  to  strike 
oat  indcpnulnitlr.  aor,  on  the  othrr  huid,  to  suffer  wuit 
M  long  MM  the  group  Umm  »upp\ie%.  Indiridual  initiatin 
and  respcMtaibilit;  hanv  steadUy  incrmscd,  snd  the  rco- 
noouc  derdopnient  Iimm  undoahtcdly  ftn-n^hcned  the 
devetopment  of  religioua,  political,  and  moral  freedom. 
It  'iM  the  combination  of  these  which  gives  the  peraoa  of 
to-day  the  worth  and  digiittj  belonging  to  autonomy* 
•cir-gifrcmiiH-nt,  and  democracy. 

Regulation  of  Production — Fiirtlior.  it  miiy  bo  said 
Dint  supply  and  demand,  individual! sin's  method  of  regu- 
lating priceR  and  t\u:  kind*  of  goods  produced,  not  only 
accords  with  a  principle  of  freedom,  but  a\*o  get* 
tbone  goods  made  which  society  most  needs  or  wantii. 
If  goods  of  a  certain  kind  are  Kcarce,  the  high  price  stimu- 
lates production.  While  it  permits  crises,  panics,  and 
hardship,  it  at  least  throws  the  burden  of  avoiding  hard* 
ship  upon  the  foresight  of  a  great  many:  namely,  all 
producers,  rather  than  upon  a  few  pcrsonx  who  might  be 
designated  for  the  purpose.  In  thus  providing  a  method 
to  find  out  what  society  wants  and  how  mucli,  it  is  per- 
forming a  social  service,  and,  as  we  have  painted  out,  it 
is  none  the  less  a  service  because  tlic  goods  arc  to  he 
paid  for;  it  is  all  the  more  so  because  they  can  be  paid 
for.    So  far,  then,  individualism  has  a  strong  case. 


S8. 


CBrnCISUa    KPOH    IKOIVniCAUSM 
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There  is  undoubtedly  great  waste  in  some  of  its  meth- 
odt,  e.g.,  its  advertising  and  its  competitions,  hut  the 
most  serious  objections  to  individualism  are  not  to  be 
found  here;  they  arise  in  connection  with  the  otlier  ethictil 
criteria  of  economic  morality.     They  fall  chiefly  tinder 
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two  heads.  (1)  Does  individunlisin  provide  for  real  as 
well  AS  formal  freedom?  (S)  Docr  it  distribute  the  bene- 
fits widely  or  lo  the  few?  Docs  it  distribute  them  justly 
or  unjustly? 

It  Does  Not  Secure  Real  Freedom. — ^The  distincUoa 
between  reul  itnd  fornial '  freedom  has  been  forced  into 
prominence  by  several  causes.  The  division  of  labor 
trains  a  man  for  a  apccilic  kind  of  work.  If  there  is 
no  opening  in  this  he  is  unable  to  find  work.  The  continual 
invention  of  improved  machinery  h  constantly  displacing 
particular  sets  of  workers  and  rendering  their  special 
training  worthless.  A  buxincsx  panic  causes  immediate 
discliarge  of  thousands  of  laborers.  A  "trust"  closes 
several  of  its  shops,  and  workmen  who  have  piirchiued 
homes  must  lose  their  jobK  or  their  investments,  or  per- 
haps both.  The  employer  is  no  less  limited  in  his  con- 
duct by  the  methods  of  competing  firms;  but  it  is  th« 
wage-workers  who  have  felt  this  lack  of  real  freedom 
most  keenly.  Theoretically,  no  one  is  forced  to  labor. 
£very  one  is  free  to  chooae  whether  he  will  work,  and 
what  work  he  will  do.  But  in  efi"cct,  freedom  of  choice 
depends  for  its  value  upon  what  the  alternative  i».  If 
the  choice  is,  do  this  or — starve — the  freedom  is  not  worth 
much.  Formal  freedom  excludes  constraint  by  the  direct 
control  or  will  of  otiiers.  It  excluden  violence  or  fear  of 
violence.  But  subjection  to  t)ie  stress  or  fear  of  want, 
or  to  the  limits  imposed  by  ignorance,  is  just  a»  fatal  to 
freedom.  Hunger  is  as  coercive  as  violence ;  ignorance  fet- 
ters as  hopelessly  as  force.  Wlictber  a  man  has  any  ch<nco 
of  occupation,  employment,  residence,  or  wage,  depend! 
on  his  physical  strength,  education,  family  ties,  and  accu- 
mulated resources,  and  on  the  prccsurc  of  present  need. 
To  speak  of  free  contract  where  there  is  gross  inequality 
between  the  parties,  is  to  use  a  mere  form  of  words.    Free 

'  Sm  above,  p.  437  t. 
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eontrsct  in  thta  Ckw  meuu  aimplj  Uw  right  of  Ibl 
•tnager  to  exploit  the  w«alwr. 

lodhrtdnaBKn  and  Jtmice. — IndiriduiUuis,  u  sUtiA 
bekmff  to  two  very  different  Bcbools,  vhicfa  w«  omj  mO 
tiic  democratic  and  «ri«tocratic,  or  p«rluipa  more  eor- 
iTctlj',  if  ve  may  coin  ft  won],  "oligocratic."  Democratic 
intUridualiun  would  hare  every  man  count  as  one.  It 
would  distribute  bendita  wldelr.  It  holdii  that  iiince  H>- 
cicty  ti  made  up  of  indindu&Is  all  social  goods  will  be 
Mcured  if  each  indiridual  Mcks  and  linda  hit  own.  Aria- 
tocratic  individualism  '  has  been  reenforced  by  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  t)ic  struggle  for  cxistt^ce  aa  a  coo^ 
tion  for  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  by  race  prejudice,  and 
by  imperialism.  It  holds  that  civihzattoQ  is  for  the  for 
"best,"  not  necessarily  for  the  many.  Progress  liM 
throu^  the  selection  of  the  few  efficient,  masterful,  ag- 
gressive individualM,  races,  or  natioD).  Individualism  is 
a  policy  which  favors  these  few.  It  is  Nature's  method 
of  dealing.  It  in  of  course  regrettable  that  there  should 
be  weak,  backward,  ineffective  individuals  or  racca,  but 
their  explDitution  serves  tlw  advance  of  the  rest,  and 
benevolence  or  charity  may  mitigate  tl>c  most  painful 
results. 

TI)e  older  economists  of  democratic  iodividualtKm  could 
properly  claim  two  respects  in  which  economic  justice  was 
furtliercd  by  economic  processes  under  free  management 
and  exchange.  The  social  Iwcly  is  in  truth  made  up  of 
members,  and  the  old  policy  had  been  to  tic  up  the  mem- 
bers to  make  the  body  grow.  It  did  promote  justice 
to  remove  nvedleits  nnd  excessive  restrictions.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  is  true,  as  the  economists  insisted,  that  in 
a  free  exchange  each  party  profits  if  he  gets  what  he 
wants.  There  is  mutual  bencflt,  and  so  far  as  tins  goes 
there  is  an  element  of  jiixlice.  But  wlule  the  benefit  may 
be  mutual,   the  amount  of  advantage  each  gets   is  not 

>  See  aboiA  pp-  ^iM  ff. 
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MMMarify  the  tmmv,  Hiid  iT  (In:  pnrty  who  him  greuter 
■hrewdness  or  resources  takes  advantage  of  a  great  need 
on  the  part  of  the  other,  the  rmult  iiiny  bo  n  very  unequal 
division.  Kxchangea  of  a  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage will  be  conimoD.  VVrj'  well,  »nyi  the  individualist, 
E«mi  will  know  better  next  time — or  if  he  doesn't,  he  IB 
an  object  for  charity.  But  the  trouble  in  that  even  if 
Esiiu  (loCH  "know  better"  he  is  in  even  poorer  condition 
next  time  to  make  a  bargain  if  his  birthright  is  gone; 
besides,  if  Htnrvntinn  or  mii^ery  for  himself  or  his  family 
is  hia  only  alternative,  what  good  will  it  do  him  to  "know 
better"?  Can  the  result,  then,  be  just  or  fair?  This 
depends  on  how  we  define  "just"  and  "fair."  If  we  take 
a  purely  formal  view  and  make  formal  freedom  of  con- 
tract the  only  criterion,  then  any  price  it  fair  which  both 
parties  agree  to.  The  law  for  the  mo«t  pari  takes  thi» 
view,  assuming  absence  of  force  or  fraud.  But  this  leaves 
out  of  account  everything  except  the  bare  formal  act  of 
asacnt.  It  is  too  abstract  a  conception  of  personality  on 
which  to  baae  a  definition  of  justice.  To  get  the  true 
organic  rdntton  of  mutual  servicv  and  benefit  by  a  system 
of  individualism  wp  must  have  the  two  parties  to  the  bar- 
gain ef{u»].  Bui  in  a  large  part  of  the  exchange  of  btt^ 
tess  and  servtcet  the  ttco  partiet  are  not  equal.  One  has 
greater  ohrcwdness,  better  education,  more  knowledge  of 
the  market,  more  accumulated  reamirce*,  and,  therefore, 
less  pressing  need  than  the  other.  'I'he  moral  conscioua- 
oe«s  will  cull  prieex  or  contract*  unfair  where  the  stronger 
takes  advantage  of  the  weaker's  necessities,  even  if  the  law 
does  not. 

Competitioa — The  fact  of  competition  i«  depended 
upon  by  the  individualist  to  obviate  the  disadvantages 
of  the  weaker  party.  If  A  is  ignorant  of  the  market,  B 
may  impose  upon  him;  but  if  C  and  D  are  competing  with 
B  for  A'«  goodx  or  services,  A  will  goon  find  out  what 
they  are  "worth."    That  is,  he  will  get  for  them  a  •ocial 
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and  not  n  purely  individunl  vahintion.  There  is  doubt- 
less such  a  gain  to  A.  But  in  considering  competition 
M  removing  tlic  objections  to  the  unfairness  possible  in  bar- 
gaining, we  must  bear  in  mind  two  things.  First.  coiD- 
petition  cuts  both  wnjs.  It  helps  A  when  several  com- 
pete for  his  goods  or  tabor;  but,  on  the  other  band,  it  ma; 
ruin  one  of  the  competitors.  If  A  is  a  laborer^  it  is  a 
good  thing  if  X,  Y,  imd  Z,  einployerd,  cocnfR'tc  for  Hs 
services.  Hut  if  the  boot  is  on  the  other  foot,  if  B,  C, 
and  D  also  ore  htborcrs  and  compete  with  A  for  a  pUo4 
we  have  the  conditions  which  may  lead  to  the  sweal-shop. 
Whetlier  Uierc  is  any  better  way  to  avoid  unequal  distri- 
bution will  be  considered  later.  The  second  and  seent- 
ingly  fatal  objection  to  competition  as  a  means  to  justice^ 
is  that  free  competition  under  an  individualistic  tyate» 
t€ndt  to  dettroy  itttlf.  For  the  enormous  powers  which 
the  new  forms  of  economic  agency  and  technique  give  to 
the  individual  who  can  wield  them,  enable  him  to  crush 
competitors.  TIic  process  has  be«o  repeated  over  and 
over  within  the  past  few  years  in  various  fteld*.  The 
only  way  in  which  a  semblance  of  competition  has  been 
maintained  in  railroad  business  has  been  by  appeal  to  the 
courts.  This  is  an  appeal  to  maintain  individualism  by 
checking  individualism,  and  a.<  might  be  expected  from 
mich  a  contradictory  procedure,  has  accomplished  little. 
Nor  can  it  \k  maintniiied  Unit  the  evils  may  be  obviated, 
as  Spencer  holds,  by  private  restraints  on  excessive  coin- 
petition.  As  already  pointed  out,  if  one  of  a  body  of 
competitors  is  unscrupulous,  the  rest  are  necessarily  at  a 
disadvantage.  Under  present  condition*  individualism  can- 
not guarantee,  and  in  many  cases  cannot  permit,  just  dis- 
tribution and  a  true  organic  society. 

The  other  school  of  individimiists  is  not  disturbed  by 
inequality  of  goods.  It  frankly  accedes  to  the  logic  of 
unrest  mined  oompetltion.  It  stakes  its  rii«c  upon  the 
importance  for  social  welfare  of  the  exceptionally  gifted 
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few.  It  ifi  important  to  have  their  services.  It  ckd  have 
tliem  only  on  tvrm*  which  they  i«rt,  «»  they  will  not  work 
unl«Hs  there  is  sufficient  motive.  It  is,  on  this  view,  per- 
fectly just  tfiAt  all  the  cnormoun  increase  of  weitlth  due 
to  modern  niethoclA  should  go  to  the  few  leaders,  for  their 
ability  has  produced  It  all,  "The  able  minority  of  nwa 
who  diroct  the  htbor  of  the  majority  are  the  true  pro- 
ducers of  that  amount  of  wealth  by  which  the  annual 
total  output,  in  any  given  community,  exceeds  what  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  laborers  if  left  to  their  own 
devices,  whether  working  us  isolated  unit^  or  in  small 
self -organized  groups,  and  controlled  by  no  knowledge  or 
faculties  but  such  as  are  possessed  in  common  by  any 
one  who  can  handle  a  spade  or  lay  one  brick  upon 
another."  ' 

Kither  from  the  standpoint  of  natural  righbi  or  from 
that  of  utiUtarianism  it  a  proper,  according  to  this 
■diool,  that  all  the  increasing  wealtli  of  society,  now  and 
in  all  future  time,  should  go  to  the  few.  For,  on  the  one 
view,  it  belongs  to  the  few  nince  they  have  produced  it; 
and,  on  the  other,  it  must  be  given  them  if  society  is  to 
have  their  services.  It  is  possible  they  may  not  claim 
it  all  for  their  exclusive  possession.  They  may  be  pleased 
to  distribute  some  of  it  in  gifts.  But  this  is  for  them 
to  say.  The  logical  method  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gramme would  rMjuirc  an  absolute  abandonment  by  the 
people  as  a  whole,  or  by  their  representatives,  or  the 
courts,  of  any  attempt  to  control  economic  coaditioos. 
The  courts  would  be  limited  to  enforcing  contracts  and 
would  cease  to  recognize  considerations  of  public  interest 
except  in  so  far  as  these  were  accepted  by  the  able  minority. 
All  such  legislation  as  imposes  any  check  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  in  mischievous.  Under  this  head 
woidd  presumably  come  regulation  of  child  labor,  of 
boursi  of  sanitary  conditions,  of  charges  by   raJlroadSt 

>  W.  U.  Mallock,  SoHalitm. 
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gas  coinpnnics,  und  other  public  Aerrice  corpornlionft 
Graded  income  or  inheritftnce  taxes  ure  also  to  be  coit- 
d«mncd  from  thi*  ftandpoint.  It  nhould  in  fKimcss  be 
added  that  while  its  up)iobler!i  do  not  allcji^  as  their  nub 
arguinvnt  that  individualism  iit  for  the  interest  of  the 
nian,v,  they  hold,  nevertheless,  that  the  inanjr  are  reallj 
better  off  under  iiidividuali»iii  tlian  under  MOcialiBm.  For 
since  all  the  increase  in  wealth  is  due  to  the  able  few  whom 
individuulistii  produces,  nnd  itincc  sork  of  tlii.t  increase,  in 
eases  where  Uic  few  compete  for  the  custom  or  labor  of 
the  many,  may  fall  to  the  ttliarc  of  the  many  or  elM 
be  girvn  tlictii  outright  by  the  more  generous,  it  appear* 
ttuit  the  only  hope  for  the  many  lies  through  the  few. 

TIk  general  nuluralistic  theory  has  been  discUKwed  in 
Cliapler  XVIIL  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out 
that  it  is  a  miireading  of  evohitioii  to  KUppooc  unregu* 
tatcd  t-oin|>et!tion  to  be  its  highest  cat^ory  of  prog- 
rau(  and  that  it  >»  n  misinterpretation  of  ethics  to  assume 
that  might  is  right.  With  the  dawn  of  higher  forms  of 
life,  n>ti|>eration  and  Kympathy  prove  stronger  forces 
for  progress  than  ruthless  competition.  The  "struggle" 
for  any  existence  that  bos  a  claim  to  moral  recogaitian 
nmst  Ik-  a  struggle  for  more  than  phyHieal  csixtcnce  or 
Murvival  of  force.  It  must  be  a  struggle  for  a  morai 
cxi>te»re,  an  existence  of  rational  and  social  bcinga  on 
lenns  of  mutual  sympathy  and  service  as  well  as  of  full 
iiidivtduality.  Any  claim  for  an  economic  process,  if  it 
il  to  be  a  ntoral  claim,  must  make  its  appeal  on  moral 
grounds  and  to  iiK>ral  tM-ing#.  If  it  recognizes  only  a 
few  as  having  worth,  then  it  can  appeal  only  to  these. 
llww  few  haw  no  moral  right  to  complain  if  the  many, 
whom  tlwy  <lo  not  recogniife,  refuse  to  recognize  them. 

Summary  of  the  Ethics  of  IndividuaU8m.^Indiviilual- 
isni  provide*  tmU  for  production  of  quantity  and  kinds 
require<l  of  gi>ods  and  services;  for  activity  and  formal 
friHxloin.     Under  present  conditions  of  orgaitization  and 
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modem  methods  it  cannot  be  made  to  serve  a  democrAtio 
conception  of  justice,  but  incvititbly  pftwea  over  into  n 
struggle  for  prevDiinence,  iu  which  the  stronjj  uiid  less 
scrupuluuK  will  hove  tlie  iidvantngc.  It  ctui  be  treated 
as  just  only  if  justice  is  defbicd  as  what  is  according 
to  contrnct  (formal  frctdont) ;  or  if  the  welfare  of  cer- 
tain classes  or  individual  inenibers  of  society  is  regarded 
us  of  eubordiniitc  importance;  or,  finally,  if  it  is  held 
that  this  welfare  is  to  be  obtained  only  iocidentally,  m 
gift,  not  dirvctly  through  nocial  action.  The  criticism  on 
individualism  is  then  thut  under  a  collective  system  like 
that  of  the  present,  it  docs  scant  justice  to  mont  indi- 
viduals. It  leaves  the  many  out  from  all  active  partici- 
pation in  progress  or  morality.' 
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CHAPTER  XXV 


TJNSETTLED    PROBLEMS    IN    THE    ECONOMIC 
OHDEU  (CoNTtNcen) 

§4.  THE  THBOtr  or  prsuc  aobkct  akd  control 

The  Tftrious  theories  of  public  direction,  including 
Bocialism  in  the  technical  Kcnsc,  are  primnrtlj  intemted 
in  the  just  distribution  of  goods.  It  is  not  so  much  "Ho* 
many  KoodH  can  be  prwdiictd ?"  ««  "Wlio  is  to  get  them?" 
Individualism  was  chiefly  concerned  in  increasing  public 
wealth,  iwsuming  (in  the  caAc  of  the  democratic  individ- 
ualists) that  all  would  get  the  benefit.  Socialism  ia  more 
concerned  that  the  producing  persons  shall  not  be  socri- 
flced,  and  that  each  member  shall  benefit  by  the  result. 
Public  agency  and  control  might  a«sert  ittclf  (1)  as 
A  n>cthod  of  production,  (2)  as  a  method  of  distribution 
of  goods  and  returns,  (3)  as  a  metliod  of  property.  It 
is  important  to  note  at  the  outset  that  all  civilized  peoples 
have  tome  degree  of  social  direction  in  each  of  these 
field*.  (1)  Practically  all  peoples  collect  taxes,  coin 
money,  carry  mails,  protect  life  and  property,  and  supply 
such  elementary  dcmnndH  as  those  for  water  and  drainage, 
through  State  or  municipal  agency  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  private  initiative.  And  in  every  one  of  the  inatanoo 
the  work  was  formerly  done  privately.  (3)  Under  diatribu- 
tion,  all  progressive  peoples  give  education  through  the 
State.  Further,  the  benefits  of  (lie  mail  service  arc  dis- 
tributed not  in  proportion  to  receipts,  but  on  other  princi- 
ples based  on  social  welfare.  (8)  Ai  a  method  of  prop- 
erty-holding, alt  civiliieed  peoples  hold  certain  goods  for 
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commoa  use,  and  in  the  Unit«d  States,  utter  n  period  in 
which  it  hiiH  been  the  policy  to  distribute  for  littk  or  no 
compensation  public  lands,  public  frftncbiseii,  and  public 
goods  of  all  kinds,  the  public  policy  is  now  not  only  to 
retain  large  tracts  for  forest  re8i;rve,  but  to  ronKtruct 
irrigation  plnnti,  and  to  provide  public  parka,  play- 
groundfl,  and  other  forms  of  property  to  bt  u-icd  for 
common  ndvantagc.  Just  as  the  individualist  does  not 
neceaaarily  carry  his  doctrine  to  the  extreme  of  dispensing 
with  all  social  agency,  at  least  in  the  matters  of  public 
protection  and  public  Iiealtli,  ho  the  socialist  docs  not 
necessarily  wish  to  abolish  private  property  or  private 
enterprise.  We  have,  then,  to  consider  briefly  the  ethical 
aspects  of  public  agency  for  production,  public  control 
over  distribution,  public  holding  of  wealth. 
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§  6.    80CIETT    Afl    AflBKCr    OF    PSODDCTION 

The  advantage  claimed  for  society  as  an  agent  of 
production  is  not  primarily  greater  efHciency,  although 
it  is  claimed  that  the  present  method  is  enormously  wasteful 
except  where  tlierc  already  is  private  monopoly.  Nor  is 
it  in  the  social  service  rendered  by  providing  great  variety 
of  goods,  and  of  the  kinds  most  wanted.  It  is  rather 
(1)  tliat  in  the  case  of  public  service  enterprises,  such 
as  transportation  or  lighting,  fairness  to  the  various 
shippers,  locahtics,  and  other  users  can  be  secured  only 
through  public  control  or  operation.  These  service*  are 
as  indispensable  to  modern  life  as  air  or  navigation.  Only 
by  pubhc  agency  can  discrimination  be  avoided.  (2) 
That  the  prizes  to  be  gained  are  here  so  enormous  that 
bribery  and  corruption  are  inevitable  under  private  man- 
agement. (3)  That  the  profits  arising  from  tlie  growth 
of  the  community  Iwlong  to  the  community,  and  can  only 
be  secured  if  the  community  owns  and  operates  siieh 
agencies  of  public   service  as   transportation,  communi- 
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cation,  and  in  cities  water  aupply  luitl  lighting;.  (4) 
That  the  method  of  individualistic  production  is  reckleu 
of  child  hfc  and  in  general  of  the  henlth  of  workmen. 
Great  Britain  is  already  fearing  a  deterioration  in 
phj«icul  Ktitturc  and  cnpitcity.  (5)  Tttc  niotirc  of  self- 
interest,  relied  upon  and  fostered  by  individualism,  is  anti- 
social. How  can  morality  be  ciEiHxtcd  to  improve  when 
the  fundanKntal  agency  and  tnctl>od  of  businesd  and  in- 
dustry is  contradictory  to  morality?  (6)  More  complete 
socialism  maintuinn  that,  under  modern  capitalism,  u  diK- 
proportionate  share  is  sure  to  fall  to  t)K  capitalist,  and, 
more  than  tiiis,  to  the  great  capitalist.  Modern  produc- 
tion is  complex  and  expensive.  It  requires  an  enormous 
plnnt ;  the  capitalist,  not  the  workman,  has  tlw  tools, 
and  can  therefore  charge  wlmt  he  pleiuies.  The  small 
capitalist  cannot  undertake  competition  with  the  great 
capitalist,  for  the  latter  can  undersell  him  until  he  drive* 
him  from  bu.iiness,  and  can  then  recoup  himself  by  greater 
gains.  Hence  the  only  way  to  secure  fair  distribution  is 
through  social  ownership  of  the  tools  and  materiaU  for. 
production. 

Private  Interests  and  Public  Welfare.  —  Toucl 
these  points  it  may  be  said  that  the  public  conscience  is 
rapidly  coming  to  a  decision  upon  the  first  five.  ( 1 )  The 
public  has  been  exploittxl,  the  officials  of  government  I 
have  been  brilKtl,  and  individual  members  of  society  dis-  ' 
criminated  against.  The  process  of  competition  always  I 
involves  tw  victu,  but  tlie  particular  factor  which  make*  \ 
this  not  only  hard  but  unjust,  is  that  in  all  these  cases  ' 
we  have  a  quasi-public  agi-ncy  (monopoly,  franchise*  ' 
State-aided  corporation)  used  to  give  private  advantage. 
This  must  be  remedied  cither  by  public  ownership  or^H 
public  control,  unless  the  ethics  of  the  struggle  for  ex- ^4 
istence  is  accepted.  The  corruption  which  has  prevailed 
under  (S)  must  be  met  eitlier  by  public  ownership  or  con- 
trol, or  by  so  reducing  the  value  of  such  franchises  Ml 
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to  leave  "nothing  in  it"  for  the  "grafter"  and  hia  co- 
operators.  Vice — gambling,  excessive  use  of  drugs  and 
liquors,  prustituUon — is  no  doubt  injurious  to  its  vic- 
tims, and  wlicn  leagued  with  public  officials  and  yielding 
cnormouK  corruption  fumlx  to  debauch  ixttiticM,  it  is  a 
public  evil  as  well.  But  its  victims  are  limited,  and  its 
ftppcMrancc  not  attractive  to  the  great  mnjoritjf.  The 
exploitation  and  corruption  practiced  by  the  more  gen- 
erally succoMful  and  "rcsptctable"  members  of  society, 
is  far  more  insidious  and  wide- reaching.  It  demoralizes 
not  individuals  only,  httt  the  standards  of  society.  As 
to  (S)  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  rights  of  the  matter. 
Gain*  due  to  social  growth  sliould  be  socially  shared,  not 
appropriated  by  a  few.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
bent  nu-thod  of  securing  these  gains.  European  States 
and  cities  have  gone  much  farther  than  the  tJuited  States 
along  the  line  of  public  agency,  and,  while  there  is  still 
dispute  as  to  the  iHiluncc  of  advantage  in  cerli(in  cases, 
there  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  the  more  intelligent 
and  upright  the  community,  the  more  it  can  wisely  un- 
dertake. The  moral  principle  is  that  the  public  must 
have  its  duo.  Whether  it  pays  certain  agents  a  salary 
as  its  own  offlciaU,  or  a  coimuisaion  in  the  form  of  a  mod- 
erate dividend,  is  not  so  important.'  But  to  pay  a  man 
or  a  small  group  of  promotent  a  million  dollars  to  supply 
water  or  lighting  or  transportation,  seems  no  more  moral 
than  to  pay  such  a  salary  to  a  mayor  or  counsel  or  super- 
intendent of  schools.  •  I'axpayers  would  probably  de- 
nounce such  salaries  as  robbery.  Such  franchises  as  have 
for  the  most  part  been  given  in  American  cities  have  been 
licenses  to  collect  high  taxes  from  the  citizens  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few,  and  do  not  differ  in  principle  from  pay- 
ing excessive  salaries,  except  as  the  element  of  risk  enters. 
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'  Bostoo  bos  an  tngcnimis  method  of  dividing  profits.  The  com- 
psnj  which  sii])pllc«  ^an  niuf.1  luwer  Uie  price  of  gu  in  praportloo 
as  it  iiitTetles  its  rate  of  dlvklcndl. 
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What  iH  ncwicti  nl  present  in  the  Unit«(l  Statca  U  a  larger 
number  of  experiments  in  variaus  methods  of  agency 
ux  which   type   reniltt   in   knst  corruption,   fnircst 
tribution.  and  beat  service. 

Conditions  of  Labor — On  Ihe  fourth  point,  the  necM-" 
'  Bitjr  of  public  control  to  rvgulate  child  labor,  the  lalrar 
of  wonKn,  sanitary'  conditions,  and  the  u»e  of  dnn^rous 
machinerj,  the  public  conscience  is  also  awakening.  De- 
cisiani  of  the  courts  on  the  conHtitutiontdit;  of  regulating 
women's  labor  have  been  Hoincwhat  at  variance.  But  the 
recently  announced  decision  '  of  the  United  States  S' 
preme  Court  in  the  "Oregon  case"  Kcenm  likelj  to  be  dcci' 
eive  of  the  principle  that  women  may  be  treated  as  a  clasa. 
Freedom  of  contract  cannot  Iw  regarded  an  interfering 
with  the  right  to  establish  reasonable  precautions  for 
women**  health.  Woman  may  be  protected  *'from  the 
greed  as  well  as  from  the  passion  of  man.**  The  immo- 
rality of  cliild  labor  under  modem  conditions  is  also  be- 
coming  clear.  For  the  public  to  see  child  life  stuntAd 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally  hy  premature  labor 
under  the  exhausting,  d^^iulniing,  and  often  demoralizing 
conditions  of  modern  industry  and  business,  is  for  the 
public  to  consent  to  wickednc«A.  It  cannot  leave  this 
matter  to  the  conscience  of  individual  manufacturers  and 
parents,  for  the  conscicntioux  manufacturer  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  tt  might  with  as  much  morality  consent  to 
a  parent's  starving  or  poisoning  his  child  as  to  his  injur- 
ing it  in  lew  violent  manner.  For  a  society  pretending  to 
be  moral  to  permit  little  children  to  be  used  up  or  stunted 
under  any  plea  of  cheap  production  or  support  of  parents, 
is  not  above  the  moral  level  of  those  peoples  which  prac- 
tice infanticide  to  prevent  economic  stress.  Indeed,  in 
the  case  of  a  country  which  boasts  of  its  wealth,  there 
ii  far  less  justificiition  than  for  the  savage.  In  the  cau 
of  provision  against  aceident  due  to  dangerous  machineryt 
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the  ethical  principle  is  also  clear.  To  throw  all  the  burden 
of  the  accidents  incident  to  modern  production  upon  the 
familicii  of  the  lttl>orers  is  entirely'  unjust.  To  impose 
it  upon  the  conscientious  manufacturer  is  no  better,  for 
it  places  liim  at  a  disadvantage.  This  is  a  necessary — ex- 
cept BO  far  as  it  can  be  minimized  by  safety  devices — 
part  of  the  modern  machine  process.  It  ou|;ht  to  be  paid 
for  either  by  all  manufacturers,  who  would  then  shift 
it  to  the  consumers  in  the  price  of  the  goods,  or  by  the 
public  as  a  whole  in  some  form  of  inivurnncc.  European 
countries  have  gone  much  farther  than  the  United  States 
in  this  direction.  The  theory  that  tlio  employer  i*  exempt 
if  a  fellow  workman  contributes  in  any  way  to  the  acci- 
dent has  been  ajiplied  in  the  United  States  in  such  a 
way  as  to  free  employers,  and  thus  the  public,  from  any 
share  in  the  burden  of  a  large  part  of  accidents — except 
as  these  entail  poverty  and  bring  the  victim  and  his  family 
into  the  dependent  class. 

Moreover,  it  is  only  by  public  action  that  fair  condi- 
tions of  labor  can  be  secured  in  many  trades  and  under 
many  employers.  For  the  single  workman  has  not  the 
slightest  chance  to  make  conditions,  and  the  union  has 
no  effective  means  to  support  its  position  unless  it  repre- 
sents a  highly  skilled  trade  and  controls  ooinpletely  the 
supply  of  labor.  It  may  go  without  saying  that  violence 
is  wrong.  But  It  is  often  ignored  that  for  a  protptrotu 
tocictt/  to  leave  the  laborer  no  remedy  but  violence  for 
an  intolerabU  condition  it  put  at  wrong. 

Motives. — (8)  On  the  question  of  motives  the  collectiviat 
theory  is  probably  ovrr-sanguine  as  to  the  gain  to  bc 
clTectcd  by  external  means.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  change  in  methods  would  eliminate  selfishness.  There 
is  abundant  cxerme  of  selfinhncnH  in  political  democracy, 
and  even  in  families.  Further,  if  it  sliould  be  settled  on 
other  grounds  that  competition  in  certain  cases  pcrforma 
a  social  service,  it  would  then  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
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cofopete  with  a  desire  to  serve  tlw  public,  juat  as  tnily 
ax  it  would  be  possible  to  compete  fur  scUkh  motives. 
That  a  proceHH  c-auscit  piiiri  inddentAll^  docs  not  ncoes- 
sarilj  pervert  the  motive  of  the  surgeon  or  parent.  It 
does,  of  course,  throw  tlui  bimU-n  of  proof  upon  the  advo- 
cate of  the  process,  lliralry  need  not  mean  enmity  tf 
the  rivals  are  on  an  equal  footing  and  p\»y  fair. 

Exploitation  of  Labor — (6)  The  question  whether  all 
CApitiitiNtic  production  first  exploits  the  laboring  class, 
and  then  tends  to  absorb  or  drive  out  of  business  the  siiwll 
capitnliitt,  i«  not  ho  chsj  of  decision.  It  sccana  to  be  easv 
to  mnkc  A  plausible  statement  for  each  side  bj  ttatisUcsl 
Fvidence.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  general  stand- 
ard of  living  for  laImriT!«  is  riiing.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlic  number  of  enormous  fortimes  seems  to  rise  much 
foster,  and  there  is  an  appalling  amount  of  poverty  in 
the  great  cities.  This  is  sometimes  attributed  to  thrift- 
Icssness  or  to  excessively  large  families.  A  careful  study 
of  an  English  agricultural  community,  where  the  condi^ 
tions  seemed  at  least  as  good  as  the  average,  sliowed  that' 
a  family  could  not  have  over  two  children  without  sinking 
below  the  line  of  adequate  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  to 
■ay  nothing  of  mccUcitl  nlt<'ndance  or  other  comforts.  In 
the  United  States  there  has  been  such  a  supply  of  land 
available  that  the  stress  has  not  been  so  intense.  Just 
what  the  situation  will  be  if  the  country  becomes  thickly 
settled  cannot  be  foretold.  Professor  J.  B.  Clark  sbows 
that  the  tendency  in  a  static  society  would  be  to  give 
the  laborer  more  and  more  nearly  his  share — provided 
there  is  free  competition  for  his  services.  The  difficulty 
is  that  society  is  not  static  and  that  a  laborer  cannot 
shift  at  will  from  trade  to  trade  and  from  place  to 
place. 

That  sometimes  capital  fxploits  labor  is  merely  to  say 
that  the  buyer  sometimes  gets  the  advantage.    That  caj 
t«l  usually  has  the  advantage  in  its  greater  resource* 
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be  admitted,  but  that  it  invariably  must  Hccnu  ma  UH' 
warranted  deduction.  The  multiplication  of  wants  widens 
continually  tlie  number  of  occiipntionf  and  thus  incrcnitc* 
the  competition  for  the  service  of  the  more  skilled.  In 
auch  cases  some,  at  leaat,  of  tlic  Kclk-rs  sliould  be  in  a 
position  to  make  a  fair  bargain.  Indeed,  recent  socialists 
do  not  advocate  any  sucli  complete  assumption  by  society 
of  all  production  as  is  presented  in  some  of  the  socialistic 
Utopias.  Tlieir  principle  i»  "that  the  Stute  muKt  under- 
take the  production  and  distribution  of  social  wealth  wher- 
ever private  enterprise  is  dangerous  or  less  cilicient  than 
public  enterprise.'" 

It  is  for  those  who  do  not  believe  in  public  control  to 
prove  that  in  the  great  enterprises  for  the  production  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  for  transportation,  banking,  min- 
ing, and  the  like,  private  enterprinc  i>  not  dangerous. 
The  conduct  of  many — not  all — of  these  enterprises  in 
recent  years,  not  only  in  their  economic  aspects,  but  in 
their  recklessness  of  human  life,  health,  and  morality,  is 
what  makes  socialism  a  practical  question.  If  it  is 
adopted,  it  will  not  be  for  any  academic  or  a  priori  rea- 
sons. It  will  be  because  private  enterprise  fails  to  serve 
the  public,  and  its  injustice  becomes  intolerable.  If  busi- 
ness enterprise,  as  sometimes  threatens,  seeks  to  subordi- 
nate political  and  xocial  inHtitutionn,  including  legislatures 
and  courts,  to  economic  interests,  the  choice  must  be  be- 
tween public  control  and  public  ownership.  And  if, 
whether  by  the  inherent  nature  of  legal  doctrine  and 
procedure,  or  by  the  superior  shrewdness  of  capittt) 
in  evading  regulation,  control  is  made  to  appear  inef- 
fective, the  social  conscience  will  demand  ownership.  To 
subordinate  the  State  to  commercial  interests  is  as  im- 
morn]  as  to  make  the  economic  interest  supreme  in  the 
individual. 

As  regards  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  it 
•  SpargD,  SoelalUm,  990-91. 
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nrgaf*  ftti  undeveloped  state  of  society  that  we  Iiatc  no 
macliinery  for  determining  controversy  as  to  what  U  a 
fair  wage.  In  the  long  run,  and  on  the  whole,  supply 
and  demand  may  give  an  approximately  fair  adjustment, 
but  our  present  method  of  fighting  it  out  in  doubtful 
cases  is  barbaric.  I'he  issue  is  decided  often  by  violenc« 
or  tiK'  no  le«s  unmoral  motive  of  prcniting  want,  instead 
of  by  the  moral  test  of  what  is  fair.  And  tl>c  great  third 
interest,  the  consumer,  or  the  public  at  large,  is  not  rep- 
resents) at  all.  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  iome  of  the 
states  in  the  United  States  have  made  beginnings.  The 
President  tmdoubtedly  ooRiinaniied  general  support  In  his 
position  during  the  coal  strike,  when  he  maintained  that 
the  public  was  morally  bound  to  take  some  part  ta, 
struggle. 

Must  not  society  be  lacking  in  resources  if  its 
resource  is  to  permit  exploitation,  on  the  one  hand^^ 
or  carry  on  all  industry  and  business  itself,  upon  the 
other?  To  lose  the  flexibility,  variety,  and  kcenni'ss  of 
interest  secured  by  individual  or  associated  enterprise, 
would  certainly  be  an  evil.  Early  business  was  conductcdfll 
largely  by  kinship  organtKations.  The  pendulum  has 
doubtless  reached  the  other  extreme  in  turning  over  to 
groups,  organized  on  a  purely  commercial  basis,  opera-^^ 
tions  that  could  be  more  equitably  managed  by  city  of 
state  agency.  Moat  favor  public  agency  in  the  case  of 
schools.  Railroads,  gas  companies,  and  other  monopolies 
are  still  subject  to  controversy-  Rut  that  an  ideally 
organized  society  should  permit  associations  and  group* 
ing  of  a  great  many  kinds  as  agencies  for  carrying  oo 
work  seenu  a  platform  not  to  be  abandoned  until  prov 
hopeless. 

Collective  Agency  is  Not  Necessarily  Social ' 

socialist  is  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  agency  of  pro-^ 
duction  were  tlie  government  or  the  whole  organized  M* 
ciety  this  would  give  a  genuine  social  agency  of  coati 
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This  by  no  meiuis  follows.  Party  government  and  city 
government  in  the  Unit«d  States  have  shown  the  faUncy 
of  this.  But  even  apart  from  the  possihility  of  a  cor- 
rupt boss  there  is  still  a  wide  gap  between  the  collective 
and  the  tociitlized  agency.  For  until  the  memben  of 
society  have  reached  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  intelli- 
gence and  character  to  exerciitc  voluntary  control,  and 
to  cooperate  wisely  and  efficiently,  there  must  be  some 
central  directing  agency.  And  such  an  agency  will  be 
morally  external  to  a  large  number.  It  doesn't  matter 
to  much  what  name  this  agent  is  called  by — i.e.,  whether 
he  is  "capitalist,"  or  "goveniment," — so  long  as  the  con- 
trol is  external.  In  general,  individuals  are  still  with- 
out the  mutual  confidence  and  public  intelligence  which 
would  enable  them  really  to  socialize  the  mechanically 
collective  process. 

g  6.    TREOBIER   OF  JDBT  DISTBtBtTTIOK 

Socialism  as  theory  of  distribution  does  not  necessarily 
imply  public  operation  of  production.  By  graded  taxa- 
tion the  proceeds  of  production  might  be  taken  by  society 
and  either  held,  used,  or  distributed  on  some  supposedly 
more  equitable  basts.  To  give  point  to  any  inquiry  as 
to  the  justice  of  a  proposed  distribution,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  know  what  is  the  present  distribution.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  figures  are  accepted  by  all  students.  Spahr's 
Pretcnt  D'utrihution  of  Wealth  in  the  United  Stata 
estimates  that  seven-eighths  of  the  families  in  the  United 
States  own  only  one-eiglith  of  the  wealth,  and  that  one 
per  cent,  own  more  than  the  remaining  ninety-nine  per 
cent.  This  has  been  challenged,  but  any  estimate  made 
by  the  economists  shows  such  enormous  disproportion  as 
to  make  it  incredible  that  the  present  distribution  can  be 
r^arded  as  just  on  any  definition  of  justice  other  than 
"according  to  the  principles  of  contract  and   competi' 
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twa.**     Suppose,  then,   tlw  question   lb  rained,  How  can 
we  make  a  just  dtst ribulion ? 

Criteria  Propos«d.~Tlio  simplwt,  niid  at  tlie  same  time 
most  mechanical  and  nbstract,  method  would  be  to  divide 
■II  friMxU  <-c|iinlly.  Thi«  would  be  to  ij^norc  all  moral  an 
other  differences,  as  indeed  is  practically  done  in  th«  suf 
fragc.  If  all  men  an  accounted  equal  in  th^.*  State,  wh; 
not  in  wealth?  It  may  be  admitted  that,  if  society  were 
to  diotrtbute,  it  would  linve  to  do  it  on  some  e3'steni  which 
could  be  objectively  administered.  To  divide  wealth  ac- 
cording to  merit,  or  according  to  efforts,  or  according 
to  needs,  would  be  a  far  more  moral  method.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how,  in  the  cose  of  material  goods  or  their 
money  equivalent,  Auch  n  division  could  be  made  by  any 
being  not  omniscient  as  well  as  absolutely  just.  If  we  arc 
to  con-tider  dintribution  lut  lulm  in  littered  by  society,  we 
seem  reduced  to  tlie  alternative  of  the  present  system  or  a 
syittem  of  equality. 

I.  The  Individualistic  Theory. — It  !»  indeed  supposed 
by  sonic  that  the  individualistic  or  competitive  system  dis- 
tributes on  a  mora!  basis:  viz.,  according  to  merit.  This 
claim  would  have  to  meet  the  following  criticisms : 

(1)  "The  Rni  abstraction  which  this  individualistic 
principle  of  reward  usually  makes  it  that  it  gives  a  man 
credit  for  all  he  achieves,  or  charges  him  with  all  his 
fuilurcH,  without  recognizing  the  tbreefold  origin  of 
these  achievements  or  failures.  Heredity,  society,  per- 
sonnl  choice,  have  each  had  some  shnrc  in  the  result.  But, 
in  considering  the  ethics  of  competition  upon  this  mnxim, 
there  is  evidently  no  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
these  several  sources.  The  mim  born  with  industrial  gen- 
ius, present<'d  by  society  with  the  knowledge  of  nil  that 
hits  been  done  in  the  past,  and  equipped  by  society  with 
all  tlw  metliuds  and  tools  society  can  devise,  certainly  has 
an  ndvnntnge  over  the  man  of  moderKte  tnlenis  and  no 
education.     'Vi  «laim  that  the  tirst  should  be  justly  re^ 
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warded  for  his  superiority  would  imply  that  the  reception 
of  one  gift  cotiNtiluU-K  «  juitt  i-hiim  for  niiothor. 

(X)  Secondly,  the  theory  as  applied  to  our  present  sys- 
tcm  is  guilty  of  u  further  nhstrnclion  in  tusutning  that 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  way  to  deserve  reward  iii  by  indi- 
vidualistic xhrewdn^ss  and  energy, 

(3)  It  measureH  desert  by  service  rendered  without  tak- 
ing any  account  of  motive  or  even  of  intent.  The  captain 
of  industry  performM  an  important  service  to  society; 
therefore,  it  is  argued,  he  should  be  rcn'arded  accordingly, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  he  was  aiming 
at  social  welfare  or  at  sel^sh  gain.  It  may  even  be  plan* 
sibly  argued  that  to  rcii'ard  men  financially  for  good  mo- 
tives would  be  bribing  men  to  bo  hoiitat.  It  is  true  that 
financial  rewarfls  will  not  make  good  citizens,  but  this  is 
irrelevnnt.  The  point  is  that  whatever  other  reasoiw,— 
expediency,  difliculty  of  estimating  intent  and  motive,^ 
may  be  urged  for  abstracting  from  everything  but  the 
result,  the  one  reaiton  which  cannot  be  urged  is,  such  ab- 
straction is  just.  A  person  has  rights  only  because  he  is 
a  social  person.  But  to  call  a  man  n  social  periton  be- 
cause he  incidentally  profluccs  useful  results,  is  to  say  that 
purpose  and  will  arc  negligible  elements  of  personality.' 

■>.  Equal  Division. — The  system  of  e<)ual  division  Sb 
Hable  to  the  following  criticism.  In  their  economic  services 
men  arc  not  equal.  They  arc  unequal  not  merely  in  talent 
and  ability;  not  merely  in  the  value  of  their  work;  they 
are  unequal  in  their  disposition.  To  treat  idle  and  indus- 
trious, u.selcs.4  and  UKeful,  slow  and  quick  alike  is  not 
equality,  but  inequality.  It  is  to  be  guilty  of  as  palpable 
an  abstraction  hk  to  say  that  all  men  are  equally  free 
becatise  they  are  not  subject  to  physical  constraint.  Real 
equality  will  try  to  treat  like  conditions  alike,  and  unlike 
character,  efforts,  or  services  differently. 

Hiere  is,  moreover,  a  psychological  objection  which 
* Pkllotophicat  Rtficw,  siv.,  9T0  f. 
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would  weigh  affitinst  &n  equal  divmon  cvni  if  such  were 
rcfturdcd  as  just.     The  average  man  perhaps  prefer*  ait 
vconuiiiii;  order  in  vrhicli  there  arc  prizcK  und  blanks  to  an 
order  in  which  everjr  man  draws  out  the  aaoie.     He  pn- 
fcra  ut  exciting  game  to  a  sure  but  tame  return  of  hift^H 
innstment.     He  may  call   for  a  "st^uarc  deal,"  but  w«^f 
must  remember  that  a  "square  deal"  in  the  great  American 
game  from  which  the  metaplior  is  taken  in  not  designed  to^^ 
make  the  game  lees  one  of  cliance.     It  is  designed  to  giv*^! 
full  scope  to  luck  and  nerrc     A  game  in  which  every      ' 
player  was  sure  to  win,  but  also  sure  to  win  just  what  lie 
had  put  in,  would  be  equititbk',  but  it  would  not  be  a  game. 
An  equal  distribution  might  rob  life  of  its  excitement  and 
its  passion.     Po«t*ihly  the  very  strain  of  the  process  de- 
velops some  elements  of  character  which  it  would  be  unfo^ 
tunate  to  lose,  ^1 

la  there  no  alternative  poRsible  for  society  except  aa^' 
equality  which  is  external  only,  and  therefore  unequal* 
or  an  inequality  wliich  charges  u  man  with  nil  the  accrued 
benefits  or  evils  of  his  anccstryP    Must  we  either  recognize 
no  moral  differences  in  men,  or  else  be  more  merciless  than 
the  old  orthodox  doctrine  of  hereditary  or  imputed  guilt?^| 
The  theological  doctrine  merely  made  a  man  suffer  for™ 
his  ancestors'  sins;  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  individual- 
isin  would  damn  htm  not  only  for  his  ancestors'  sins  and 
defects,  but  for  the  injustice  MufFcred  by  hiti  ancestors  at^_ 
the  hands  of  otiiers.     The  analysis  of  the  sources  of  i^M 
man's  ability  may  ^ve  a  clue  to  a  third  possibility,  and 
it  is  along  this  line  that  the  social  conscience  of  to^lay  Uj 
feeling  its  way. 

3.  A  Working  Programme. — A  man's  power  is  due  ( 1  )1 
to  physical  heredity ;  (2)  to  social  heredity,  including  care, . 
education,  and  the  stock  of  inventions,  information,  and 
institutions  which  enables  him  to  be  more  efficient   than 
the  savage;  and  finally  (3)  to  his  own  efforts.     Individ- 
ualism may  properly  claim  this  third  factor.    It  is  juft 
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to  treat  men  imequally  so  far  as  their  efforts  arc  un- 
equal. It  is  socially  desirable  to  ^vc  as  much  incentive 
as  poHitible  to  the  full  development  of  every  one's  powers. 
But  the  ver^  tame  rtaion  demands  that  m  the  fint  two 
respect*  we  treat  viai  at  oiitally  at  poaaible.  For  it 
is  for  the  good  of  the  social  body  to  get  the  moat 
out  of  its  mcmlxTs,  luid  it  can  get  the  most  out  of 
them  only  by  giving  them  the  best  start  possible.  In 
physical  heredity  the  greater  part  in,  as  yet)  wholly 
outside  control,  but  there  ia  an  important  factor  which 
is  in  the  sphere  of  moral  action,  nniiitiy,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  parents,  particularly  of  the  mother.  Con- 
ditions of  food,  labor,  and  housing  should  be  such  that 
every  child  may  be  phy.iically  well  born.  In  the  various 
elements  included  under  social  heredity  society  has  a  freer 
hand.  Not  a  free  hand,  for  phyitical  and  mental  inca- 
pacity  limit  the  amount  of  social  accumulation  which  cao 
be  communicated,  but  we  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate 
how  much  of  the  deficiency  formerly  acquiesced  in  as  hope- 
less may  be  prevented  or  remedied  by  proper  food,  hygiene, 
and  mc<lical  care.  Completely  equal  education,  likewise, 
cannot  be  given ;  not  in  kind,  for  not  all  children  ha\'e  like 
interests  and  society  does  not  want  to  train  all  for  the 
same  taHk;  nor  in  quantity,  for  some  will  have  neither  the 
abihty  nor  the  disposition  to  do  the  more  advanced  work. 
But  as.  little  by  little,  labor  Incomes  in  larger  degree 
scientific,  the  ratio  of  opportunities  for  better  trained 
men  will  increase,  and  as  edticatlon  becomes  Icks  exclusively 
academic,  and  more  an  active  preparation  for  all  kinds 
of  work,  the  interests  of  larger  and  larger  numbers  of 
children  will  be  awakened.  Such  a  programme  as  this  is 
one  of  the  meanings  of  the  phrnxe  "equal  opportunity" 
which  voices  the  demand  widely  felt  for  some  larger  con- 
ception of  economic  and  social  justice  than  now  obtains. 
It  would  make  formal  freedom,  formal  "equality"  before 
the  law,  leas  on  empty  mockery  by  giving  to  every  child 
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some  or  the  poirer  stid  koowledgc  which  are  the 
eondjtiotu  of  rcftl  freedom. 

Society  hu  already  gone  a  long  iray  along  the  line 
giving  an  equal  share  io  education.  It  is  moriug  rapi 
toward  brooder  eonccptions  of  education  for  all  occupa- 
tionH— fnrming,  media nii-ii,  nrti,  trade,  buaineas — as  well 
as  for  the  "learned  profpssionB,"  It  i*  mnking  ft  begin- 
ning toward  giving  ehildr«n  {mc  the  Report  of  the  New 
York  Tenement  House  CwnniissiDn )  n  chuncv  to  be  bom 
and  grow  up  with  at  lemtt  n  living  ininiinum  of  light  and 
air.  Librariea  nod  diapenaaries  and  public  health  ojfi- 
rialu  arc  bringing  the  scicnci?  nnd  literaturt-  of  the  world  b^M 
increasing  imn.iiire  into  tlw  livt-H  of  nil.  When  by  the  bet^H 
tcr  organization  of  the  courtu  the  poor  man  has  real,  and 
not  merely  fonnal  eqiiiility  l>eforc  ll»c  law,  and  thcrdty 
Jiutice  !tM;lf  is  made  more  accessible  to  all.  iinother  long 
step  will  be  taken  toward  n  jiistcr  order.  How  far  society 
can  go  is  yet  to  he  solved.  Bnt  is  it  not  at  least  a  work- 
ing hypothesis  for  csporimcnt,  that  society  shoidd  try  to 
give  to  all  ita  mcmbcrtt  the  gains  due  to  tlio  social  progress 
of  the  past?  How  far  the  maxim  of  cqunl  opportunity 
will  logically  Irad  it  is  impossible  tn  stay.  Furtvmntelyi^ 
the  moral  problem  ia  to  work  out  new  ideals,  not  merely  MH 
rulminiKtcr  old  niies.  Other  positibilitics  of  larger  jiutioe 
arc  noticed  under  §  8  below. 


$7.    OWNEUSUIP  AjCD  V8E  OF  I>BOrEBT7 

The  public  wealth  may  be  controlled  and  used  in 
ways:  It  may  be  (1)  Privately  owned  nnd  uiied:  (2) 
vntcly  owned  nnd  publicly  used;  (3)  Publicly  held,  but  pri- 
vately used;  (i)  Publicly  held  and  commonly  used.  The 
individualist  would  have  nil  wealth,  or  as  much  as  possible, 
under  one  of  the  first  two  forms.  The  tendency  in  the 
United  States  until  very  recently  has  been  to  divest  the 
public  of  all  ownership.    The  socialist,  while  favoring  piif 
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vat«  ownership  and  use  of  th«  niorc  strictly  personal  ar- 
ticles, favors  the  public  holding  of  much  which  is  now  pri- 
vately owtied^ — notably  tht  land,  or  the  instriunents  of 
production-^as  versus  the  holding  of  these  by  private  or 
corporate  perstons.  Or,  again,  it  inay  be  maintained  that 
while  individuals  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  as  much 
property  as  tliey  can,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  trans- 
mit it  entirely  to  their  heirs. 

Value  of  Private  Property. — The  individualist  may 
properly  point  to  the  psychological  and  historical  signifi- 
cance of  private  property,  which  hait  been  ntatcd  in 
a  preceding  chapter  (p.  490).  He  may  say  that  the 
evils  there  mentioned  as  attendant  upon  private  property 
do  not  belong  to  the  property  in  itiielf,  but  to  the  exag- 
gerated love  of  it.  He  may  admit  that  the  present  empha- 
sis of  attention  upon  the  ownership  of  wealth,  ratlier  than 
upon  intellectual  or  K«thetic  or  social  interests,  is  not  the 
highest  type  of  human  endeavor.  But  lie  urges  tlwt  the 
positive  values  of  property  arc  such  that  the  present  pol- 
icy of  placing  no  check  upon  property  should  he  maia- 
'tained.  In  addition  to  the  indirect  social  value  throu^ 
the  jwwcr  and  frwdom  given  to  its  owncre,  it  may  be 
claimed  that  the  countless  educational,  cliaritAble,  and 
philanthropic  agencies  sustained  by  voluntary  gifts  from 
private  property,  are  both  the  best  method  of  accomplish- 
ing certain  socially  vnluablc  work,  and  have  an  important 
reflex  value  in  promoting  the  active  social  interest  of  those 
who  carry  them  on.  Nor  is  the  force  of  this  entirely 
broken  by  tlie  counter  claim  that  this  would  jttstify  keep- 
ing half  the  population  in  poverty  in  order  to  give  the 
other  half  the  sat isf action  of  charity.  No  system  sltort  of 
idiBolute  conununisni  can  abolish  the  need  of  friendly 
help. 

Defects  and  Dangers  in  the  Present  System. — ^The  first 
question  which  iirises  is:  If  property  is  so  valuable  morally, 
how  many  are  profiling  by  it  under  tjic  present  system, 
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and  how  manjr  are  without  lU  beneficent  effecta?  Is  the 
number  of  propcrty-owncn  incrviuing  or  diininUhinK?  In 
one  of  Uii;  iiiorHlIy  moitt  valuable  forms  of  property,  the 
number  of  those  who  profit  is  ocrtainlj  decreasing  rela- 
tively :  vit.,  in  the  owning  of  homes.  The  building  of  pHvitte 
renideneea  baa  practicAlly  ceased  in  New  York  and  many 
other  cities  except  for  the  very  rich.  With  the  incrcnntng 
vuhie  of  lan<l  the  owning  of  homea  is  bound  to  become  more 
and  more  rare.  Only  the  large  capitfth«t  can  put  up  the 
apartment  bouse.  In  the  ownership  of  shops  and  iriduc 
tries  the  number  of  owners  has  relatively  decreased,  that 
of  clerk*  ha*  increased.  Tlic  wage- worker*  in  citid 
are  largely  propertyless.  The  management  of  industries 
through  corporations  while  theoretically  alTording  oppor- 
tunity for  property  has  yet,  as  Judge  CJrossrup  has 
pointed  out  forcibly,  been  such  as  to  discourage  the  small 
investor,  and  to  prompt  to  the  consumption  of  wages  as 
fast  as  received.  The  objection  to  individualism  on  this 
ground  would  tlicn  be  an  before,  that  it  is  not  individu 
enough. 

An  objection  of  contrary  cbnrnctcr  is  that  tf>e  poaae? 
sion  of  pro]>erty  rc-lenses  its  owner  from  any  necexsity  of 
active  effort  or  service  to  the  public.  It  may  therefore 
injure  character  on  both  its  individual  and  its  Miciul  side. 
Probably  the  absolute  number  of  those  who  refrain  from 
any  social  service  because  of  their  property  is  not  very 
large,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  particular 
persons  would  be  socially  very  valuable  under  any  system 
if  they  are  now  oblivious  to  all  the  moral  arguments  for 
such  activity  and  service. 

A  more  serious  objection  to  the  indi^duali«t!c  policy 
is  the  enormous  power  allowed  to  the  holders  of  great  prop- 
erties. It  has  been  estiinnted  tlint  a  trust  fimd  rcccntlj 
created  for  two  grandchildren  will  excec<l  five  biliiuii  dol- 
lars when  hande<l  over.  It  is  eoxily  possible  that  some  of 
the  private  fortunes  now  held  may,  if  undisturbcdi  ami 
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to  far  more  than  the  above  within  another  genemtion. 
Moreover,  the  power  of  such  a  fortune  is  not  limited  to  it» 
own  Abaolutc  purchaiting  vnluo.  Hy  the  presence  of  ita 
owners  upon  directorates  of  industrial,  transportation, 
banking,  and  insurance  corporations  the  resources  of 
man;  otlier  owners  are  controlled.  A  pressure  may  be 
exerted  upon  political  alTnirs  compared  with  which  actual 
contrihution.i  to  cKiiipnign  ftindft  uri'  of  nlight  importance. 
The  older  theory  in  Ajncrica  was  that  the  injury  to  the 
private  character  of  the  owners  of  wealth  would  negative 
the  possible  dangers  to  the  public,  since  possession  of  large 
wealth  would  lead  to  relaxation  of  energy,  or  even  to  dissi- 
pation. It  was  assumed  that  the  father  acquired  the  for- 
tune, the  son  spent  It,  and  thus  scattered  it  among  the 
many,  and  the  graiidjion  began  again  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  Now  that  this  theory  is  no  longer  tenable,  society 
will  be  obliged  tn  n»k  how  much  power  may  safely  be  left 
to  any  individual. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  present  management  of 
Huch  natural  resources  as  forests  under  the  regime  of  pri- 
vate property  has  been  cstremely  wasteful  and  threatens 
HcriouH  injury  to  the  United  States.  Individual  ownerx 
cannot  be  expected  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  country 
at  large,  or  of  future  generation*;  hence  the  water  power 
is  impaired  and  the  timber  supply  of  the  future  threat- 
ened. 

Finally  it  mURt  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  present 
evils  and  inequities  in  onniershtp  are  not  due  necessarily 
to  a  system  of  private  property,  but  rather  to  special 
privileges  possessed  by  classes  of  indinduals.  These  may 
be  survivnU  of  pa*t  conquests  of  arms  as  in  Europe,  or 
derived  by  special  legislation,  or  due  to  a  perfectly  uncon- 
scious attitude  of  public  morals  which  carries  over  to  a 
new  situation  the  customs  of  an  early  day.  Mill's  famous 
indictment  of  present  conditions  is  not  in  all  respects  so 
applicable  to  America  as  to  the  older  countries  of  Europe, 
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but  it  has  too  mncfa  troth  to  be  cmuttcd  in  aoj  ethical  coa- 
•iderfttion.  h 

"If  the  ehakv  were  to  be  Mwde  brtwM-ji  commanisni  witV^ 
kll  Ita  dunce*,  Kod  tbc  pnsoit  atatc  of  aoeictT  with  all  its 
taSamgt  and  injosticrs.  if  tbc  Eaatitatian  of  privntc  proprrtr 
BCceoBSjilf  eurkd  wHli  it,  aa  ■  conaeqiience,  that  tbc  produce 
of  Uber  should  be  apportionrd  ma  wr  oow  arr  it.  nlmost  tn  an 
inretae  ratio  to  tkc  UImm-, — the  Largut  |M>riio[u  to  tboac 
wbo  bare  net  worked  at  all,  tbc  next  Urgrrt  tn  tlmsc  whose 
work  la  afanost  Domlnal,  and  so  In  deaecndiujt  itcale,  the 
rcamneratien  dwindling  as  tbc  work  prowc  harder  and  marc 
dlaagreeable,  until  tbc  most  fatiguing  and  exhausting  bodiljr 
labor  cannot  count  with  certainty  on  bting  able  to  cam  even 
tbc  nccesiiariea  of  life. — if  this,  or  coouuuniam,  were  the  al- 
tcmntirF,  all  the  dilficiillin,  great  or  tmall,  of  connnumBm 
would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.  But  to  make  tbc  ooo- 
parisoR  apjilicablr,  wc  rotwt  OMDpnrc  conunnnism  at  its  best 
with  the  n'rginte  of  iudiiidual  property,  not  as  it  19,  but  a*  tt 
might  be  made.  I'he  principle  of  private  property  bas  bctce^ 
jret  had  a  fair  trial  In  any  eountry."  {Polit,  Eeom.,  Book  II.i 
cb.  i.) 

g  8.    PBKSENT  TENDBKCIU 

Individualistic    Foimdations. — The   general    tc 
up  to  very  recent  time  in  tlw;  United  States  has  been 
cidedly  individualistic,  both  in  the  pohcy  conceraini; 
RKthod  of  holding  prop<'rty,  and  in  ttie  hg&l  bnlanctt  be-' 
tm'cen  vested  property  rights  and  the  social  welfare.     Pub- 
lic lands  were  granted  00  enay   temw  to  homcstendersi 
mines  as  well  ns  Hoil  were  practically  free  to  the  pros])ector ; 
school  fund  lands  were  in  roost  cases  sold  for  a  song  in- 
stead of  being  kept  for  tlie  public.     So  general  has  been 
the  attitude  that  nil  wealth  ought  to  be  in  private  hands 
that  it  has  been  dilBcult  to  convict  men  who  liave  fraudu- 
lently obtained  vast  tracta  of  public  land.     The  magni- 
tude of  the  operation  has  given  "renpecinbilily"  to  the 
bvii<£ciarieH.     The  taxing  power  has  done  little  to  main- 
Uin  acljuatnient    In  thia,  as  in  many  other  rcspectis  tht 
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policy  of  Ihc  United  Stnlcs  hiw  been  f«r  mon.>  individunl- 
istic  than  that  of  (irent  KritAin.  The  latter  has  graded 
incoinc  und  inhi-ritancv  taxes.  In  the  United  States,  od 
the  other  hand,  the  Fiiieral  taxation  hears  more  heavily  on 
the  poor  as  they  are  the  large  body  of  consumers, — ^not, 
of  course,  in  the  sense  timt  the  individual  poor  man  pay* 
more  than  the  individual  rich  man,  but  in  the  Sonne  that 
a  million  of  dollars  owmd  by  a  tlioiisumi  men  pays  more 
than  a  million  owned  by  one  man.  Legally,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stutex  and  certain  of  its  amendments 
gave  private  rights  extraordinary  protection,  especially 
when  contracts  were  construed  to  mean  charters,  as  well 
as  private  contracts.  The  public  welfare  was  conceived 
to  reside  Atmo«t  solely  in  private  rights.' 

Increased  Recognition  of  Public  Welfare- — ^Recent  pol- 
icy and  legal  decisions  show  a  decided  change.  Ueserves 
of  forcHt  lands  have  been  established.  Wat<-r-supplies, 
parks,  and  many  other  kinds  of  property  hare  been 
changed  from  private  to  public  ownership.  The  question 
as  to  mines  has  been  raised.  Graded  inheritance  taxes 
have  been  established  in  some  states,  and  the  question  of 
graded  income  taxe^  is  likely  to  )ic  more  generally  con- 
sidered unless  some  other  form  of  taxation  based  on  the 
social  values  given  to  lan<],  or  franchines,  or  other  forms 
of  property  seems  more  equitable.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
recent  decisions  "has  reail  into  the  constitution  two  iwcep- 
ing  exceptions  to  the  inviolability  of  property  rights."  ' 
One  is  that  of  public  iisc.  "Wiicncver  the  owner  of  a 
property  devotes  it  to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an 
intercut,  he  in  effect  grants  t«  the  public  an  interest  in  such 
use,  and  must  to  the  extent  of  that  use  submit  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  public  for  the  common  good  so  long  a^  he 
maintains  the  use."     The  second  exception  iit  that  of  the 

'  Cf.  J.  A.  Smith,  Tht  Spfril  of  Amtrifiui  Oovtrnnml,  1007. 

'  I  bare  followed  In  thi*  paragrajA  the  iliM-niiiEnn  of  Professor 
Munroc  Smith,  t'aa  ynnlrn't  Mag<i3i»ii,  Fcl'Misry,  lft08.  For  a  full 
history  see  E.  FkuikI,  Tkt  Polir*  Power,  IIKIA. 
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polic*  po«r  which  in  1906  (204  U.  S.,  311.  818)  was  6f 
dared  la  rxlcnd  "to  so  dealing  with  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  the  ttfttv  u  to  bring  out  of  than  t)>e  greatest  we)< 
fare  of  its  people."  The  application  of  thia  broad  princi* 
plr  !:«  atill  in  an  uncvrtain  condition,  but  there  can  be  Do 
qiKfttion  that  it  recognizu  a  changed  situation.  When  peo- 
ple arc  Living  la  »uch  interdependence  as  in  the  coUcctire 
life  of  to-day,  it  is  no  longer  pocsiblc  U>  locnt«-  public  wel- 
fare in  any  such  prepoaderating  degree  in  private  right* 
u  was  juntificd  under  the  conditions  of  a  new  countrj  a 
century  ago.     Says  Professor  Smith: 


"On  the  fundamental  question  of  the  relation  of  pnUio 
policy  to  pririitc  pro]>crty  rights  thr  iSuprcjncl  Court  b** 
abandoned  the  individualist  views  with  wkicti  tlie  foundcn 
of  the  constitution  were  imbocd;  and  in  its  doctrines  of  the 
public  use  and  the  police  power  it  has  distinctly  accepted  wlut 
nsy  be  trnncd.  in  the  litcrul  and  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
the  socialist  riew.  In  %o  doinfC,  it  luu  unqucstionnlily  ex- 
presaed  the  dominant  opinion  of  the  American  people.  The 
Aint-rican  pi^ople  docs  not  acrrpt  the  collectivtxt  theory;  it 
believes  In  private  property;  but  it  rf-cognixcs  that  rtf(htfi 
of  property  must  yii-ltl,  in  coses  of  conflict,  to  the  mj 
rights  of  society  at  large." 


,^ 
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If  some  of  tlw  means  set  forth  above  for  securing  juster 
distrihutton  were  adopted,  the  first  step  toward  Mill's  de- 
mand '  would  be  met  If  the  community  should  reap  U»e 
return  for  its  own  growth,  if  taxation  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  fall  most  heavily  on  those  l>eflt  able  to  pay 
ratlier  than  on  those  who  are  niost  honest  or  least  able 
to  evade,  it  would  seem  rational  to  liold  that  society  will 
find  a  way  to  continue  the  four  forms  of  control  now  exist- 
ing, making  such  shifts  us  changing  conditions  require. 

Some  of  these  shiftings  are  «lrca<ly  evident  and  give 
promise  of  greater  justice  without  loss  of  any  of  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  private  property. 
'Above,  p.  AM. 
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Social  Justice  through  Economic,  Social,  and  Scien- 
tific Progress— Not  all  morttl  udvHitce  cornea  "with  ohser- 
Tntion,"  or  by  political  agency.  The  economic  process  is 
providing  in  certain  lines  n  substitute  for  pnigicrty. 
Science  and  invention,  whifh  are  themselves  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  balance  iind  intcrnction  between  individual  nnd 
social  intelligence,  individual  effort  and  social  cooperation, 
arc  making  possible  in  nitiny  witys  a  state  of  society  in 
which  men  have  at  once  greater  freedom  and  greater  power 
through  association,  greater  individual  development  and 
greater  socialization  of  interests,  less  private  property  but 
greater  private  use  and  enjoyment  of  what  is  common. 

The  flubfttitutv  for  property  provided  by  the  economic 
process  itself  is  permanence  or  security  of  support.  If 
the  perKon  cnn  count  definitely  upon  a  future,  this  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  security  of  property.  And  through  the  or- 
ganization of  modem  industry  supplemented  by  insurance 
and  pensions,  either  state,  institutional,  or  in  corporations, 
or  in  mutual  benefit  associations,  there  has  been  on  the 
whole,  a  great  increase  of  security,  altJiough  it  is  ittill  un- 
fortunately tnie  that  the  wage-worker  may  in  most  cases 
be  dismissed  at  any  moment,  and  has  virtually  no  con- 
tract, or  even  any  wcU-asaurcd  confidence  ot  continued 
employment. 

It  is  a  mutual  cooperation  of  economic,  social,  and  sci- 
entific factors  which  has  brought  about  a  great  increase 
of  indi^Hdual  use  and  enjoyment  through  public  owner- 
ship. I'hiii  ha*  placed  many  of  the  things  which  make  life 
worth  living  reithin  the  enjot/ment  of  all,  and  at  tlic  same 
lime  given  a  far  better  service  to  the  users  than  the  old 
method  of  private  ownership.  In  this  change  tieg,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  advance  of  justice  in  the  economic  sphere,  and 
a  great  promise  for  the  future.  There  was  a  time  when 
if  a  man  would  sit  down  on  a  piece  of  ground  and  enjoy  a 
fine  landscape,  he  roust  own  it.  If  he  would  have  a  plot 
vhere  his  children  mi^it  play,  he  must  awn  it.    If  he  would 
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travel,  be  must  cmrry  his  own  tuitcm,  and  furniith  his 
own  proti.-<tioa  from  thtcve*.  If  he  would  have  water,  he 
must  sink  hU  own  well.  IS  Ik  would  send  a  letter,  he  must 
own  or  hire  a  mMscngcr.  If  he  would  read  a  book,  he  inust 
not  merelj  own  the  book,  but  own  or  hire  the  author  or 
copyist.  If  he  woutd  educate  hU  children*  he  must  own 
or  hire  the  tutor.  We  have  learned  that  pubhc  parks, 
public  lighting  and  water  workk,  public  libraries,  ai»^_ 
public  Khoohh  arc  better  than  private  provision.  ^ 

The  objection  which  comes  from  the  individuahst  to  thii 
progranuuc  u  that  it  doc«  too  much  for  tlic  individual.    Iti 
is  better,  urges  individualism,  to  stimulate  the  indtvidual*q 
actirity  and  leave  hi»  wants  largely  uniuiti.->lk-d  than 
natiiifj  all  his  wants  at  the  expense  of  his  activity.     But 
this  oK&umcs  titat  what  is  done  through  public  agencies 
dooe  for  the  people  and  not  by  the  people.     A  democracy 
may  do  for  itself  what  nn  aristocracy  may  not  do  for  a 
dependent  class.    The  grcatevt  denmrolization  nt  tlic  pres- 
ent time  is  not  to  those  who  have  not,  but  to  those  who 
appropriate  gains  due  to  associated  activity,  complacently 
Kupposing  that  they  have  themselves  created  all  that  tliey 
enjoy. 

Another  Great  Advance  is  the  Change  in  What  Make 
Up  the  Chief  Values  of  Life. — In  early  times  the  value 
of  life  were  largely  found  in  food,  clothing,  piTsonn)  or- 
naments, bodily  comfort,  sex  gratifications.     Enjoyment 
of  tlwM  involved  exdusiw  poascs-tion  and  tliercfore  prop* 
erty.     But  with  the  advance  of  civilization  an  increasing 
proportion  of  life's  values  falls  in  the  mental  realm  o£^ 
eharable  goods.  ^| 

Satisfaction  in  knowledge,  in  art,  in  association,  in  fre^ 
dom,  is  not  diniini.<ihed,  but  increased  when  it  is  shared. 
The  educated  man  may  have  no  more  property  than  the 
illiterate.  He  has  access  to  u  w)>»le  Mystcm  of  social  values. 
He  has  freedom :  he  has  a  more  genuinely  independent  ty{ 
of  power  than  accruei  from  tlic  mere  possession  of  thini 
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The  Eocietj  of  Uic  future  will  finti  n  part  of  itn  justice  in 
so  adjusting  its  economic  system  that  all  may  enter  as 
fully  a*  piissihli-  into  tlii*  moro  xorial  world. 

Methods  of  Social  Selection.— Finally,  recognizing  all 
the  value  of  the  competitive  process  in  the  pant  oa  a 
inctho<I  of  selecting  ahility,  it  must  be  regarded  as  crude 
and  wiisteful.  It  is  like  the  mctliod  of  blind  trial  ami 
error  which  obtains  in  the  animal  world.  The  method 
of  ideas,  of  conscious  use  of  means  to  secure  ends,  is  the 
more  ffPcctive  and  the  more  rational.  Society  now  is 
gaining  the  scientific  equipment  which  may  allow  the 
substitution  of  the  more  effective  and  less  wastirful  method. 
It  should  discover  and  educate  capacity  instead  of  giving 
merely  a  precarious  encouragomcnt  to  certnia  speciftl 
types. 

§9'   THRRB  BPBCUI.  PBOBLEH9 

Three  special  problems  may  be  noticed  about  which 
moral  judgment  is  as  yet  uncertain:  Tlie  open  versus  the 
closed  shop,  the  capitalization  of  corporations,  and  the 
"unearned  increment." 

I.  The  Open  versus  the  Closed  Shop. — In  certain  in- 
dustries in  which  the  workmen  are  well  organized  they 
have  niiide  contracts  with  cmiilaycr*  which  provide  that 
only  union  men  shall  be  employed.  Such  a  shop  is  called 
a  closed  shop,  in  distinction  from  an  "ojien  shop"  in  which 
non-union  men  may  Iw  employed  in  part  or  altogether. 
The  psychological  motive  for  tlie  demand  for  the  closed 
shop  is  natural  enough:  the  union  has  jtuccct^ed  iti  gain- 
ing certain  advantages  in  hours  or  wages  or  both  :  this  has 
re<|uired  «onic  expen-te  and  perhaps  Komc  risk.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  feel  that  those  who  get  the  advantage  should  share 
the  expense  and  effort,  and  failing  this,  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  shop.  If  the  argument  stopped  here  it  would 
be  insufficient  for  a  moral  justification  for  two  reasons. 
First,  joining  a  union  inrolves  much  more  than  payment 
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of  dun.  It  means  control  bj  the  union  in  ways  which  ma/ 
interfere  with  obligations  to  fnmily,  or  even  to  the  social 
order.  I-Ionc«,  to  exclude  a  fellow  workman  from  the  op- 
portunity to  work  becAuxc  hi* — |K-rhitps  for  rouse ient tout 
reaaoiia — would  not  belong  to  the  union,  could  not  be  justi- 
fied unless  the  union  could  make  it  appear  that  it  wa* 
maintaining  a  .locial  and  not  merely  a  K''''"P  interest. 
Second,  in  sonic  cases  unions  hare  sought  to  limit  otitput* 
In  so  far  as  this  is  done  not  for  rc«Mnu  of  hculth  but  to 
TmitK  priocH,  tlie  union  iti  opposing  the  interest  of  con- 
sumcrs.  Here  again  the  union  muitt  exhibit  a  social  justi- 
fication if  it  i«  to  gain  social  approval. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  noted  that  the  individual* 
ist  of  tJ»c  second  sort — who  believe*  in  the  coinpctitin 
■trugglc  as  a  moral  process — has  no  ground  on  which  to 
declare  for  "open  shop."  Exactly  the  sume  princif^ 
which  would  permit  combination  in  capital  and  place  no 
limit  on  competitire  pressure,  provided  it  is  all  done 
through  free  contracts,  can  raise  no  objection  against 
combinations  of  laborers  making  the  best  contracts  pos- 
nble.  When  a  syndicate  of  capitalists  has  made  a  highly 
favorable  contract  or  successfully  underwritten  a  large 
issue  of  stock,  it  is  not  customary  under  the  principle  of 
"open  shop"  to  give  a  share  in  the  contract  to  all  who 
ask  for  it,  or  to  let  the  whole  public  in  "on  tlw  grouod 
floor."  Nor  are  capitalists  accuNtoined  to  leave  a  part 
of  the  market  to  be  supplied  by  some  competitor  for  fear 
such  competitor  may  suffer  if  he  docs  not  have  business. 
When  the  capitalist  argues  for  the  open  shop  upon  the 
ground  of  freedom  and  democracy,  it  seems  like  tl»e  case 
of  the  mote  and  tlie  Iwam. 

An  analogy  with  a  political  problem  may  aid:  Has  a 
nation  the  right  to  exclude  (or  tax  heavily)  goods  or  per- 
sons from  other  cmmtries?  May  it  maintain  a  "closed 
ahop"?  The  policy  of  tlw  American  colonists  and  of  the 
United  States  has  varied.     The  Puritans  maintained  a 
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"closed  shop"  on  religious  lines.  They  came  to  this  coim- 
trj  to  mnintaiQ  a  certain  rcli^on  nnd  polity'.  They  ex* 
pellt'd  several  niL-n  who  dt<t  not  agree  wttl)  thcra.  The 
United  States  excludes  Chinese  laborers,  and  impuscs  a 
tnrilF  which  in  many  cases  is  intended  to  be  prohibitive 
against  the  products  of  other  countries.  This  is  done 
avowedly  to  protect  the  laborer,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  eCTect- 
ive  it  closes  the  shop.  The  maxim  "This  is  a  white  man'a 
country"  is  a  similar  "closed  shop'*  utterance.  On  moral 
groundn  the  non-union  man  is  ui  the  same  category  as  the 
man  of  alien  race  or  country.  What,  if  anything,  cu) 
justify  a  nation  or  smaller  group  from  excluding  others 
from  its  benefits  P  Clearly  the  only  conditions  are  (1) 
that  the  group  or  nation  ia  existing  for  some  morally 
justifiable  end,  which  (2)  would  be  aidangcred  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  outitidurs.  A  colony  estubhslicd  to  work 
out  religous  or  political  liberty  would  be  justified  in 
excluding  a  multitude  who  sought  to  enter  it  and  then  sub- 
vert these  principles.  If  a  union  in  working  for  u  morally 
valuable  end,  e.g.,  a  certain  standard  of  living  which  is 
morally  desirable,  and  if  this  were  Ihreateni'd  by  the  ad- 
mission of  non-union  men,  the  closed  shop  would  seem  to 
be  justified.  If  the  purpose  were  merely  to  secure  ccrtftin 
advantages  to  a  small  group,  and  if  the  open  shop  would 
not  lower  the  etandard  but  merely  extend  its  range  of 
benefits,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  closed  shop  is  not  a 
selfish  principle— though  no  more  selfish  than  the  grounds 
on  wttich  the  taritr  i.i  UNiinlly  advocated. 

2.  The  Capitalization  of  CorporationB,  especially  of 
public  service  corpora t ton!*,  is  a  matter  on  which  there 
is  a  difference  of  policy  in  different  states,  owing  probably. 
to  uncertainty  as  to  the  morality  of  the  principles  in- 
volved. The  two  theories  held  are:  (a)  Companies  should 
issue  capital  stock  only  on  the  basis  of  money  paid  in ; 
dividends  then  represent  a  return  on  actual  investment. 
(b)  Companies  may  issue  whatever  stock  they  please,  or 
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whatever  ttwy  expect  their  income  will  enable  them  to  pay 
diviilendit  upon;  diTidendu  will  tl»en  represent  return  for 
valuable  privileges,  or  for  some  utitttj  to  Ik  marketcd- 
In  I>r)inlf  of  thi«  latter  view  it  ma^'  be  claimed  thai  if  the 
company  pays  dividends  the  investors  have  nothinjf  to 
complain  of,  and  if  it  xellit  itts  products  or  transportation 
at  market  rates,  the  consumer  has  nothing  to  complain  of. 
So  far  a«  the  relnttonH  between  corporation  and  investor 
are  concerned,  the  issues  arc  simple.  If  tlie  stocks  arc 
issued  with  no  expectation  tliat  they  will  give  any  return, 
merely  to  "sell,"  it  is  pure  di>hoiiesty,  nf  the  same  type 
which  under  cruder  conditions  sold  spavined  horses  or  made 
counterfeit  money,  and  n<»w  aMiime«  the  nion-  vulgar  type 
of  dealing  in  "green  goods."  The  fact  that  fjctttiout 
capital  can  be  publicly  advertised,  gives  it  a  financial 
but  not  a  moral  wlvnntagv.  Thi.t,  however,  would  hare 
6Uch  decided  limitations,  credulous  as  human  nature  is, 
tliat  if  fictittous  capital  paid  no  dividends  it  would  sooD 
have  no  market.  Hence,  for  Uie  far-seeing  promoter, 
the  pressure  is  toward  making  some  at  least  of  the  fictt* 
tious  capital  pay  dividrndH.  What  is  the  principle  in 
this  case?  If  we  are  dealing  with  a  new  and  luitried  mode 
of  production  or  public  service,  the  ea^  i»  simply  that 
of  any  speculation.  If  a  proposed  product  has  a  possi- 
ble utility,  but  at  the  «amc  time  involves  «o  much  risk 
that  in  the  long  run  only  half  of  such  enterprises  will 
succeed,  society  may  conotder  it  worth  offering  a  profit 
equal  to  Rfty  per  cent,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  risk.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  income  is  to  derive  from  valuable 
public  fraiichi«eH,  or  frotn  the  growth  of  the  community 
and  its  necessities,  the  case  is  dilTerent.  Here  there  il 
little,  if  any,  ri^^k  for  which  it  is  fair  for  society  to  pay. 
'Ilie  excessive  capital  beyond  the  cost  is  designed  to  di»- 
guiie  tlic  rate  of  profit,  and  therefore  conceal  from  tlw 
community  the  coat  of  the  goods  or  service.  If  the  public 
demands  clicaper  rates  it  is  told  tliat  tlie  cotnpany  i»  now 
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paying  only  a  fair  dividend  upon  its  stock.*  The  uoual 
method  of  capitulixing  ninny  enterprises  of  a  quasi-public 
sort  is  to  issue  bonds  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction 
or  plant,  and  then  one  or  more  series  of  stocks  which 
arc  known  n.t  "velvet.  In  piirt  these  stocks  may  represent 
a  work  of  organization  which  is  a  legitimate  public 
service,  but  in  many  ca«cs  they  represent  devices  for 
transferring  public  wealth  to  private  property-  Enor- 
mous sums  have  been  taken  from  the  public  in  this 
manner.  The  element  which  makes  this  method  particu- 
larly obnoxious  is  that  the  quasi-public  corporations  are 
given  a  monopoly  by  the  conmiuntty  and  then  take  ad' 
vantage  of  this  to  capitalize  indefinitely  the  necessities  of 
•  growing  community.  In  this  case  the  conception  of 
public  service  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  "dazzling  possi- 
bility of  pubhc  exploitation."  ' 

FcH-  methods  of  extorting  wealth  have  equalctl  this. 
In  some  cases  bribery  of  public  officials  has  added  an  item 
of  expense  to  be  collected  later  from  t]v.  pul>lic.  When 
the  variouH  forms  of  public  service  or  protected  industry 
were  6rat  projected  there  was  risk  involve<l.  It  was  neceit- 
sary  to  olfcr  inchicements  to  capital  to  engage  in  them. 
It  was  desirable  to  have  railroads,  gas,  water,  express 
service.  But  as  the  factor  of  risk  has  been  eliminated,  the 
public  tires  of  paying  double  prices,  and  n  "fair"  return 
must  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  uctual  rather  than 
fictitious  capital.  The  public  has  come  to  have  a  clear 
idea  as  to  the  morality  of  such  practices  as  have  been 
employed  in  letting  contracts  for  public  buildings  at 
prices  far  above  market  value.  The  New  York  City  court- 
house and  Pennsylvania  capitol  olTcr  familiar  examples. 
Does  it  dilTer  materially  from  such  practices  when  a  com- 

'  As  In  the  cnae  of  gns  in  New  York  Clly,  where  Ihc  eourt  hns 
deddpil  Oinl  the  public  eannot  refuse  Ut  pay  iatcKst  on  the  value  ot 
the  frsfirhlir — Us  triva  gift. 

•  Cf.  Ilsdlq-,  Bfonmkt,  p.  149. 
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pany  cIiMrgvs  thv  public  on  cxccmht  price  for  tmnnporta- 
Uoa  or  lighting,  and  wIilii  State  or  municipal  authori- 
tin  authorize  by  frnnrbisc  or  monopoly  such  cxcuisive 
chi>rp»?  Pr«Ai«bIy  the  conscience  of  tlic  next  century, 
if  not  of  the  next  generation,  will  fail  to  sec  the  superior^ 
moral  quality  of  the  hitter  procnlure.  ^| 

3.  The  "Unearned  Increment." — This  terra  is  applied 
niost  frequently  to  tlic  increase  in  land  value  or  franchise 
value  which  is  due,  not  to  the  owner,  but  to  tlie  growth 
of  the  community.     A  tract  of  land  is  bought  at  a  pric«fl 
fixed  by  its  value  as  farm  land.     A  city  grows  up.     The  V 
owner  of  the  land  may  have  been  active  in  the  building 
up  of  industry,  but  he  may  not.     An  increAtie  of  value* 
follows,  which  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the  community.  ^^ 
Shall  the  owner  have  it  all,  or  shall  the  community  havtfl 
it  all,  or  shall  there  be  a  division?    The  growth  in  value 
of  a  franchise  for  gns,  electric  lighting,  transportation, 
presents  the  some  problem.     It  in  not  usually  recognix«d| 
however,  that  the  same  principle  is  found  in  every   in- 
crease of  value  due  to  increasing  demand.     Tlie  logical 
basis  for  distinction  would  seem  to  be  that  in  some  cases 
increase  of  demand  calls  out  competition,  and  the  price  la 
lowered;  the  public  thus  receives  its  share  in  lower  cost. 
In  other  cmscs,  notably  those  first  mentioacd,  there  can^J 
be  no  competition,  the  price  is  therefore  not  often  lowered 
unless  by  legislative  action,  and  the  whole  benefit  goeg 
to  the  owner  of  land  or  franchise.     Ak  regard*  land,  tt 
case  is  much  stronger  in  Europe,  for  land  titles  wersl 
originally    gained    there    largely    by     Miiure,    whervasi 
in  America   private   titles  have  been   largely    through 
purchase.  h 

Individualism,  according  an  it  argues  from  the  platformfl 
of  natural  rights  or  from  that  of  social  welfare,  would 
claim  either  that  individuals  should  have  all  the  incrvas« 
because  they  have  a  right  to  nil  they  CJtn  get  under  a 
system  of  free  contracts,  or  that  it  is  for  the  social  we 
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fare  to  allow  thcui  all  they  can  get  since  private  property 
is  public  wi-altti.  Protn  the  stnndpoint  of  nutural  right* 
the  reply  would  seem  to  be  unanswerable:  the  coaimunity 
gives  the  incrciucd  value;  it  belongs  to  the  community. 
From  the  standpoint  of  social  welfare  the  answer  is  not 
so  simple.  It  might,  for  example,  be  socially  desirable  to 
encourage  the  owners  of  fanning  land  by  leaving  to  them 
the  increase  in  value  due  to  the  growth  of  the  country, 
whereas  city  land-owners  might  need  no  such  inducement. , 
Investors  in  a  new  form  of  public  service  corporation 
might  need  greater  inducements  than  would  be  fair  to 
those  in  enterprises  well  established.  Hut,  although  de- 
tails arc  complex,  the  Rocial  conscience  i<  working  toward 
this  general  principle:  the  community  should  share  in 
the  values  which  it  produces.  If  it  cannot  do  this  by 
cheaper  gooiUi  and  better  service,  it  must  by  graded  taxa- 
tion, by  ownership,  or  by  some  other  mcan^.  The  British 
government  huM  already  considered  a  measure  for  a»cer- 
taining  the  land  values  in  Scotland  as  a  preLiminsry  at^ 
toward  adjustment  of  tliis  <)ueslion. 
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PBOPESSOK    HEA0KK*8    PSOOHAMME    OF    BOCUL    LEOULATIOH 
WITH   8PKCIAL   RKPERENCK  TO   WACE-EARSKXS 

Ih  the  conrictioQ  that  in  tli«  Held  of  ftocinl  legixlation 
the  United  StwU's  i»  behind  tlw  more  progressive  countries 
of  Europo,  rroftisor  Hwirj-  U,  St-agt-r,  of  Coluiiibin  Um- 
Tcrsitj,  prc«vntcd  tlic  following  OHtiitte  for  diacusBion  at 
a  mectJiig  of  l)te  Americnii  AHHoc-iutiiiii  for  I,nlior  Legi»> 
Itttion,  December  SO,  1[K)7.  It  is  reproduced  with  hu 
connent  as  giving  concrete  cxpn-sxion  to  wveral  of  the 
priDciplea  advocated  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 

The  ends  to  be  aimed  at  in  any  progrnmme  of  Mdal  Icgiala* 
tion  arc: 

I.  To  protect  wagCM'arncni  in  the  oontiniKrd  CDJo^ncot  of 
standards  of  livln);  to  which  Ibey  arc  already  acciutaaied. 

II.  To  aiitiit  Utcm  to  attain  to  htglicr  standarda  of  living. 


/.  Meaturet  to  protect  prevaiUng  ttandardt  of  living. 

The  prlnci{»al  contingencies  which  threaten  Htandards  of 
living  already  acquired  arc:  (1)  indi»trinl  accidcDtj;  (3)  iU- 
nc»s;  (3)  invnlidity  mid  old  a^e;  (4)  [)nrtnnlMre  death;  (5) 
unemployment.  These  eonlhigcncics  are  not  in  pructice  ade- 
qnatcly  provided  ngainst  by  w«ge-i:/irni-r»  thrmsclvcs.  In 
consequence  ttit-  loH-nm  they  entail,  in  the  absence  of  any  social 
provision  against  them,  fall  with  crnsliing  force  on  the  families 
which  suffer  from  them,  aiul  only  too  often  reduce  such  families 
from  n  [lOMitian  of  independence  and  self-respect  to  one  of 
humiliating  and  efficiency -dcatroying  social  dei)e-ndeney.  The 
following  remedies  for  the  evils  resulting  from  this  situation 
are  suggeBted. 

(l)   Employers'  liability  law»  fail  to  provide  adequate  i 
dcmnity  to  the  victims  of  induilrial  accidents  because  in  a  la 
proportion  of  cases  no  legal  blome  attaches  to  tl>e  cmplo; 

sea 
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and  becAUSC  litigation  under  them  is  costly  and  aiicrcrfnin  in 
ita  outcome.  Adfi]uat<-  iadrtnniltration  muvt  br-  sought  along 
the  line  of  workmen 'a  eomjiciitiutioii  for  ull  liidu.itrinl  accidr.nta 
nt  Uie  expense  of  the  pmploycr  (the  Ilritish  si^stcin)  or  of 
compuUory  accident  iiiauruoce  (the  Gcrmnn  svstrm).  Tbc 
former  sccnu  to  accord  better  wltb  America!)  idcaa  and 
traditionH. 

(8)  The  principle  of  workmen's  compeiiKalion  mny  be  ex- 
tended to  inclndc  indeoinitj'  for  loss  of  wages  due  to  trade 
diseases.  Provision  against  illness  not  directly  Iraeenhle  to 
the  rmploymmt  must  be  sought  cither  in  compulsory  illness 
insuranec  or  in  subsidhtud  and  a tnte-di reeled  sick-inMur«nce 
clubs.  Trade  unions  may  assume  the  functions  of  such  clubs 
In  organized  trades.  The  latter  plan  seemx  better  xuited  to 
present  American  conditions  tli;)n  compulsory  illness  insurance. 

(3)  Provision  ngainst  invalidity  and  old  age  tnny  be  through 
compulsory  old  age  insurance,  or  through  state  old  age  pen- 
sions. The  Utter,  though  more  costly,  arc  believed  to  be  better 
suited  to  American  condiliunit.  when  hedged  aliout  by  proper 
restrictions,  than  compulsory  old  age  Insurance  with  the  elabo- 
rate administ entire  machinery  which  it  entails. 

(4)  Premature  death  may  be  provided  against  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  machinery  for  coring  for  the  victims  of  industrial 
accident  and  of  illness  to  provide  for  tbcir  families  when  ac- 
cidcnt  or  illness  results  fataUy. 

(5)  Provision  against  lasses  due  to  nncmployment  Is  at- 
tended with  great  diffieolties  because  imemployment  is  so  fre- 
quently tlie  eonseqwrncc  of  incapacity  or  of  disinclination  for 
continuous  labor.  The  inost  promiiiing  plnn  for  providing 
ftgaiost  this  evil  appears  to  be  through  subsidising  and  super- 
Tising  trade  anions  which  pay  out-uf-wnrk  benrlits  to  stimulate 
this  side  of  their  oetivity.  Public  employment  bureaus  and 
industrial  colonies  for  tlic  unemployed  may  also  hdj)  to 
aitcviatc  tbc  evil  of  nncmploymcat. 

Adequate  social  prortsion  against  these  fire  contiogcncles 
along  the  linc-s  suggested,  would,  it  is  believed,  go  a  long  way 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  social  dependency.  If  these 
concessions  were  made  to  the  demands  of  social  justic<-,  a  more 
drnstic  policy  townrcbi  social  depcndentB  tlinn  public  opinion 
will  now  sanction  might  be  inaugurated  with  good  prospect  of 
confining  social  dependency  to  tbc  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally  defective. 
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7/.  Mfiuttrei  to  rleralr  ttandardt  of  tinng. 

The  primnry  conditions  cMcntial  to  risiog  rtandnnl*  of  Iit^ 
lug  Arc  i^nerity  ivnd  enterprise  on  tlic  pnrt  of  wagc-eArn«n  auS 
opportonitii-a  to  make  energy  and  ailcrpritv  count  in  thv  fonn 
of  higbcr  earnings.  The  principal  contrihutions  which  socinl 
legislation  may  make  to  advancing  standaTds  of  living  in  the 
United  Stutej  un:  believed  to  Ik:  (1)  uKuarcA  serving  to  «ai- 
eourage  saving  for  future  needs  on  the  part  of  wngv-camcri 
hy  providing  safe  investments  for  savings;  (i)  niea«urc:!i  pro- 
tecting wnge-eflmeni  from  tlie  debilitating  effects  of  an  tut- 
rcgulated  competition;  (3)  mc&surcm  serving  to  bring  within 
the  reach  of  all  opportimitioi  for  induntrinl  trnining.  Stand- 
ards of  living  will  oImi  be  advanced,  of  course,  by  nrnrly  alt 
measures  calculated  to  promote  the  gencrnl  well-being,  such  aa 
tax  and  taritT-refonn  legislation,  lawti  safeguarding  tbc 
tJonal  domain,  the  public  regulation  of  corporations,  especially 
tlioM  with  inonopolislie  power*,  etc.,  but  tliesc  arc  not  usiullf 
classed  under  the  bead  of  social  legislation. 

(I)  The  greatest  present  need  under  this  head  Is  for  a  postal' 
savings  bank  like  those  of  European  countries.  The  adviuf 
tages  of  a  ]>ostal  savings  bank  ovi'r  jiriviitrly  mnnngrd  banks 
are  the  wider  distribution  of  places  of  deposit,  post-olEcrs  lieing 
located  in  i-very  section  of  the  country,  and  the  greater  confi- 
dence dc]>ositors  would  feel  in  such  n  bonk.  Once  established 
the  postal  savings  bank  might  enter  the  insurance  field,  as  hoa 
tlic  Britiiili  pottfll  saving*  bank,  not  ah  a  rival  of  privately 
umnaged  insurance  companies,  but  to  bring  to  every  wage- 
earner  the  opportunity  to  secure  safe  insurance.  Next  to 
providing  itself  iipportuiiiliea  for  safe  inveitmcnt  and  insur- 
ance, the  governnti'ut  Iias  an  important  duty  to  perform  in 
au)>en'isiiig  the  business  of  privately  managed  savings  banks 
and  insurniicc  comjianies.  Notwithstanding  the  progress  mode 
In  rvcrnt  yearn  in  the  United  States  in  this  Held,  tberc  la  stiU 
•omelhlng  left  for  social  legislation  to  accomplish. 

(S)  If  energy  and  enterprise  are  to  be  kept  at  a  maximum, 
VTAgi-enniers  miitil  be  protected  from  exhausting  toil  under 
unhrnltliful  itimlilions-  Skilled  wnge-enrners  can  usually  pro- 
tect tlvemselvrs  through  trade  unions,  but  uiiskillod  workers, 
women  and  childreH,  require  legal  protection.  Under  this  head 
belong,  therefore,  the  familiar  types  of  protective  labor  Jaws, 
Tlw  following  may  he  specified : 

(k)  Laws  prohibiting  tbc  employmeut  of  children  below 
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fourteen  in  all  gainful  pur«aitK.  Siicb  litws  (bould  he  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States  and  rigidly  enforced  by  means  of 
empIo>'ment  certificates  based  on  convincing  evidence  of  age 
uid  ph^rxicnl  (rxnminntion  to  determine  fitneas.  A«  pnn-iHian 
for  free  public  education  is  made  more  adc<fnatc  to  prcacnt 
needs  tlic  tninimutn  nge  may  be  ndvnnced  perlinpii  to  Nixtecn. 

(b)  Laws  limiting  the  buurs  of  labor  of  j'oun);  persons  over 
fourteen.  Protection  here  should  extend  to  eighteen,  at  leiirt 
in  factory  e:apli)yai<!iit!t.  and  employment  certiticates  should 
be  required  of  nil   under  tliat  age. 

(c)  Laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  women.  In  the 
regulation  of  women's  work  In  the  United  States  the  principal 
Deeds  are  uniformity  and  machinery  for  efficient  enforcement. 
The  last  is  facilitated  by  the  plan  of  apecifyijig  in  the  law  tbe 
working  period  for  the  protected  classes,  and  American  courts 
must  be  brought  to  see  the  rensounb tenets  (administratively) 
of  such  prescriptions.  The  ninc-iiour  day  and  prohibition  of 
night  work  set  a  high  enough  xtnndurd  until  greater  uniformity 
and  more  efficient  enforcement  shall  have  been  secured. 

(d)  Proton ptions  in  regard  to  sanitation  and  safety  ai>- 
pliances.  General  prescriptions  in  regard  to  ventilation,  etc., 
need  to  be  made  more  exact,  and  much  more  attention  needs  to 
be  given  to  the  special  regulation  of  dangrrous  trades,  the 
exiiteiicc  of  which  has  been  largely  Ignored  tbu.i  far  in  Amer- 
ican legislation. 

(3)  The  chief  reason  for  restricting  the  labor  of  diildren 
and  young  persons  is  to  permit  the  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment of  childhood  and  youUi  to  proceed  unhampered  and 
to  ripen  into  strong,  vigorous,  and  cflicient  manhood  and 
womanhood.  To  attain  this  4:nd,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  Dot 
only  for  wholesome  living  conditions  and  general  free  publio 
education,  but  also  for  special  industrial  training  for  older 
children  superior  to  the  training  afforded  In  modem  factories 
And  workshops.  The  apprenticeship  system  now  fails  as  a 
method  of  industrial  training,  even  in  those  few  trades  which 
retain  the  forms  of  apprenticeship.  There  is  urgent  social 
need  for  compreJH-n»ivc  provision  for  industrial  training  as  « 
part  of  tile  public  school  system,  not  to  take  tbe  place  of  the 
training  now  given  to  children  under  fourteen,  but  to  hold  (hose 
between  fourtceo  and  sixteen  In  scliool.  As  tills  need  is 
supplied  the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance  may 
gradually  be  extended  up  to  tin-  sixteirnth  year.  The  guiding 
principle  of  sucb  industrial  training  should  be  that  It  is  the 
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function  of  free  [mblic  education  in  Ihc  Coitfrd  Stale*  not  only 
to  prepare  children  to  Icitd  osrfal,  wetl-rouDdtd  aod  bapp/ 
Uvea,  bat  to  command  the  eanun|[>  without  wbicli  Kich  lira  &rc 
ia^towiblc. 

The  KboTc  progrtuninc  of  tocial  It^slstion  b  urged  H3  a  step 
towftnl*  rcnlixlng  that  canoo  of  social  jiulicc  which  dcm&oda 
for  itli  equal  industrial  opporlunttir.*.  It  i»  believed  that  it  will 
aUo  htlp  to  raise  the  standard  of  citiKnihip  in  the  countrv  br 
making  both  wogr-camrTs  and  vniploycrR  n>orc  int<-lligrnt, 
more  dfideat,  and  more  truly  dumucratic.  Thuti  tt  will  serve 
to  prepare  tfac  way  for  aoch  furtbcr  Lndttatiial  reorgasisatloD 
M  may  be  found  deairable. 


CHAPTEE  XXVI 

THE  FAMILY 

Thp.  family  in  its  mornl  aapectit  hntt  one  end)  the  oom- 
mon  f^ood  of  all  its  members,  but  this  has  threv  aspects. 
{1)  Marriage  converts  uti  attuc-hmciit  hetwccn  mnn  nnd 
woman,  citlicr  of  psssion  or  of  friendship,  into  a  delib- 
erate, intimate,  permanent,  responaible  union  fur  n  com- 
mon end  o{  mutual  ffood.  It  is  this  common  end,  a  good 
of  a  higher,  broader,  fuller  sort  thitn  either  could  attain 
in  isolation,  which  lifts  passion  from  the  iinpulsive  or 
aelfiiih  to  the  mural  plane ;  it  is  the  peculiar  intimacy 
and  the  peculiar  demands  for  common  sympathy  nnd  co- 
operation, which  give  it  greater  depth  and  reach  than 
ordinary  friendship.  (2)  The  family  is  tin-  gi^'f^^  itocial 
agency  for  the  care  and  training  of  the  race.  (3)  Ttus 
function  reacts  upon  the  character  of  the  parents.  Tcn- 
derncKS,  synipnlhy,  setf-HacriJicc,  steadiness  of  purpose, 
responsibility,  and  activity,  are  all  demanded  and  usually 
evoked  by  the  children.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  development 
of  the  family  ami  of  its  psychological  buiii,  will  prepare 
Uic  way  for  a  corutdcration  of  its  present  problems. 

§  1.    BISTOUCAL  ANTECBDSNT8  OP  THE   MODBBN   PUULT 

The  division  of  the  sexes  appeals  to  the  biologist  as 
an  agency  for  securing  greater  variability,  and  so  greater 
possibility  of  adaptatiou  and  progress.  It  has  also  to 
the  sociologist  the  value  of  giving  greater  variety  in 
function,  and  so  a  much  richer  society  Uian  could  exist 
without  it.    Morally,  the  realitation  of  tlwse  values,  and 
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the  further  rffects  upon  character  noted  above,  depend 
greatJy  upon  tlic  terms  under  which  the  marriage  union 
is  formed  and  maintained.  T)i«  number  of  parties  to 
the  union,  Uk  mode  of  forming  it,  its  stability,  and  the  ra- 
tions of  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  while  in 
the  family  relation,  have  showu  in  western  civilization  a 
tendency  toward  certain  lines  of  progress,  although  the 
movement  has  been  irregular  and  haii  been  interrupted  by 
certain  halts  or  even  reversions. 

The  Maternal  Type.— The  early  family,  certainly  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  was  formed  wlicn  a  man  left 
bis  father  and  motlicr  to  "cleave  unto  his  wife,"  that  is, 
when  tlic  woman  remained  in  her  omti  group  and  tlie  man 
came  from  his  group  to  live  with  her.  This  tended  to 
give  tlic  woman  continued  protection — and  also  contin- 
ued control — by  her  own  relatives,  and  made  the  cliildren 
btkag  to  the  motlicr's  clan.  Ah  recent  ethnologists  seem 
iidiMt]  to  agree,  this  docs  not  mean  a  matriarchal  family. 
TW  wouian's  father  and  brothcr«,  rather  than  the  woman, 
M«  in  the  laat  analysis  the  authority.  At  tlie  Hame  time, 
•A  •  vtagc  when  physical  force  is  so  large  a  factor,  this 
tjrpf  of  family  undoubtedly  favors  the  woman')  condition 
«k<«WMrcd  with  the  next  to  be  mentioned. 

TWntcmal  Type. — When  tlw  woman  leaves  her  own 
i;*wu|p  lo  hve  in  the  liouse  of  her  husband,  it  means  a  pos- 
^Uk  Iwa  of  Iwcking  and  position  for  her.  But  it  means 
4  mmA  gain  for  the  influence  which  insures  tlie  wife's 
%|[lJt>Ti  the  father's  authority  over  the  children  and 
i^lMwft  ik  llwM.  and  (inally  the  permanence  of  the  family. 
Klkt  Jfvmvt  tt  the  hunband  and  father  readied  its  extreme 
^mhirn  peoples  in  the  patriarchate  at  Rome* 
tllBWviJ  him  the  right  of  life  and  death.  At  its 
^>  t^h,'  tNttriArclial  type  of  family  fostered  the  dignity 
^,,  jf  a  ntlvr  and  owner,  the  sense  of  honor  which 

^1^^1*1  jnJoutty  over  self  and  wife  and  children  to 
h|M  tlw  iMUMa  iiitniHH*  ■  finally  the  respective  attiti 
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of  protector  and  protected  enhanced  the  charm  of  each 
for  the  other.  At  its  iror»t  it  meant  domineering  bru- 
tality, and  either  the  wcaknetia  of  abject  Hubiniwion  or 
the  misery  of  hopeless  injustice. 

Along  with  this  building  up  of  "father  right"  camti 
variations  in  the  mode  of  gaining  a  wife.  When  the  man 
takes  a  wife  Insteuil  of  going  to  liis  wife,  he  may  either 
capture  her,  or  purchase  her,  or  serve  for  her.  In  any 
of  these  cases  she  may  become  to  a  certain  extent  his  prop- 
erty as  well  as  his  wife.  This  docs  not  necessarily  imply  a 
feeling  of  humiliation.  The  Kafir  women  profess  great 
contempt  for  a  tiystcm  in  which  a  woman  is  not  worth 
Inlying.  But  it  evidently  favors  n  commercial  theory  of 
the  whole  relation.  The  bride's  consent  may  sometimes 
be  a  necessary  part  of  the  transaction,  but  it  is  not 
always. 

Effects  of  Father  Right  — This  family  of  "fother 
right"  is  also  likely  to  encourage  u  theory  that  the  man 
should  have  greater  freedom  in  marriage  timn  the  woman. 
In  the  lowest  types  of  civilization  we  often  find  the  marital 
relations  very  loose  from  our  point  of  view,  although,  as 
wfts  noted  in  Chapter  II..  these  peoples  usually  make  up 
for  this  in  the  rigidity  of  the  rule*  as  to  who  may  marry 
or  have  marriage  relations.  With  some  advance  in 
civilization  nnd  with  the  father  right,  wc  are  very  apt 
to  find  polygamy  permitted  to  chiefs  or  those  who  ean 
afford  it,  even  though  the  average  man  may  have  but 
ouo  wife.  In  certain  case*  the  wive«  may  be  on  eco- 
nomic advantage  rather  Ihon  a  burden.  It  goes  along 
with  a  family  in  which  father  and  children  arc  of  first 
importance  that  a  wife  may  even  be  glad  to  have  her 
servant  bear  the  children  if  they  may  only  be  reckoned 
•It  hers.  I'he  husband  has  thus  greater  freedom — for 
polyandry  seems  to  have  been  rare  among  civilized 
peoples  except  under  stress  of  poverty.  The  greater 
freedom  of  the  husband  is  likely  to  appear  also  in  the 
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matter  of  divorcv.  Among  manj  savage  peoplefl  diroree 
is  easy  for  both  partien  if  there  is  mutuitl  consent,  but 
with  the  families  in  which  father  right  prevails  it  ii 
ftlmost  alwayo  easier  for  llw  man.  Tlw  ancient  Hebrew 
might  divore«  his  wife  for  any  cause  he  pleased,  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  similar  right  on  tier  part,  and 
it  doubtless  did  not  occur  to  the  lawgiver.  The  code  of 
Hniniiiiiralii  allows  the  man  to  put  away  the  mother  of 
hi«  children  by  giving  her  atwl  her  children  suitable  moin- 
tcnan«',  or  h  chi!dl»«  wif^r  by  returning  (he  bride  price, 
but  a  wife  who  has  acted  foolishly  or  extravagantly  mav 
be  divorced  without  compensation  or  kept  as  a  slave.  The 
woman  may  also  claim  a  divorce  "if  she  h'\x  been  eco- 
nomical and  has  no  vice  luid  her  husband  has  gone  out 
and  greatly  belittled  her."  But  if  she  fails  to  prove 
her  claim  and  appears  to  be  a  gadder-about,  "they  shall 
throw  that  woman  into  the  water."  India  and  China 
have  the  patriarchal  family,  and  the  Brahraans  added  the 
obligation  of  the  widow  never  to  remarry.  Greater  free- 
dom of  divorce  on  the  part  of  the  huHbaml  is  nIko  attended 

I  fay  ft  very  different  standard  for  marital  faithfulneiut. 

For  the  unfaithful  husband  thtre  is  fre^juently  no  penalty 

I  or  a  sliglit  one;  for  the  wife  it  is  frequently  death. 

The  Roman  Family. — The  modern  family  in  western 

I  civilixation    \*    the    product   of   tliree   main    forces:    the 

Roman    law,    the   Teutonic   custom,    and    the    Christian 

I  Church.     Early  Roman  law  had  recognized  the  extreme 

power  of  thf  Inittband  and  father.  Wife  and  children 
were  in  his  "hand."  All  women  must  be  in  the  tuUla  of 
some  man.  The  woman,  according  to  the  three  early 
forms  of  marriage,  passed  completely  from  the  power  and 
hand  of  her  father  into  thai  of  her  husband.  At  tlie 
same  time  she  wa«  tlie  only  wife,  and  divorce  was  rare. 
But  by  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic  a  new  method 
of  marriage,  permitting  tlie  woman  to  rnnain  in  the 
mams  of  her  father,  had  come  into  vogue,  and  with  it 
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an  easy  theory  of  divorce.  Satirists  have  charged  great 
degeneracy  in  morals  as  a  result,  but  Hohhouse  thinks 
that  upon  the  whole  the  Roman  matron  would  seem  to  have 
retaiiicil  the  position  of  her  husbiiiid's  compiinion,  coun- 
selor, and  friend,  which  she  had  held  in  those  more  austere 
times  when  marriage  brought  her  legally  under  his 
dominion.* 

The  Germanic  Family. — The  Germanic  peoples  recog- 
nized nn  nlmoit  unlimited  power  of  the  hu»hnnd.  The 
passion  for  liberty,  which  Ciesar  remarked  as  prevalent 
among  them,  did  not  seem  to  require  any  large  measure 
of  freedom  for  their  women.  In  fact,  they,  like  other  peo- 
ples, might  be  said  to  have  satisfied  the  two  principles 
of  freedom  and  control  by  allotting  all  the  freedom  to 
the  men  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  control  to  the  women, 
tiubhouse  thus  sunimariites  the  conditions: 

"The  power  of  the  husband  was  strongly  developed ;  he  might 
expose  the  infant  children,  chastise  his  wife,  dispose  of  her 
person.  He  could  not  put  ht^r  to  dentil,  hut  if  shi^  wus  imfaith- 
ful,  he  was,  with  the  consent  of  the  relations,  jndgc  and  cxcca- 
tloncr.  The  wife  was  acquired  by  purchase  from  her  own  rel- 
atires  wilhaut  reference  tu  her  own  desires,  and  by  purchaw 
passed  out  of  her  family.  Sbr  did  not  inherit  in  early  times  at 
all,  tiiougb  at  n  Inter  period  she  actjuired  that  right  in  the 
absence  of  male  heirs.  She  was  In  pcqirln-il  wnrd,  subject,  in 
short,  to  the  Chinese  rule  of  the  tlin-r  obedit-nces,  to  wbicli  must 
be  added,  as  feudal  powers  developed,  Ihc  rule  of  the  king  or 
Other  feudal  superior.  And  the  gnardiansliip  or  muadium  was 
frankly  rr.gnriled  in  early  law  rather  as  a  source  of  profit  to 
the  guardian  than  as  a  means  of  defense  to  the  ward,  and  for 
this  reason  it  fetchrd  a  price  in  tlie  market,  and  was,  in  fact, 
salable  far  down  in  (he  Middle  Ages.  Lastly,  the  German 
wife,  though  respected,  hnd  not  the  certainty  enjoyed  by  the 
early  Roman  Matron  of  reigning  alone  in  the  household.  It  Is 
true  that  polygamy  was  rare  in  the  early  German  tribes,  but 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  universally  tlie  cooe  wliere  the  numbers 

'Moral*  m  Evohtim,  Part  L,  p.  SI& 
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door  to  activity.  "The  career  open  to  the  inmates  of 
conventfl  was  greater  than  nny  other  ever  thrown  open 
to  women  in  the  course  of  modern  European  history."  ' 

Two  iniiKirtiint  contributions  to  the  justice  of  the  mar- 
riage relation,  and  therefore  to  tlie  better  theory  of  thft 
family,  arc  in  nny  case  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  the  church.  The  first  was  tliat  the  conitent  of  the 
parties  was  the  only  thing  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid 
marringo.  "Here  tlie  church  had  not  only  to  combat 
old  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  parents,  but  also 
the  seignorinl  [)ower  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  it  must  be 
accounted  to  it  for  righteousness  that  it  emancipated  the 
woman  of  the  servile  as  well  as  of  the  free  clnKscs  in  rela- 
tion to  the  most  iniportnnt  event  of  her  life."  *  The  other 
was  that  in  maintaining  as  it  did  the  indissolubility  of 
the  sacramental  marriage,  it  held  that  its  violation  was 
OS  bad  for  the  hu.ibnnd  a.t  for  the  wife.  The  older 
theories  had  looked  at  infidelity  either  as  an  injury  to 
the  husband's  property,  or  tts  introducing  uncertainty 
as  to  the  parenthood  of  children,  and  this  survives  in  Dr. 
JohnsonN  dictum  of  a  "boundless"  difference.  The  fed- 
ings  of  the  wife,  or  even  of  the  husband,  aside  from  hia 
concern  for  his  property  and  children,  do  not  lecm  to 
have  been  considered. 

The  church  thus  modified  the  Germanic  and  Roman 
traditionK,  but  never  entirely  abol!.thed  them,  because  she 
was  divided  within  herself  as  to  the  real  place  of  family 
life.  Protestantism,  in  its  revolt  from  Rome,  opposed 
both  its  theories  of  marriage.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Re- 
formers held  that  marriage  is  not  a  sacrament^  but  a  civil 
contract,  admitting  of  divorce.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
regarded  marriage  as' the  most  desirable  state,  and  abol- 
ished the  celibacy  of  tfie  elergy.  The  "subjection  of 
womcD,"  especially  of  married  women,  has,  however,  r^ 

■  Eckstein,    ICiMnnn   un/Ur   Uona*tiei*m,  {h  4T0>. 
•HobhouM.  op.  eit.,  I.,  iJIS. 
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wAelqgd  theory  until  rcry  recently.     In  Eng- 

il  «a»  4r  tbcorr  in  ilUckstone's  time  that  "Tht 

hnm;  tff  le^  existenoc  of  tlic  womaD  iit  nuspeoded 

rtmgt,  or  at  least  is  incorporated  and  con- 

ttkt  of  the  htiKbiknd,  under  vhosc  wing, 

i  e»rer,  she   performs   everything."      Ac- 

t  «U  Uw,  he  might  give  Iwr  '^moderate 

vHh  us  in  the  jralitcr  reign  of  Charles 

rf  correction  hc^an  to  be  doubted.**     It 

tflK(  however,  tluit  a  married  wonuui  in 

CMtnl  of  her  property.     In  the  United 

of  the  coiiiiiion  hiir  has  been  gradu- 

l^ateMs  tmtil  substantial  ctiunlity  in  rela- 

diildren  bos  been  secured. 
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tt  family   life   inay   be  conveniently 

»••  heads:   that  of  the   husband   and 

puents   and  diilUren,   brotliers   and 


I,  Jove,  wliich  is  found  in  tho 
Kf*,  ia  on  tlic  one  hand  ( 1 )  a  feeling 
•a  lb>  otiwr  (2)  a  purpose,  a  will.     Both 
and  strengthened  by  (3)   parenthood 
wligiau*  influences. 

ud  Instinctive  Basis. — Aa  feeling 

w  ^aw"  ^ve  two  roots.    A  mental  Nyinpathy, 

rmi  tmhi  and  interests,  is  somctioies  pres- 

^^  Wt  IB  any  cas«  it  is  likely  to  develop 

<  uarfilions  of  a  conmion  life,  particu- 

il^Mt  dttldreD  or  a  common  vorlc.     But 

A»k  lUa  i*  not  all.     A  friend  is  one 

The  intimacy  iiivolvi-d  requires 

.^mEji  tAmcrib«xI  ami  superlicial  nttrac- 

••i;  ft  demandfi  also  a  deeper  coif 
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geniality  of  the  whole  person,  incapable  of  precise  formU' 
latioii,  mitnifeiting  itiielf  in  tlic  subtler  emotional  atti- 
tudea  of  instinctive  reaction.  This  instinctive,  as  con- 
trasted with  thv  nioro  reflective,  attraction  is  frequently 
described  as  one  of  opposit«B  or  contrasting  din  posit  Ions 
and  physical  characteriRtics.  But  this  is  nothing  that 
enter.''  into  the  feebng  aa  a  conscious  factor.  The  only 
explanation  which  we  can  give  in  the  present  condition  of 
science  is  the  biological  one.  From  the  biological  point 
of  view  it  was  a  most  successful  venture  when  Nature,  by 
some  happy  variation,  developed  two  sexes  with  sUghtly 
different  characters  and  made  their  union  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  life  in  certain  speciet.  By  uniting  in 
every  new  individual  the  qualities  of  two  parcnt«,  the 
chances  of  variation  are  greatly  increased,  and  variation 
is  the  method  of  progress.  To  keep  Die  same  variety  of 
fruit  the  liorticulturist  buds  or  grafts ;  to  get  new  varie- 
ties he  plants  seed.  The  extraordinary  progress  com- 
bined with  continuity  of  type,  which  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  plant  and  animal  world,  has  been  cfTcctcd,  in  part 
at  least,  through  the  agency  of  sex.  Tliis  long  process 
has  developed  certain  principles  of  selection  which  are 
instinctive.  Whether  tliey  arc  the  best  possible  or  not, 
they  represent  a  certain  adjustment  which  has  secured  such 
progress  as  has  been  attained,  and  such  adaptation  to 
environment  as  exists,  and  it  would  be  unwise,  if  it  were 
not  impossible,  to  disregard  them.  Marriages  of  con- 
Tcnienee  are  certainly  questionable  from  the  biological 
standpoint. 

But  tlic  instinctive  basis  is  not  in  and  of  itself  sufl!- 
cient  to  guarantee  a  happy  family  life.  If  man  were 
living  wholly  a  life  of  instinct,  he  might  trust  instinct 
as  a  gnide  in  establishing  his  family.  But  since  he  it 
living  an  intellectual  and  social  life  as  well,  intellectual 
and  social  factors  must  enter.  Tlic  instinctive  batis  of 
•election  was  fixed  by  conditions  which  contemplated  only 
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a  more  or  leas  limited  period  of  attachment,  wit!)  can  of 
tlie  youn^  for  n  few  yean.  Modem  society  requires  the 
husband  anil  wife  to  contemplate  life-long  wmpAnionship, 
and  a  care  for  children  which  implies  capacity  in  tlie 
father  to  provide  for  a  great  rang*-  of  advantagn,  and  in 
the  mother  to  be  intellectual  and  moral  guide  and  friend 
until  maturity.  To  trust  th«  nccurity  of  lli«*e  increased 
demands  to  instinct  is  to  invite  failure.  Instinct  must 
be  guided  by  reaiton  if  perfect  friendship  and  mu- 
tual supplementation  in  the  whole  range  of  interesbt  are 
to  be  added  to  the  intcnxer,  but  IeH«  certain,  attraction. 

(a)  The  Common  WilL— But  whether  based  on  instinct 
or  intellectual  sympathy,  no  fo^-ling  or  emotion  by  it«clf 
is  an  adequate  moral  basis  for  the  life  together  of  a  man 
and  a  woman.  What  was  said  on  p.  !i49i  as  to  the  moral 
worthlesHnc«s  of  any  mere  feeling  abstracted  from  will, 
applies  here.  Love  or  affection,  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  makes  a  moral  basis  of  the  family,  is  not  the 
"affection"  of  psychological  language — tljc  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  tone  of  consciousness ;  it  is  the  resolute  purpose 
JD  each  to  seek  the  other's  good,  or  rather  to  seek  a 
common  good  which  can  be  attained  only  through  a  com- 
mon hfc  involving  mutual  self- sacrifice.  It  is  the  good 
will  of  Kant  Hpeciflcally  directed  toward  creating  a  com- 
mon good.  It  is  the  formation  of  a  small  "kingdom  of 
ends"  in  which  each  treats  the  other  "as  etid,"  nercr 
OS  means  only ;  in  which  each  is  "both  sovereign  and 
subject" ;  in  which  the  common  will,  thus  crcatefl,  enhanoes 
the  person  of  each  and  gives  it  higher  moral  dignity 
and  worth.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  all  purpoM:  which  has 
moral  value,  tlicre  is  such  a  common  good  as  the  actual 
result.  The  disposition  and  character  of  both  husband 
and  wife  are  developed  and  Ntippleincntctl.  1'he  male 
is  biologically  the  more  variable  and  motor.  lie  has 
usually  greater  initiative  and  strength.  Economic  and 
tndufltrial  life  acccntuatca  tbcec  tendencies.     But  aloufi 
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he  is  apt  to  become  rough  or  hard,  to  lack  the  feeling 
ill  which  Ihc  dmnn  and  value  of  life  nre  rx)K'ri<:nced.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  woman,  partly  by  infltinct.  !t  may  be^ 
but  certainly  by  vocation,  is  largely  occupied  with  the 
variety  of  cares  on  wliich  human  health,  comfort,  and 
morah'ty  depend.  She  tends  to  become  narrow,  unless  sup- 
plemented by  luan.  The  value  of  emotion  and  feeling 
in  relation  to  this  process  of  mutual  aid  and  enlargement. 
as  in  general,  is,  net  Ariatotle  pointed  out,  to  perfect  the 
vill.  It  gives  warmth  and  vitality  to  what  would  other- 
wise l>e  in  any  cane  partial  and  might  easily  become  insin- 
cere. There  was  a  profound  truth  which  underlay  the 
old  psycJiology  in  which  "the  heart"  meant  at  once  char- 
acter and  passion. 

(3)  The  Influence  of  Parenthood — Nature  t«kos  one  step 
at  a  time.  If  uU  the  possible  consequences  of  family  life 
had  to  be  definitely  forecanted,  valued,  and  chosen  at 
the  outset,  many  would  shrink.  But  this  would  be  be- 
cause tliere  i»  «.*  yet  no  capacity  to  appreciate  new  values 
before  the  actual  experience  of  them.  "Every  promise  of 
the  noul  han  iniiumeritble  fulfillments ;  each  o£  H»  joyu 
ripens  into  a  new  want."  Parental  affection  is  not  usually 
present  until  there  are  real  children  to  evoke  it.  At  the 
outset  the  mutual  love  of  husband  and  wife  is  enough. 
But  aa  the  first,  more  instinctive  and  emotional  factors 
lose  relatively,  tlic  deeper  union  of  will  and  nympathy 
needs  community  of  interest  if  it  is  to  become  permanent 
and  complete.  Such  coininiinity  of  interest  i»  often  found 
in  sharing  a  business  or  a  profession,  but  under  present 
indu-->lri»l  urgnnixation  this  is  not  possible  as  a  general 
rule.  The  most  general  and  effective  object  of  common 
interest  is  the  children  of  the  family.  As  pointed  out  by 
John  Fiske,  the  mere  keeping  of  the  parents  together  by 
the  prolongation  of  infancy  in  the  human  species  has  had 
great  mora)  influence.  Present  civilization  docs  not  merely 
demand  that  the  parents  cooperate  eight  or  ten  years 
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for  the  child's  physical  support.  There  has  been  a  see> 
an<)  epoch  in  the  prolongation.  The  parents  now  roiut 
coiiitcrate  until  the  children  are  tlirough  school  and 
ooUeget  and  in  business  or  homes  of  their  own.  And  the 
nipvriority  of  children  over  tlie  other  common  iiiteresits 
in  that  in  a  different  form  the  parents  repeat  the  process 
which  first  took  them  out  of  their  individual  lives  to  unite 
for  mutual  helpfulness.  If  the  parents  treat  the  chil- 
dren not  merely  ak  wurces  of  gratification  or  pride,  hut 
as  persons,  with  lives  of  their  own  to  live,  with  capacities 
to  develop,  the  pcrsoimlity  of  the  parent  is  enlarged.  Ttie 
affection  between  husband  and  wife  is  enriched  by  the 
new  relationship  it  has  created. 

(4)  Social  and  Religious  Factors. — The  relations  of 
hmbiuid  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  are  the  most  intimate 
of  personal  relations,  but  they  are  none  the  Icsa  relations 
of  social  interest.  In  fact,  just  bccau.se  they  are  so  inti- 
mate, society  is  tlw  more  deeply  concerned.  Or,  to  put  it 
from  the  individual's  standpoint,  just  becnuxe  the  parties 
are  undertaking  a  profoundly  personal  step,  they  must 
take  it  as  members  of  a  moral  order.  The  act  of  estab- 
lUhing  the  family  signifies,  indeed,  the  entrance  into  fuller 
participation  in  the  social  life;  it  i»  the  assuming  of  ties 
which  make  the  parties  in  a  new  and  deeper  sense  organic 
parts  of  humanity.  This  social  and  cosmic  meaning  is 
appropriately  symbolized  by  the  civil  and  religious  cerc- 
nHuiy.  In  its  control  over  the  marriage  contract,  and  in 
its  prescriptions  as  to  the  care  and  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, society  continues  to  show  its  interest.  All  this  lends 
abided  value  and  strength  to  the  emotional  and  intellectual 
hasM. 

a.  Parent  and  Child— The  other  r«lation.thips  in  the 
fwnity.  those  of  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
Mtd  nty  elaborate  analysis.  The  love  of  parents  for  chll- 
dmt,  like  tliat  of  man  and  woman,  has  an  instinctive  ba«!s. 
Ilw*".'  si»wio«  which  have  cared  for  their  ofPHpring  have 
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bad  a  great  advantage  in  tbc  struggle  for  cxUtcncv. 
Nature  ha*  selected  them,  and  is  coiiHlnntl^-  dropping  the 
strains  of  any  race  or  set  which  cares  more  for  power, 
or  wealth,  or  leurning  than  for  children.  Tenderness, 
courage,  responsibility,  activity,  patience,  forethought, 
personal  virtue — these  arc  constantly  evoked  not  by  the 
needs  of  children  in  general,  but  by  the  needs  of  our 
own  children.  The  instinctive  response,  however,  is  soon 
broadened  in  outlook  and  deepened  in  meaning.  Intel- 
lectual activity  is  stimulated  by  the  needs  of  provid- 
ing for  the  physical  welfare,  and,  still  more,  by  the 
necessity  of  planning  for  the  unfolding  mind.  The  inter- 
change of  queition  and  an-iwcr  which  forces  the  parent 
to  think  his  whole  world  anew,  and  which  with  the  allied 
interchange  of  imitation  and  suggestion  produces  a  give 
and  take  between  all  meiubcrs  of  llie  family,  ia  constantly 
making  for  fluidity  and  flexibility,  for  tolerance  and 
catllolieity.  In  the  thoughtful  parent  these  educative 
injlaences  are  still  further  enriched  by  the  problem  of 
moral  training.  For  in  each  family,  as  in  the  race,  the 
need  of  eliciting  and  directing  right  conduct  in  the  young 
is  one  of  the  moat  important  agencies  in  bringing  home 
to  the  elders  the  significance  of  custom  and  authority,  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  is  natural  enough,  from  one  stand- 
point, to  think  of  childliood  as  an  imperfect  state,  looking 
forward  for  its  completeness  and  getting  its  value  be- 
cause of  its  rich  promise.  But  the  biologist  tells  us  that 
the  child  is  nearer  the  line  of  progress  tlian  Hie  more 
developed,  but  also  more  rigidly  set,  man.  And  the  lover 
of  children  is  confldeitt  that  if  any  age  of  humanity 
exiitts  by  its  own  right,  and  "pays  as  it  goes,"  it  is  child- 
hood. It  is  not  only  meet,  but  a  joy,  that  the  fathers 
labor  for  the  children.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  objecta 
for  which  men  and  women  strive  and  drudge  seem  Iq*»  satis- 
factory when  obtained;  because  we  have  meanwhile  out- 
grown tiie  desire.    Children  alToid  an  object  of  afFection 
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which  is  coostantty  unfoldiag  new  powers,  and  open! 
new  rcschcs  of  porsonulitjr.'  ConvorKcIy,  mi  uutlmrity^ 
which  is  a  bo  t«ndcr,  patient,  sympathetic,  is  the  b«£t 
medium  to  develop  in  tlii:  child  self-control.  The  aece»> 
sity  of  mutual  forbearance  where  there  are  several  chil- 
dren, of  Hharini;  fnirly,  of  learning  to  give  and  take. 
is  the  beat  posttible  method  of  truining  for  merobcrahip 
in  tlic  larger  society.  In  fact,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  social  organiiiin  hh  a  whole,  tlic  family  ha«  two 
functions;  as  a  smaller  group,  it  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  eliciting  the-  qiiahttes  of  nlTectiun  and  char- 
acter which  cannot  be  displayed  at  all  in  tlie  larger 
group:  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  a  training  for 
future  members  of  the  hirger  group  tn  those  qualities 
of  disposition  (tod  character  which  arc  essential  to 
citizenship.* 

§9.    CKNEttAL    RI.KMRNTS   OF    8TEAIN    Df    FAlttLr    SEI.ATIO 

Difference  in  Temperament. — While  there  are  intrin 
qualities  of  men  and  women  Ihnt  bring  them  togetltcr  for 
family  life,  and,  white  there  is  in  must  casc«  n  strong 
reinforcement  afforded  by  the  presence  of  children,  there 
are  certain  characteristics  which  tend  just  as  inevitably 
to  produce  tension,  and  those  forces  of  tension  are 
iitrengthcnc<t  at  tlic  present  time  by  certain  economic,  edu- 
cational, and  cultural  conditions.  The  differences  be- 
tween men  and  women  may  be  at  the  basts  of  tlwir  in- 
stinctiTc  attraction  for  each  otlicr;  they  certainly  hav 


'Helen  Boniuiqurt,  The  Family,  p.  313:  "Thry  must  hiiiiler  your 
work  T«ry  iihipIi,'  I  Mid  to  «  mollier  busy  »t>i>iit  llii-  Ulli-hfn,  with 
B  tiro-]r«iar-ol(l  clinging  to  her  iikirt.  'I'd  ni^vpr  gvl  tliroufrh  my  work 
without  thmi.'  wns  lh<-  Instnnl  rejoinder,  nnd  In  It  Inr  the  nnni'ct  to 
much  »f  our  scrilhiicntsl  roiiimi»Tratlui>  of  hHi-J-worliVd  ii;nl)icrs.  It 
iiiBj-  be  hurt!  to  carry  on  tlie  drudgery  of  daily  life  wltli  the  little 
one*  clnmorlnK  nroiind;  II  h  ten  llm^s  harder  without,  tor  llirri_ 
lack  of  sometlilng  to  ranke  it  worth  while." 

'  Dosonqoe^  Put  IL.  dL  x. 
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possibilities  of  friction  as  well.  A  fundamental  differeuce 
Alrendy  noted  itt  that  the  male  in  more  vftriwhlt,  the  female 
more  true  to  the  type.  Biologically  at  least,  the  varrnm  et 
mutabiU  i»  applied  by  the  poet  to  the  wrong  sex.  Applied 
■■jto  the  mind  and  disposition,  this  means  probably  not 
■  only  a  greater  variation  of  capacity  and  temper  aa 
a  whole, — more  geniuses  and  aUo  more  at  the  other  ex- 
treme than  among  women, — but  also  a  greater  average 
mobility. 

Differences  Accentuated  by  Occupation.  —  From  the 
early  occupations  of  hunting  and  (i:(hing,  to  the  modern 
greater  range  of  occupations,  any  native  mobility  in  man 
has  found  stimulation  and  scope,  as  compared  with  the 
energies  of  women  which  have  less  distinct  differentiation 
and  a  more  hmited  contact  with  the  work  of  others.  And 
there  in  another  tndtiNtrial  dilTerencc  clostly  connected 
with  this,  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Ellis,'  and 
Thomas.'  Primitive  man  hunted  and  fought.  Much  of 
primitive  industry,  the  prototype,  so  far  as  it  existed,  of 
the  industrial  activity  of  the  modern  world,  was  carried  on 
by  woman.  Industrial  progress  has  been  signalized  by  the 
splitting  off  of  one  phase  of  woman's  work  after  another, 
and  by  the  organization  and  expansion  of  this  at  the 
hands  of  man.  Man's  work  has  thus  become  more  spe- 
cialized and  scientific;  woman's  has  remained  more  de- 
tailed, comples,  and  diffused.  Her  work  in  the  family 
of  ordering  the  household,  caring  for  the  children,  secur- 
ing the  health  and  comfort  of  all  its  members,  nece»- 
sarily  involves  personal  ndjustnient;  hence  it  rosist*  sys- 
tem. As  a  result  of  the  differentiation  man  has  gained 
in  greater  and  greater  degree  a  scientific  and  objective 
standard  for  his  work ;  woman  neither  has  nor  can  have — 
at  least  in  the  sphere  of  personal  relations — the  advantage 
of  a  standard.     Business  has  Us  ratings  in  the  quantity 

*  Uan  «nd  Wonuim. 
*8«»  and  Sodtt). 
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of  sales  or  titc  rfttio  ot  not  profits.  The  professions 
Bkillnl  trades  liavc  their  own  tents  of  achievement, 
scientist  mnlce:)  his  discovery,  a  lawyer  wins  liis  case, 
architect  builds  his  bridge,  tlic  ntcchanic  his  rniichine; 
Imowt  whether  he  has  done  a  good  piccv  of  work,  and 
respects  himself  accordingly.  He  can  appeal  from  the 
man  next  to  him  to  the  judgment  of  his  profession.  Con- 
Tcrscly,  tlie  .itiintliird  of  the  trade  ot  profession  helps  to 
lift  the  individual's  work.  It  is  a  constant  stimulus,  as 
well  *»  support.  A  woman's  work  in  the  family  has  no 
such  professional  stimultts,  or  professional  vindication. 
If  the  family  is  lenient,  the  work  is  not  licid  up  to  a.  high 
level.  On  the  other  handi  it  must  make  its  appeal  to 
the  persons  immediately  concerned,  and  if  tJiey  do  not 
respond,  tlic  woman  feels  that  she  has  failed  to  do  some- 
thing really  worth  while.  If  her  work  is  not  Taluedt 
she  feels  that  it  is  not  valu»l))p.  For  there  is  no  demon- 
strative proof  of  a  successful  home  any  more  tlian  there 
IB  of  a  good  work  of  art.  It  is  e<isy  enough  to  point 
out  reasons  why  the  picture  nr  the  lionie  slioul<t  pit-use  nnd 
aattsfy,  but  if  the  work  itself  is  not  convincing,  no 
demonstration  Uiat  similar  works  have  sutisfird  It  of  any 
Avail. 

The  way  in  which  men  and  women  conic  into  contact 
with  otliers  is  anotlier  element  in  the  case.  Man  comes 
into  contact  with  others  for  the  most  part  in  an  abstract 
way.  He  deaU  not  with  men,  women,  and  children,  hut 
with  employers  or  employed,  with  customers  or  clients,  or 
|MtKi)ts.  He  doesn't  have  to  stand  them  in  all  their 
vannl  phases,  or  enter  into  those  intimate  relations  wliich 
Evolve  strain  of  adjustment  in  its  fullest  extent.  More- 
uwr,  UtsincM  or  professional  manner  and  etiquette  come 
in  to  r\>lieve  the  necessity  of  ])ersonal  etfurt.  The  **pro- 
fimsional  manner"  serves  tlw  same  function  in  dealing 
vitli  other*,  which  habit  plays  in  the  individual  life:  it 
Ibe  jkl«ce  ot  coittinual  readjustment  of  attcntic 
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\Vhen  a  man  is  forced  to  lay  Uiia  aside  aiid  deal  in  any 
eerious  situation  og  "a  human  being,"  he  feck  a  far 
greater  strain.  The  womnii'it  toxk  is  less  in  extension, 
but  great  in  iatcnsiun.  It  obliges  her  to  deal  witli  the 
children,  at  any  rate,  as  wholoN,  and  a  "whole**  child 
is  ft  good  deal  of  a  strain.  If  she  does  not  see  the  whole 
of  the  hu!>bnnd,  it  is  quite  likely*  that  the  purt  not  brought 
home — the  professional  or  business  part  of  him — is  the 
most  alert,  intelligent,  and  interesting  plutse.  The  con- 
stant closc-at-hand  personal  relations,  unreheved  by  the 
ab&tract  impersonal  nttitude  and  the  generalizing  ac- 
tivity which  it  invites,  constitute  an  element  of  strain 
which  few  men  under  stand,  and  wliich  probably  few 
could  endure  and  posscis  their  souls.  The  present  divi- 
sion of  labor  seems,  therefore,  to  make  the  raan  excess- 
ively abstract,  the  woman  excessively  per^ionul,  in.^tead 
of  supplementing  to  some  extent  the  weak  side  of 
each. 

Difference  in  Attitude  toward  the  Family.  —  A«  if 
these  differences  in  attitude  based  on  disposition  and  occo* 
piition  were  not  enough,  we  have  a  tliorough going  differ- 
ence in  the  attitude  of  men  and  women  toward  the  very 
institution  which  invitex  them.  The  man  in  niady  enough 
to  assent  to  the  importance  of  the  family  for  the  race, 
but  h'm  family  moans  not  an  interference  with  other  ambi- 
tions, but  usually  an  aid  to  their  fulfillment.  His  family 
is  one  interest  among  several,  and  is  %xry  likely  subor- 
dinate in  his  thought  to  his  profession  or  his  business. 
In  early  ages  to  rove  or  conquer,  in  modem  life  to  mojiter 
nature  and  control  her  rewurees  or  his  fellownien — this  has 
been  the  insistent  insluict  which  urges  even  the  long-tossed 
UIy»«es  from  Ithaca  and  from  Penelope  again  upon  the 
deep.  Woman,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  enters  a  family, 
usually  abandon*  any  other  ambition  and  forgets  any 
acquired  art  or  skill  of  her  previous  occupation.  To  he 
the  mistress  of  a  home  may  be  precisely  what  she  would 
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choose  aa  a  vocation.  But  there  iit  ususlly  no  altematm 
if  she  is  to  liavc^  a  Iwmc  at  all.  It  is  not  a  question  of  a 
family  in  addittoti  to  a  vocation,  but  of  a  family  at  a 
vocation.  Hence  woman  nmiit  regan]  family  life  not 
merely  oa  a  good;  it  must  be  the  good,  and  usually  the 
exclusive  good. 

If,  then,  a  woman  has  accepted  the  family  aa  the 
niprcnie  good)  it  i«  naturally  hard  to  be  in  perfect  sym- 
{>athy  with  tite  man's  standard  of  family  life  as  sec- 
ondary. Of  course  a  completer  vision  may  find  that  a 
division  of  labor,  a  difference  of  function,  may  carry  with 
it  a  difference  in  standards  of  value;  tltc  mastery  of 
aaturc  and  the  maintenance  of  the  family  may  be  neitJicr 
an  absolute  good  in  itself,  but  each  a  necessity  to  Uf« 
and  progress.  But  neither  man  nor  woman  iit  always 
equal  to  this  view,  and  to  the  full  sympathy  for  the  rela* 
tive  value  of  the  other's  standpoint.  Where  it  cuts  closest 
is  in  the  attitude  toward  breach  of  fait])  in  the  family 
tie.  Men  have  severe  codes  for  the  man  who  cheats  at 
cards  or  forgex  a  signature,  but  treat  much  more 
leniently,  or  entirely  ignore,  the  gravest  offenses  against 
the  family.  These  latter  do  not  seem  to  form  a  barrier 
to  imlitical,  hujiincij,  or  social  success  (among  men). 
Women  have  a  severe  standard  for  family  sanctity,  espe- 
cially for  their  own  sex.  But  it  would  probably  be  diffi- 
cult to  convince  most  women  that  it  is  a  more  heinous 
offense  to  secrete  a  card,  or  even  with  Nora  in  The  DoU't 
Hotue,  to  forge  a  name,  than  to  be  unfaithful.  It  is 
not  meant  that  the  average  man  or  woman  approves 
either  form  of  wrong<loing,  but  that  tlierc  is  a  difference 
of  emphasis  evidenced  in  the  public  attitude.  In  view  of 
all  these  differences  in  nnturc,  occupation,  and  social 
standard  it  may  be  said  that  however  well  husband  and 
wife  may  love  each  other,  few  understand  each  other 
completely.  Perhaps  nwut  men  «lo  not  understand  wonwn 
■t  oil.     Correspuntiing  to  the  "psychologist's  fallacyi" 
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whoK  erila  have  been  depicted  by  James,  there  is  a  "oiii*- 
culinc  fallacy"  and  a  "feminine  fullttcy." 

Difference   in   Age The  difference  in   age  between 

parents  and  children  bring*  certain  incvituble  hindrances 
to  complete  umk-rsttamling.  The  moat  thoroughgoing 
is  that  parent  and  children  really  stand  concretely  for 
tine  two  factors  of  continuity  and  individual  variation 
which  confront  each  other  in  so  many  forms.  The  parent 
baa  found  his  place  in  the  »ocial  syntemi  and  in  both 
■teadied  and  to  some  extent  made  rigid  by  the  social  tradi- 
tion. The  child,  though  to  some  extent  imitating  and 
adopting  this  tradition,  has  as  yet  little  reasoned  adher- 
ence to  it.  The  impulses  and  expanding  life  do  not  find 
full  expr«)iHion  in  the  set  ways  already  open,  and  occa- 
sionally break  out  new  channels.  The  conservatism  of 
the  parent  may  be  a  wincr  and  more  social,  or  merely 
a  more  hardened  and  narrow,  mode  of  conduct ;  some  of 
the  child's  variations  may  be  irrational  and  pernicious 
to  himfletf  and  flociety ;  others  may  promise  a  larger  rea- 
sonableness, a  more  generous  social  order — but  meanwhile 
certain  features  of  the  conflict  between  reason  and  im- 
pulse, order  and  change,  are  constantly  appearing.  Dif- 
fcrenccK  in  valuation  arc  also  inevitable  and  can  be  bridged 
only  by  an  intelligent  synipathy.  It  is  easy  to  consider 
this  or  that  to  be  of  slight  importance  to  tlie  child  when 
it  is  really  his  whole  world  for  the  time.  Even  if  he  do^s 
"get  over  it,"  the  effect  on  the  disposition  may  remain, 
and  affect  the  temper  or  emotional  life,  even  though  not 
consciously  remembered.  Probably,  also,  mont  parents  do 
not  realize  how  early  a  crude  but  sometimes  even  passion- 
ate sense  for  "faimCM"  develops,  or  how  different  the 
relative  setting  of  an  act  appears  if  judged  from  the 
motives  actually  operative  «-ith  the  cluld,  and  not  from 
those  which  might  produce  such  an  act  in  a  *'grown-up." 
Most  parents  and  children  lovo  each  other;  few  reach  a 
,^  TOoplet^  undtTstanding. 
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§4.  upkcml  conditions  which  give  auB  to  rKesesT 

PBOBI^MS 

In  addition  to  the  more  general  conditions  of  family 
life,  there  are  cert-iun  coniiittoii.*  i%t  present  operntiw 
which  give  rise  to  special  problems,  or  rather  emphasite 
certain  nHpects  of  tlic  pcmutncnt  probleim.  The  fiiuiilj 
is  quite  analogous  to  political  aocicty.  There  needs  to 
be  constant  reodj uatnient  bi-twcen  order  and  progrcM, 
between  the  control  of  the  society  and  the  freedom  of  tlK 
individual.  The  earlier  bondx  of  cuittoiu  or  force  have 
to  be  exchanged  in  point  after  point  for  a  more  voluntary 
and  moral  order.  In  the  word*  of  Kant,  Iwtcronomy  must 
steadily  give  place  to  autonomy,  subordination  of  rank 
or  status  to  division  of  labor  with  equality  in  dif^ty. 
The  elements  of  strain  in  the  family  life  at  present  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  give  rise  ultimately  to  a  l>ett«r 
constitution  of  it«  relations.  The  special  conditions  are 
partly  economic,  partly  educational  and  political,  but  the 
general  process  is  a  part  of  the  larger  growth  of  modern 
civilization  with  the  increasing  development  of  imlivid- 
uality  and  desire  for  freedom.  It  is  sonictimcs  treated  as 
if  it'nfTwtod  only  tJii;  woman  or  the  children;  in  reality 
it  affects  the  man  as  well,  though  in  less  degree,  as  lus  was 
not  the  subordinate  position. 

The  Economic  Factors. — The  "industrial  revolution" 
tranfcrred  production  from  home  to  factory.  The  house- 
hold is  no  longer  as  a  rule  an  industrial  unit.  Spinning, 
weaving,  tailoring,  shocmaking,  smip-making,  iron-  and 
wood-working,  and  other  trades  have  gone  to  factories. 
Men,  young  unmarried  women,  and  to  some  extent  mar- 
ried women  nlno,  have  gone  with  th«n.  Children  have  loal 
association  with  one  parent,  and  in  some  cases  with  both. 
The  concentration  of  industry  and  husincM  lead*  to  eitiet. 
Under  present  means  of  transportation  this  means  apart- 
BKDti  ijut«Ml  of  hoUMB,  it  meuu  leu   freedom,  mora. 
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strain,  for  l)oth  nioilivr  and  children,  And  possible  dete- 
riorating effects  upon  the  race  which  a§  yet  arc  quite 
outniilc  any  rulciilution.  But  Icuving  this  unccrtiiin  licld 
of  effects  upon  child  life,  we  notice  certain  potent  effects 
upon  men  und  women. 

It  might  he  a  difficult  question  to  decide  the  exact  gains 
&nd  losses  for  fnmily  life  due  to  the  absence  of  the  man 
from  home  during  the  day.  On  the  one  hand,  too  con- 
stant association  is  u  source  of  friction;  on  the  other, 
there  is  likely  to  result  some  loss  of  sympathy,  and  where 
the  working-d&y  is  long,  an  almost  absolute  loss  of  contact 
with  chiltlrei).  If  children  uri:  the  great  natural  agencies 
for  cultivating  tenderness  and  affection,  it  is  certainly  un- 
fortunate that  fathers  should  be  deprived  of  thiit  educa- 
tion. The  effect  of  the  industrial  revolution  upon  women 
has  been  widely  noted.  First  of  all,  the  opening  of  an 
increasing  number  of  occupations  to  women  has  rendered 
them  economically  more  independent.  They  arc  not  forced 
to  tlic  alternative  of  marriage  or  dependence  upon  rela- 
tives. If  already  married,  even  although  they  may  have 
loitt  touch  to  .lome  t-xtent  with  their  former  occupation, 
they  do  not  feel  the  same  compulsion  to  endure  intolerable 
conditiunx  in  the  home  rather  than  again  attempt  self- 
support.  An  incidental  effect  of  the  entrance  of  women 
upon  orgunizL'd  occupationK,  with  definite  hours  and  im- 
personal standards,  is  to  bring  out  more  .strongly  by  coa- 
trast  the  "belated"  condition  of  domestic  work.  It  is 
difficult  to  obtain  nkilled  workers  for  an  occupation  re- 
quiring nearly  double  tile  standard  number  of  hours,  iso- 
lation InKtead  vf  conipnnionKhip  during  work,  close 
personal  contact  with  an  employer,  a  measure  of  control 
over  conduct  outside  of  the  hours  on  duty,  and  finally 
the  social  inferiority  implied  by  an  occupation  which  has 
in  it  survivals  of  the  status  of  the  old-time  servant.  In- 
deed, the  mistress  of  the  house,  if  she  "does  Iter  own  work,** 
doesn't  altogether  like  her  situation.     There  is  now  do 
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one  gcnernl  occupation  which  all  men  arw  expected  to 
loaster  irreapective  of  native  tastes  and  abilities.  If  every 
male  were  obliged  to  make  not  only  Kt*  own  clothing, 
including  head-  and  foot-weari  but  that  of  Ma  whaie 
family,  unnsiiistcd,  or  with  practically  unskilled  labor, 
tliere  would  prcJjably  be  as  much  mi»lit  clothing  a»  there 
is  now  unsatisfactory  home-making,  and  possibly  there 
would  be  an  inoriviHc  of  irritability  and  "iicrvou*Hf!t!**'  on 
the  one  side  and  of  criticism  or  desertion  on  the  other,  which 
would  increase  the  prc»cnt  struin  upon  the  dirorce  courta. 
To  an  increasing  number  of  women,  the  position  of  being 
"jark-at-all-trades  and  masters f- none"  is  irritating. 
The  conviction  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  effort  with- 
out satisfactory  results  is  more  wearing  than  the  actual 
doing  of  the  work. 

For  the  minority  of  women  who  do  not  *Tteep  bouse,"  or 
who  can  be  relicvyd  entirely  of  domestic  work  by  experts, 
the  industrial  revolution  has  a  dilferent  series  of  po«si- 
bilitics.  If  there  'u  a  decided  talent  which  iiAs  received 
adequate  cultivation,  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for 
its  exercise  without  serious  interference  with  family  life, 
but  the  chances  arc  againtt  it.  If  the  woman  cannot  leave 
her  home  for  the  entire  day,  or  if  her  husband  reganb  a 
gainful  occupation  on  her  part  a*  a  reflection  upon  his 
ability  to  "support  the  family,"  she  is  practically  shut 
out  frotn  any  ocruptition.  If  she  has  children  and  has 
an  intelligent  as  well  as  an  emotional  interest  in  their 
welfare,  tlwre  is  an  unlimited  field  for  scientific  develop- 
ment.  But  if  she  has  no  regular  useful  occupation,  the 
is  not  lending  a  normal  life.  Her  husband  very  likely 
cannot  understand  why  she  should  not,  in  tlie  word«  of 
'\'eblen,  perform  "vicarious  leisure"  for  him,  and  be  satis- 
fied therewith.  If  she  is  satisfied,  so  much  tlie  worse. 
Whether  she  is  satisfied  or  not,  she  is  certainly  not  likely 
to  grow  menially  or  morally  in  Kuch  an  existence,  and  tha 
family  life  will  not  be  helped  by  stagnation  or  frivolity. 
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In  certain  clnsHs  of  socictjr  there  i»  one  economic  fea- 
tnre  which  is  probably  responsible  for  many  petty  annoy- 
ances and  in  ttomc  cusps  for  real  degradation  of  spirit. 
When  the  family  was  an  industrial  tin  it,  when  ez- 
chanffc  was  lar^ly  in  barter,  it  was  natural  to  think  of 
the  woman  ait  a  Joint  agent  in  production.  When  the 
production  moved  to  factories  and  the  wage  or  the  wealth 
was  paid  to  the  man  and  could  be  kept  in  his  pocket  or 
}ws  check-book,  it  became  easy  for  him  to  think  of  him- 
self as  "supporting"  the  family,  to  permit  himself  to  be 
"asked"  for  money  for  household  expenses  or  even  for 
tJie  wife's  personal  cxpense-t,  and  to  consider  money  used 
in  these  ways  as  "gifts"  to  liis  wife  or  children.  Women 
bare  more  or  less  rcsistin^ly  acquiesced  in  this  humiliat- 
ing conception,  which  is  fatal  to  a  real  moral  relation 
as  well  as  to  happiness.  It  is  as  absurd  a  conception  aa 
it  would  be  to  consider  the  receiving  teller  in  a  bank  a* 
supporting  the  bank,  or  the  manager  of  a  factory  as 
supporting  all  the  workmen.  The  end  of  the  family  is 
not  economic  profit,  but  mutual  aid,  and  the  continuance 
and  progress  of  the  race.  A  division  of  liihor  docs  not 
^ve  superiority  and  inferiority.  When  one  considers 
which  party  incurs  the  greater  risks,  and  which  works 
with  greater  ainglenesx  and  KJncerity  for  the  family,  it 
must  pass  as  one  of  the  extraordinary  superstitions  that 
the  tlieory  of  economic  dependence  should  have  gained 
vogue. 

Cultural  and  Political  Factors. — Educational,  cultural, 
and  political  movements  recnforce  the  growing  sense 
of  individuality.  Educational  and  cultural  advance 
strengthens  the  demand  that  woman's  life  shall  have  as 
serious  a  purpose  iik  man's,  and  tliat  in  carrying  on  her 
work,  whether  in  the  family  or  without,  she  may  have 
some  share  in  the  grasp  of  mind,  the  discipline  of  char- 
acter, and  the  freedom  of  spirit  which  come  from 
tdentific  spirit,  and  from  tlte  intelligent,  efficient 
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izfttton  of  Tork  by  ici«nttfic  mcUtod*.  Political  democ- 
raey  draws  increasing  attention  to  personal  dignity,  irre- 
tpectivG  of  rank  or  wealth.  Increasing  legal  rights  have 
been  granted  to  women  until  in  roost  points  they  are  now 
equal  before  the  law,  althougli  the  important  exception 
of  suB^rage  still  remains  for  the  most  part.  Under  thcte 
conditious  it  it  incrcaiiinglj  difficult  to  maintain  a  family 
union  on  any  otlier  ba«La  Uian  that  of  equal  freedom, 
equal  responsibilitieSt  equal  dignity  and  authority.  It  wED 
prohably  be  found  that  most  of  the  tension  now  especially 
felt  in  family  life — aside  from  those  coses  of  maladapta- 
tion  liable  to  occur  under  any  siystcm — results  eitlter  from 
lack  of  recognition  of  this  equality,  or  from  the  more 
general  economic  conditions  which  society  an  a  whole, 
rather  than  any  particular  family,  must  meet  and  cbang& 


S5.  tmsrTTLKo  pbobi^hs:  (I)  zcoxoiac 

The  family  as  an  economic  unit  includes  the  relation 
of  its  members  to  society  both  as  producers  and  as 
consumers. 

The  Family  and  Production. — We  have  noted  the  in- 
dustrial changes  which  hare  seemed  to  draw  the  issue 
sharply  between  tlie  home  and  outside  occupations.  We 
have  seen  that  the  present  organization  of  industry,  busi- 
ness, ami  tlic  profcN-tions  has  separated  most  of  the  occu- 
pations from  the  family,  so  that  woman  must  choose 
between  family  and  a  specific  occupation,  but  cannot 
ordinarily  combine  the  two.  We  have  said  that  in  requir- 
ing all  its  women  to  do  the  same  thing  the  family  seems 
to  exclude  tliem  from  individual  pursuits  adapted  to  their 
talents,  and  to  exclude  them  likcwige  from  the  whole  scien- 
tific and  technical  proficiency  of  modern  life.  Is  this  an 
inevitable  dilemma  P  Those  who  think  it  is  divide  into 
two  particM,  which  accept  respectively  the  opposite  Iioms. 
The  one  party  infers  that  the  social  diyision  of  labor  must 
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be:  man  to  carry  on  all  occupaUons  outside  tb«  family, 
voman  to  work  always  within  the  family.  The  other 
party  infers  that  the  family  life  must  give  way  to  the 
industrial  tendency. 

(1)    The   "domestic   theory,"   or   as   Mrs.    Dosanquet 

atyle*  it,  the  "p»eudo-donie»tic"  theory,  is  htld  sincerely 

ty   many   earnest  friends   of   the   family   in   both   sexes. 

They  feel  strongly  the  fundamental  necessity  of  family 

life.     They   believe   further   that   they   are   not   seeking 

nibordinute  woman  to  the  necessities  of  the  race,  but 
rather  to  give  her  a  unique  position  of  dignity  and  affec- 
tion. In  outside  occupations  she  must  usually  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competition  witJi  men,  because  of  her 
physical  constitution  which  Nature  has  specialized  for  a 
different  function.  In  the  family  she  "reigns  supreme." 
With  moat  women  life  is  not  satisfied,  experience  is  not 
full,  complete  consciousness  of  sex  and  individuality  is 
not  attained,  until  they  have  dared  to  enter  upon  the 
full  family  relatione.  Let  these  be  preserved  not  merely 
for  the  race,  but  especially  for  woman's  own  sake. 
Further,  it  is  urged,  when  woman  enters  competitive 
occupations  outside  the  home,  she  lowers  the  scale  of  wages. 
This  makes  it  harder  for  men  to  support  families,  nnd 
therefore  more  reluctant  to  establish  them.  Riehl  urges 
that  not  only  should  married  women  remain  at  home ;  un- 
married women  should  play  the  part  of  *'aunt"  in  some 
ODc's  household — he  says  altc  Tante,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  load  the  theory  too  heavily  with  the  adjective. 

(ft)  The  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  is  accepted  by  many 
writers,  especially  among  socialists.  These  writers  assume 
that  the  family  necessarily  involves  not  only  an  exclu- 
sively domestic  life  for  all  women,  but  also  their  ecmtomic 
dependence.  They  behevc  this  dependence  to  be  not  merely 
a  survival  of  barbarism,  but  an  actual  immorality  in  its 
exchange  of  sex  attraction  for  economic  support.  Hence 
they  would  abandon  the  family  or  greatly  modify  it.    It 
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must  no  longer  be  "coercivt";  it  irill  be  coercive  undtr 
present  conditions. 

Fallacies  in  the  Dilemma. — Each  of  these  positions 
involves  a  fallac;  which  releases  us  from  tlw  itcccssit;  of 
choosing  between  thcin.  The  root  of  the  fallacy  in  each 
case  is  the  conception  that  tlie  economic  stMiis  detcrminct 
the  moral  end,  whereas  the  morai  end  ought  to  detcniiine 
the  economic  status. 

The  fallacy  of  the  pscudo^omeetic  theory  lies  in  sup- 
posing tlmt  the  home  must  continue  its  old  economic 
form  or  be  destroyed,  'n'hat  is  essential  to  the  family  ia 
that  niui)  and  wife,  parents  and  chtldreni  should  lire  in 
such  close  and  intimate  relation  that  they  may  be  mutually 
helpful.  But  it  is  not  essential  that  present  methods  of 
house  construction,  domei^ttc  ser\'i<;e,  and  the  whole  indus- 
trial side  of  home  life  be  maintained  Immutable.  There  it 
one  fundamental  dlrision  of  labor  between  men  and 
women.  The  woman  who  takes  marriaffc  at  its  full  scope 
aecepta  tlils.  "The  lines  whidi  it  follows  arc  drawn  not 
BO  much  by  the  woman's  Inability  to  work  for  her  family 
in  the  outside  world — »hc  constantly  does  so  wlicn  the 
death  or  illness  of  her  husband  throws  the  double  burden 
upon  her;  hut  from  the  obrious  fact  that  the  man  Is 
incapable  of  the  more  domestic  duties  incident  upon  the 
rearing  of  children."  '  But  this  does  not  involve  the  total 
life  of  a  woman,  nor  docs  it  imply  that  to  be  a  good  wife 
and  mother  every  woman  must  under  nil  potvsible  advance* 
of  industry  continue  to  lie  cook,  seamstress,  housemaid, 
and  the  rest.  True  it  is  that  If  a  woman  steps  out  of  ber 
pmfcRsion  or  trade  for  five,  ten,  twenty  years,  it  ts  in 
many  coses  difficult  to  reenter.  But  there  arc  some  occu- 
pations where  total  absence  is  not  necessary.  There  are 
others  where  her  added  experience  ought  to  be  an  asset 
instead  of  a  handicap.  A  motlier  who  Iia.t  been  well 
trained  oaglit  to  be  a  far  more  effective  teacher  in  her 
wholesome  and  intelli):;ent  influence.  She  ought  to  be  a 
*  U«lioa  UoMiiquFt^  Th»  familg,  p. 
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more  efficient  mnnftK'^''  t  worker  in  the  grcal  rariely  of 
civic  and  social  enterprises  of  both  paid  and  unpaid  char- 
acter. There  is  no  doubt  thnt  the  present  educational 
and  social  order  is  Buffering  because  deprived  of  the  com- 
petent service  which  many  married  women  might  render^ 
just  OS  women  in  their  turn  are  suffering  for  want  of  con- 
genial occupation,  suited  to  their  capacities  and  individual 
tastes.  A  growing  freedom  in  economic  pursuit  would 
improve  the  home,  not  injure  it.  For  nothing  that  inter- 
feres  with  normal  development  is  likely  to  prove  beneBciml 
to  the  family's  highest  interest. 

The  fallacy  of  those  who  would  aboliah  tJie  family  to 
emancipate  woman  from  economic  dependence  is  in  sup- 
posing tliat  liecause  the  woman  is  not  engaged  in  a  gain- 
ful occupation  she  is  therefore  being  supported  by  the 
man  for  his  own  pleasure.  This  is  to  adopt  tlic  absurd 
assumptions  of  the  very  condition  they  denounce.  Thia 
tlieory  at  most,  applies  to  a  marriage  which  is  conceived 
from  an  entirely  selfish  and  commercial  point  of  view.  If 
a  man  marries  for  his  own  pleasure  and  is  willing  to  pay 
a  casli  price ;  if  a  woman  marries  for  cash  or  support  and 
is  willing  to  pay  the  price,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  term  for  such  a  transaction.  The  result  is  not  a 
family  in  the  moral  sense,  and  no  ceremonies  or  legal  forms 
can  make  it  moral.  A  family  tn  the  moral  sense  exists  for 
a  common  good,  not  for  scl^sh  use  of  others.  To  sectire 
this  common  good  each  member  contributes  a  part.  If 
both  husband  and  wife  carry  on  gainful  occupations,  well; 
if  one  is  occupied  outside  the  home  and  the  other  within, 
well  also.  If  there  are  children,  the  woman  i»  likely  to  Iiavc 
the  far  more  difficult  and  wearing  half  of  the  common 
labor.  Which  plan  is  followed,  i.e..  whether  the  woman 
works  outside  or  within  the  home,  ought  to  depend  on  which 
plan  is  better  on  the  whole  for  all  concerned,  and  this  wtU 
depend  largely  on  the  woman's  own  ability  and  tastMi  and 
Upon  tltc  number  and  age  of  the  children.    But  tlie  eco- 
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noinic  relation  is  not  the  essentia)  thing.  Ilie  essential 
thing  U  that  the  economic  be  held  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  moral  conception,  before  marriage  and  after. 

The  Family  as  Consumer The  relation  of  the  family 

AS  consumer  to  society  and  to  tlw  economic  proceiM  at 
large  inToIres  also  an  important  moral  problem.  For 
while  production  has  been  taken  from  the  home,  tbe  aeket* 
ive  influence  of  the  family  over  production  through  it* 
direction  of  consumption  has  proportionally  increased. 
And  in  this  field  the  voman  of  the  family  is  and  should  be 
the  controlling  factor.  As  yet  only  the  internal  aspects 
have  been  conisidcred.  Most  wonwn  regard  it  tis  their  duty 
to  buy  economically,  to  secure  healthful  food,  and  make 
their  funds  go  as  far  ax  possible.  But  tlie  moral  respon- 
sibility does  not  stop  liere.  The  consumer  may  hare  an 
influence  in  helping  to  secure  better  conditions  of  produc- 
tion, such  as  sanitary  workshops,  reasontdjle  hours,  decent 
iragcs,  by  a  "white  labcL"  But  this  is  chiefly  valuable 
in  forming  public  opinion  to  demand  workroona  free  from 
disease  and  legal  abolition  of  sweatshops  and  child  labor. 
The  greater  field  for  the  consumers'  control  is  in  deter- 
mining the  kind  of  goods  ttiat  ahall  be  produced.  What 
foods  shall  be  produced,  what  books  written,  what  plays 
presented,  what  clothing  made,  what  housca  and  what  fur- 
nisliing  shall  be  provided — all  this  may  be  largely  deter^ 
mined  by  the  consumers.  And  the  value  of  simplicity,  util- 
ity, a])d  genuineness,  is  not  limited  to  the  eifecta  upon  tbe 
family  which  consumes.  The  workman  wlto  makes  fraud- 
ulent goods  can  hardly  help  being  injured.  The  economio 
waste  involved  in  the  production  of  what  satisfies  do  per* 
manent  or  real  want  is  a  serious  indictment  of  our  present 
civiliiatioii.  It  was  said,  under  the  subject  of  the  economie 
process,  tliat  it  was  an  ethically  desirable  end  to  have  in- 
crease of  goods,  and  of  tlie  kind  wanted.  We  may  now 
add  a  third  end:  it  is  inijwrtant  that  society  "hould  learn 
to  waut  the  kinds  of  goods  which  give  happiness  aod  not 
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merelj  crude  grntification.  Men  often  need  most  what 
they  want  least.  Not  only  the  happiness  of  life  but  ii» 
■progTKi^,  its  unfolding  of  nifw  capitciti««  nnd  interests,  is 
determined  largely  b;  the  direction  of  the  consumption. 
Womnn  i«  lierc  the  influential  factor. 
^^  If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  the  better  and  wider 
Ippducatioo  of  woman  tlian  the  dceirHbility  of  more  intelli- 
gent consumption,  society  would  have  ample  ground  to 
demand  it. 

g  6.    1TK8BTTI.BD    PBOBLEUB :    (S)    POUTICAI. 

The  family  may  be  regarded  as  a  political  tinit,  first 
in  Ha  implication  of  nome  control  of  the  members  by  the 
common  end,  and  in  the  second  place  in  its  relation  to  the 
authority  of  the  State. 

I.  Authority  within  the  Family. — If  the  political  char- 
acter of  the  family  were  kept  clearly  in  mind,  the  internal 
relations  of  the  members  of  the  family  would  be  on  a  far 
more  moral  basis  and  there  would  be  less  reason  for  frii^ 
tion  or  personal  clashes.  If  there  is  a  group  of  persons 
which  is  to  act  as  a  imily,  there  must  be  some  leadenthip 
and  control.  In  many  coses  there  will  be  a  common  con- 
viction as  to  the  Attest  person  to  lead  or  direct,  but  whera 
the  group  is  a  permanent  one  witl)  frequent  occasions  for 
diTergent  interests,  unity  has  been  maintained  either  by 
force  or  by  some  agency  regarded  by  the  people  as  embody- 
ing tlieir  common  will.  In  the  earliest  forms  of  society 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  clearly  distinguished  from 
personal  and  individual  command.  But  as  the  concep- 
tion of  the  poUtical  worked  free  from  that  of  the  personal 
agent,  it  could  be  recognized  more  and  more  that  the  ruler 
was  not  the  man — ^not  Henry  or  William, — but  tho 
King  or  tl>c  Parliament,  as  representing  the  nation.  Then 
govermnent  became  a  more  consciously  moral  act.  Obe- 
dience was  not  humiliating,  because  the  members  were 
vovereigi)  as  well  as  subject.     It  was  not  heterooomy  but 
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Rutonomy.  In  the  famil;  the  personal  relation  is  so  close 
that  this  iMwilj  ovx-rshadowH  tlie  fact  that  IIhtc  is  sIm 
a  farailjr  relation  of  a  political  sort.  The  man  in  Uie 
patriarchal  family,  and  sinov,  has  exercised,  or  hiM  had 
the  legal  right  to  exercise  authority.  And  with  the  legal 
theory  of  inequahty  to  support  him  it  is  not  strange  tliat 
he  should  o(t«ii  have  conceived  that  obedience  was  due  to 
him  as  a  person,  and  not  to  him  as,  in  certain  cases,  best 
representing  tlie  joint  purpotu!  of  tlic  family,  just  ns  in 
other  cases  the  woman  Itcst  represents  this  same  purpose. 

Equality  or  Inequality — But  even  when  there  hud  bMtaJ 
recognition  of  a  more  than  personal  altitude  the  queatv^H 
would  at  onco  arise,  arc  the  members  of  n  family  to  be 
considered  as  of  equal  or  unequal  importance?  The  an- 
swer until  recently  has  been  unequivocal.  In  spite  of  sudi 
apparent  exceptions  n»  chivalry,  and  the  court  paid  to 
beauty  or  wit,  or  the  honor  accorded  to  individual  wives 
und  mothers,  woman  has  seldom  been  taken  seriously  in  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  society.  Opportunities  for  edu- 
cation and  full  purticipation  in  the  thought  and  life  of 
civilization  are  very  recent.  Public  school  education 
for  girls  is  scarcely  a  century  old.  College  education 
for  women,  in  a  general  itcnse,  is  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. But  the  conviction  has  steadily  gained  that  democ- 
racy cannot  treat  half  Ihc  race  as  inferior  in  dignity, 
or  exclude  it  frwn  the  comradeship  of  life.  Under  primi- 
tive society  a  man  was  primarily  n  member  of  n  group 
or  caste,  and  only  secondarily  a  person.  A  woman  has 
been  in  this  situation  us  regards  her  sex.  She  is  now 
asserting  a  claim  to  be  considen^d  primarily  as  a  person, 
rather  than  as  a  woman.  This  general  nrorcment,  like  the 
economic  movement,  has  seemed  to  affect  the  attitude 
of  unmarrietl  women,  and  to  a  less  degree,  of  men, 
toward  marriage,  and  to  involve  an  instability  of  the  fam- 
ily tie.  The  question  is  then  this:  does  the  family  neces- 
sarily  involve  inequality,  or  can  it  be  maintained  on  a 
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basis  of  cqunlitj'?  Or  to  put  the  name  tiling  from  another 
angle:  if  the  family  and  the  modern  movement  toward 
equality  arc  at  variance,  which  ought  to  give  way? 

The  "p»eudo-domcstic"  theory  on  this  point  is  suggested 
by  its  general  position  on  the  economic  relations  of  the 
family  as  nln-ndy  stated.  It  believes  that  the  family  must 
be  maintained  as  a  distinct  sphere  of  life,  coordinate  in 
importance  for  social  welfare  with  the  intellectual,  artis- 
ti<^,  Aiul  economic  spheres.  It  holds,  further,  tliat  the  fam- 
ily can  be  maintained  in  this  position  only  if  it  be  kept  as 
a  unique  enntrolHng  influence  in  woman's  hfe,  isolated 
from  other  spheres.  This  of  course  involves  an  exclusion 
of  woman  from  a  portion  of  tlie  intelleetunl  and  political 
life,  and  tliereforc  an  inferiority  of  development,  even  if 
there  Is  not  an  inferiority  of  capacity.  Some  of  this 
school  have  maintained  that  in  America  the  rapid  advance 
in  education  and  intelligence  among  women  has  rendered 
them  BO  superior  to  the  avcrngi,'  man  who  has  to  leave 
sdiool  for  business  at  an  early  age  that  they  are  unwilling 
to  marry.  A  German  alliterative  definition  of  woman'* 
"sphere"  has  been  found  in  "the  four  K's" — Kirchc,  Kin- 
der, Ktiche,  und  KIcidrr. 

If  the  permanence  of  the  family  rats  on  the  mainte- 
nsDce  of  a  relation  of  inferiority,  it  is  indeed  in  a  perilous 
state.  All  tlic  :<ocial  and  political  forces  are  making  to- 
ward equality,  and  from  the  mora)  standpoint  it  is  im- 
possible successfully  to  deny  Mill's  closKic  statement,  "Tha 
only  school  of  genuine  moral  Kcntiment  is  society  between 
equals."  Sut  some  of  the  advocates  of  equality  have  ac- 
cepted the  name  fnllaciouM  Kcparation  between  the  family 
and  modem  culture.  They  have  assumed  that  the  family 
life  must  continue  to  be  unscientific  in  its  methods,  and 
meager  in  its  interests.  Some  women — like  some  men — un- 
doubtedly place  a  higher  value  on  book  leartucg,  musical 
and  dramatic  entertainment,  and  other  by-products  of 
modem  ciritization  than  on  the  elemental  huinaa  sytnpathies 
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and  powers  which  these  ahoiild  xcrvc  to  enrich.     It 
ruily  grantwl  tluit  the  opportunity  and  duty  of  W' 
as  wife  and  mother  arc  iimitHl  to  a  purely  unscientific 
vision   for  physical   wants   to  the  exclusion  of   scicntiJic 
methods,  inteUcctual  comradeship,  and  effective  ^applt 
with  moral  problcnw. 

Isolation  Not  the  Solution The  solution  for  the  p 

cnt  unrest  is  therefore  to  be  found  not  in  forcinf;  the  sepi 
ration  between  the  family  on  the  one  hand  and  the  in 
lectual,  political,  and  other  aspects  of  civiliiCHtion  on  the 
other,  but  in  a  mutual  permeation.  They  think  very 
lightly  of  the  elemental  strenftth  of  sex  and  parental  in- 
stincts who  ftuppoMc  tlint  th<:!te  are  to  l>e  overslaughed  in 
any  great  portion  of  the  race  by  cultural  interests.  And 
it  is  to  ignore  the  history  of  political  progrcM  to  suppoM 
that  organic  relations  founded  on  equality  and  democracy 
are  leas  stable  than  tl>ose  resting  on  superiority  and  sub- 
ordination. The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  part  of  life  so 
much  in  need  of  nil  that  modem  sctcnoe  can  give,  and  no 
liuld  for  intellect iiul  penetration  and  tcehitdogical  organi- 
sation so  great  as  the  family.  Correlative  with  its  control 
over  economic  proceMca  through  its  position  ««  consumer, 
is  its  influence  over  social,  educational,  and  political  life, 
through  its  relation  to  the  children  who  arc  constantly 
renewing  the  structure.  To  fulfill  the  possibilities  and  even 
the  duties  of  family  life  under  modern  conditions  requires 
t>oth  scientific  training  and  civic  activity.  Provisions  for 
health  and  instruction  and  proper  social  life  in  scboolt 
provisions  for  parks  and  goo<l  municipal  hoiisekeepingt 
for  public  health  and  public  morals, — these  demand  the 
intelligent  interest  of  the  parent  and  have  tn  most  cases 
their  natural  motive  in  the  family  necessities.  A  theory 
of  the  family  which  would  limit  the  parent,  especially  the 
mother,  to  "the  home"  needs  first  to  df^ne  the  limits  of 
"tile  home."  To  measure  its  rcsponHibiliticH  by  the  limit 
of  the  street  door  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the 
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sphere  of  justice  is  limited  by  the  walls  of  the  courtroom. 
A  broader  education  for  wootcn  is  certainly  justified  by 
precisely  thia  Inr^r  ineMning  of  the  care  of  childfm  aild 
of  the  family  interests.  The  things  of  greatest  impor- 
tance to  human  life  have  Hcarccly  Ixrn  touched  as  yet  by 
science.  We  know  more  about  astrophysics  than  about 
health  and  di«ea>c;  more  about  waste  in  ttcftm  power  than 
about  waste  in  foods,  or  in  education ;  more  about  classical 
nrclucology  than  about  tlw  actual  cnusi-s  of  poverty,  alco- 
holism, prostitution,  and  childlessness,  the  chief  enemies 
of  home  life.  In  the  light  of  the  actual  possibilities  and 
needs  of  family  life  two  [KMiitions  seem  equally  absurd :  the 
one  that  family  life  can  be  preserved  best  by  isolating  it. 
and  particularly  its  women,  from  culture;  the  other,  that 
it  docs  not  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  full  life.  Neither 
of  these  errors  can  be  corrected  apart  from  the  other.  It 
is  in  the  mutual  permeation  and  interaction  of  the  respect- 
ire  tpheres  of  family  and  cultural  life,  not  in  their  isola- 
tion, that  the  family  is  to  be  strengthened.  Here,  as  in  the 
economic  field,  no  one  family  can  succeed  entirely  by  itself. 
The  problem  is  largely  a  social  one.  But  every  family 
which  is  free  and  yet  united,  which  shows  comradeship  as 
well  as  mutual  devotion,  is  forcing  the  issue  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  more  perfect  family  of  the  future, 

2.  Authority  over  the  Family:  Divorce. — The  strains 
which  have  been  noticed  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  have 
centered  public  attention  on  the  outward  symptoms  of  un- 
rest and  maladaptation.  Current  discussions  of  family 
problems  are  likely  to  turn  largely  upon  the  increase  of  di- 
vorce. For  the  reasons  which  have  been  given  there  has 
doubtleM  been  increasing  tendency  to  seek  divorce,  and 
tliis  may  continue  until  more  stable  conditions  arc  reached. 
Now  that  the  authority  of  the  church  is  less  implicitly  ac- 
cepted, individuals  are  thrown  back  upon  their  own  volun- 
tary controls,  and  whether  marriages  are  arranged  by  pa- 
rents as  in  France,  or  formed  almost  solely  on  the  ioitia- 
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tire  anil  ungui<]ed  will  of  Oiv  partiet  u  ia  America,  the 
result  U  much  th«  same.  IVo  classes  of  persons  neck  di- 
Torce.  Thoxc  of  individtinliKtic  tcmpcrmmcnt,  who  bare 
formed  the  marriage  for  selitsh  ends  or  in  frivolous  mo- 
mcntSt  arc  likely  to  find  its  constraints  irksome  when  the 
expected  hAppinets  fails  to  he  rcalii«d  and  the  charm  of 
novelty  is  past.  This  is  simply  one  type  of  immoial  cow- 
duct  which  may  be  Komewluit  cliccked  by  public  opinion 
or  legal  restraint,  but  can  be  overcome  only  by  a  more 
serious  und  social  attitude  toward  all  life.  The  other  class 
flndit  in  the  bond  itself,  under  certain  cottdition*,  a  seem- 
ingly fatal  obstacle  to  the  very  purpose  which  it  was  dc- 
signtd  to  promote:  uiifaithfulncMi  cruelty,  (wbitual  intox- 
ication, and  other  less  coarse,  but  equally  effective  moclcii 
of  beliavior  init}'  be  dctitnictive  of  the  common  life  aiid 
morally  injurious  to  the  children.  Or  alienation  of  spirit 
may  leave  external  companionship  empty  of  moral  unity 
an<)  vahic,  if  not  positively  opposed  to  self-respect.  This 
class  is  evidently  actuated  by  sincere  motives.  How  far 
society  may  he  justified  in  permitting  di.'W>Iution  of  tlic 
family  under  these  conditions,  and  how  far  it  may  properly 
insist  on  Home  porsonal  Kacrifice  for  t)w  sake  of  larger 
social  ends  is  simply  another  form  of  the  problem  wtiidt 
we  considered  in  tlie  economic  field — the  antithesis  between 
individual  rights  and  public  welfare.  The  solution  in  each 
case  cannot  be  reached  by  any  external  rale.  It  will  bo 
found  only  in  the  gradual  Kociallxing  of  the  individual  on 
Uic  one  hand,  and  in  the  correlative  development  of  society 
to  the  point  where  it  respects  all  its  members  and  makes 
greater  freedom  possible  for  them  on  the  other.  Mean- 
while it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  very  conception 
of  permanence  in  the  union,  upheld  by  the  state,  is  itself 
effective  toward  thoughtful  and  wcU-considered  action 
after  as  welt  as  before  marriage.  Some  causes  of  friction 
may  be  removed,  some  tendencies  to  alienation  may  be  sup- 
pressed, if  the  situation  is  resolutely  faced  from  tJie  stand- 
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point  of  a  Inrgcr  social  interest  rather  than  from  tliat  of 
momentary  or  private  concern. 

General  Law  of  Social  Health. — Divorce  is  a  symptom 
rallier  than  a  ilittease.  The  main  reliance  in  cases  of  fam- 
ily pathology,  as  for  the  diseases  of  the  industrial  and 
economic  system,  is  along  the  Iinc4  which  modem  science 
is  pursuing  in  the  6eld  of  medicine.  It  is  isolating  certain 
specific  organisms  which  invade  the  system  under  favorable 
arcumstancea  and  disturb  its  equilibrium.  But  it  finds 
that  the  best,  and  in  fact  the  only  ultimate  protection 
against  disease  is  in  the  general  "resisting  power"  of  the 
living  process.  This  power  may  be  temporarily  aided  by 
stimulation  or  surgery,  hut  the  ultimate  source  of  its  re- 
newal is  found  in  the  steady  rebuilding  of  new  structures 
to  replace  the  old  stagnation;  the  retention  of  broken- 
down  tissues  means  weakness  and  danger.  The  social  or- 
ganism docs  not  escape  this  law.  Science  will  succeed  in 
pointing  out  the  specific  cauttes  for  many  of  the  moral 
evils  from  which  wc  suffer.  Poverty,  crime,  social  injus- 
tice, breaking  down  of  the  family,  political  corruption, 
are  not  all  to  be  accepted  simply  as  "evils"  or  **wicked- 
ness**  in  general.  In  many  cases  their  amount  may  be 
greatly  reduced  when  we  understand  their  specific  causes 
and  apply  a  specific  remedy.  But  the  great  reliance  is 
upon  the  primal  forces  which  have  brought  mankind  so  far 
along  the  line  of  advance.  The  constant  remaking  of 
values  in  the  itearch  for  the  genuinely  satisfying,  the  con- 
stant forming,  criticizing,  and  reshaping  of  ideals,  the 
reverence  for  a  larger  law  of  life  and  a  more  than  indi- 
vidual moral  order,  the  outgoing  of  sympathy  and  love, 
the  demand  for  justice — all  these  are  the  forces  which 
have  built  our  present  social  system,  and  these  mu*t  con- 
tinually reshape  It  into  more  adequate  expressions  of  gen- 
uine moral  life  if  it  is  to  continue  unimpaired  or  in  greater 
vigor. 

We  do  not  know  in  toy  full  aense  wbeoce  tJie  life 
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of  the  spirit  oomcs,  Mid  w«  cannot,  whSe  atftniluig  opoi 
the  platfonn  of  ethics,  predict  iU  future.  But  if  our 
ctudy  huR  ihown  anything,  it  i»  thiit  the  moral  if  a  life,  not 
k  KKnethin^  readj  mode  and  complete  once  for  alL  It  it 
instinct  with  movaneot  and  strufjglc,  and  it  ia  precisely 
the  new  and  »vriouH  aituations  which  call  out  new  vigor 
and  lift  it  to  higher  levels.  Ethical  science  tracing  this 
process  of  growth,  has  as  its  aim  not  to  create  life — for 
the  life  is  present  already, — but  to  discover  its  laws  and 
principlca.  And  this  should  aid  in  making  its  further 
advance  Htrongcr,  freer,  and  more  assured  because  more 
istelligent. 
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Eaeklcl.  on  pcrHiwJ  rcspontM- 
tty,  104 

"  Pasan,  J.  O.."  508 

FnmVly.  or  Iloutrhold  Group.  33- 
31;  aA  an  agenejr  in  early  to- 
detr,  4'-0;  a*  affertcd  by  re- 
fltvtiTC  aMr«liVi  193t  and 
contract,  t43|  bfrtorr  of.  STI- 
0;  |wychokif[feid  baits  of,  513- 
84 1  strain  in,  5M-9t  present 
fneton  of  strain  in.  590-4;  and 
Ibe  economic  order,  594-Bi 
a«thority  In,  d99-403;  and  dl- 
vi>fcc,  603-S 

FccJinK*.  the  hedonirilc  ultlnmlcy 
il:2j;  itii  Amltijc"''"*  tcnn,  049- 
51;  Mill  on  iiii]H>rtance  of,  S94 

Priiil,  m  Blood  Feud 

Flchte,  400 

Fisher,  G.  P,  143 

FUkc^  John.  561 

PlP«nclil>rs.  abiiatx  of,  fiSS 

FranciM'snii.   149   f. 

Fmnckc,  Kiino.  149 

Freedom.  I'autine  coiiception. 
K«i  fonnnl  nnd  mil,  I5H  IT. 
437-!>.  4H3  r..  Mi  t^  SM,  AWl 
nee  Rij^ts 

Prcuiid,  K,  U5 

Gnltleo,  IM 

<;enetic  Method  in  F.thlcm  3 

Gentleman,  In  Gre«cc,  110  f.  i 
medirviU  nnd  cUm  ide*l  of, 
144  f..  149.  155-7 

GcnunfC.  J.  F.,  101 

Gcnrffc  Hrnr7,  lii}.  510  f. 

CicniiHns  customs  of,  18.  SSt 
chnrftctrr  nnd  (dealt,  143  f, 
149;  famil}-  ninonic.  5T5  f. 

Golden  Hulc.  SM 

Good,  the,  sls  subject  of  etMca.  I, 
T  f.  12.  J08-5.  915.  33«.  1^41; 
orlgtn  of  the  conception  of 
moral,  163  f.;  in  Kro<^  moral- 
ity, 09-73;  Hebrew  ideuJa  of, 
107-9;  HipiIfWnce  in  Grrck 
Ihouirhl.  113.  117.  119.  IJit 
Grrch  iiulividuali.itic  and  hedo* 
nisUc  theories  of,  iMt  Plat* 
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on,  131-4,  I3fl  t^  140i  Ari«totl« 
OD,  13i  t^  138;  and  modera 
clvillMtion,  mt  It.,  £57  t.(  H 
happtnws,  iQd.  Cliiipt«r  XEV.i 
pnratc  antl  xcncral.  ^0-300, 
SOBi  th(!  (rw.  }08,  3»t,  3M; 
good  men  lu  standnrd,  i79, 
&ti  rational  and  smduous, 
337;  wulth  am  WT;  tec  Mnp- 
plnc^s,  Vdliic 

Goodnirui.  :?33,  JAl;  formal  and 
matcrlnJ.  1S9  n.(  <if  chnrarlcr, 
fltt  Olid  liapiiinrHH,  <94|  and 
toclnl  Intrrcsl.  !9»:  IntrinMC. 
31S-3i}i  and  progress,  433;  *cc 
Virtue 

Gorernmrnl,  dlrtnisl  of,  474;  nv 
form  of,  479-80:  nee  abo 
Statu 

Gny.  J.  H..  IT 

Crocks,  Mrly  customs,  18  f.,  4d( 
compnrn]  wtlh  fictirrw*,  91  f.; 
moral  d«vvlopmcnt  of,  111-41. 
197.  915,  917  f. 

Grrrn,  on  duty,  Kit  on  hedo- 
nUm,  ?<19:  on  priKlton]  value  of 
utiMtarianisin,  iBI-Si  on  moral 
progpesi.  4^ 

GrosM-iip,  JiidfTF,  Hi 

Crote.  19.  17J  f..  119 

Group  Idral.  ni«dlt?val.  144  f.; 
Me  ClHfu  Id«al 

Group  IJfc.  cnrly,  Chnpler  II. i 
nrcHsarjr  to  understand  moral 
life  17;  lfpl<-al  fart*  of.  17; 
liInsMp.  21  IT.i  rainlly.  93  ff.| 
ewnerdilp  of  tnnd  In.  H;  other 
economic  aspects  of,  is  f.  i 
political  upccta  of.  3U-30; 
rlylitu  niid  mponsilrilitlu  of 
indiridual  In,  ?T-30;  rcllstous 
luppcls  of,  30-2|  age  and  »ex 
group*  in.  33-4;  moral  tlgnll\- 
cnnrr  of,  M  f. 

Croup  Mofnllty,  M  f,  41  H.; 
'-aloca  and  defects  of,  Sft-73t 
In  enrir  Hebrcir  life,  93;  In 
Middle  AgM.  144  f.i  penist- 
mce  of.  lJ:t-JH;  In  Icfpil  prog- 
reu,  isiSi  und  intcriiatiODal  re- 
latioiu,  481  f.;  tR  industrial 
amflkts,  500 


tf*blt.  and  cbtwcUr,  9  tf  U> 


309;  efff<t  on  Itnowlcrtge,  319| 
effect  upon  dnirc.  S^M-^ 

Hndlej-.  A.  T,  47S  ».,  *Bfl,  Sfl3 

HuniinurabI,  Code  of,  Bj^  103, 
S74 

IlapDJneas.  and  plounire,  >30, 
363;  ambtKully  In  conception 
of,  966 1  rehtion  to  derfre,  Hi- 
4;  M  xtondard,  9TS-0Di  ele- 
ments in  ita  constitution,  9SI-3i 
final  or  moral,  284:  ftencnU, 
aW;  and  sympathy.  900-3 1  and 
efficiency,  373;  priTotc  and 
public,  395-7;  sec  Eudcrao- 
niton.  Good 

Itulitt,  on  Dcntham,  308;  on  ex- 
citement, 409  It. 

Ileom.  M 

Hebrcn'ii,  early  morality,  ISt 
mural      dcTFlopmcnt.      91>I10 

^compared  witli  Greclt,  91 

imtonitin.  WOj  Hebrew.  lOS  f. 
Grceli,  \m,  m  f.i  criticism  of, 
1169-75:  anlverulistic.  ISO 
rjtnirtic  chnmrter  of,  3H(>-94 
kant'k,  309:  paradox  of.  359 
It*  theory  of  duly,  353 

Hefrel.  on  Imtitutiunal  character 
of  morals  3*5-fi 

Higli-niindednoa,  Aristotle'*  dc- 
icriplion  of,  135  n. 

Htiiibouse,  L.  T.,  oo  formation 
of  custom,  54;  on  social  order 
aod  individuality,  4901  on  tba 
famtlr.  5TS  f,  ST7 

HMTding.  953  n. 

Honoty,  188,  411,  4Sa 

Honor,  iM«.  144  f..  1T« 

Hnscn,  95 

Hospitality,  in  group  morality, 
67 

"  How,"  the.  In  conduct.  S-fl,  998 
f..  9i0:  in  itroup  morality.  tS 
f.;  In  Hebrew  morality,  109  ff. 
in  Gm)t  ethics,  136  IT.;  see  At- 
titude 

Howard,  576 

Tbsen,  89.  100,  157.  309,  588 
Ideal,  p*.  actuaJ  In  Greek  thouglit, 

13«-8|  iMMlait  of.  491  f. 
India,  customs  of,  96,  S3,  5M 
IndlMU   (Americao),  94,  43,  H 
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ImlKTrrvnt  AcU,  90S-6,  SlO-tl 

Indirldunl.  Ib«,  tn  Ctrl)'  irroap 
life,  90.  «  r„  97-90.  94,  tl  t.; 
wUlalon  of  wltli  gmip,  T4,  79 
f,  M  ff..  88.  184-^  4W|  ■menc 
Hebrra-t,  IM;  AeniopatM  <»f. 
In  modern  civiliuUoDi  148-69 1 
a*  nff cried  by  rcAecUTe  moraJ- 
ily.  iS7-»3;  mA  Mclrtr,  40?- 
30  i  rcUIioo  to  vorponUom 
and  unions.  iOO-Si  *oc  IbiIM- 
(luaJisnt,  Self 

Indlrlduallsm.  M  fnctor  In  trui- 
tition  from  (custom  to  con- 
•dcnrc,  TSi  force*  produdnit, 
1«-«7t  in  Israel,  M,  108.  lUi 
1b  Gtrrn.  Ili-M,  4S9;  In 
Orcck  ethk-al  theory-,  IM-6|  in 
modem  world.  l49-4»,  IM<«, 
990-S,  439  f.  I  in  ethical  theory. 
M5  f.,  890:  Oirirk'n  crltldsnt 
of.  9G«  f.;  lu!Clo^lall^  260  IT, 
901  r.|  u  aelfiMiiertlon.  3dS- 
T«(  true  and  false,  4Slt  poliU- 
cal  formuln  of,  489  f.;  in  CG»- 
Bonlc  thrarv,  593-S5r  dcmo- 
CMlic.  iiA.  430  f.!  -  iurrivaJ  of 
the  flttMt,"  iiS,  S>U.4;  rallies, 
037  {.,  148  f.i  doeti  not  secure 
mtl  freedom,  Sif);  nor  Juittce, 
»30  ff..  4*1,  448  f.i  other  de- 
fects of.  561  If.i  In  U.  S.  Con- 
ttitutiou,  431 1  on  "  unearned 
taieremcnt."  404  f.;  In  family, 
SM|  see  IndlrlduaL  Srif 

Industry,  ax  a  rationnliilnR 
agent?-,  3f)-19j  dllTerciitlBlioH 
in.  41  ■  as  u  «oc!nlixiii)i  agency, 
49  f.i  factor  in  e!Te<iiii)(  traii- 
altion  from  eualuai  to  con- 
•rictiee,  Td-H:  modern  develop- 
ment of.  144-9 1  agpncie*  of, 
497 

Initiation,  in  primitive  tribe*.  48 

iMtltuttons.  199-^4,  Jii,  ^4-ti;  stc 
Chapter  XX. 

latentiou,  and  Mollre.  949-44, 
fl4T-e,  301;  and  accident.  «3, 
104,  430-60:  «ce  Dclltwration 

JntalUoiialinn,  U6.  iS^l,  306 1  dis- 
madon  of,  3I>-J4i  and  cmuIs- 
try,  MS-8 

Ireland,  uidcDt  law  of,  U  U  01, 

as 


Israd,  moral  devekinment  of, 
Vl-IlO,  107 

Janies,  William,  mi  Uw  aodal 
Keif.  84-7;  on  animal  actM^, 
DM;  on  effect  of  coMtlaa  on 
\atu,  943 

Japanese  mornllty,  18 

Jttul.  loe  f..  10» 

Job.  mornl  theor7  In,  97,  101  t, 
106 

JudtnncntK.  mnrnl:  «ec  Moral 

Jiiral  Influence.  7.  lOS,  113  f.. 
177,  918-0.  e/t,  3]»,  34S-6,  438, 
444-&,  467-8 

Juatice,  in  primltiTe  aocietf,  31 
f.i  M  HeWw  Ideal.  94  f..  09 
t„  Iu6  f.|  in  Greek  theory,  113 
f.;  natural  and  conrcnlional, 
190  f.  I  as  tnlerett  of  the 
itronficr.  199-4;  modem  de- 
mand for.  148.  16t  ff.t  and 
eharltjr,  148,  S88  f.;  tirtue  of, 
414-7;  derclopment  of  d*tL 
446-63;  fonnnl  and  nubalantlal. 
464  f,  431 :  six-inl,  161,  410i  491, 
446-8;  the  new.  4S0  f.;  and  In- 
dlTldiialimit,  430-4;  In  dUtribn- 
tion.  tbeoria  of.  U4-40 

KaHrs.  clanship  among^  19,  SS 
Knnt,  on  unsocial  soclabletMH  of 
man,  74;  forced  of  progreMa 
87  f.;  his  Crili<iur  of  fmr* 
Rfanin,  106)  on  dipiity  of 
man,  16T;  ftenenl  ilnndpolnt, 
16Q;  indiriduallsm  of,  191;  and 
the  ~  Uw  of  nnture."  iNi  n. ;  on 
morsl  Inw,  99l4-n;  on  the  Good 
Will,  iMKIi  hU  theory  of  trUI 
dlsTiiMed,  341  ■44>:  on  egoistic 
hedonism,  t^:  theoTy  of  prac- 
tical reason.  309-17;  theory  of 
duty.  344,  340-49)  on  le^ty 
and  morallt}-,  439;  cf.  also  331, 
4B9.  480 
KIdd.  Diidlej-,  19.  M.  34 
Kinsliip.  91  ff.t  see  tiruup  Life 
Knowledge,  place  In  morals,  914; 
tlicories  of.  B31-Ji  clo»e  oon- 
iieclion  with  emotion,  946  n.] 
with  clistueter,  a7»i  aee  Cliu»- 
ter  XVI.;  Kanfs  theory  of, 
309-1 6  {   Intultioual   thcoiy   o^ 
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317-2*!  rAniljtical  view,  Mfi-0| 
principles  in,  333-*;  und  sjtii- 
path}-,  33t;  and  coiudeDCe, 
418-33 

Labor,  dlfffprnllntlon  of.  In  carlr 
Hwicty,  41 1  till'  gt'ritlrmHH  Hiiil, 
liii;  chiitoh  and.  130;  unA  the 
Inw.  S(H-7;  oiiidltloiis  of,  iW 
f.:  of  wcitnen  und  {'tiUdren,  iW 
f.i  exptoitntlon  of,  m-i:  I'rof. 
Senger'a  pro^tininie  for  IK-Iir- 
flt  of,  5fl«  ff.i  we  Indiulry, 
L^bor  Union,  CHpltnl 

Ishar  Union,  moral  uspecU  uf, 
4W  f.t  rrvlies  (croiip  morality, 
MO;  relatiuns  tu  the  law.  M3 
IT,]  dbwdvnntnKPt  of.  £03-6: 
vtolence  of.  Uti  open  and 
doaed  ahop.  S£9  tf. 

LalMS-falre,  161,  ITS 

Land,  "  unearned  Increment," 
310  t.,  iU  t 

l^iikenler,  Ray,  leS 

I^w,  0%  control  In  ([roup  life,  iO- 
<i3i  in  Hebrew  taoni  develop- 
ment,   9A-K;     rlKhtcounncilX     of 

ttw.  I03i  Ureek  ronceptioins  of, 
11M3|  of  nature  130,  13S. 
Ita,  4«i  HoiiiAK,  U9,  \M, 
K3i  Knd  gf^eriunent,  19*  f.; 
oa  dcHnlnK  rights,  4>Si;  devrl- 
Apment  of,  Ha  ff.i  formal  In. 
46*!  needed  teforma  In.  488  (T.: 
r«dation  to  ror)>r>rjitloni  and 
unions,  A03-7:  needed  to  em- 
body and  enforce  ninnil  stnnd* 
nrds,  iiO  f.t  moral,  see  Jural; 
■nd  Itlnht:  »cc  Citll  Society, 
Courts,  JnKlice,  Lck&I.  State 
I^fcnl  nnd  Moral,  ITT,  18?  f.. 
4Xt.  Vm,  U^M.  4«T-8|  tM  kIm 
Jurnl,  Ijiw.  Itirht 

Levels  of  conduct.  aTJ),  SI,  73 
IJnblllty,  Tfjuals  ntemal  r«apon- 

«il>ility,  iA6 
Liberty,  (trunitle   for,  84  f,j  %ee 

Frwdom,  lUithts 
-Life,"    Hebrew    and    ChrtaHon 

moral  ideal,  lOT;  the  morel  u, 

600 
I.ocke.  on  nahirnl  rltthtR,  IM;  nil 

the   "nAlurul    liglit,"    IfiOt    bi* 


Et»ay,  166 1  on  danger  of  Axed 

rulci,  Sra 
Love,    l>et»*fn    the    sews.    107j 

psycholoi^eal   analysis   of,  ITS 

ir.;  a*  moral  Ideal.  100.  lOS  f. 
Lubbock.  *iA 

Machine,  In  productloit,  507  f. 

Miicl^mmn.   ii 

Mujclc,  coiitraMed  with  rpllglon, 
30  n.:  inltuence  on  morals,  UT 
f.  {  Rrr  Tal)on» 

Maine,  status  and  contract,  90| 
Slav  famillc*,  60 

Mnlloclt,  W.  H.,  433 

Marriage.  reKuIationii  for.  In 
group  morality,  fi*  f.j  viola- 
tion of,  provokes  mural  reftec- 
Hon.  I06i  In  rcDectivc  morality, 
lt>3i  and  conlriivt.  4^3;  Roman, 
574  f.;  church  views  of,  570  f,; 
see  Divorce,  Family,  Sex 

Marti,  9fl      ■ 

Mead,  C   H..  164 

Mean,  Aristotle's  conception  of, 
IS*  f. 

McaMire,  amonK  Greek*,  112  f. 

Mrn'K  clubs  and  liousea,  33  f. 

Mioih.  99 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  on  Beiitham^ 
metluxl.  JSi  a,;  on  motive  and 
Intention,  MS;  on  dIspMltlon. 
iHl  on  partial  nnd  complete 
Intent.  256;  on  the  de«ir«ble, 
965i  on  the  quality  of  pleasure, 
979-80:  on  iilllltaTl«n  Etnndnrd, 
306:  on  jtrnenil  linppineis,  190; 
criticUm  of  Bcntham.  ^3;  od 
dedre  for  $ociHl  unity,  if94,  m, 
996;  un  personal  affectlanii.  299 
n.;  on  fieneral  rules,  S30|  as 
democrabc  Indlrtdiialist.  525; 
on  private  property,55S  f„S5S{ 
on  equality  In  the  family,  601 

Monoslkisni.  149  f.,  185  f.,  187; 
women  jindcr,  570  f. 

Moral,  ilcririition  of  term.  I  f.t 
eharnctetlslic.i  of,  5-13.  49  f., 
51,  73,  89,  Ml-Ili  conceptions, 
derivation  of,  17B-T;  differen- 
tiation of,  177-02;  see  Morality 

Morniitv.  customary  or  gnnip,  51 
tt-i  deflncfl.  73:  Hrtirew,  91  ff. 
(Chapter  VI.)  |  Greek,  111  ff. 
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(Chapter  Vlt.)!  Modern.  143 
tt.t  (^Klotnary  and  rrOreVrr, 
tompuTrd.  Ill  ff.i  Kuhirdlvc 
■nil  objcrlivc,  USt  Ktuiit  riew 
of,  3<K)10i  HOCUl  MtUK  of. 
43lt  «id  legaltty,  433,  49«; 
rhtllgfl      INi      nrccuilaln]      b)- 

pramt  ooooomic  roiidltlomi, 
4M  f^  517  ff. 
UorM,  or  mrIoiim,  Chapter  IV.; 
dtdalUan,  Al  i  mithurily  and 
origin  of,  M-4;  meant  of  cn< 
fbrctiu,  M-T.  na 

aioUKi.  9111.  IMS.  33Tt  In  ciutom- 
aiy  morality,  70;  purity  of.  In- 
Wted  on  by  Hebmri,  lOA  f.{ 
MlaUon  la  effort  and  nrhlcne- 
nent)  MS-C;  rrlHllon  li>  iiitm- 
tion,  iifl-W.  M7-«.  *8l:  hrdo- 
nlntlc  Ihniry  of,  rritii-liri),  KS, 
9e»^^l  sj-mpnUi}-  iis.  JOTKIDUi 
KuiUan  view  of,  H4fi-Hi  ricolft- 
tk^  3T9-e0t  altruistic  S8A-itt  in 
budncM,  539,  511  f. 

Natural Itm.  <rlhlcal,  3ni)-75i  and 
iiidividuttllam.  in  the  e^utiomlc, 
ASS.  S»-4;  >cc  Nature 

Natnn  eppoaed  to  contention 
nmmic  GrenkK,  111  f.;  134-31, 
134;  in  modem  dc»elopmcnt 
of  riglits,  15^  f.|  versus  urti- 
BcUllty  of  raclcty,  <MI  f.;  kc 
KAturailmi 

Nemesis.  13^  139 

Newton,  165 

Nl«ts8che.  m,  I«.  3T0  n. 

Nineteenth  Cratury,  dei-elopment 
of  intelligence  in,  Ifi3 

Obliicntions,    1 60 1    uid    responnl- 
biHty.  440;  nnd  rlilits,  441;  sm 
Duty 
Opportunity,  cqiinl,  Mti  f,  S4B 
OptiiiiiHm  und  couriiae,  413-3 
■"Orrnon  fiuc,"  drrliiion  of  U.  S, 

Supreme  Court  in.  540 
Ouffht,  176;  «or  Du^ 
Owen,  161 

Pain',  351  n. 
Pantfal.  149 
V^rUtti,  political.  478 


Paul,  hll  rthira,  100.  106  f. 

pence,  ns  moral  ideal,  lOS 

PrrffvlionlEni,  SSI 

Pettttmlam,  aiid  courafte,  41S 

PlMbr,  1» 

Plato,  on  tlie  neceatity  of  Ona 
mural  tctuc,  2;  nMtrol  InHumce 
of  arl,  4*i  doty  to  strangen, 
fl7{  on  iDeanrc,  112;  rellchiMs 
eritlc.  116;  on  the  -gentk- 
moji,"  1 17 1  prewntii  arfpi* 
mentx  of  Individ iiiilids,  130  ff,; 
on  the  State.  1^,  IM  t.;  oa 
the  Rood,  lat  ff.;  on  pleasure, 
ISl  f. I  on  the  ideal.  130  ff.;  on 
the  Klf.  140;  on  rale  of 
wealthy,  401 ;  on  prirate  prop- 
erty.  404 

Pleaaurr.  food  measured  117. 
among  early  Itebrew*,  lOI; 
(■recli  doctrines  of.  \ii  f.,  133 
f.i   not   the   ol)j(vt   of   desire, 

MD-Tl;  i|unlily,   ^79.  992^  300; 

relation  to  lupuiocM,  S30,  981- 
3;  and  ■ympatbr,  Ml-St  coo* 
trol  of,  40T-8 

Police  Power.  SOi-T,  540  f„  555  f. 

Pollock  and  hlaiUnnd,  40O.  576 

Pott.  61 

Principles.  IT9;  nature  of,  333-4; 
la  motim,  350-9 

Prublen»«f  Moral  Theory,  Chap- 
ter   XI.    (d1I-93)i    cUwlAed, 

901 1  914-5,  im.im.aai 

Prodiidlon.  moral  omt  of.  489; 
(Adency  of,  in  Indivlduatlttlc 
(ystemx,  jcH;  regulation  of, 
538   f. 

Property.  In  prlntltii*  growM. 
94-6;  taboo  as  aubttttule  tar, 
55;  M  fkCtOT  In  KTOWtb  of  in- 

diriduatiam,  79  /.  8S,  94.  119 
f.;  Plato  on.  ISO;  tlic  Church 
on.  146  f.{  and  wenlth.  4S7  f.; 
and  charncter,  490;  sneial  aa- 
pcet*  of,  Wl  f.i  private,  and 
socinl  w-elrarr,  4!n-5;  Implies 
pulillc  service.  519-7)  rolue  of 
private.  S5I :  dcfnctji  In  pr«»- 
rnl  «yttciii,  l!5I   (T. 

Prophets,  Hebrew.  99  t. 

Protafcorsa.  3 

Prolektantiam,  conccpUon  of 
oiarrtaf^,  511 
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PtiWtr  Agcn<y,  theory  of,  MS, 
Chnpter  XXV.  i  Hctvuntagrs 
c-Iniiitrd  by.  KtV  IT. 

Public  own  ml  lip,  W*  f. 

Publicity,  necouity  of.  ill  f.. 
S90   f. 

PunUhment,  aa  imcsHilatlnK 
mom]  Jtidsment,  00  f.;  crll 
ttewed  an  by  Hrbrcwa,  90  f., 
101  {  and  dCity,  303^;  nnd  Jus- 
UcF,  417;  ami  »orlnl  wrifure, 
iU-3i  and  inti^nt,  401;  reform 
of,  470 

Puritanft,  conception  of  Cod- 
givrn  rlKl>t<^,  l^i  of  "rl,  15S> 
emptuisiacd  vnlue  of  work,  116 

Reasoa,  ss  ckmtmt  Ed  tlip  morsl, 
10,  I>r,  40-2{  lU  ttnndan! 
among  Urerks,  91,  131  f.  1S4| 
mjK  of,  163,  136;  tec  Chnplcr 
XVI.i  defined,  StXi;  irlallori  (o 
dcHirCi  308;  a  priori  of  Knnt, 
310;  Id   lorlnl,  ST5(   value  of 

Srindplcs,  333;  and  lyinpalhy, 
M;  opnofiltlon  to  dwire,  33H, 
Slot  and  vlrtu<r,  40A;  and  con- 
wkntioiiincss,  4IS-i:( 

Kclljcion,  in  fiirly  vroup  life,  30- 
*!  norinli/iiiK  force,  fli  f.j 
tiiorni  ii|n'Mi.'y  iiEuung  Helircws, 
W-IW;  Grpck,  llfi  f,  I39-Ili 
Idciils  of  niedio-VHl,  14^-T; 
modem  devclopmmt  of,  I4S- 
Mi  nnd  (iistamnry  morality, 
180i  in  rHIwtive  morality.  195 
ff^433,  44.4;  a.i  sanction  of  the 
ftunlly,  iB3t  sfe  Church, 

RoMlwMncc.  les  tr. 

Reqxiiulblllty,  roller  tivc.  In 
KTOup  life.  I7-«,  63.  TO,  ICtt; 
dciTlopnicTil  of  pcr*ona),  104 
f..  141,  113,  lis,  IS]  r.i  mcan- 
inic  of,  4.1^-9;  for  iu-cldrnl4, 
4di^-l}0|  fur  <iBrplrMii«s  and 
ncffUgence.  4(l:t-S:  a*  affected 
by  modem  eeonouilc  eoiidiUOoai 
400-3,   519   f. 

Rrvcrmcr.  30  n„  M>,  II.  140,  407 

Hevolution,  AmericaD,  IM;  Eng- 
tbd>.  151;  Frrnch,  l»i  Indu6- 
trial.  149.  Jf>l 

Rielil,  W..  AAS 

Ul^t,  tu  iubject  of  ethlci  and 


moml  JudgmpnU.  1-3,  37  f, 
901-3,  215,  3I«.  M4.  307  tl.; 
meaning  of.  T  f.,  17T.  IfW  f, 
894  f.  I  u  standard,  7.  89,  H9, 
87:  among  Hebrews  as  rlght- 
fousncM,  103-4.  109;  among 
Greeks  aa  Justice,  113  f^  140; 
8CC  alio  Jural,  Justice,  LaW| 
Reason,  Standard 

RIghtoouxncss,  typical  theme  in 
Hebrrw  moraUtr>  »  '■>  9»,  101, 
109  ff..  109,  188;  as  Justice, 
414;   M'c  Right,  Justice 

Rifchts,  development  of,  83  ff., 
151  ff.;  natural,  159  f.;  modem 
Bsnertian  of,  186;  and  freedom, 
440;  ud  obllgnUon*,  441;  phy*- 
1<«1.  4U-4I  mentaU  44S-9: 
dvll.  459;  contract,  451;  of  as- 
soeintlon,  453;  to  U4C  of  courts, 
454;  development  of  civil,  44ft- 
66;  political,  473-4 

Ritual.  55 

Roman  ticists,  on  art  and  moral- 
ity, 155 

Rome,  Kovernment  nnd  law,  coi>- 
Iribution  to  modern  mora  1 1  tr 
of.  I4J.  14^.  il»,  Ki:  pntrl* 
archnl  family,  579,  574  f. 

Rou,   R.  .\..  IW 

ROUMCflU,  159   t.  Hi 

RuIm,  general,  315-34:  <uid  can»- 
intry,  Hi^-A;  and  legalism,  Sam 
0;  utiliturinn  new  of,  3^-3>t 
distinguished  from  principles, 
333-4 

Sanctions,  Renlham's  theorr  of, 
354;   IntcrnHl,  369 

SeepUcs.  134,  as 

Schiller,  49;  on  Kant,  SU 

Seltopenhauer,  88 

Schurtc.  33 

Science,  as  agency  In  eff'eetbig 
the  tmnsltlon  from  ciiitom  to 
conscience,  7(1-601  iu  Greek  de- 
velopment. 114-9;  in  modem 
period,  145,  167  f.i  InHoence 
oa  moraU,  469.  473-4;  a*  pro- 
moting Justice.  547-9;  and 
family  problems.  593   f.,  601-S 

Seaicer.  Ilenrv  R„  prOfinumiM  of 
social  lcgt«Iation,  560  ff. 

Secret  aodetiob  33 
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Swbohin.  P.,  89,  SI 

Srlf.  hitchrr  and  lowtr,  8,  MT  t.t 
social,  bow  built  up,  II,  80  ff.; 
IndiFidval  nnd  trlWl  or  <iim, 
8S  fit  Crrck  rontrplion  uf, 
138-11 1  the  twofold,  HlOi  Ar- 
nold on,  388;  Kant  on,  347;  lu 
social.  39*.  MJi  rii-litioiu 
theorjr  of.  Wl,  3W;  tliporim  re- 
nrdlng  It*  nntur«,  »rf  Chnplrr 
XVIII.;  ulf-deniiU.  3ei-S| 
mlf-MScrtlon,  M6IV-T4i  Mdf-lo>ve 
■ad  beocToIcnre,  374-01 1  »*lf- 
mHMtlon,  3!>l-ti  set  Indlvid- 
ImL  Self-McrinM; 

8eU-mKTiticc.  ma-Hi  cf.  101.  MB- 
301,  SW-:;,  38I4-91,  30»-6 

Scncco,    140 

ScnHF,  moral,  SIT-M 

Sex,  ftroupn  on  the  biuU  of,  St}  f.; 
as  a  6oriiiliiiln)[  n^nry,  47  f.; 
an  protnplinK  to  sfI  f-4UHerTJon, 
93:  titlioois  jS.  CO,  lU;  In 
Hrl-rcw  coni-upUoiita  (IB>  10T| 
In  dllTrrrnt  xtnluUrda  for  men 
and  w'orTii'n.  It9  If-t  vlna.  H, 
IW;  psycholoipf  of.  £Tfl-ei  j 
dlfferrncM  bclwrcct  the  Mxct, 

Sh«kapcr«,  9S;  69,  97,  154,  197 

Shop,  open  vt.  dosed.  AA9 

Simtiionii  tind  Wi^ionr.  18 

Sldftwldi.  H.,  Mi  n.,  iHe 

8ln,  M,  103  U  lOS 

SUt  groups,  M,  M  f..  OOt  83 

SUverjr,  84 

SnlUia  Adam,  on  the  formation 
of  eoiudetiec,  141;  on  ^ym- 
pathr.  leOi  Thtory  of  Mont 
Scmimtnlt.  166;  a*  Indlvlduol- 
l«t.  S3S.  in 

Soiitli,  Artlmr,  60 

Smith,  II.  P.,  I0(> 

Smith.  J.  A..  &U 

Smith.  Munror.  SM  f. 

Smith,  W.  HotwrtBOii.  99  f. 

SocIrI  EiidK,  of  utiiilariAnlem, 
»7  (rot  ChaptCT  XV.>.  WSi 
•nd  happinnu.  SM-S;  and  rn- 
Uamaily.  314;  and  duties,  X», 
SU;  Md  altrulmi,  Se»«l|  and 
Individuality.  430 

Sodallnn,  doctrine  of,  ISi,  itx 
4ftS  /.,  AU)  on  production,  i3i 


ff.i  In  d«<rIston  of  V.  S.  Sn- 
preme  Court,  iS6i  see  Public 
Arcacy,  Collectjrwn,  Individ- 
n^ism' 

Sodallctng  Proccui  and  Aiictc>«. 
11.  33,  4^  U  4T  f,  57  if,  IM, 
191 

Sacnitc».S,  lie.  118 

Sophocks  as,  112,  IIS.  139  f, 

Spnhr,  C.  O.,  341 

Spsrm  John,  M3 

Speech,  freedom  of.  4tS 

Speneer   (Baldwin),  aad 
(P.  B.}.  «.  6»  t. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  prlml 
mornlity.  TO;  on  nutiire  and 
itiornllly,  AJ,  S3;  on  conduct  ns 
inditTcmil  mid  as  ethical,  dOA- 
(i;  on  feeling  a*  nlttnuibe  end, 
J33i  on  consoqucnocs.  934  n.; 
on  happiness  tK  n.;  on  dutj', 
36H-60i  on  Rsthetic  Uifrcdlmts 
nf  hnppiness,  3T4  n.|  on  revard 
sni)  nicrl^  5]&(  on  voluntarr' 
limitation  of  eanilwtitiun,  53i 

Splnoaa,  «.  953  lu,  997.  410  n. 

Stnndnrd,  riglit  as,  T|  In  KTOUp 
morality,  S4i  cuctoni  as.  SS,  SI 
f..  SI,  69  r.i  Uw  of  deity  as, 
95-T,  103;  mrjuuTc  as,  119; 
popular,  in  Gr«cc.  116  f.;  fdt 
ncectsltr  of  In  Greece,  IIB, 
IH;  for  plcoMtTv,  \Si  f.|  tho 
"mean"  as,  135  f.;  Importance 
of.  138;  utiliturinns  COnfoM 
with  object  of  dctlrc,  iWC-Oj 
why  ncceHuuy,  31*  i  happineu 
a*,  975-HO;  itmcrnt  hnpplnrs* 
as.  Chapter  XV. i  tlie  rationial, 
307;  rcTixlon  of.  4»;  of  poUti- 
crI  action.  48  j-^ 

Standard  of  llnnif.  AOS.  504  il, 
*K.  m^-i;  Professor  Soafcys 
progrnmmc   for.  58»-70 

State,  the.  early  yroiip  a*  Kcna 
of,  ieSO,  61  f.(  as  boaivr  of 
moral  ideals  In  Israel,  99  f., 
100,  108  f.i  in  Greevr,  1«| 
authority  <4iaUen«ed,  I  lft44i 
Plato  and  AtMotle  on,  I97<a0) 
and  Church,  146  f.,  150;  moral 
effect  of  oritanlsatlon  of,  194 
f.:  moral  value  of,  434-6;  <le- 
lluod,  451  i  sec  Chapter  XXI. 
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Strphen,  on  lave  of  hnppiDMH, 
d^3|  on  citulsin,  3TH  n.;  alio 
305  n. 

Stfveiuioii,  Mrt.  M.  C,  86 

Stolen,  the  "wise  man"  of,  135; 
on  following  nnturc  I'M;  on 
inner  self.  liOi  nuturnl  Ihw. 
im,  lii.  I5i,  a«;  on  conflirt 
between  iJie  iiiortil  anil  thr  nc- 
tiinl  order,  183;  coBniopoUtaii- 
ism,  IfTj  on  control  of  pn»- 
sloniE,   dIT 

Sumner,  on  "  morm,"  Sit  cm 
Uek,  13 1  on  taboo^  15 1  on 
Kthos,  175;  glad  III  to  rial  .ihows, 
169:  on  relation  lictwrcn  good- 
nc^  anil  happiiie.u,  396  n. 

SuUierlnnil,  48 

Sympathetic:  Ituenlmcnt,  «,  4B, 
TO;  »w  Synijialliy 

Sympathy,  as  fnrtor  In  nocialiia- 
tion,  II,  Si.  -Hi  fostered  by 
art,  U  f.:  and  family  life,  i1 
T.t  and  luMpltfllity,  HH;  when 
moral,  49,  10;  in  Uie  mora] 
Judgment,  141  n.;  modirn  dc- 
vetupment  of,  180  f.j  Hen- 
Umliii'*  view  of,  MI-Jj  Mill's 
view  of,  i93-lt  Impfirtiiiiee  of, 
99fl-6;  prlneli>lc  of  ItnowlcdKc 
S3t;  und  duty,  SlBOi  and 
efflcirncy.  370-3;  and  thoufchl- 
fulness,  iOS;  tee  Sfmpatlwtic 
Rcicntment 

TabooH,  M,   60   f.i   Hchww,  90; 

survival  of.  In  modem  Ufe,  1*4 
Tariff,  protective.  AGO 
Taxation.  555 
Teleologicul      types      of      moral 

theory.  i'i*i  see  Good,  Value 
'J'finp(rrM"ce,  405-10;  Greek   view 

of,     I  IT,     i06i     Ruruan,     40Tt 

ChrUtlan.   tOH 
Tlieodurus.  IJO 
Thcorj-,    relation    to   prncticc,    *. 

*ia,   flOO:    types  of.  eUsMfied 

nnd  dlscu.i9.ed,  ^4-39;  sec  also 

Prolileins 
Thomo-i,  W.,  584 
Thnr«Aii,  *S0 
Totem  groups,  30 
Tort*.  455 
Toyobee,  A..  MH 


TnulM  Unions,  »ee  Labor  Uuioa 

Uncnrned  Increment.  510  t^ 
5M  f . 

United  States,  Individualism  in, 
554;  Supreme  Court  dediloni, 
555  f . 

Utilitarianism.  rvlAtlon  of,  li> 
modern  ciTltixntlon,  lfl9;  theory 
of  intention,  246-59;  theory  of 
the  good,  Clinptcrs  XIV.  and 
XV.i  meUiod  of,  i76;  Intttf- 
duclion  of  the  idea  of  quulit)', 
979;  Its  social  standard,  Chap- 
ter XV.i  theory  of  {tcnernl 
rules,  33!i-3l  i  theorj-  at  duty, 
353-61;  MX  aUo  Denthum.  Mfll 

\'itluation,  changed  haui  of,  50S> 
11;  Rcc  Vnliie 

Value,  KS  ■■  higher  luid  lower."  6. 
197;  the  ^md  as,  7  f.,  12; 
nir«sure  of,  among  IlelirewN, 
107  f.;  question  nnd  stHnditrd 
of.  among  the  Greeks,  116,  119, 
Mi  flf.i  in  mcHlern  cisllilMtSou, 
153-T.  169,  11)4;  trnns formation 
of,  18d  f..  55Hi  moral,  Biid  In- 
coinpatihle  ends,  inT-ll|  and 
leleologlcn]  thcorlei^  M4;  of 
CnXKl   Will,  S41 

Veblen,  T.  B.,  488,  515,  50d 

Vice*,  of  reflect  I  ve  Stage  of 
inorolity,  IM  ff. 

Virtue,  aao.  307,  Chnptcr  XIX.; 
origin  of  term,  I5S,  178;  gen- 
eral menninK.  iSH,  Wl;  \n 
Grrck  popular  usage,  117  f.;  as 
"mean,"  134;  ns  wUdom.  135; 
htghnilndrdness  u,  135;  mean- 
ing in  group  mormllty,  \t&; 
" ald-fashioiicd,"  IW;  doflnod, 
3S9-40i|  classiHeil,  4<»4|  M. 
pecti  of.  40:t-t;  curdinul,  40iS 

Voltaire,  166,  195 

Voluntary  Aotlam,  Its  nnturc  S 

f..  £01   f.;  eSMDttel  tO  mOtttUh-, 

U  t..  39,  49  f.  73,  8S:  ■icncies 
trading  to  evoke,  5T,  7J  ff.| 
covenant  as  Implrlng,  9S;  tnn- 
damcntal.  In  Hebrew  morality, 
91,  105  r.c  reUtion  to  moral 
Iheoriei,  Ml;  divided  iulo  "In- 
ner "  and  -outer,"  «T-30|  837- 
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>  t.  Ml,  493;  pUM  of  moUve  slid 
«n<lei>v«r,  443-0;  pUce  of  dU- 
pMdtloa.  SAi-Bt  and  Bccldcnt, 
46t40i  wet  Conduct 

W«r,  an  nfpnry  in  derdopment, 
4i,  U,  06,  Mi  and  rljcht  to  life, 
443  f.i  and  organimi  liuman- 

Jty.  483 

Wmltli.  in  Unci,  »»  r.t  in 
Crcocr.  119  tf.;  luid  pn>]>CTt)-, 
WT  f.i  •uboKllnatc  to  peraon- 
•lit]',  At4;  diould  dqwnd  oa 
■aiTit)',  il4  f.|  inipUM  public 
Mrri'lrc.  Ai5-Ti  dbtrllnitlOB  ot, 
521  r..  AU  ff.i  m  Property 

Welsh,  kin  jcroup,  fl9,  81 

WcFKiid.  SO,  oa 

W^Rcrmarck,  0",  70,  MO 
"  What."  liir.  meaning  of,  £-8; 
En  group  moralll}',  71 1  in 
Hebrew  mornllty,  102  ff.;  In 
Oreek  thtor?',  lid  ff.i  relation 
to  the  "  bow  "  an  outer  to  innrr, 
K^^:  (M  Altlliidc,  Con«c- 
auviii'F!,  ■'  How" 


w 


lU-UoUcndorf,  U 


Windiritiiiiid.  IM 

Wi«lnm.  lu  chief  nrrllcnrc  or 
virtue  wiUi  Plato.  llBg  Ari*- 
totle,  ISiiScepticK,  F.plcurmni. 
aad  Stakx,  ISii  u  ittaiidaid 
for  ploasuRi  ISSj  nun«  of  all 
the  vlrtncs,  401;  •■  raiuciu)- 
Uouancu,  4tB-SS 

Woman,  aa  "IdMre  dui,"  151, 
lH8i  H8  laborer,  protection  (or, 
*m.  fiM;  and  llic  family,  S'.i 
IT,;  sulMtnliimtlun  of,  574  f.; 
her  tcnipcnunrntAl  nnd  occupa* 
tloiml  digliiirtlon  fr<iRi  miin, 
AM  IT.:  effect  of  iaduttrial 
KToluUoB  upon,  A91  f.;  and 
oonipatioal^  M4  IT.:  deter- 
ihIdo  (OMumptbin,  iP»  f.;  um 
of  li!||lier  training  for.  599, 
Wit  nee  Pnmlljr,  MarrUgc,  Sex 

Work,  aoe  Industiy,  Labor 

Worth,  MC   Value 

Wydir,  150 

Xenophon,  IIS  f. 
ZaZl  ccrcDKnilcs,  W 
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